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PREFACE 


Were  il  now  Ihe  cuslom  lo  nlUili  long  vipbn.itory  ntiefl 
modest  wMiks,  this  book  woul<l  prulKtbly  have  lieen  callt 
•The  D«velo[)n)cnl  of  Kr^lt^h  Institutions  :  an  ntiemptbrie 
to  Kt  forth  the  main  results  of  modcn)  historical  research, 
a  foRD  iicceptablt?  to  Ihc  general  rcndci.'  In  the  growl 
Bpecialbatton  of  ihc  pirscnt  day  it  is  Apparently  inevitable  tt 
the  oondusions  reached  b;  ihc  student  sliould  ronimunly  I 
acoC()lcd  by  the  public  not  merely  on  authority  but  at  secoi 
hand.  To  do  justice  to  the  admirable  works  of  thoM-  write 
who  in  recent  j-cars  have  made  the  study  of  English  histo 
into  a  science  a  neees^rily  too  weighty  a  task  for  the  read 
lacking  leikure  or  opijortunity  lo  give  the  subject  his  undividi 
attention.  Vet  il  is  my  belief  that  to  ver>-  many  such  reads 
the  historical  conceptions  ir.siilting  from  thi»  scientific  inves 
gation  poueu  or  might  iwsscks  a  great  attraction ;  great 
indeed  than  (hat  of  the  picturesque  personal  details  whit 
rightly  form  a  part  of  any  exhaustive  historical  narrative,  b 
which  in  themselves  are  somewhat  scanty  food  for  the  inqu 
ing  mind.  This  book,  therefore,  while  presupposing  a  cettai 
knowledge  of  what  are  commonly  called  the  lads  of  Engtil 
hiMOT)',  deals  rather,  as  its  title  indicates,  with  the  principh 
t^  the  light  of  which  alone  these  facu  can  really  Income  il 
idligiblc.  11ie  addition  of  th<;  word  *  constitutional '  ml 
ttand  for  an  cx{iTcs(ii<in  of  the  nov  widely  accepted  optnifl 
llui  up  to  the  later  ytars  of  the  nineteenth  tcntury  at  leal 


^ 
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ihis  panicutar  aspect  of  our  counio's  progress  has  been  the 
tnoBi  intcri-sling  and  the  ma«t  &i);ii)ficai».  It  is  at  any  rate 
certain  ihai  in  no  other  licld  of  Eni;lish  activity  is  to  be  found 
so  clear  a  revelation  of  English  national  chara£ter. 

At  the  Universities  the  study  of  con.«!iiulic)!iaJ  lii:itor>  has 
of  course  long  been  regarded  a»  of  phman  inipurCjitiLe  ;  and 
I  have  some  hope  tluti  to  students  L-ntcting  upon  their  course 
this  book  may  Iw  uiseful  as  a  pictiminaiy  to  more  exact  and 
detailed  work.  'I'eacheix  of  the  upper  fonni;  in  schools,  more- 
over, who  have  s;>eciaUse<l  in  other  dircclionK,  may  not  be  un- 
wilhng  to  regard  it  as  an  altcmativ-e  to  lh<.-  ordinary*  hisluHcul 
narrative ;  for  thdr  convenience,  thcrcforL-.  a  list  of  leading 
dales  has  been  given  at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  and  a  brief 
analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  book  included  in  the  Appendix. 

The  book  is  so  obviously  without  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
the  fruit  of  original  research  that  I  have  in  no  case  thou);hi  it 
necessary  to  quote  authorities.  To  any  student  of  history  it 
will  be  plain  from  what  sources  1  have  drawn,  while  for  others 
the  matter  can  have  no  interest.  For  the  same  reason  I  have 
given  no  very  exact  references  to  the  documents  from  which 
the  extracts  in  the  Appendix  are  selected  and  translated. 
These  cxtiact.<  are  merely  illustrative ;  iliey  may  be  of  interest 
to  readers  who  have  no  acci-sx  to  the  originals,  but  in  the  case 
of  the  professed  student  tht-y  could  only  serve  as  an  intro- 
duction or  guide  to  the  well-known  collections  of  constitutional 
documents. 

My  thanks  arc  due  to  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Carlylc,  of  University 
CoUoge,  Oxford,  who  very  kindly  read  port  of  the  book  in 
iitanuKripl ;  and  to  my  father,  who  has  given  great  assisLincc 
in  proof- reading.  To  my  husband  I  am  indebted  for  much 
valuable  and  suggestive  criticism. 


COLUKOHAU  :  Afr^,   X^Ot. 
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CHAPTKR    I 
THi  nxowni  or  thk  tNCLtSH  pkopu; 

1 1  U  cuiitomary  to  begin  tlic  narrative  of  our  hJMOry  with  tlie 
mcniicmof  a  vcrygn-at  Komnn,  who  wout<J  howc^-cr  have  been 
f^,,,-,  much  asionishvd  lo  know  that  a.  certain  litlk  ex|>edi- 
plsM  ia  tio"  '>(  his  wiw  evtt  t<i  be  K-gjird'.Hl  as  \\w  lirat  «\'tnl 
in  the  lif«  of  a  mighty  iiaiion,  In  ifuih,  tht  diicct 
connection  uf  (!arviir  with  tiie  Ui»tor>*  of  ihis  OOiinirj- 
»  very  flight,  and  his  imi>Ditancc  to  us  is  not  by  any  means  that 
of  a  conquernr.  He  invaik-d  <mt  Ulanil,  then  inhabited  by  the 
Celtic  nice  which  was  subsctiucntly  ovctconit  l»y  our  Teutonic 
anocitiors  bui  his  invasion  was  not  vx.-ry  successful,  and  was 
without  lasting  results.  In  his  lailer  yean  Cesar  was  playing 
for  bigger  stakes  thin  the  gain  or  lo»  of  a  desolate  bland,  and 
it  wsB  only  in  the  magnihoeni  security  of  the  early  Empiic 
tlut  tlkc  rulurs  of  Rome  could  afford  to  expend  Ihdr  energy 
so  for  from  the  centre  of  the  world's  life. 
OvbcfiB-  ^^^  ^^°^  ^  '*•*  nation  to  which  wc  belon^i  really 
b1^  la  begins  in  Nottbcm  Germany,  the  original  home,  so 
K^htn  far  OK  hixtoty  can  tell  ux,  of  tlie  three  Teutonic  tribes, 
QtmMXf.  /Viigics^  Saxons,  and  Juics,  which  migrated  to  Dritatn 
in  the  Tifth  century.  It  is  ver)'  certain  tliai  the  ikncieni  Britons, 
uf  vrhooc  blue  |uint,  wolf-skins,  and  family  customs  we  have 
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all  heard  something,  tiave  pncticatly  no  re»ponxi))ilil)'  for  ihc 
production  of  the  modem  EngUshm.-m,  and  it  is  oqually  certain 
that  if  the  Romans  can  be  chari^cd  wiili  any  >\\<A\  n^|K>nsiliiliC)- 
it  is  not  in  the  way  ofancectTy.  A  knowledge  of  the-  state  of 
things  in  Britain  during  the  first  thii^  or  four  centurie.*  of  the 
ClitiKtiiin  era  is  thiJii-fort  of  less  momt-iit  to  us  than 
a  Icnowledge  of  the  itatc  of  thinfcs  in  these  districts  of 
Notthcm  Germany ;  for  our  sturdy  foref.ithcrs  had 
no  idea  of  any  obligation  to  ^t^1pect  the  inislom^  ol' 
a  conquered  race,  and  indeed,  when  they  invaded 
Britain,  tliey  found  il  neccssar)-  lo  kill  -to  many  of  their  opiK)- 
nents  that  the  laws  under  which  these  had  li\-ed  were  no 
longer  of  much  importance.  This  being  the  case,  we  have 
better  reasons  for  regarding  Julius  Cfcsar  as  the  first  authority 
on  Knglish  history  than  n.s  the  first  prominent  tigurc  in  it.  He 
knew  more  of  (iermany  than  of  Britain,  and  no  doubt  lie  also 
considered  it  better  worth  while  to  record  his  knowledge  of 
the  larger  country  than  of  the  smaller.  His  accotmt  of  the 
German  tribes  with  which  he  cnmc  into  conlAct  will  alw.iys, 
indeed,  be  intereitting  as  the  oommenti  of  an  acute  otu>erver  and 
great  statesman  on  the  primitive  conditions  of  our  race ;  but, 
owing  pAftly  to  the  fact  that  the  (iermims  evidently  potscsned 
at  that  time  but  few  institutions  wonliy  of  the  name,  and 
partly  to  llw  dilhculty  in  identifying  these  j)coplc  as  ancestors 
t£  the  migratory  tril>es,  it  is  imiKissible  to  regard  the  well- 
known  passages  in  the  'Commentaries'  as  an  actual  contribu- 
tion to  English  hi.story. 

tadtiu*  ^^^  ^"'^'^  **  coniribuiion  wc  must  look  to  Tacitus, 

MMoat  who  wrote  a  hundretl  and  fifty  ycurs  later.  In  a 
ofour  century  and  a  half  the  Geimanic  tribes  had  made 
AsoMtMs.  ^,|j^^  [^(j]|.  jjjog^j,  toward*  a  social  sttte  which  a 

civilised  observer  could  understand.  They  tjad  abandoned 
m  wandenng  life  and  settled  down  upon  the  land  ;  ilicy  had 
de««Ioped  a  rude  s)-5tem  of  government,  and  wcU-dctined 
rule*  of  war.  It  lias  lieen  objected  ihut  Taciiii*  was  chiefly 
concerned  to  emphasise  the  differences  in  law  «nA  custom 
between  the  German  territories  and  Rome,  less  with  the  object 
of  giving  infoimation  tliati  with  the  desire  to  point  a  moral. 
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If  this  be  the  case,  it  is  only  another  illostmlion  of  the  nJe 
that  history  Khkh  m  not  vriiten  with  judicial  impartiality  is 
tn<j(e  illominaiing  than  history  which  is.  From  n  very  (cw 
pages  of  Tadliis'  nafmtivc  we  ^<A  a  clear  idea  uf  llic  condition 
of  tfaiii|[s  anmng  these  people  from  whom  we  trace  our  descent. 
One  thing  strikes  us  at  once,  which  among  the  North  Germans 
as  in  other  early  societies  mint  tiare  made  domestic  politics 
nurvcllously  more  easy  ihan  they  can  be  anywhere 
in  Ivuiope  to-day.  There  wax  no  land  question, 
because  everybody  had  enough,  and  there  was  a 
good  deal  to  spare.  Tacittis  remarks  diat  the  division  of  land 
was  facilitated  by  the  gieat  siu  of  the  plaiiiK,  and  we  can  well 
believe  (hat  it  would  be  so.  The  method  of  division  was,  ht: 
explains,  for  a  certain  portion  uf  land  to  be  assigned  to  each 
•  village '  or  group,  the  siie  of  the  territory  varj-ing  according 
to  the  nurolKr  of  men  who  had  to  share  in  it,  and  iNnng  after- 
wards  divided  again  among  individual*  'according  lo  their 
dignity.'  Thcw;  alloimcnts  were  so  liberal  (hat  il  was  neees- 
Miry  for  cac!i  village  to  cultivate  only  a  small  projiortion  of  its 
lands,  and  the  practice  wii.i  to  Khilt  the  arable  area  from  place 
to  place  to  avoid  exhausting  the  soil—a  method  of  farming 
certainly  calculated  to  tave  a  gnat  deal  of  time  and  trouble. 

It  is  apparently  not  in  the  nature  uf  our  race 
for  men  who  have  all  the  material  comforts  they 
require  to  feel  any  IcL-en  resenlnK-nt  at  the  existence 
of  social  inL-(|ualities.  The  Saxon  or  Anglian  freeman  who 
po«ened  land,  cattle,  and  arm«,  was  evidently  quite  content 
to  see  8  neighbour,  if  he  boasted  a  nobler  descent,  owning 
more  pro^ivrty,  and  jl.so  exacting  from  those  around  him  a 
certain  measure  of  respect.  No  doubt  the  institution  of  sb^'ery, 
witieh  cxiKie^I  among  these  as  among  other  primitive  peoples, 
had  sonielhing  to  do  with  the  preservation  of  social  tran- 
quillity, and  if  the  freeman  had  had  to  perform  really  menial 
•erviccs  for  his  superiors  he  might  not  have  been  so  ready  to 
rcoogntie  ihcir  superiority.  Yci  we  hear  of  a  custom  by  which 
a  numlier  of  young  men  of  good  birth  niLnched  themselves 
lu  sotiic  distinguished  noble,  receiving  food,  clothing,  and 
weapons  at  his  liands,  finding  their  only  distinction  in  lidclity 
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to  him,  knoiriiijj  no  laiv  but  his  will  ;  and  Tscitux  rcmar 
Choice  of  '*^''''  **"'*^  *ur]»ri*e  that  it  iras  conxidercd  x\o  (lisgracr 
King*  to  OMtipy  such  a  position.  This  respect  for  good 
blood  was  cairied  !(o  hx  that  even  the  Icings  were 
apparently  ctiosen  for  no  other  reason.  But.  with  a 
sound  political  judgment  or  which  wc  cvtfn  now  somctimci  fall 
short,  the  Germans  allowed  very  little  power  to  attaeh  to  oflici-s 
clumed  by  right  of  hirth,  and  the  'li.-.iders,'  whoxe  really  im- 
porlant  duty  it  was  to  direct  the  tribe  in  battle,  vcre  chosen 
for  their  aWlitics. 

The  attempt  to  trace  close  similarities  between 
?^^  the  political  state  of  certain  Teutonic  tribes  in  the 
thiLtw.  ^'^^  century  and  that  of  lite  British  nation  in  the 
twentieth  belongs  strictly  to  the  province  of  the 
inuginntivc  historian.  Yet  if  we  were  on  the  urateh  for  such 
similarilicK  it  would  bceasy  to  recognise  oneinthecomlitnation 
amoni;  the  Saxons  ttnd  Angles  of  these  social  diffeienccs  with 
perfect  equality  before  the  law.  Every  man — excluding  of 
course  tlie  slaves,  and  probably  many  other  dependants  of 
whom  wc  are  told  nothing — appears  to  have  had  ihc  right  to 
attend  the  general  meetings  of  the  tribe  and  (;ive  his  vote  on 
questions  put  before  him  there  by  the  chiefs  after  discussion 
among  themselves,  to  have  a  voice  in  the  election  of  these 
rhii-fs,  and  to  take  pan  to  some  extent  in  the  judgment  of 
any  of  his  fellows  who  was  guilty  of  an  offence-  Noble  blood 
cairictl  no  exemption  from  the  obligations  of  law  and  custom, 
and  no  authority  to  assume  judicial  rights  over  others.  Never- 
theless, it  is  in  the  description  of  the  .system  of  justice  among 
OUT  ancestors  that  we  find  most  e\'idence  of  ideax 
and  feelings  which  it  is  now  almost  impossible  for 
us  to  understand.  The  law  was  declared  by  one  of  the  elcck-d 
chiefs,  presiding  owr  a  court  composed  of  a  hundred  men, 
who  gA*«  him,  Tacitus  says,  counsel  and  aulhorily,  and  who 
were  perhaps  in  some  sense  representative  of  a  district,  Uut 
in  what  exactly  their  judicial  dutiut  can  have  consisted  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  The  taking  of  evidence  as  wc  understand  it 
was  certainly  a  piaaice  quite  unknown  to  the  eaily  (lermans, 
and  if  witnesses  were  heard  it  is  improbable  thai  they  did 
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more  than  give  itu:  weight  of  their  opinion  lowardti  cttabti^liiiig 
ibe  good  or  bad  character  of  the  accused  person.  The  iinal 
dedston,  ag^in,  u  to  guilt  or  innocence  would  almost  ci;t1:iinly 
be  the  subject  of  some  loechanica]  device,  an  ordeal  of  the 
which  many  centuries  latL-i  it  was  still  customary  to  apply 
<  old  women  Kunpected  of  witchcraft ;  the  belief  st  the  root 
of  all  such  practices  being  that  the  gods  would  interfere  to 
reveal  the  truth.  And  even  tlie  duty  of  affixing  (he  penalty  of 
an  oflencc  was  not  left  by  our  ancestors  in  the  hands  of  the 
judges.  With  a  lia])py  confidence  in  the  virtue  of  a  {general 
rule  which  in  the  present  <i,iy  we  have  i|uite  lost, 
ihey  were  content  to  aliiik-  hy  j  fixed  laritf  of  money 
payments  made  in  compensation  for  the  offence  com- 
mitted. Indeed,  the  ideu  of  punishment,  a^  expfea- 
cither  the  resentment  of  the  community  or  its  desire  to 
brm  the  offender,  had  a  very  smuU  place  in  the  mind*  of 
the  Germans.  In  the  first  century,  two  crimes  only,  treason 
iUld  duvition,  were  considered  as  irredeemable,  and  were 
pttntshcd  by  death.  In  all  other  niattert  the  quet-iion  was 
■imply  of  making  good  the  damage  done ;  for  stealing  a  man's 
Dxen,  w  much  ;  for  cutting  off  hi.s  leg,  so  much  ;  for  killing 
him,  so  much,  paid  lo  his  family,  unless  the  &mily  had  in 
the  first  place  exercised  their  customary  right  of  killing  tlie 
mimlercr.  The  arrangement  does  not  correspond  to  modern 
of  justice,  but  it  has  certain  ptactii-al  advantages.     And 

TatUdly  ''^  ^^  ^''^'  ^''"^^'^  ^^  "°'  advanced  beyond  the 
conception  of  a  trial  as  art  opportunity  for  inviting 
the  opinion  of  the  gods,  and  of  murder  as  a  personal 
injury  done  to  a  man'x  family,  it  was  still  a  great 
thing  that  such  trials  were  conducted  in  a  public 

awembly  of  the  offender's  neighbours  and  equals.    That  custom 

lud  in  it  the  genu  of  great  institutions. 

On  the  whole  we  get  from  Tacitus  ihc  impression 

••••^    tltat  these  were   people  with  a  very  good   idea  of 

2J|[_        managing  their  own  ai&irs ;  foiihful  to  their  own  parti- 
cular godti,  and  not  caring  to  intermix  with  any  other 

nee ;  very  ready  to  fight  with  their  neighbours,  and  looking 

on  i-rery  man  as  naturally  a  warrior ;  not  fond  of  seeing  much 
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OTcii  of  one  Another,  and  preferring  lo  live  each  man  in  •iny 
remote  spot  to  which  his  fancy  drew  him  ;  given  to  gambling 
and  to  gluitony,  but  innocent  of  many  worse  offences ;  decent 
and  clean-living  in  the  main,  with  a  strong  feeling  for  fnmily 
ties  and  a  high  standard  in  their  treatment  of  wnmet]  and  in 
their  marriage  customs.  Certainly  these  wcic  men  of  whom 
we  need  not  h'i  ashamed  to  call  ourselves  the  descendants. 

Over  three  hundred  years  cl.ipsed  l>ctwccn  the 
time  when  Tacitus  wiotc  his  'Germaiiin  '  and  the  time 
when  the  three  tribes  which  we  believe  to  have  been 
among  those  described  by  him  migmted  to  this  country, 
This  interval,  with  the  fifty  preceding  years,  was  filled  by  the 
Tcfll  Roman  occupation  of  Briuin,  which  began  with  the  deter- 
mination of  Cbtidtus  to  confjuer  the  island  and  ended  with 
the  avowed  inability  of  Honorius  to  hold  it.  The  details  of 
the  process,  the  movements  of  legions,  the  fortifications,  the 
massacres,  and  the  treaties,  can  have  no  possible  interest  for 
any  but  u  professed  student  of  history,  and  most  people  will 
be  more  enlightened  hy  rt^iding  the  legends  of  Kln^t  Arthur 
than  by  inquiring  how  batdcs  were  really  conducted  in  the 
tinif  of  the  Britons.  The  real  c|ueslion  connected  with  the 
Wju(  Roman  conquest  is  plainly  this  :  What  lasting  traces 

truMdld  of  themselves  did  the  Romans  leave  in  this  country? 
it  lMv«t  xhcy  left  Britain  forty  years  before  the  Saxons  and 
Angles  entered  it.  Were  the  laws  and  custom.s  the)*  left 
b^ind  Urong  enough  to  rctist  this  invasion  of  barbarians  who 
knew  little  or  nothing  of  cither  ?  Had  the  Romans  any  -sliare 
in  moulding  the  life  of  the  nation  whidi  grew  out  of  these 
barbarous  tribes,  or  did  their  influence  pass  away  with  the  last 
legion  which  left  British  shores?  Upon  this  subject  every 
kind  of  assertion  has  been  scriotisly  made  and  hotly  supported 
bycontending  historian.^,  from  tlie  startling  theory  thut  modern 
Englishmen  are  lineal  descendants  of  the  Roman  settlers  to 
ihc  more  welcome  belief  that  these  settlers  left  nothing  behind 
them  but  a  road  or  two  and  a  hai>dful  of  coins.  One  point, 
however,  is  clear— that  if  we  believe  in  a  survival  of  Roman 
influence  at  all  we  mus.i  look  for  an  impress  upon  the  land 
itself.    Tlie  whole  fabric  of  an  early  society  like  tliat  of  the 
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Saxons  hun;;  upon  the  land ;  and  if  ihc  Teutonic  invadeis  did  < 
bring  their  custonu  of  ownership  and  tenure  with  them  we 
may  be  quite  sure  tliey  brought  nt^arly  all  tbt;  cu.ttDm>  they 
.hsd.  Did  Ihc  migrating  Ucrmans.  then,  adopt  ihc  Roman 
'  brHl  Uk  in  ttritain,  with  all  that  dt-pcndtd  on  it  ?  And  was 
ihc  ■  feudalism '  of  the-  eleventh  and  twelfth  ccntuiics  in 
England  simply  the  »ld  Koman  system,  modified  to  suit  a 
rallicr  more  merciful  agi^  ? 

It  WM  ^°  follow  closely  ihc  nrgumcnts  upon  this  ques- 

maialr        tion  requires  mwc  than  an  aiiiatL-ur  knowlcrdge  of 

mibtarr.     histor)',  but  the  general  conclusions  at  which  expert 

dpinion    lax  arrived   are   intercHtmjj    to   u%  till.       It   i.<  now 

b<ilievcd  that  the  Roman  occupation  was  essentially  n  military 

one— the  victor)-  of  physical  and  not  nionil  force.     Thiix  the 

conquerors  left  their  martisclearly  enough  on  the  surface  of  the 

country,  but  tqwn  its  customs  none  that  could  nurvive  the 

siomi  of  invasion.    'ITicy  made  roads  which  for  many  centuries 

directed  the  course  of  Iravd  in  Kn^land  :  they  marked  out  the 

spots  wliere  one  day  great  cities  were  to  stand :  here  and  there 

they  car%ed  out  an  csLitc,  which  some  invader  who 

tatloM,      followed  them  look  from  their  hands  just  as  it  wai. 

But  they  neither  inlennixed  with  the  natives  nor 

fiDed  the  tctnoter  part.i  of  thi^  l^md.  because  they  not  unnaturally 

[fTCfcrrcd  to  occupy  their  villas  near  health  resorts  or  military 

catntn,  and,  if  they  could,  to  rytum  to   their  own  country 

Exiaml-    *''*'*  ^*^^  **""  "'  service  was  done.     That   the 

nation  o(    Ronunised   Britons    themj.clves    were    nut    .strong 

RomuiMd  enough  to  stand  against  the  barbarian  onslaught,  the 

Briton*,      fompicic  di.sa!ipcarnnce  o(  their  language  and  tlieir 

religiDn  i>  an  uveiw  helming  proof.     And  the  proof  is  almost 

as  strong  thai  their  land  law  wa>  not  $0  tooted  in  the  soil  as 

(n  pass  with  it  from  one  hand  to  another;  for  the  medifcval 

pr««f  by     '*"**  syitfni  bears  upon  its  face  strong  evidence  that 

iiiiiJIiTil    it  was  originally  dcviaed  in  the  interests,  not  of  a 

!•*■'  landlord,  but  of  men  who  were  in  some  sense  equal. 

BrauM.      .j.|j^  j^ji  J  ^^^  j^Q(  [^^[jj  1^  ]jj,g^  portions  cut  off  one 

from  another,  but  in  *n\3\\,  scattered  strips  of  which  a  man 
might  pokwssone  or  more  in  each  field  of  the  estalc.   Nothing 
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I         ■  but  a  naively  earnest  wish  to  give  every  man  his  share 
I  advantages  and  disadvanligea  could  have  produced  a  system 

ai  once  so  elaborate  and  so  inconvenient.  Ihc  Angles  and 
Saxons,  when  ttiey  came,  settled  down  upon  the  land  with 
their  onm  customs  and  laws.  But  these  were  not — as  with  our 
modern  ideas  we  arc  too  apt  to  suppose— drawn  up  ready  for 
reference  in  a  sUiIutc-book,  or  forlified  by  carefully  prtNcT^cd 
precedents.  Most  of  them  bad  their  only  existence  floating  in 
minds  the  vagueness  of  whose  conceptions  it  would  be  a  long 
step  towards  a  knowledge  of  early  history  to  understand.  Il 
will  not  be  difficult  to  account,  without  looking  to  Rome,  for 
the  dilTeiences  between  the  social  state  which  Tacitus  describes 
and  that  of  the  .\nglo-Saxons  jutt  before  the  Norman  cot]c|uest 
of  England,  when  wc  reflect  that  ihc  two  were  sq»aratcd  by 
nearly  a  thou^ind  years. 

Bilgbt  ^^'^  ■"''y<  ^^^"'  ''^''  "P*'"  ^^^  English  nation  as 

^K  CiltU  tB-  one  born  outside  the  shadow  of  the  great  Empire. 
^V  ilatnM  Another  very  safe  assertion  about  it,  which  is  ne\'eT 
disputed  but  by  an  occasional  WeUh  historian,  is  that  upon 
the  large  majority  of  our  Teutonic  ancestors  the  influence  of 
the  Cells  whom  they  conquered  was  extraordinarily  slight. 
But  this  was  in  all  probability  due  chiefly  to  qualities  in  the 
conquered  race  of  which  its  representatives  have  no  reason  to 
be  ashamed— to  its  bravery  and  stubbornness  in  resistance. 
It  is  a  not  uncommon  belief  that  the  Uritons,  reduced  to  a 
helpless  and  effeminate  condition  by  the  fostering  care  of  the 
Romans,  had  no  spark  of  energy  for  Ihc  struggle  witli  thdr 
invaders,  and,  in  fact,  turned  to  llee  before  Hengist  and  Horsa 
had  got  well  out  or  Thanct.  Never  was  a  theory  less  borne 
out  by  what  we  know  of  the  (act.i.  I'or  a  hundred 
years  from  44<)  the  three  Teutonic  peoples  were 
occupied  in  advancing  and  conquering,  and  il  was 
a  long  Unit.-  after  that  before  the  Cells  were  finally 
driven  into  tliosi-  districts  of  thi.-  west  and  south-west 
where  wc  find  tliem  now.  If  a  lar]j;c  army  had  swept  o>-er 
Britain,  meeting  with  little  rc^stance,  the  mass  of  the  inhabi- 
tants would  undoubtedly  have  survived.  Hut  the  Angles  and 
Saxons  did  not  conquer  in  the  same  sense  in  which,  at  a  later 
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lime,  the  Normans  did.  Theirs  was  noi  a  military  expedition, 
bui  a  migration.  They  came  in  a  series  of  small  bodies, 
content  to  satle  on  the  first  stretch  of  fertile  land  which  they 
could  empty  of  tU  inhahitanis.  Since  the  inhabitants  chose  to 
fight,  the  emptyir^  process  was  generally  carried  out  by  killing 
;  them,  though  occuionally,  no  duubl,  by  enslaving  them  or 
driving  them  away.  Had  the  Celtic  blood  been  less  fiery 
more  of  it  would  have  6owed  in  our  veins  today. 

Very  probably  the  final  result  was  assisted  by  that  tendency 
to  petty  riv-jlnet  and  that  inability  to  combine  of  which  wc 
may  fancy  wc  find  traces  in  the  Celtic  nations  of  to-day.  But 
lh«  common  statement  that  in  449  the  Jtitcs  came,  by  invita- 
tion of  a  party  among  the  Britonx,  to  light  for  them  again.it 
their  kinsmen  in  the  north,  is  plainly  irialional,  since  in  such  a 
ca*e  Henj^st  and  Hotsa,  or  whalexcr  leaders  the  Jutes  may 
have  bad.  would  scarcely  have  chosen  Thanet  for  their  landing- 
place.  U'hen  these  leaders  arrived  liritain  was  not.  in  |>oint 
of  fact,  unknown  ground  to  their  race,  for  duriti^;  the  preceding 
fihy  )x-ars  or  mote  plundering  expeditions  had  been  frequently 
directed  against  the  southern  and  eastern  shotw.  This 
InvMlou  particular  attack  was  conducted  with  greater  enter- 
al JmtM  [>ri«  and  pcrscvcrnnce, -nnd  within  twenty  years  it 
■■*  •*  resulted  in  the  Neitltment  of  Kent  by  the  Jules.  A 
little  later  one  body  of  Saxons  landed  at  Selisca 
Peninsula,  and  another,  under  leaders  called  CerdJc  and 
Cynric,  in  Southampton  Water,  and  the  Angles  began  to  filter 
steadily  in  by  the  livcr-mouths  of  ilie  cast  coast.  The 
chronicles  are  ready  to  fumiili  many  mure  particulars  of  these 
Invasions — as,  for  instance,  that  Portsmouth  is  named  after  a 
gnat  leader  <iilted  Port,  who  landed  there ;  but  in  the  absence 
of  contemporary  auihotiiy  for  these  intcrestuig  details  we  are, 
happily,  not  IxHind  to  believe  them. 

la4Miio»  '"  reading  the  story  of  this  conquest  and  settle- 

wt  nrtl-  meiit  we  cannot  but  reflect  how  much,  at  many 
Ml  CM'  important  epochs,  inanimate  nature  iias  chosen  to 
"*'•■'■  inu-rfeic  with  the  making  of  history.  The  phyncal 
Ceutues  of  the  country  to  wbidi  iheie  ancestors  of  ours 
tnigrsEed,  tlie  distribution  of  its  mountains,  riveis,  forests  ^nd 
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marsh««,  its  climolt:,  and  its  UoIat<xl  posUioo,  had  certainly 
as  mucli  to  do  with  the  determinaiion  of  its  future  as  had  thc 
charactcrs  of  any  of  the  men  who  led  the  Saxons  to  victory  or 
who  «rove  to  save  the  Britons  from  defeat.  If  Briuin  bad 
not  been  sn  island,  and  of  rather  forbiddinfi  a-spcci,  it  ix 
unlikely  that  conquerors  and  conqucttd  would  ha\'c  been  left 
to  work  out  their  own  salvation  without  nn  immcdi.ttc  influx 
of  other  wandering  barbarians.  As  it  was,  none  but  the  more 
ad\'eniurous  irib»  found  their  way  to  ii  during  ihc  succeeding 
centuries,  and  these  only  whoii  more  attractive  regions  swnied 
to  he  closed  to  [hem.  A){ain,  the  coast  of  Kent  was  tho  spot 
where  the  first  landiii);  was  made  by  the  Jutes ;  and,  if  circum- 
stances had  allowed,  this  tribe  would  doubtless  have  spread 
over  the  whole  south  of  Mngland  and  occupied  all  its  most 
fertile  districts.  But  Kent  was  cut  off  by  the  great  forest  of 
Anderida,  nhidi  bounded  it  on  the  north  and  west,  and  so  the 
Jutes  remained  lont;  shut  up  in  a  single  county.  The  Angles, 
who  landed  on  the  east  coast,  were  the  next  in  order  of  time, 
and  tliey  in  turn  might  luve  had  their  chance  to  k weep  the 
country;  but  between  East  Anglia  and  the  Midlands  lay  a  belt 
of  fens  and  niar^shes  which  at  that  time  were  almost  inipnvtable  ; 
and  so  it  was  only  gradually  and  in  very  small  numbers  that 
the  east-coast  men  filtered  through.  \S'hiit  actually  hapjjcned 
WBS  that  the  Saxon  tribe— which  afterwards  proved  il^clf  to  be 
the  most  enterprising,  orderly,  and  tcnaciou.s  of  all,  and  which 
produced  tliut  great  line  of  kingt  amongst  whom  Alfred  is  the 
most  fiimous— effected  its  landing  at  Ihc  one  place  from  which 
Foaition  ''  "''*  possil>!c  to  spread  in  all  directions  over  the 
rf  Wb»i  country.  Ilic  West  Saxons  landed,  that  is  to  say, 
SHoni.  gn  (he  coa^t  of  what  we  now  call  Hampshire  ;  and 
from  there  we  find  them,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  centur); 
pushing  first  westward  into  Wiltshire,  and  then  north-westward 
over  the  Marlborough  downs. 

From  the  lime  of  that  move  the  final  supremacy  of  the 
West  Saxons  may  almost  be  said  to  have  been  determined, 
though  centuries  of  struggle  were  still  before  them.  'J'hcfc 
now  lay  open  three  routes  along  which  they  might  extend  their 
ptwer.    On  the  north-west,  beyond  the  Cotswolds,  there  waa 
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the  valley  of  llw  ScTcrn  ;  on  the  north,  the  vaU«y  of  ihc  Chor- 
wen,  leading  to  th«  centre  vf  the  counti>- ;  on  the  cost,  the 
ridi  valley  of  the  Thames.  In  two  diicctions  tliey  could  move 
Itnopposcd,  CKcepi  by  the  Britons.  In  the  third  dircriion,  to- 
wards Kent,  they  hul  to  meet  ii  more  formidable  opponent,  and 
ihat  Tact  marks  the  change  fron)  tncrc  migration  to  something 
more  like  the  dcveltjpnienl  of  in-oples.  Thr  JiiUa,  iindor 
I^thclbcrt.  the  first  Christian  king,  were  hiird  prcrsscd  on  the 
ca»t  by  ne«r  wttlerx  who  were  puxhin);  inland  fruin  the  coast  o{ 
Essex.  They  turned  wcM,  were  met  by  the  Saxons,  and  at 
Wimbledon,  in  56S,  "as  fout:lii  the  first  IwUte  of  the  contcnd- 
\nf,  peoples  in  our  inland. 

It  was  ihc  first  of  a  long  scries,  for  lietween  568 
tke'mbM.  ""'^  ^'^  ^'"'^  fh.ea  anything  like  a  real  sovereignty 
wnsL-stabtishedoverthc«'hoIccounlry  Inya  |x:nod  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty  yean.  The  land  was  filled  witli  con* 
tcntious  linle  tribes,  each  of  which  considered  itscU'as  good  as 
any  other,  and  had  no  ideii  that  itn  inglorIou.s  fate  would  be  to 
figure  in  history  merely  as  having  helped  in  the  formation  of 
an  Anglo-Saxon  nation  under  the  leadership  of  the  house  of 
Cerdic.  There  were  East  Saxons,  South  Sdxons,  imd  Middle 
Saxons,  North  Folk  and  South'  Ktilk,  East,  Weit,  and  Middle 
Engti^li,  Hniceas,  Bcrnicians,  Men  of  the  Peak,  and  many 
more ;  and  the  clan  feeling  in  each  little  group  vm  hard  to 
From  the  lieginning  of  the  seventh  century.  howe^-cT, 
ii  is  pos^ihlo  to  le^rd  the  country  as  roughly  divided 
among  three  powcnt :  the  Northern.  t)eyond  the 
Humher;  the  Mercian,  including  the  Midlands  and  the 
counties ;  und  the  Southern,  which  had  at  fint  been 
in  the  hands  of  Kent,  hut  was  now  passing,  as  wc  have  seen, 
into  liiose  of  Wt;s*ex.  The  boundaries  of  these  thrve  were 
conitantly  changing,  and  each  still  contained  kingdoms  within 

tkalr  (law  '^'''  '*"'  ^^™  '^'^  ''"'*  '''*  S"''''''"g*'<""*  'ended 
progrtH  ^^  become  unimportant  and  to  disappear,  and  it  is 
coww4i  possible  and  profitable  to  watch  lh«proce»  by  which 
*'^''-        these  three  powers  were  consolidated  into  a  nation. 

The  strongest  force  which  worked  upon  them  was  Chris, 
lianity.     It  wja  introduced  into  this  country  by  way  of  Kent, 
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in  597,  bul  for  jome  time  it  wa«  rri^aTda],  like  the  old  hcitthen 
Iniluenca  religions,  as  the  private  affair  of  the  kiiig  and  tribe 
of  C&ri^  which  accepted  il,  and  nothing  more.  During  that 
Uaaitj.  period  il  WfeaUeened  rathet  than  strengthened  the  hands 
of  the  nileix  who  adopted  it,  ihrough  the  unpopularity  which  for 
a  time  vas  certain  to  stuich  to  so  great  a  novchy,  Tht;  power 
of  Northumbria  was  more  or  less  predominant  from  about  600 
to  660,  but  an  interval  during  which  Mercia  was  ihu  »lrongcr 
coincided  with  the  first  years  after  the  conversion  of  the  Nor- 
thumbrian kins,  Bui  »oon  ihc  ne»-  faith  was  shown  to  be  strong 
for  war  a*  well  as  for  peace,  and  its  spread  resulted  in  the 
rstablishmeni  by  the  Northumbrians  of  a  xort  of  supremacy 
over  the  grcaiirr  part  of  England.  L'Tidoubtedly  there  was 
little  more  in  such  a  supremacy  than  the  name,  but  names 
have  great  (Kiwer  over  men's  minds,  and  this  ("hrisii.in  over- 
lordship  may  be  looked  ujion  as  the  first  -^hadon■y  outline  of 
&M«pt-  "  P"'"''^»l  union.  What  vras  even  more  important, 
■noe  of  however,  than  the  maniul  vigour  with  which  the 
Honikn  NotthuTubrian  converts  spread  ('htistian  doctrine 
^""^  Ihrough  Ihc  country,  was  their  final  scceplnncc  in  664 

of  the  discipline  and  tiadiiions  of  the  Roman  Chur<:h.  The 
fillers  of  the  north  had  hesitated  long  between  Christianity  as 
it  had  been  brought  by  Augustine  direct  from  Rome,  and  that 
foiin  of  it  which  had  sprung  up  simultaneously  in  Ireland,  but 
at  last  the  King  Oswiu  came  to  ihc  decision  which  was  so  all- 
important  for  the  piogress  of  England.  The  %\ovj  goes  thai 
be  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  undisputed  claim  of  St  I'cter 
to  hold  Ihc  keys  of  Htaven,  and  hastened  to  secure,  as  he 
thought,  his  own  enUy  into  a  better  world  by  recognising  the 
('hurch  of  so  powerful  a  saint  as  tlie  only  tnie  one.  I'rolKibly 
his  advisers,  Benedict  Biscop  and  Wilfrid,  who  were  men  of 
some  knowledge  and  experience,  were  in  reaJity  able  10  furnish 
the  kiiig  with  brtli-T  reason^i  thjn  ihi«  for  clinging  to  the  greatest 
corporation  of  the  civilised  world.  Irish  Christianity,  admirable 
thoiit^  it  was  for  its  purity  and  «eal,  was  a  religion  wiiliout  a 
framework ;  It  had  nothing  of  llie  orgiiniscd  strength  of  the 
conCiitental  church,  nothing  resembling  the  great  suucture  of 
lavre  and  customs  which  haA  grown  and  was  destined  to  grow 
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up  under  the  nilc  or  Rome,  iltit  for  itic  Syiiod  of  Whitl>y, 
as  it  WW  calk'd.  Clitic  till  nil)'  uiight  in  a  political 
^J^IJ^  sense  hnvc  drawn  ihc  Anglo-Saxons  bade  instead  of 
piuliing  thcQi  on. 
Aa  it  was,  ihc  Churcb  in  Kn|<land  may  claim  In  Imve  taken 
a  %'ery  decided  lead  of  iht- State.  In  the  Church  a  hierarchy 
was  oonslnwted  and  con^'tituii'd  uutlionty  wa.%  rccogtiist-d  before 
lunon^  ibe  people  at  large  there  was  much  reverence  for  any 
nuihority  which  was  not  backed  up  by  the  swotd.  Th«  i)ower4 
of  bishop*  were  clearly  defined  while  those  of  kings  were  little 
underMood  by  thcmsclws  or  anjbody  else ;  and  the  ecclesias- 
tical rulers  look  the  whole  of  Knglnnd  into  view  while 
Ohnr«h  (he  xR.&\  of  Northumbria  and  ihe  men  of  Wesscx 
Milan '  **'"  '•'K^'ded  one  another  as  natural  born  enemies. 
The  work  wa*  not,  liaiipily,  done  in  a  day,  and  the 
gradual  building  up  before  their  eyts  of  so  great  a  structure  as 
a  luilioftal  church  must  have  hel|H.-d  the  nation,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  to  rcali&e  that  what  had  been  done  (or  tlicm 
u  Chtittians  they  m^ht  do  for  themselves  as  Knglishmcn. 
VViihin  seventy  yeais  of  the  mission  of  Sl  Au|(iiHiine 
the  watchful  Mother  Church  selected  and  despatched 
the  first  great  organiser  of  the  English  ecclesiastical 
syfttern — Bishop  'I'lieoddic  of  Tarsus,  lie  set  to  work  at  once 
upon  the  formation  of  bishoprics,  Ihe  boundaries  of  which 
veiy  generally  toliowed  those  of  the  kingdoms,  and  that  pan 
of  the  work  was  complete  before  his  death ;  but  the  mapping 
out  of  the  counny  into  parishes  each  with  its  priest,  went 
tlowly  on  for  a  century  or  more.  Under  Theodore's  rule,  loo, 
•n  event  took  place  which  in  the  light  of  later  knowledge  we 
tnun  consider  as  one  of  the  first  importance.  In  675  a  general 
ccdoaianical  council  was  called  logclhcr  at  Hertford  to  consult 
upon  the  affairs  of  the  English  Church.  Some  time  was  still 
to  ebp«e  before  a  similar  council  could  meet  to  deal  with 
secular  matters,  but,  when  the  time  wu^  ripe,  here  was  a  model 
Upon  which  sueli  a  one  might  be  fornied. 

Hut  for  this  thread  of  union  in  the  Church  it  almost  seems 
■3  if  the  contending  i)Ower>  within  England  might  at  tht^  lime, 
inMcad  of  drawing  dose  together,  have  burst  cniiicly  asunder. 
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to  be  barbarous  and  happy  each  in  its  own  way.  For  itearly  a 
century  and  3  half  nf^er  tlie  collapse  of  North  11  mbrli,  sbout  thu 
ycar  660,  such  |ralitica]  supremacy  as  existed  was  bandied  about 
from  hand  to  hand  with  a  bewildering  rapidity.  There  was  a 
period  of  Mercian  jTOWcr,  n  period  of  \Vcsl  Saxon  power,  and 
then  a^in  a  revival  of  Herein,  while  Norlhumbria  continued 
meanwhile  in  a  sCute  of  such  i^olitical  anarchy  as  prevented 
her  from  cither  Iiecoming  aji  inlei^ral  })art  of  another  ktni^doin 
or  forming  a  strong  one  of  her  own.  What  such  power  was 
worth  when  possessed,  and  whether  the  effect  of  its  poii-ie«sion 
was  anything  more  than  to  direct  with  whom  tlie  warriors  were 
to  fighl,  is  very  doubtful  indeed.  VVc  know  at  least  that  during 
the  period  of  Nortliumbria's  greatest  weakness  in  face  of  her 
rivals  she  produced  scholars  and  churchmen  who  were  famed 
throughout  the  dvitised  world.  At  this  time  the  learned  Bede 
lived  out  his  quiet  life ;  a  little  later  a  great  school  was  founded 
at  Vork  ;  and  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  i^^ntury  produced 
Boniface,  who  took  a  gicat  share  in  the  work  of  preaching 
Cbrisiinnity  to  the  rising  nation  of  the  Frank*,  and  Alcuin,  the 
friend  of  Charicfnagnc. 

At  length,  in  S02,  two  years  after  Charlemagne 
AWMjiloB  had  a^^iimcd  the  title  of  Empensr,  there  a]>]>catcd  in 
LiW^MM.  ^■".''''"'*1  '•'"*'  *'"'  "^^  sorely  needed— a  man  of  out- 
standing ability.  This  was  E^jbert  of  \Ves.sex,  the 
grandfiithef  of  .Alfretl  the  Great,  whom  the  Saxon  ('hioniclc 
describes  as  the  eighth  kii>g  who  was  overlord  of  England 
Making  due  allowai^ce  for  the  honest  pride  of  the  chronicler, 
we  may  safely  ^"68*  that  Egbert's  oveilordship, 
without  l>eing  very  strong,  was  of  greater  extent  and 
rather  less  shadowy  than  ihiu  of  any  of  his  se\t;n 
predecessors.  He  seems  to  have  incorporated  Kei«  and  Essex 
with  his  own  south-western  territory,  to  have  defeated  the 
Mercians  and  Northumbrians,  obtaining  from  tliem  some  pro- 
mise of  allegiance,  and  also  to  have  driven  the  Celtic  inhabi- 
tants of  Cornwall  further  hack,  thus  extending  his  power  upon 
that  side.  Judguig  Egb^t  by  his  actions,  and  portly  also  by 
the  ambitious  schemes  ol  continental  alliance  which  his  son 
developed,  it  seems  fair  to  credit  him  with  a  clearer  knowli 
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tor  what  he  was  <loini^  nnd  might  do  tiiun  aiiy  Saxon  or  AnK'taii 
nilcf  had  yd  possciscd.  His  soiis  showed  perhaps  less  capa- 
city ;  but  It  ix  a  good  proof  of  the  strength  of  these  West  Saxon 
kings  that  tbe^  succeeded  m  building;  up  their  power  in  the 
'free  ofKuch  8  terrible  problem  as  ihm  of  tho  Danes. 
Danikli  la.  ^^'"^  "'^V  '©"((hly  divide  the  Danish  invaiions  of 
VBsiMu:  England  into  two  periods,  separated  by  an  interval 
of  wwniioraliW  tranquillity.  There  -asa  a  long  period 
of  more  than  a  hundred  years,  from  the  latter  pan 
of  the  eighth  century  to  the  end  of  the  ninth,  and  a  short  one, 
ftoiit  ;ibout  990  to  1016.  At  the  end  of  ibc  second  i>criod 
a  I'innish  king  ruled  o\-cr  the  whole  of  tingland :  and  even 
during  the  fir&t,  though  Alfred  the  Gre.it  managed  lo  check 
the  progrfiKs  of  the  invaders,  they  were  extraordinarily  success- 
ful. It  is  almo^t  a  temptation  10  suppose  that  the  conditions 
of  warfare  eleven  hundred  years  ago  were  so  radically  diffetcnl 
from  those  of  to  day  that  attack  iras  always  c;isicr  than  defence ; 
^  for,  while  we  read  again  and  again  in  the  history  of  the  first 
^^Lthousantl  )-eant  cf  the  Christian  era  of  the  conquest  of  one 
^Vfttx^lc  by  another,  there  are  no  such  recordit  of  succeuful 
r  yf^j  ,,^  rcsisunce.  Why  were  the  Angles  and  Faxons  unable 
^^BtlwOuM  to  drive  these  Danish  iiwoder^  from  their  coasts? 
^^MoaMtiM  Kot  for  want  of  realising  the  danger  or  endeavouring 
^^r^  to  meet  it ;  for  it  is  related  in  the  Chronicle  how. 

"  when  in  the  year  787  three  ships  were  seen  appraachin;^  tlie 
'  reeve,'  the  nearest  person  in  authority,  went  straight  down  to 
the  shore  to  receive  then),  and  tried  10  lay  haiid.s  on  the  men 
who  filled  them, 'for  that  he  knew  not  who  they  were ' -the 
best  ground  fur  sutpicion  anions  a  primitive  ]>eopte.  Not  for 
want  of  the  fighting  blood,  either,  or  of  skill  in  arms,  for  the 
Aftglo-Saxon:t  came  from  very  much  the  sjimc  stock  as  the 
Dane! :  they  had  been  known  throughout  their  history  as  good 
figtilint;  n»en,  .ind  they  were  certainly  not  so  far  advanced  in 
civilisation  as  to  yield  to  barliaiian  attack  in  the  same  vay  tliat 

Etbe  Roman  Empire  yielded  to  it. 
It  has  been  suggested— and  there  may  well  be  some- 
diing  in  the  suggestion— that  the  fatal  weakness  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  |ieo|>le:t  arose  from  their  having  develojied,  and   yet 
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nol  do\'cloped  br  enough.  After  three  liurulrc-d  ytxe%  of  the 
more  complex  cxtsloncc  which  had  been  ihcire  since  ibecon- 
ttaM  of  quesi  or  llriuin,  itu-y  i-animl  hiivt-  been  as  (rec  from 
Anglo-  all  the  problems  of  society  as  were  {he  Ocrnians  of 
Snon  Tat-imsi'  day.  A  social  order  which  was  based  on 
^°^'  the  content  of  every  niati  wiiti  his  share  was  likely  lo 
lirwilt  (Iitwn  under  Mtcis  of  circumstances  ;  for  from  the  time 
when  any  began  to  want  or  any  to  cuvet,  the  fundamental 
etjualiiy  was  gone.  In  the  struggle  of  the  conquest  some  men, 
abler  or  stronger  than  the  rest,  must  have  thrui^t  themselves 
forward,  taking  all  they  could  get,  and  forcing  ihcii  weaker  and 
-.  poorer   neighbouK    into  some  sort  of  dcjicndent 

ilnco  position.  Others,  perhaps,  had  attached  themselves 
otrlf  to  the  [leraon  of  the  king :  and  as  the  king  of  W'cssex 
'^■f  or  of  Northumbria  must  be  greater  and  more  power- 
sbU-     '     ^"'  ^''''"  ^^'^  chieftain  of  ;i  petty  tribe,  so  his  followers 

would  claim  power  and  distinction  eclipsing  that  of 
the  old  nobility  of  birth.  Christianity,  again,  lind  struck 
a  heavy  blow  at  the  old  social  sciuclurc,  without  as  ye\ 
providing  a  new  one.  The  laws  of  the  new  religion  would, 
for  instance,  certainly  condemn  the  uld  theory  lliat  only  the 
relatives  of  a  murdered  man  need  resent  his  death,  and  thai 
theirs  in  the  first  place  was  the  duty  of  avenging  it  Vcl,  lliat 
theory  abandoned,  uhai  ]K(t«ible  means  could  there  be  uf 
keeping  order  in  a  society  where  cxety  man  was  as  much 
R  soldier  a»  e%*cry  other,  where  there  were  no  police,  and 
where  the  chief  authority  was  supposed  to  be  vested  in 
gatherings  of  the  tribe?  In  self-defence  such  a  society  would 
he  driven  to  entrust  the  greater  men  with  some  audiority  over 
the  lc5i5CT,  to  restrain  wrongdoers,  and  to  protect  the  weak. 
Un  the  other  hand,  it  is  i|uite  certain  Uiai  the  Angles  and 
Saxons  weic  not  yet  what  all  European  peoples  during  the 
next  few  centuries  tended  to  l>ecome    a  nation  organised  on 

the  feudal  system.  They  had  not  yel,  that  is  to  say, 
FmdftI  ^'"*-'*'  themselves  into  that  framework  in  whidi  each 
Bjtun  class  depended  upon  the  class  above — the  lowest 
iwi  d»-  most  completely — and  all  depcnderl  upon  the  land- 
T«lop«d.      |(  jjj^^.  y^^j  ^i^^j^^  ^^^  ji  jj  ujjj  altogether  unlikely 
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that  they  would  have  succeeded  in  sending  the  Danes  about 
their  bustnea,  for  one  of  the  very  few  iis^crrtioiu.  wliich  may 
safely  be  made  about  feudalbm  it,  that  it  was  ptimarily  adapted 
for  milimn-  {lurposcs.  \Vc  arc  told  that  in  modern  warfare  the 
all-unpoiiaiit  thing  u  individual  initiative  ;  but  [lierc  can  be 
lilUe  doubt  that  in  the  old  hand-to-hand  fighting,  where  every 
man  was  quite  suru  who  hi»  opponent  wa.i,  discipline  waa  atill 
more  essential  We  may  tvell  bclic^x  that  in  this  way  the 
jVngks  and  Saxons  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  fcU 
lictwetn  two  stools.  They  were  no  longer  tribes  of  fierce  and 
adventurous  warriors,  such  as  they  had  been  and  the  Danes 
UlU  were,  accustomed  to  fight,  each  for  his  own  hand,  under 
the  general  leadership  of  some  chieftain  ;  but  neither  were  they 
an  organised  fighting  people,  like  the  Normans  two  hundred 
years  later— disunited  And  unruly,  no  dutibl,  in  civil  lite,  but  in 
time  of  war  recognising  all  due  authority,  yielding  to  it  on  ilie 
one  side  and  enforcing  it  on  the  other. 

rrogNM  Whatevner    the    reasons,  it  is  certain   that   the 

•f  tke        '  heathen  men,'  as  ilie  Chronicle  calls  them,  though 
***"'•■        defeated  in  many   battles,   made  steady  prc^^sa, 
ifler  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  towards  obtaining 
a  foothold  in  Kngland.     More  and  more  frL-()uenl,  as  the  jcars 
go  on,  are  tlie  entries  in  the  Chronicle  which    describe   the 
Attacks  made  by  the   Uanes,  their   raids  from  Ireland,   the 
usistance  rendered  them  by  the  \Vel.ih,  and   the  elTuris  of 
the  Ivnglish  kings  to  overcome  them.     Cgbcrt  defeated  the 
enemy  in  one  or  tun  great  biiitles,  relying  thiefly  on  the  help 
of  his  ealdormen  and  nobles  and  on   that  of  the  Church. 
Ethelwulf,  his  son  and  successor,  hit  on  the  expedient  of  a 
foreign  connection  to  strengthen  his  hand.s,  visited  the  l-'rankish 
<_!ourt.  and  married  Judith,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bald.    But 
neither  these  efforts  nor  those  of  two  of  l^ibelwulf's  sons,  who 
nagitcd  in  tuni,  seem  to  liavc  been  of  much  avail ;  and  we 
read  how,  in  85 1,  '  the  heathen  men  for  the  first  time  remained 
over  winter  in  Thanet,'  and  again,  in  R55,  bow  (hey  s|)cnt  the 
winter  in  Sheppcy.      In   point  of  faa,  two  vxry  im|)OT[.-int 
means  of  defence  were  entirely  lacking  in  England.    There 
«M  no  such  thing  an  u  Ikxt,  >hips  being  used  for  iraiis]K>rt 
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on]]' ;  and  thus  an  enemy  wlio  came  over  Bca  could  iie%-cr  be 
prcvciilcd  from  reaching  the  heart  or  the  country  by  way 
of  the  rivers,  while  the  impotent  defenders  stood  gnashing 
their  teeth  on  the  banks.  And  there  were  no  fortifications. 
Defence  from  within  a  walled  town  was  foreign  to  the  whole 
Anglo-Saxon  conception  of  warfere,  and  so  every  centre  of 
such  primitive  town-life  as  tlie>-  had— London,  Canterbury, 
York — lay  unprotected  and  inviting  plunder  or  fire. 
Alfrad  -^^   ''^-^^   there   came  a   West  Siuon  king  who, 

ttta  among  his  other  gifts,  had  that  of  rcadhicss  to  learn 

Ote«l.  by  experience.  .Alfred  the  (.Ircat,  youngest  son  of 
Ethelwulf,  who  succeeded  to  the  crown  in  S;i,  possessed' 
already  some  knowledge  of  alTaire.  As  a  child  he  had  shon-n 
ability ;  ut  his  most  impressionable  age  he  was  sent  by  his 
father  lo  Rome,  and  on  such  a  journey  must  have  gained  some 
little  in>ighl  into  the  life  of  gn-ai  naiionx.  iJuring  the  teign 
of  his  brother  Etbelicd,  Alfred  saw  siiriing  times.  In  its  lost 
year  there  were  nine  great  battle^  fought  against  the  Dunes  in 
the  south  of  England  alone,  where  they  were  now  pressing 
fiercely  on.  In  most  of  these  Alfred  must  have  taken  |fart ; 
and  of  one  it  is  recorded  that  he  won  the  day  by  leading  the 

Saxons  forward  while  his  irresolute  brother  still 
CbuRctnr.  li"gWid  among  the  ptiesis.      His  own  reign  falls 

naturally  into  two  periods— that  in  which  he  fought 
against  the  Danes,  and  that  in  which  he  endeavoured,  in 
the  ]>ortion  of  F.ngland  \di  lo  him,  to  repair  the  mischief  the 
struggle  had  done  and  to  get  ready  for  die  next  attack.  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  as  soldier  and  as  administrator  he 
was  equally  admirable,  for  -he  is  one  of  the  very  few  eminent 
men  in  history  whom  contemporaries  and  posterity  have 
combined  to  applaud  and  lot  whom  no  one  has  a  word 
of  dispraise.  Perhaps  he  had  that  personal  magnetism  which 
every  really  great  ruler  neems  tu  po$$cs» :  perhap-^  in  those 
simple  times  il  was  easier  to  sec  the  purity  of  a  man's  motives ; 
but  certainly  in  Alfred's  darkest  days  his  people  appear  to 
bavc  still  bcltc%'ed  in  him  and  trusted  him  entirety,  iiii 
greatest  merit  was  the  courage  to  do  what  few  can  to  play 
a  losing  game  till  the  luck  turns.     ^V'hen  he  took  Uie  reins 
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of  government  from  his  brocluT's  feeble  hands  the  stnigKlc 
Hli  piD-  looked  nearly  hopelcii^  ;  but  Alfn-d  fought,  he 
••rtrndm  negotiated,  he  laboured  to  rouse  the -spirit  of  his 
orWoMOK.  people ;  and  in  ihc  end  he  Kucreedcd.  (ty  the 
I'rijiy  of  Wcdmorc,  which  he  made  with  ihc  Danes,  some- 
thing hke  oflc-lhird  o(  Ivnjiland,  ihe  soiuh  and  nouth-west,  was 
kept  under  Saxon  rule,  while  the  rest  w^is  yielded  lo  the 
invader.  By  these  means  the  Danish  invcuions  were  pre- 
raited  from  leading,  as  they  might  have  done,  lo  a  migration, 
and  Et  way  was  cleared  for  a  revival  of  Saxon  power  shortly 
afterwards.  England  was  thus  saved  from  a  danger  which 
LiircatcTH-d  her  very  nearly.  It  is  hard  for  us  at  the  present 
day  to  conceive  of  our  country  growing  up  as  a  part  of  an 
empiro  instead  of  the  founder  of  one ;  but  there  can  be  little 
loubi  that  t)ie  iirojcct  formed  by  Canute  in  the  next  century 
lo  build  up  a  great  northern  confederacy,  of  which 
llngbnd  mui  to  bu  a  member.  If  this  country  had  Wen 
thickly  |)eopled  throughout  by  Danes  when  he  became  its  ruler 
wc  must  believe  that  his  plan  would  have  had  an  excellent 
chance  of  fulfilment. 

Alfred  spent  the  second  half  of  hia  reign  in  pre- 
^1*°'  paring  for  a  renewal  of  the  struggle,  and  in  tho»e 
mat.  labours  of  writing  and  teaching  which  have  won  him 
so  much  of  his  fame.  There  is  no  need  to  suppone 
Ihiit  he  ftas  a  n-alous  sdiolar,  who  loved  literature  for  its  own 
:c  alone.  He  was  a  king  Through  aiid  through,  and  he 
ttpon  the  encouragement  of  learning  and  the  revival  of 
struggling  Church  as  means  which  he  must  adopt  for  llie 
better  government  of  his  people.  He  invited  foirign  scholars 
to  his  Court,  founded  schools,  and  restoretl  monaMcries  which 
in  the  chaos  of  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  had  fallen  to  ruin ; 
he  caused  a  trustworthy  chronicle  to  be  put  together  from  Ihe 
difTereiit  monkish  records ;  and  he  translated  llede's  '  l^iclesi- 
aatlcal  History'  and  other  valuable  works  into  the  English 
tongue.  Lamenting  meanwhile  over  the  small  number  left  in 
the  country  of  those  who  could  read  I.atin.  Yet  all  this 
work  the  king  must  have  done  with  his  eyes  turned  lo  the 
«a,  where  danger  lay :  it  was  as  If  Queen  Elisabeth  should 
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have  set  about  reforming  ihc  Univeniitiex  white  llic  Armiula 
was  preparing,  or  Piit  begun  to  educate  the  working  classes 
while  Napoleon  gathered  his  great  army  at  Boulogne.  Certainly 
Alfrtd  never  forgot  for  a  moment  that  his  first  duty  was  the 
de/cnoe  of  the  country,  although  from  the  chronicles  of  ihc 
^njc  it  apiKttts  that  he  liad  mmv  dirticulty  in  nuking  the 
Ition  SCO  how  pressir^  a  matter  this  was.  The  English 
em  to  have  been  then  as  now  a  little  unimaginative,  and 
apt,  when  ihcy  no  longer  saw  danger  Iwfore  tlieni,  to  be 
sceptical  ns  to  its  existence.  Evidently  the  king  found  them 
dtfKciUt  to  Ntir  into  activity,  and  it  h  not  juiprUing  tu  find 
him  inflicting  summitry  punishment  on  the  lazy  and  disobedient. 
Having  been  (luick  enough  to  mc  the  chief  dc- 
Dlaoa  tor  ^'^'''  '"  "^'^  P^'P'*'*  m«in»  of  defence,  Alfred  act 
dafoBM.  about  tlte  wroik  of  making  them  good.  In  the  brsl 
place  he  ordered  ships  to  be  built  to  meet  Uiose  in 
which  the  l>jin«s  swarmed  up  our  rivers.  These  ships  woe 
designed  by  ilie  king  himxelf,  but  3x  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  used  with  any  efTecl  duriiij;  .Alfred's  own  reign,  we 
are  driven  to  suppose  that  the  royal  methods  of  IkuI- building 
were  not  a  complete  success.  Ne^-crthckss  the  idea  of  a  fleet 
for  England  was  a  moNt  important  and  fruitful  one,  and  during 
the  next  reign  English  ships  .iccni  to  have  been  able  to  hold 
the  Cliunnd.  Alfred  also  undertook  the  organisation,  probably 
the  lir>t  that  was  at  all  systematic,  of  his  land  forcet.  The 
Aghdng  power  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons  simply  consisted,  as 
it  had  done  from  Ihc  beginning  of  their  history,  of  the  whole 
mass  of  able-bodied  men.  This  w^s  all  very  well  for  ihc 
purpose  of  repulsing  a  plundering  expedition,  but  plainly  in 
case  of  long^ontinued  war  there  was  ttkc)y  to  be  difficulty  in 
bringing  home  to  any  one  in  particular  a  responsibility  which 
WM  so  widely  distributed.  I'cople  must  cat.  even  if  the  Danei 
Were  sacking  London,  and  for  that  purpose  the  land  must  be 
cultivated.  Alfred  therefore  adopted  the  plan  of  dividing  the 
'  host,'  or  whole  body  of  fighting  men,  into  three  interchange- 
able portionsi  each  in  its  turn  to  6i:bt  in  Ihc  field,  to  till  the 
ground  at  home,  or  lo  defend  the  towru.  This  in  itself  was 
a  great  step,  and  ii  led  the  king  to  provide  a  rcme4iy  for  the 
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other  greftl  w<»knL-ss  in  Anglo-Saxon  defeiicp.  If  towns  were 
to  be  defended  they  mim  \}c  fortifird ;  not  of  coiiTNe  as  we 
nowadays  should  inMinctively  pictuiv  it  done,  with  moats  and 
twrets  ai»d  liattlcm<.-nls,  l>ut  probahly  with  earthworks  >nd 
diidies  and  low  walls,  which  would  be  (enough  to  pvc  the 
proiectont  of  the  htiis  nnd  fields  an  ndviinlsgL-  in  hand-to-hnnd 
fitting.  Even  of  such  simple  fdrtiricatiom  Alfred  himself 
bad  Bot  time  to  erect  many,  but  when  his  dc«ccnd.ints  caine  to 
the  throne  it  was  clear  that  they  had  learned  the  lesson. 
^^^  'I'hv  first-fruits  of  Alfred's  policy  were  gathered 

b)'  himself  st  the  end  of  hit  reign,  though  the  real 
har\'cst  came  to  his  successors.  'ITic  Danes  made 
another  aiUck  shorlly  before  Alfred's  deatli  in  901, 
but  were  repulsed  and  lost  a  slice  of  (heir  territory.  Under 
the  two  iKxt  kin^s,  Edward  and  AthelMan,  the  offensive  policy 
was  pushed  hard,  and,  during;  the  cessation  of  external  attack, 
Engbitd  was  rapidly  drawn  back  into  some  sort  of  submission 
to  the  Saxon  house.  I'he  Danes  who  had  settled  in  Kngland 
were  not  displaced  ;  but  their  presence  meant  rather  an  in- 
ngoration  of  tlie  old  blood  than  an  infusion  of  new.  1'h<-tr 
tuiguagc,  laws,  and  customs  were  clo-tely  akin  to  those  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  and  their  heathen  religion  the)-  vety  soon  cast 
ande.  Edward  won  his  way  step  by  step  through  the  Mid- 
lands and  carried  his  authority  to  the  norih.  Athclstan, 
a  still  more  ambitious  ruler,  esuhlished  a  feudal 
supremacy  over  the  Welsh  and  Scots  ;  he  formed 
alliances  with  such  continental  monarchy  as  Heniy 
•r  Edward  of  Germany  ;  and  by  him  and  his  immedime  «ic- 
udAthtl-  g(^i5fs  high-sounding  titles  were  assumed.  ITieac 
eighty  or  ninety  years  of  conquest  within  tint  iiiland 
and  of  peace  outside  it  were  the  triumphant  period  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  monarchy,  the  time  when  it  seemed  as  if  this 
nation,  welded  together  out  of  warring  tribes,  might  well  become 
one  of  the  great  Kuropean  powers. 

m^  Fojsibly  it  might  have  done  so  if  its  enemies  had 

Mltiai  «f    left  it  alone  for  a  few  huodred  years  more,     llut  the 
iMg^i-       tenth  century  was  not  a  time  when  a  nation  could 
work,  secure  and  undisturbed,  through  the  stages  of 
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progress  that  wcviktncd  it  towards  the  stage  that  made  it  suong. 
Invaders  caniu  o^ain  from  the  nortli,  and  Rngluiid  wax  unable 
to  repel  ihcm :  for  the  giowili  which  made  her  national  life 
more  complex,  her  Wnp.  more  splendid,  and  hrr  nobles  more 
ambitious,  was  steadily  robbing  ht-i  of  the  robust  barbarinn 
Mrcnglh  of  older  timen.  The  fotcs;s  of  monarchy  and  of 
fcLidali»n)  were  in  lad  struggling  for  supremacy,  and  to  tlieir 
conflict  the  reil  strength  of  tho  Anglo-Saxon  people,  embodied 
in  the  niax!(  of  (icenicn,  was  bi-^ing  xaerifi<:ed.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  monarchy  had  come  Brsi,  Alfred,  "ho  was  a 
Coiiflioi  fA  ^in>"g  "inni  a»<i  prtsscd  by  circumstances,  assumed 
MoQiireiij  considerably  more  power  tlian  his  predecessors.  He 
kud  Fen-  issued  the  first  real  code  of  law's,  using  his  own 
alum.  jinigmcni  in  selection  from  the  national  customs ; 
he  fint  defined  the  crime  of  treason  against  the  Icing  ;  under 
him  wc  first  hear  of  the  Koj-nl  Court,  where  the  Icing  g<ithered 
his  wise  men  or  Wiiau  about  him.  Under  such  ^iiccestiful 
niters  as  hi»  descendant^  it  was  natural  that  the  progress 
should  continue.  The  kings  spoke  and  acted  always  less  after 
the  manner  of  a  tribal  chief  and  more  after  that  of  a  territorial 
monarch,  ihey  appointed  such  officials  as  treasurers  and  clerks, 
and  they  steadily  extended  the  scope  of  royal  privilege. 
Wc  find  from  the  laws  issued  by  the  successors  of  Alhelstan 
that  a  general  oath  of  allegiance  was  now  demanded— from  all 
men,  we  may  suppose,  who  were  of  sufficient  importance  to 
be  considered  ;  and  we  find  also  that  the  final  appeni  from  an 
unjust  decision  of  the  local  courts  or  assemblies  was  to  tlie 
kii>g  himself,  who  was  coming  to  be  regarded  as  the  source 
of  law.  Bui  able  and  ambitious  as  tltese  rulers  were,  ihey 
found  that  they  could  mainiiiin  this  increase  of  power  only  by 
yidding,  in  tlic  first  place,  large  privil^s  to  the  carls,  and 
by  securing,  sccondl)',  the  support  of  the  Church. 

The  earls  or  ealdormcn  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
system,  though  as  a  rule  no  doubt  men  of  noble 
birth,  were  primarily  what  we  should  call  holders  of  office  under 
the  Crown.  Tlieir  duty  was  to  govern  their  respective  districts 
in  subordination  to  the  king ;  and  from  the  time  of  Alfred  the 
Great  the  theory  seems  to  have  been  that  they  were  appointed 
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entiraljr  ai  his  discretion.  Bui  cicaily,  unless  a  king  were 
.personally  strong  enough  to  keei>  these  appointments  firmly 
in  his  hand  and  to  check  the  naiuial  tendency  of  the  office 
to  become  herediiaiy,  his  trprtscnta lives  at  a  distsnce  were 
likely  to  become  something  much  more  like  his  rivals.  \Vith 
the  best  will  in  the  world  a  king  in  Wessex  could  have  few 
practical  means  of  brinKing  his  auihoitty  to  bear  on  an  earl 
'yfc^j,  in  NoTthumliri.-i,  unless  by  removing  him  from  his 
(TMt  office.  Most  of  the  tenth-century  kings  found,  in 
>**■'■  fact,  that  they  had  to  purchase  ihv  geneml  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  supicmac-y  3ik1  the  payment  of  royal  dues 
b>'  altovring  the  carb  to  do  very  much  as  Ihcy  liked  in  their 
own  iihires.  What  they  liked  to  do  w&s,  not  unnnturully,  to 
make  themselves  the  centre  of  auiboriiy  for  all  who  came 
beneath  tbeir  rule,  and  apparently  akso  to  assert  within  their 
bcnindanes  some  sort  of  tcnilorial  rights.  l~huB,  to  what  re- 
mained of  the  old  feelings  of  tribal  indcpendL-ncc  there  \vas 
now  added  the  independence  of  unruly  feudatories.  An  earl 
oi  East  Anglia  would  consider  himself  not  only  lord  of  all 
East  .''Vnglianx,  hut  in  some  sort  also  owner  of  the  stiil,  and 
he  would  look  upon  all  who  held  land  within  his  earldom  as 
somehow  specially  .iiiliji.cl  to  him  and  owing  him  service. 
And  although  the  growth  of  this  theory,  by  which  the  king 
wa«  lord  o«ily  of  great  lords— who,  in  their  turn,  commanded 
all  lesser  men— was  more  fatal  than  any  other  social  change 
could  liave  been  to  the  citsblishment  of  the  ro)^l  power,  yet 
the  kings,  perhajis  unconsciously,  helped  it  in  another  way 
as  well  as  through  the  large  licence  they  allowed  to  the  carls. 
They  introduced  the  system  by  which  a  man  who  possessed 
no  land  could  be  held  responsible  to  the  law  only  through 
some  Murd  '  who  did  ;  and  as  a  consequence  of  such  respon- 
sibility the  lord  was  recognised  as  having  authority  which  it  was 
difficult  to  limit  over  these  obscure  and  landless  neighbours. 
ij«t«v  of  Some  such  arnm^emt-nt  was  perhaps  ncreKaryat 

■lerdi'fOT  a  lime  when  the  country  was  reduced  to  chaos  by 
UndlcM  constant  war,  when  the  law  possessed  only  the  mvst 
"*"■  primitive  machinery,  and  when  there  were  no  means 

of  rapid  communication  whatever.     A  man's  land  was  hb  only 
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pledge  of  good  conduct,  and  if  he  had  none,  ii  was  the  easiest 
thing  in  ihe  world  for  him  to  sliji  over  the  border  into  the  next 
shire,  or  even  into  the  next  'hundred,'  a  dlrision  of  which 
each  sliire  held  a  good  inanj-,  iind  lenve  no  trace  behind  him. 
But  whatever  the  necessities  of  public  order,  it  is  clear  that 
smbiiioiiEt  Inndownent  were  now  placed  in  a  position  in  which 
the  temptation  to  extend  theif  power  was  partictibrly  strong. 
If  a  lord  exercised  authority  over  a  certain  number 
of  hi.*  [lOorcT  neighbouTK,  it  would  be  exceedingly 
»niplc  for  him  to  claim,  by  analogy,  ihcr  right  lo 
exercise  it  over  all,  and  lo  enforce  his  claitn  by  the  argument, 
so  comprehensible  to  the  most  primitive  intelligence,  of  the 
strong  hand.  These  very  Danish  wars,  again,  which  had 
shown  the  beginnings  of  the  change,  must  have  grc-atly  hastened 
it  Innumerable  small  freeholders  had  been  ruined  by  the 
failure  of  iheir  crops  or  by  the  ravages  of  ihc  enemy;  they 
had  liad  to  leave  their  land  to  follow  some  powerful  leader  to 
battle,  and  lo  return  to  it  as  his  dei>endants.  Thus  while  the 
enrUwere  stmgi^ling  lo  make  ihenuelves  link  kings,  ami  the 
king  to  make  himself  a  great  one,  each  side  forgot  bow  lo 
unite  with  Ihc  other  for  the  defence  of  their  country. 
Onion  of  ll'*^  alliance  of  the  Crown   with  the  Church 

Orowa«iiil  had  existed  unbroken  since  the  lime  when  the 
°'"^''  kings  of  the  Heptarchy  had  been  the  finti 
converts,  and  their  people  had  followed  ihcm  to  baptism 
as  readily  as  ihcy  followed  them  to  battle.  Civil  govern- 
ment had  been  helped  in  its  growth  by  ecclesiastical ;  royal 
authority  had  Iwen  supported  by  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church.  In  earlier  times  an  archbishop  faced  a 
king  OR  etjual  terms,  ond  even  in  the  bter  .Anglo-Saxon  days 
tht:  province  of  the  head  of  the  ("hurch  was  but  vaguely 
Tunrkitl  off  fnsm  that  of  the  head  of  the  lution.  The  legal 
and  moral  obligations  of  the  |>eople  were  explained  to  Iheni, 
with  an  admirable  directness,  on  the  authority  of  both.  '[ 
and  the  anchbinho]).'  say  the  laws  of  King  Edgar,  about  the 
year  960,  'command  ihat  ye  aitger  not  ('•od.'  Bui  by  the 
irony  of  fate  this  very  union  of  powers  trandbrmed  itself  into 
a  source  of  weakness  for  ihc  nation.     It  was  not  merely  thai 
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[each  king  nuule  large  gnnis  of  land  to  ablicy*  and  monas- 
land  trhich   might  oihctwisc  hnvc  supported  fighting 

lltbMOBM  "'"^  •   '^"'^  ''^'*  *'*'*  ^  '"oniplaint  as  okl  as  Itcdc's 

[aMOTM     history,  written  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  before. 

«4aMIin«l  But  towards   the  end  of  [he   tenth   century    there 

appeared  two  parties  among  the  bishops,  one  chiig- 

pijng  to  the  lax  Chureh  systt-m,  whidi  had  transformed  the 
moiujteries  into  communities  of  secular  priests  and  clerics; 
the  other,  which  included  the  celebrated  Dunstan,  Archbishop 
of  Cant«h«rj',  eager  for  a  revi;-al  of  the  stricter  mona.ttic 
life  The  monastic  party  supported,  the  king  and  a  strong 
government,  the  secular  ]>arty  took  ndes  with  ihv  rarb,  whose 
aim  a)>peaied  to  be  to  reduce  the  royal  power,  as  tt  was  being 
reduced  in  Germany,  to  the  merest  shadow.  As  too  often 
happens  when  religious  and  political  controversies  are  con- 
fused, the  mass  of  each  parly  neglected  the  first  issue  for  the 
second  In  the  reiftn  of  Kd>;ar,  whose  chief  advi.ier  Dtinslan 
was,  what  wc  should  call  reforms  in  the  adminisuation  were 
caiTJed  out  with  an  ene^y  which  showed  that  the  archbishop 

,was  distinctly  more  suicsman  than  ecclesiastic  at  heart. 
Measures  wen.-  taken  to  revive  nr  reorganise  the  old 
Jf^f '"  temtoiial  division  of  the  hundred  for  the  purpose 
of  some  sort  of  police  system ;  to  provide  for  the 
regular  meeting  of  the  local  courts  which  tieloiiged  to  the 
htindred  and  to  the  shire ;  and  to  define  the  rights  of  the 
king  in  jutiNdiction.  Tliiit  was  all  excellent  so  long  as  Edgar 
and  Durutan  held  the  reins,  but  the  party  of  disorder  had 
only  to  wail  its  opijomtnity.     Mdgar'K  successor  was  murdered 

l.after  a  reign  of  four  years.     Etliclred,  the  next   king,   was 

].ju  Weak  a  man  as  heart  of  carl  could  wish  ;  Dunsian  fell  from 
,  power,  and  the  contest  between  monarchy  and  feudalism  raged 

|a(luo,wJth  alt  the  ad^^anuge  on  the  side  of  the  feudatories. 
Sat^atime  of  stnit^legavethc  Danish  invader  his  opiMirtuniijr. 
Tlie  attacks  of  the  adventurer  Swegen,  with  a 
^^nge^  mixed  force  from  the  north,  were  spread  over  more 
than  twenty  years,  aiid  the  manner  of  the  Knglish 
defence  showed  how  utterly  demoralised  the  lenders  of  the 
nation  had  become.     King  Ktbelrcd,  catted  the  Unready,  had 
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the  vice  most  btal  id  a  rulor— irresolution.  Hi.s  policy  varied 
from  j-ear  to  year.  A{  one  lime  he  fcatcd  and  disinisicd  the 
carle,  snd  did  his  best  to  wcaikcii  them  :  tx  anoihi^  he  trusted 
them  entirely  and  left  ever^'thing  in  their  hand&  He  fought 
with  all  his  strength  one  year,  then  changed  his  mind  during 
the  next,  :uid  taxed  his  people  fur  tribute  to  bribe  the  invaders 
to  ga  He  levied  huge  sums  lo  buy  an  alliance  with  the 
Nont-cgian.t  ajjainvt  the  Diuies,  then  struck  up  a  friendship 
wiUi  the  Norinani  in&tead,  and  massacred  every  Norwegian  he 
could  lay  his  hands  upon.  'I'hc  carls  showed  thcm«;lvcs  to 
be  as  bad  or  worse,  for  again  and  again  one  or  other  of  them 
played  the  traitor.  The  ehronicles  almost  weary  of  repeating 
tiow,  XI  the  battle  wa.4  about  to  begin,  the  Knglish  leaders  fied 
knd  Moe>-  ^'ih  ^  Ihcii  men.  Such  a  contest  could  end  only 
don  or  in  one  way.  Swegen  himself  died,  but  hi.s  successor, 
"*""*•.  Canute,  found  himself  in  ior6,  after  the  death  of 
Ethelrcd  and  of  his  brave  son  Kdmund  Ironsidi,-,  undisputed 
master  of  England. 

{i^„i,^eigr  The  statement  contains  much  truth,  though  it 
«if  hU  ha.t  a  jiaradoxical  sound,  that  with  the  eslabtislinicni 
"•*■  of  a  Danish  king  upon  the  thnane  the  period  of  the 

reol  tnl!uenc«  of  the  Danish  invasions  upon  Knglish  .tocieiy 
came  to  an  end.  Their  settlements  had  nc%-cr  assumed  the 
character  of  a  migration :  and  even  in  the  districts  most 
thickly  peopled  by  l)ancs  ihej'  were  so  rapidly  assimilated  by 
thi:  Ivnglish  thM  .ill  traces  of  ehungc  soon  disappeared.  Tne 
fact  of  the  invasion  had  been,  u  we  have  seen,  highly  im- 
portant lo  Knglish  lirvirlopment :  but  its  tt-sulls  proved  to  be- 
very  much  \cis.  so.  Certainly  Tanute,  when  he  had  removed,  by 
the  expeditious  methods  common  in  those  days,  all  the  persons 
whom  he  regarded  as  dangerous,  had  no  idea  whale^*CT  of  ruling 
as  an  alien.  He  was  crowned  in  the  manner  of  .in  KnglLshking  ; 
he  dircurted  thai  the  whole  nation  should  swear  to  maintain  the 
laws  of  Edgar,  as  one  of  the  most  famous  of  his  i^axoIl  pre- 
deces.«>Ts  ;  he  Knt  his  Danish  fleet  home,  and  in  a  vet>'  few 
year^  after  his  accession  he  had  filled  every  important  pot>i  in 
the  counliy  with  Knglishmen  instead  of  the  Danes  who  at  first 
had  seized  upon  them.     Canute  was  quite  acute  enough  to  sec 
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which  mtixt  nccexsniily  bv  the  ninrv  faipnrtnni  element  in  this 
union  bct««en  Denmark  and  En^l^nd,  and  to  know  thni  the 
only  «r.-iy  in  which  he  could  niaininin  hi.i  hold  upon  both 
eountne^  vmt  to  identify  hiniHelf  with  the  ationger.  In  a 
charier  addressed  to  his  people  in  loio  he  assures  (hem  that 
his  first  <arc  is  for  their  defence  ;  '  That  have  1  with  God's  help 
taken  precautions  that  never  hcnccfoith  should  enmity  come 
to  you  from  thence'  <l*<-'nmark)  \  and  ho  points  out  how  miidi 
he  has  already  done  to  secure  their  safely :  '  Now  I  shrank  not 
from  my  cost  whilst  hostility  was  in  hand  among  you.  .  .  . 
Then  went  I  myself  into  Denmark,  wrlli  the  men  that  went 
with  me,  from  whence  most  harm  came  to  you.' 

Hi*  ability  and  force  of  chararler  cerlAinty  did 
soDKthing  for  the  English  nation  as  well  as  for  him- 
*df,  though  not  enough.  He  appeant  to  haw:  seen 
that  the  great  though  unconscious  need  of  the 
Knglish  was  for  a  central  government,  not  tyrannical, 
hut  of  iron  strength,  for  a  heavy  pressure  from  above 
to  weld  them  into  a  mass  and  to  destroy  for  ever  the  dis- 
tirKtion  between  Saxon,  Mercian,  and  Northunihrian.  Ilie 
completion  of  that  task  was  far  beyond  his  powers,  as  it 
must  have  been  beyond  the  powere  of  any  one  man.  Bui 
ur>doubted]y  he  did  his  best.  He  strengthened  his  own  hands 
by  maintaining  a  number  of  professional  soldiers,  the 
hus-carU  ;  he  appointed  Godwin,  on  the  Ji^ound  of 
capacity  and  not  of  high  birth,  to  be  his  chief  adviser 
and  to  represent  him  in  his  absence ;  he  conlinuetl  the  land-tax 
which  had  been  begun  of  sheer  necessity  in  time  of  war,  and 
had  htt  sheriffs  (the  oldest  of  all  English  officials)  in  every 
shire  to  see  that  it  was  paid.  He  renewed  all  the  exj>c(lients 
for  keeping  order.  In  his  laws  wc  lind  it  commanded  that 
every  man  shall  be  in  'borh,'  that  i^  to  say,  shall  have  a 
surety  rcspon&ible  for  his  presence  when  required  ;  that  every 
freeman  slull  be  brought  into  a  'himdred'  and  a  'tithing,' 
which  probably  means  no  more  than  that  the  local  authorities 
ore  to  know  where  he  livM  ;  and  that  every  one  alwve  (lie  age 
of  twelve  shall  make  o«th  that  he  will  neither  *  be  a  thief  nor 
be  cognizant  of  theft'— a  very  simple  device  which  no  doubt 
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we  should  <Mgcr1t^  adupt  to-day  if  we  thought  it  likely  to  have 
much  restraining  cRcct.  The  king  suucd  promptly  also  upon 
iriilon  '^'■"  •capon  of  government  which  had  been  so  in- 
wttb  th*  valuable  to  some  of  ihc  Saxon  line.  No  doulit  he 
Ohnrcli.  „j,5  (|uite  sincerely  devout,  but  no  doubt  also  he  saw 
how  great  an  influence  he  could  scqutre  over  his  people's 
mind.s  by  keeping  up  Ihc  fusion  of  religious  and  secular  law 
which  he  found  in  England.  He  exhorts  the  nation  to  keep 
the  laws  to  which  they  have  ^wom,  'for  thai  all  ihc  bishops 
say '  it  is  a  grave  offcncu  to  break  an  oath  ;  and  in  one  breath 
he  urges  the  people  to  refrain  from  murder  and  perjury  and 
to  do  no  work  on  Sunday.  He  calls  their  attention  to  the 
sanction  his  rule  had  received  from  the  I'upc,  and  orders  th.it 
bishops  and  raldormcn  shall  combine  to  cnfone  God's  latv  and 
his  own  royal  authority. 

Hi*  GTTOT  ^^'  *'''^  '^  '^'^  ^^'>olc  made  one  grave  blunder, 

inrorming  pL-rhaps  under  the  circumstances  an  inevitable  one. 
gxeit  Hi-  forpcd  tools  which,  useful  as  ihcy  were  in  his 

eai  omi.  ^^^  h.ind,  could  be  wielded  by  no  lesser  man.  The 
country  had  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign  been  divided  inio 
four  great  earldoms,  the  rulers  of  which  could  not  but  have 
enormous  power,  greater  even  than  those  who  under  the  Saxon 
house  had  eadi  commanded  a  shire.  Tanutc  could  afford  to 
.tee  these  men  powerful,  for  he  knew  that  they  were  in  his  hand, 
to  be  displaced  when  he  chose.  But  ihe  r«u!t  was  that  at  his 
death  in  lojs  the  country  was  able  to  fling  aside  with 
apjKirently  greater  force  than  ever  the  bonds  of  a  strong 
govcrnmeni.  For  any  signs  of  a  national  feeling  helped  into 
existence  by  Canute  we  must  look  to  a  rather  later  time. 
Under  his  immediate  successorn  the  powerful  eails  seemed  to 
play  with  the  country  as  they  pleased. 

Edward  Canute's  two  sons,  who  succeeded  him  one  after 

tkt  the  other,  were  so  wicked  and  so  contt^mptiMe  that 

OOBfHHr.  ^gf,  jf  tjjey  had  not  died  without  issijc  it  is  probable 
that  the  old  line  would  hare  been  recalled.  The  two  reigns 
covered  httic  more  than  half  a  duien  years,  and  in  1041  the 
countrj-  ehcie  for  it*  king  Edward,  son  of  Ethclrcd  by  Emma 
of  Normandy,  ttcII  known  to  us  under  the  name  of  Edward  the 
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Confessor.     A  saint,  acoording  to  the  religious  conceptions 

or  the  tinii:,  h«  no  doubt  was,  but  as  a  king  he  was  almost  as 

inefftrctii-c  as  hi.%  father.    Tliu  histoty  of  his  reign  \i 

u  t,  kiM*  ™**"-'  P^opei'ly  i*"*^  history  of  the  great  house  headed 
by  Godwin,  who  had  been  Canute's  right-hand 
Ruin  and  became  Edward's ;  of  its  contest  witli  the  Mercian 
Povar  af  housc  of  LeofHc,  of  lis  ambitiouii  slruggk*  for 
Sodvu*  supreinc  jrowcr,  and  of  iu  final  overthiow  through 
'^■''''  the  fiiiture  to  lead  a  united  nation  against  the 
Nomui^s.  In  tlie  earlier  yean  of  Kdward's  reign  the  earldoms 
of  Godwin  and  his  sons  included  iwo-thitds  of  Kngland,  only 
the  remoter  northern  parts  being  in  other  hands  A  daughter 
of  the  name  family  was  queen.  The  iem]>orary  disgrace  .ind 
exile  of  the  earls  in  1050  seemed  only  to  result,  uhcn  they 
returned,  in  an  increase  of  their  power.  But  able  as  (>odvrin 
■ikI  his  soni  vrere,  the)-  could  not  be  infallible,  and  un- 
fonunatcly  their  position  was  such,  owing  partly  to  that  very 
weakness  in  the  kiiijj  which  liad  allowed  them  to  climb  tu 
*o  great  a  height  of  power,  that  the)'  could  not  afford  to  make 
mistakes. 

By  pareiuat;e  partly,  and  by  education  wholly, 
I£dw«rd  was  a  Normiin,  and  he  w.t.  iiriaWe  to  free 
himself  from  the  .^1.10^Jiati^Jlls  of  Iiis  youth  or  10 
throw  off,  for  the  sake  of  his  «ut)jects,  the  Norman  followers 
who  hung  about  him.  Hence  there  was  a  strong  foreign  party 
at  Court,  ready  to  fasten  greedily  on  anything  whispered 
against  this  ponerlul  family  of  native  earl.i.  Had  this  party 
been  composed  merely  of  idle  courtiers  (lodwin  might  have 
it,  but  it  contained  men  like  Robert  of  Jumic^s 
of  l>ondon,  who  was  well  worthy  of  the  nation's  respect, 
oreover,  it  had  the  moral  support  of  a  vcr)-  wily  enemy 
the  Channel.  William,  Duke  of  Nurnwndy,  who  had 
a  very  slight  conneaion  with  the  Ejiglisb  royal  family, 
:t  was  endowed  with  a  far-reaching  ambition,  had  already 
n  to  watch  the  |>olitics  of  this  countr>'  witli  keen  interest  i 
And  between  thcM.-  two,  Godwin  and  William,  we  seem  to  trace  ■ 
•omething  like  a  duel  of  diplomacy,  extending  over  years,  and 
destined  to  decide  the  future  of  England.     If  this  i»  the  right 
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iiiter{>retation,  tlien  Godwin  made  a  skilful  thrust  by  sending 
nn  emissary  to  Ihc  Council  of  Rhcims  and  hringing  down  the 
censure  of  ihc  Church  upon  many  of  liis  Norman  enemies  on 
account  of  their  maniagi-s,  but  .1  better  one  still  when  he 
succeetled  in  delaying  Williain'.s  own  ninrriage  w  ith  Matilda  of 
Flanders,  and  obtained  an  alliance  at  that  Court  for  his  own 
son  Toatig.  'Ilic  Norman  parly  had  to  wait  a  few  yeatB  lo 
return  the  stroke. 

About  the  year  1050,  however,  Godwin  made  his  first  serioua 
blunder  by  refusing  to  recognise  the  guilt  of  one  of  bis  sons, 
who  had  committed  a  treacherous  murder.  In  itself,  murder 
was  not  an  olTcnce  which  excited  much  indignation  in  eleventh 
century  England,  but  to  murder  a  Vinsmnn,  and  that  not  in  a 
Ntraiglilforward  manner,  was  liuUI  10  \k:  a  tulefiil  crime,  and  of 
this  f  todwiii's  son  was  plainly  guilty.  \'c(  his  fnthci  continued 
to  protect  him,  and  refused  to  :illow  his  earldom  to  be  t^iken 
away,  thus  oO'endirig  every  instinct  of  rough -and -nstdy  justice 
which  the  English  mind  possessed.  Shortly  afterwards  a 
violent  di.'ipute  broke  out  tjetweeu  (lodwin  and  Eustace  of 
Boulogne,  a  powerful  member  of  the  foreign  party.  As  far  as 
can  be  gathered  <^ri)dwin  was  in  the  ri^'hl,  but  ihe  Normans 
had  succeeded,  by  whatever  means,  in  g.tining  the  king's  ear. 
'i'hc  igiurrt-l  x|)rrad.  and  both  udes  took  up  arm-i.  Siuard  and 
I^eoftic,  the  carls  of  N'orthumbria  and  Mercia,  joined  the  king  ; 
the  Wiian  de<:lared  Godwin  to  be  outlawed,  and  he  and  all  his 
sons  had  to  flee  the  country  for  ihcii  lives.  As  we  have  seen, 
they  soon  returned,  and  in  two  years  were  apparently  more 
powerful  than  before.  Hut  in  their  absence  events  had  marched 
rapidly.  William  of  Normandy  hud  |>;iid  a  visit  to  England 
in  lOji.  taking  notes,  we  may  suppose,  for  future  ust.  He 
had  been  busy,  100,  elsewhere,  for  in  1053  he  succeeded  after 
all  in  bringing  about  his  maniage  with  Matilda  o 
Wllllun'i  i.-ia„(i^.,s,  thus  culling  out  Godwin's  influence  ai  that 
,moy.  Court,  and  also  securing  the  friendship  of  tlie  whole 
northeni  co.tst  to  the  Scheldt,  a  wise  precaution  for 
anyone  contemplating  an  expedition  across  the  Channel. 

When  Godwin  died,  in  1054,  it  appeared  that  his  son  and 
succebsor,  IIai»ld,  though  as  ambitious  as  his  fattier,  was  not 
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h»  equal  in  political  n^dty.    A  second  fninily  complication 

MKm  arose,  and  in  dcalini;  wiih  it  Harold  blunctcn^d  worse 

.,       than  <jo(l"*in  had  done,  for  he  was  afraid  of  his  own 

^,^,^^^     policy.     On  tht  dvalli  of  old  Siward  of  Northunibria 

t»  pov«r:  Harold  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  into  ap- 

liiaditt-     pointing  to  tl»e  vaunt  earldom  his  brother  Tostig, 

*"•■      whom  he  well  knew  to  be  quite  unfit  for  the  position. 

The   r«sult  was  a  revolt  of  the  whole   province  against  tlie 

tyranny  of  its  new  rulrr :  and  when  Harold,  trying 

tifctt"*^     '"  "^'^  '"*  mist*'"!''  banished  his  worthless  brother, 

and  allowed  a  member  of  the  nval  house  of  Leofric 

to  rule  Nocthumbrla,  all  that  he  hitd  done  was  to  divide  Eng> 

[and  a{;aiiist  herself,  and  to  add  a  native  e.irl,  the  exiled  Tosttg, 

to  tile  number  of  her  enemies.     Itut  as  yei  to  all  appearance 

ll;iroldV  power  was  unshaken,  and  front  the  time  of  the  death 

of    Kdmund    Ironside's    soii,  who  li^id   been    baiiisti<:d  by 

Canute,  it  wax  (rfain  thikt  the  great  carl's  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 

Crown. 

In  1066  the  saintly  King  Cdward  brealhvd  his 
^—^  last,  and  Harold's^  diance  had  come.  \  representa- 
tive of  the  old  royal  house  might  still  have  been 
found  in  Edmund  Ironside's  ^randvm,  but  he  was  a  child,  and 
the  English  had  never  thought  very  much  about  the  rules  of 
hereditary  succession.  The  VViun  exercised  its  right, 
a«<  aUo-  chose  HaioW  to  be  King  of  the  English,  and  all  his 
j^j^jj^  ambitious  Iio|JCs  seemed  10  be  realised.  Hul  the 
realisation  was  no  more  than  a  mockery.  William, 
aoon  to  be  called  the  Conqueror,  had  of  late  years  defnted  all 
bis  l-'rcnch  enemies  and  eatabliihed  his  position  more  strongly ; 
he  WAS  now  ready  for  his  great  enterprise.  He  collected  a 
great  army  and  piejxired  to  cLum  the  English  Crown,  on  the 
ground  of  Edward's  nomination,  which  was  nonsense;  on  the 
ground  of  an  uatli  extracted  from  Harold,  which  was  a  mere 
pretext :  and  implidtly,  though  not  explicitly,  on  the  ground  of 
beit%  strong  enough  to  do  as  he  pleiL'ied,  which  after  all  was 
«bat  availed  him  most.  Harold  was  in  grave  dilTicultics 
Already.  The  disalfected  'I'ostig  had  persuaded  a  powerful 
Norwegian  adventurer  to  join  him  with  a  large  force  (or  the 
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invasion  of  Etiglaiid.    They  landed  in  the  Humbcr,  defeated 
the  two  northern  c«tls,  I^dwin  and  Morcai,  at  ^'o^k,  and  [lushcd 

rapidly  >outhwdr<iK.  The  new  king  marched  to  the 
inviu^n.     Midlands  to  meet  his  enemies,  and,  after  a  weak  effort 

lu  buy  biick  '^o,^tig'^  alli^^iaiicc,  defeated  them  at 
BattlM  ol  Stamford  Bridgi;.  But  then  came  the  news  of  Wil- 
StftinfoTd    lianj's  ajiproach,  and  the  «vakness  of  Hatuld's  rule 

became  apparent.  Edwin  and  Morcur  would  fight 
to  protect  their  northern  tJirldoms.  hut  they  would  not  march 
to  the  soiill)  with  Harolil :  in  tlieir  eyes  he  was  not  a  raa§Icr 
hut  a  rival.     He  returned  hurriedly  with  his  own  forces,  and 

met  the  Normans  near  Hastings.  Here  a  gTcat 
i^^,        battle  was  fought,  and  though  there  have  been  many 

disputes  a.s  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  English  tactics, 
it  is  at  least  certain  that  after  a  stubborn  fight  Harold's 
army  was  overcome  by  the  guile  of  the  Normans  and  by 
^Villiam's  good  general&hip,  that  Harold  himself  and  many 
great  men  were  killed,  that  tlie  Normans  marched  first  to  Dover 
and  then  to  Ixtndon,  and  after  a  brief  resistance  secured  it. 
The  Ultan,  which  at  first  had  declared  the  boy  lulgar  tu  be 
king,  now  prudently  changed  its  mind  and  elected  William, 
and  the  Enj^lish,  as  the  Chronicle  sayi,  '  submitted  to  him  for 
need  when  the  most  harm  had  been  done ;  aiid  it  was  very 
unwi.se  that  they  had  nut  dune  so  before.* 

Leading  Daits. 

H  occouDl  of  (lie  Geraiuu an.  a,c.  50 

Tacitua' HCeouiil ,         .     firr.  A.D.  loo 

KiMisn  nini{uMi  of  HtituEn  under  CImmMiu 4j 

I'.iid  uf  llic  Komari  i^iivcoiniciit 410 

IjinitinK  of  ihc  Jitici  ill  Thntict 449 

At(ii«l  of  Aii|[Uilinc 597 

Srnod  uf  Wliiiliy 664 

.Vccenion  of  l^i;berl  in  W«hcii 8oa 

Accoaiun  of  AlEtril V71 

Troiy  of  Wcdmorc jl;S 

Acccwion  of  AltielHiui  .........  915 

AcMHiuii  of  CaCDtc loi6 

Accowon  of  Edwud  the  ConfinMii 1043 

Buttle  of  Hailine* loM 
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TIIK    NORMAN    CONIJUKST  AND  THE  ItTRtJGCI.K   WITH 
KKUliATOKIES 
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Thf.  Nornian  Conque-tt  was  the  last   great  shock 

which  hffcl  the  people  of  this  island,  and.  in  its 

TCiiilts  the  final   process  in  ihc  foimation  of  the 

English  nation.    The  mass  of  the  people  sink  out 

of  right  for  a  century  or  more  beneath  a  king  and 

a  nobility  whost-  language  and  customs  arc  French, 

and  whose  contempt  for  the  subject  race  is  freely 

expressed.     But  as  the  iwople  emerge,  united  now  amongst 

thcmsdres  \yf  the  pressure  of  a  despotic  central  government 

ignorant  of  their  diferences  and  distinctions,  they  absorb  the 

nobility  into  tbeir  own  body,  so  that  the  highest  as  well  as  the 

lowest  of  the  nation  answers  to  ihc  name  of  Englishman. 

I-'rom  the  point  of  view  merely  of  racial  develop- 
ment the  settlement  of  the  Normans  in  England 
'•^■'  was  of  infinitely  jireater  moment  ihnn  that  of  the 
Danes,  for  it  meant  the  infusion  of  a  new  strain  into  the  purely 
Teutonic  blood  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  'ITie  Normans  were,  it 
is  true,  of  good  Scandinavian  stock ;  they  were  '  Northmen,' 
and  150  years  Iwforc  had  been  of  much  the  same  type  as  the 
men  who  followed  Swejj;en  to  England.  Hut  they  had  inter- 
niixed  much  with  the  French,  had  adopted  their  language  and 
KMne  of  their  customs,  and  had  assumed,  it  would  appear, 
Ruuty  of  their  charactt-riatics.  Their  perceptions  were  keener, 
^  Lhdf  tastes  more  m.ignificcni,  their  minds  more  brilliant, 
^^hablle,  and  lo^irjl  than  is  possible,  if  we  may  judge  by 
^^^vperierMre,  in  a  purely  Teutonic  race.  Our  neighbours  across 
^Hthe  Clianncl  probably  do  not  regard  us  as  specially  distin- 
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guished  by  these  qualities  to-day ;  jret  our  mull  snoestral 
share  in  ihcm  may  ucll  have  h«l|>ed  to  produce  on  the  one 
jiidc  out  English  '  hard  headed  ncss,'  on  the  other  our  love  of 
empire.  And  if  ihe  Norman  temper,  beneath  a  brilliant 
exterior,  was  fiercer  and  more  merciless  than  that  of  the 
people  the>-  conquered,  we  need  noi  altogether  regret  the 
existence  of  a  quality  likely  to  counteract  that  alinoM  lethargic 
readiness  to  mhinii  to  law  and  to  circumstances  which  seems 
to  have  been  characteristic  of  the  mass  of  our  Anglo-Saxon 
forefathers. 

The  further  question  as  to  the  exaa  nature  ol 
the  political  and  social  changes  produced  in  ICng- 
land  liy  the  Conquest  \i  another  of  those  points 
round  which  the  contest  of  the  historians  once  ragcti  no  hotly 
that  the  (.-chors  of  their  war-crie«  penetrated  to  the  outer  worltL 
The  statement  which  has  perhaps  been  most  conimotity  made, 
and  which  is  yet  the  most  diflicult  of  all  to  accept,  is  that  the 
whole  mcdia:ral  system,  with  its  intolerable  trammels  and  its 
crushing  pressure  on  the  humbly  born,  was  simply  the  result 
of  certain  arrangements  made  bf  the  Norman  kin^s  and  their 
lawyers  shortly  a^er  the  conquest  of  KngUnd.  Many  of  us 
were  told  when  we  fint  learned  history  that  William  the 
Conqueror  introduced  feudalism  into  this  country ;  yet  that 
assertion,  while  it  contains  some  small  !>hate  of  truth, 
implies  su  much  which  is  false  that  it  had  vcr^-  much 
better  not  bu  made.  The  iiiipr«.iion  left  upon  the 
mind  by  such  an  account  of  things  is  a  vague  one  of 
William,  pen  in  hand,  dividing  the  map  of  Ivngland 
into  estates  .tuitahle  for  a  feudal  baron,  noting  down 
the  names  of  the  lesser  men  who  iJiould  hold  their 
land  beneath  each  lord  by  otliei  feudal  tenures,  and  sub- 
setiuetitly  sweeping  away  every  vestige  of  the  free  and  demo- 
cratic institutions  which  had  existed  under  the  Saxon  kings 
in  order  to  subitituie  the  oppressive  customs  of  his  own 
country.  So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  tt  is  tolerably 
ccrinin,  first,  that  the  iiate  of  things  which  William  found  in 
£ni;land  wa*  not  fundamentally  dUTerent  from  the  slate  of 
things  Iw  had  left  behind  hioi  in  Normandy ;  and,  second,  that 
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be,  ihoroughly  dctcnnmcd  lo  be  Nonictli'mK  more  than  the 
chief  of  powerful  feutUtoriL-s,  toolc   imnicclinic   n>easures  of 
which  afier  a  long  struggle  his  descendants  rtajicd  ilie  benefit 
by  becoming  lenlly  Klrong  and  national  kings. 
Ortaition         ^^*  feudal  System  has  been  defined  as  ncces* 
afUia        saiily  including,  in  its  compl«tcnc»,  two  things — 
y*"*^       a  centralised  system  of  land  tenure,  in  which  all 
*''*•*■      land  is  held  directly  or  indirectly  of  the  king ;  and 
ihc  dependence  of  IcgixUiive,  judicial,  and  miliuiry  functions 
and   ol  taxation  upon   land   tenure.    1'hus,  S,  the  Icing,  is 
regarded  us  owner,  in  a  certain  sense,  of  every  foot  of  land  in 
his  dominions ;  B,  C.  and  I',  powerful  barons,  will  hold  ihcir 
wide  possessions  in  the  ch.-iracier  of  his  '  men,'  or  vassals ; 
they,    again,    will  ha\-e  le.iHer  baro[is,   or  knights,   E,    i-',  and 
(1,   holding  land   from  them  ;  and  so  on.   through   perhaps 
one  nr  two  more  sta(i:es,  down  to  innumerable  little  x't,  who 
have  each  a  cottage  and  .1  few  nrrei!.  and  who  perform  the 
hunbk-  but  necessary  fiinciion  of  cultivating  ihe  soil.    This 
is  the  ftamework  of  the  feudal  state,  and  everything  else  is 
adjusted  to  its  sha]>e.    'Ihc  king's  council  will  consist  of  B,  C, 
xcmI  U  and  the  others  who  hold  land  from  him  direct— not  of 
all  of  them,  pethups,  but  certainly  ol  no  one  che.     Lach  lord 
of  a  manor  will  have  a  court  of  justiee  fur  his  own  men,  and 
the  right  to  preside  in  it,  up  to  the  king,  who.  with  one  or  two 
advisers,  constitutes  a  court  for  the  alTain  of  hi«  great  vass 
U'hcn  the  king  wants  an  army  he  calls  upon  B,  C,  and  D,  wht 
go  out  ihemselve*  with  a  fon-e  of  unattached  followers,  af>d 
call  in  their  turn  upon  R,  K,  and  i\.   till  weiy  freeman  who 
hf>tds  by  military  tenure  has  done  his  jMit,  leaving  the  .t*/ 
behind  lo  }u.-itify  their  existence  in  a  more  prosaic  manner  with 
ihc  plough.     A^ain,  when  the  king  wants  money  he  i^ikesan 
aid  from  hb  teiunts-in-chief :  but  the  money  comes  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  whole  hierarchy;  and,  in  fact,  e\-ery  ri)(ht  which  1 
A  exercises  over  B,  C,  and  U  is  duly  exercised  by  them  ov< 
E,  r,  and  O.     If  this  \i,  Inie  feudalism  we  may  safely  assert 
ihat  It  was  never  complclety  established  in  lingUnd.     Tho 
feudal  land  s)'stem  was  established,  but  there  were  100  many 
dteurbing  catues  to  allow  of  the  outline  being  filled  in.     And 
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two  oiher  good  reasons  may  be  jtiveii  why  \Villixm  .'ihould  not 
be  held  responsible  for  hRving  •introduced'  feudalism.  In 
the  firsi  jjlace,  it  «-as  fai  loo  (rein«ndom  a  thing  fur  one  man 
to  bring  across  the  se«  in  his  ship,  like  a  roll  of  parchment. 
The  laws  and  customs  of  a  uholc  people  are  nnt  so  lightly  set 
aside  ;  and  a  syKicm  which  governs  a  man'i  life,  not  only  in 

great  crises,  but  constantly  and  in  everyday  matters, 
?'?'*?:  could  not  have  lieen  transferred  ready-made  from 
previoiu  *"^c  counity'  to  another.  In  the  second  [)lacc,  such 
■dvasD*  11  complete  transfer  was  unnecesiary,  because  chanjtes 
towkrdt      jmj  already  l^^n  taking  place  in  lingland— changes 

which  may  be  summed  tip  in  the  general  statement 
tliat  she  was  far  advanced  on  the  road  down  which  the 
Normans  appeared  at  leaxl  to  batten  her. 

We  have  already  seen  how  the  practical  equality  which  had 
existed  among  the  German  tribes  necessarily  tended  to  dis- 
appear under  the  eondilions  of  their  life  in  England.  There  is 
abundant  evidence  in  j^urvtvals  and  in  records  that  the  class 
of  small  freemen,  neither  nobles  nor  i,erfs,  but  something  like 
what  in  modern  days  we  call  peasant  proprietors,  did  for 
centuries  outlive  ihe  migration,  but  their  numbers  must  have 
steadily  diminished.     It  is  easy  to  sec   how,  as   population 

increased,  as  many  were  ruined  by  war,  by  bwless- 
owiii)r  to  ncss,or  by  misfortune,  a*  antbition  .tpurred  some  and 
KTOwth  in  want  pressed  others,  inequality  between  man  and  man 
popul*-       would  inevitably  grow.    The  pros|)crous  villager  who 

had  imposed  his  authority  on  his  neighbuuri  would 
build  a  house,  force  dependants  to  cuUivatc  his  land,  and  call 
himself  a  'thane,'  and  indce<l  we  find  |»roviMoii  in  the  laws  of 
Edward  that  if  he  tlirive  to  a  certain  point  he  may  so  call 
ud  t9  himself.  At  the  other  end  of  the  social  ladder  were 
oth«r  the  king's  followers,  who  would  receive  grants  of 
ckttM).  i3n(]  and  stand  on  a  Ic^'cl  with  those  who  had  had 
royal  ancestors,  but  were  no  more  than  vassals  at  the  court  of 
Edgar  or  Canute.  And  there  was  another  practice  of  the 
kingR  which  did  more  to  create  great  landowners  than  even  the 
custom  of  rewarding  service  by  a  grant.  This  vm  the  cndow- 
tnen:  of  moiiaMeries  and  abbe)-5.     The  Anglo-Saxon  kinga, 
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whnsc  retigiOUK  tdcxt  wttc  |iriiiit[iv<;,  I'lrntly  btilievul  that  they 
could  secure  ihcir  own  salvation  at  the  price  of  a  <niR!cient 
urabcT  of  liTOiMl  acres  bestowed  on  the  Church.  Hence  we 
find  ihcm  wildly  granting  great  tracts  of  land,  first  to  one 
abbey  and  then  to  another.  What  right*  exactly  were  given 
away  on  such  oi-ca^ions  it  is  dithcult  to  say,  for  certainly 
ownership  as  complete  as  wc  have  it  now  had  nc-ver  c-vcn  been 
thought  of  in  those  days.  Itut  the  tribute  or  dues  which  the 
inhnbitnnts  of  these  lands  hod  foimefly  paid  to  the  Icing  they 
would  now  pay  to  the  abbot ;  he  would  set  up  a  court  of 
justice  {Nirlially  siipencding  the  popular  courts ;  the  people 
would  be  responsible  to  him  for  good  behaviour,  and  would  in 
a  scn»:  become  his  dependants. 

Social  and  material  ineiiualily,  the  relation  of  protection 
and  command  on  the  one  xide  and  dependence  on  the  other, 
seemed  at  this  period  of  the  world's  history  necessarily  to 
develop  into  some  sort  of  feudalism.  And>  indeed,  among  a 
people  whose  land  was  their  only  wealth,  it  could  hardly  be 
otherwise.  Land  was  the  sign  of  freedom  and  position,  and  if 
a  man  was  forced  to  earn  his  bread  by  cultivating  another's 
be  was  held  to  be  inferior,  even  scrrilc.  Land  muM  be  the 
pledge  of  liability  to  law  ;  therefore  the  lord  of  the  land  was 
respotttible  for  and  master  of  those  who  held  it  from  him.  It 
:st  be  the  liiuis  for  calculation  of  an  army,  and  the  rule 
^^  existed  in  England  that  a  man  who  neglected  the 
fketa  o(  '^''  ^  aims  should  forfeit  his  land  to  the  king.  From 
Fradatlnn,  this  it  was  a  sliort  5>tq>  (o  the  view  that  a  man  had 
tbtto^h  rights  iin  his  land  because  he  gave  military  service, 
and  tliat  those  who  gave  none  had  no  rights.  A 
primitive  society  docs  not  commonly  arrange  its 
bets  to  concBpond  with  a  theory,  but  makes  its  theory,  if  it 
lias  any,  to  fit  the  facts. 

Vomu  The  Kti);land,  then,  which  the  Normans  found. 

iBt>rpr«-    whoM:  falc  tliey  did  so  much  to  determine,  was  a 
country  of  incomplete  developments   and  contra- 
ictory  phvnomciu,  a  country  whose  king  assumed  pompous 
aitd  claimed  great  powers,  yet  imless  personally  strong 
helpless  before  his  earls  ;  whose  nubks  wciu  beginning  to 
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forgci,  in  the  stnijigle  Tor  power,  (hi;  primary  duty  of  defending 
their  native  land  ;  nhosc  peasantry',  while  prcscr\-ing  valuAhle 
relics  of  their  old  rreeiioni,  were  liuiiij;  graduatty  thrust  down 
into  a  condition  of  servitude.  All  this  confusion  soon  began, 
under  the  rule  of  the  Normans,  to  be  dcanrd  uji,  nil  ihe  floating 
notions  to  l>e  cry&talliBed.  The  men  who  drt-w  up  that  great  land 
isun'1,7  known  as  Domesday  Hook  had  no  other  ihoughl  ilian  to 
apply  to  die  Bngli>!i  iiiMitutionii  which  corresponded  most  nearly 
to  their  onn  the  correct  feudal  terminology  of  the  Normans  at 
home.  Customs  were  defined  which  had  never  Ijeen  defined 
before,  names  given  to  things  which  had  none,  and  answers 
supjilied  to  questions  which  no  ['Englishman  had  i^ver  even 
thought  of  asking.  Thus  we  fmd  that,  according  tu  Domesday 
Hook,  England  was  quite  full  of  '  manors,'  though  some  of 
iheni  turn  out  to  he  liny  liits  of  Und  held  in  shares  hy  cot- 
tagers. On  the  wmc  authority,  it  was  chiefly  peopled  hy 
'villeins'  )>ound  lo  the  soil,  of  whom,  if  the  Normans  had 
troubled  about  it,  they  would  have  found  that  many  were 
personally  free,  though  dependent  on  the  land  \  some  were  free 
to  leat-e  the  land  if  they  wished,  but  did  not  wish  :  and  many 
had  never  inquired  whether  they  were  free  or  not.  'ilie  courts 
of  justice  which  here  and  there  a  lord  had  received  permission 
from  the  king  to  ^\  up  were  to  Xonnan  eyes  simply  the  courts 
which  the  'seigneur'  or  lord  as  such  had  a  right  to  huld, 
thou(;h  in  reality  no  such  right  had  ever  existed  in  England. 
If  we  looked  only  at  law-books  for  two  or  three  centuries  after 
the  Con<iuest,  we  might  well  suppose  that  ICngland  had  alnays 
been  and  still  was  a  purely  feudal  state. 

Happily,  however,  for  the  country,  the  Norman 
thckincs  king)  h.id  a  quite  dilTerent  idea.  William  the  Con- 
queror had  seen  a  great  deal  of  feudalism  at  home, 
xaA  he  accutaidy  measured  the  possibilities  of  its  u.se  and 
abuse  as  an  instrument  of  goveniment.  \Vhatever  its  advan- 
tages, it  was  nut  the  best  wea)x>n  for  an  .imbitiiiiis  king, 
^^'illtam's  policy  and  that  of  his  succesiiors,  which  we  owe 
them  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  being  bold  enough  lo  construct 
and  strong  enough  to  carry  out,  was  to  ceaselessly  attack  the 
principle  that  any  subordinate  authority  ciuld  cscUidc  their 
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own  :  to  use  even  feudal  land-law  as  a  means  of  strengthening 
their  hands  ;  to  oblige  every  one  to  regard  the  king 
not  indirectly  but  directly  as  his  master.  To  carry 
out  this  pohcy  the  kings  were  soon  forced  to  ally 
themselves  with  iht  people  against  the  nobles  ;  and 
th^t  alliance  resulted  first  in  giving  every  fri^cman 
eiiual  rights  liefoic  the  law,  and,  Imally,  in  eslabli^iing  tlie 
Mipremc  power  of  the  Commons  of  England.  This  part  of 
our  history  Ix^ginx  with  wh»t  has  been  called  the  Hundred 
Years'  War  bciuecn  the  king  and  the  barons,  which  opened 
almost  as  soon  ox  the  Normun  dynasty  was  firmly  established 
on  the  throne^ 

William's  first  business,  however,  was  to  subdue 

*aW«t*-    (he  whole  of  England  to  his  authority.     He  was  not 
UoD  •*  tie      -  -  ,  "        ,     ,  J    ,  - ,  ,.    , 

laglisli.  "^  '"'"  '*'  ft*^"'''^  method^  and  he  [Mid  vc^ry  little 
attention  to  the  number  of  eggs  he  broke  in  the 
nuking  of  hi.i  omelette.  '  He  caused  castles  to  be  buili,'  mys 
the  Chronicle,  no  doubt  as  stronghold*  of  Norman  power,  all 
uver  the  country;  and  again,  tn  a  sentence  which  perhaps 
applies  to  William's  Norman  followers  as  well  as  his  Saxon 
uibjectx:  'Theymu.it  will  ull  ihut  ibc  king  willed  if  Ihcy  would 
live  and  keep  their  Unds.'  The  first  rising  of  the  English  was 
in  loftj,  a  year  after  Williuurs  t-U-rtion  ti>  the  throne.  During 
his  absence  in  Normandy  there  witi-  rL-bellioii.-i  in  three  shires 
B^iinst  the  representatives  he  had  left  behind ;  the  rebels  were 
crushed  with  a  rigour  which  made  the  name  of  Odo  of  Baycux, 
the  chief  of  these  rciirescntn  lives,  detest*  bletocvcry  Englishman, 
The  M-cond  ri;>ing  was  in  the  following  year,  under  the  leader- 
(hip  of  the  family  of  (Godwin ;  the  third,  in  1069,  was  avenged 
by  the  ravaging  of  the  north,  an  act  which  left  its  mark  upon 
i-:r^titl)  social  history  for  centuries  after.  I.asily,  in  1070 
and  1071,  there  was  the  fumous  rebellion  in  the  Van  country. 
l-'io«i  that  time  foiward  Eitgland  submiili-tl  to  her  new 
muster. 

THc  much  more  critical  struggle  between  the  Crown  and 
ihe  Norman  bikrons  begun  in  1075,  and  cannot  be  said  to 
hare  et>d(<l  until  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  a  century  later.  The 
clii<rf  i«riciits  jnil  forward    by  the    iMrotu  who  first   rebelled 
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were  a  doubt  of  \VilliaRr).  le^ititniite  title,  and  alxu  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  ihc  rewards  they  had  received  for  iheir 
shaie  in  the  Conijuesl.  We  may  wfcly  assume  that 
the  first  was  a  pretext  merely,  tiie  second  the  true 
reason  of  ihcir  discontent ;  for  they  were  not  the 
men  to  be  much  interested  in  abiilTaoi  {>rinci[)les  of 
right.  Such  rebellions  were  repeated  both  in  ihc  latter  pail  of 
Wilttani  l.'s  reign  and  throughout  lliat  vf  WiMiaui  II.  All  ll)i; 
leading  Norman  houses  were  implicated,  and  with  them  the 
Conqueror's  eldest  son  Robert,  firsl  as  demanding  the  posses- 
sion of  Normandy,  lalei  as  a  rival  claimant  with  William  Rufus 
for  the  English  throne.  In  each  separate  -stniggle  the  kings 
were  successful,  and  tlic>'  began,  cautiously  at  first,  then  witli 
g^icr  freedom,  to  punish  the  turbulent  barons  by  confiscation 
of  their  estates,  fines,  imprisonment,  or  mutilation. 

No  doubt  these  men  honestly  felt  themselves  to 
f  th  ^^  cheated  of  ilieir  just  expectations.  They  had  conic 

Barmu.  *<>  iingland  regarding  themselves  more  as  William's 
cO'Operaiors  than  as  hi.i  subjeetii,  and  hoping  to  re> 
ccive  as  the  reward  of  ilieir  services  the  fullest  measure  of  irics- 
)>onsible  power.  I'owcr  enough  they  had,  over  their  %-illcins  and 
immediate  dependants.  The  country  groaned  under  their  oppres- 
sion, and  the  compUints  of  the  Chronicle  are  bitter.  But  this 
was  simply  the  natural  result  of  placing  the  weak  In  lliehand.tof 
ihestrong,  and  to  William  a  mailer  of  indifference.  Hepcolubly 
cared  very  little  indeed  what  went  on  behind  the  walls  of  his 
barons'  castles,  i>o  long  as  he  himself  could  obtairk  admittance 
there  whene%'cr  hcchose.  An  carl  was  at  perfect  liberty  to  n)in 
or  imi>riiuna  handful  of  villeins,  if  he  clearly  understood  that  no 
freeholder  might  be  treated  in  quite  the  same  waj,  because  all 
fnreholderi  wi-re  fint  jnd  foicmofl,  as  they  had  to  declare  in 
Ihc  famous  oath  of  Sahsbur^-,  subjects  of  the  king.  Never 
onoe  was  the  principle  conceded  for  which  the  liarons  strove 
— tile  principle  tliai  within  his  own  boundaries  each  feudatory 
was  .-iupreme.  Thi-ir  ideal  state  was  one  bound  together  only 
by  tlie  tie  of  military  duly  and  of  homage  piild  to  a  roj^l  head 
who  wasoeriain  very  itoon  to  lote  every  fragment  of  real  power. 
A  nation  so  governed,  being  tjuitc  unable  to  unite  for  any  pur- 
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pose  other  than  war,  could  put  no  bufdvnsonic  ruMrictioiis,  in 
dvil  life,  upon  the  inclinations  of  [wwcrful  individuals.  Bm 
William  liud  Keen  enough  in  hin  youth  of  this  kind  of  thing 
He  meant  to  jjovLTn  by  feudal  law  so  far  as  it  suited  him,  and 
not  an  inch  (urtbtr. 

Had  the  barons  lieen  able  to  read  \^v  signs  of 
<hc  times  they  might  have  begun  to  susjkcI  William'A 
intention  on  the  vrry  (by  of  his  rorunalion.  liven 
after  the  Baiik-  of  Hastings,  whidi  probably  conMi- 
lutcd  hU  belli  title  in  tlie  eyes  of  the  nation,  he  persisted  in 
daiining  the  tbione  as  lawful  heir  to  Edward  the  Con- 
•"**■•■  feasor,  and  he  was  erownccl  vriih  the  simc  ceremonies 
as  the  last  and  every  other  Engli.ili  monarch.  He 
was  to  be  Kinn  of  the  English,  not  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy and  Kngland.  Flaving  regard  to  that  fact,  there  was 
I  slaitling  di^teijard  of  conustency  in  William's  subneiiuent 
•JAUtDption  thai  all  the  land  in  England  was  forfeiti-d  lo  him 
u  a  aatural  result  of  lii<t  eontiuesl.  If  hi;  was  Kdwaid's  lawful 
hvir,  there  had  been  no  conquest,  but  orily  an  assertion  of 
right  ;  bikI  wliat  eould  there  be  in  the  accession  of  a  new 
king  10  necessitate  a  general  forfeiture  oi  lands  7  Probably, 
however,  ihcre  was  no  Soxon  gentleman  wtii  a  love  of  logie  so 
keen  as  to  induce  him  to  point  out  the  flaw  in  the  argument. 
The  Norman  kings  nvre  not  men  who  liked  to  have  attention 
drawn  to  ihi-ir  inconsistencies,  especially  when  the  inconsist- 
ency was  as  useful  ns  this  one  proved  lo  he,  It  enabled 
William,  in  the  BrM  |ila(-e,  to  distribute  the  soil  of  England 
with  a  free  hand :  cerUiin  of  the  original  occupants 
DUtilbs-  y)|o  ^  once  acknowledged  him  he  was  obliged  to 
luda  rdnstate  in  their  possessions,  less  no  doubt  to  his 
<m'n  [i!-grei  than  to  that  of  hi>  followers  His  object 
in  dealing  with  the  remainder — the  greater  part  of  the  eounity 
— was  clearly  to  avoid  giving  to  any  feudatory  a  dangerous 
preponderance  of  power  in  any  quartet  of  England.  '11ms 
llw  lands  which  were  gMnted  to  each  of  the  grejit  fiitnilies, 
though  extensive,  ttctv  scattered.  The  danger,  as  William  well 
knew,  would  be  in  creating  a  strong IocaI  feeling  which  should 
extend  over  a  wide  anM,  in  encouraging  all  the  men  of  the 
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u'»t  country  to  look  ii]>oi)  Kogcr  Montgomery,  or  all  ibose 
the  souih'tra&t  lu  tL-^atd  Odo  of  Ba)-eux,  m  their  only  lord  and 
tnAStvr.  Tliiit  <liingcr  was  obviated,  partly  by  \\'illiani's  mea- 
sures, partly  by  the  ^ouitd  instinct  of  the  Knglixh.  No  Norman 
rebel  ever  carried  the  |»copk-  with  him. 

Moreover,  the  assuni])tion  of  forfeiture  ciiahlcd  William  to 
push  those  English  nobles  who  vretc  not  dispossessed  much 
more  easily  into  a  definite  relationship  to  him  a»  lord.  'I'he)- 
paid  a  sum  of  money  for  the  right  to  resume  their  land-.,  and 
if  this  seemed  to  most  of  then)  at  the  moment  no  more  than 
the  extortion  of  a  conqueror,  in  the  eyes  of  William  and  his 
Nonnan.i  it  wax  a  legal  payment  and  part  of  the  only  i>o^ib1e 
system  of  land  tenure.  Finally,  the  general  confiscation  and 
redi-stributton  made  it  i>osstblc  for  the  king  lo  insist  that  such 
rights  of  jurisdiction  as  the  barons  afterwards  [x>ssessed  were 
received  by  a  dinxt  K'snt  from  him,  and  were  by  no  means 
iiiscparabk  from  the  holding  of  lands.  The  Nomwn  iKironK, 
accustomed  in  their  <iwn  country  to  the  principle  that  lordship 
over  men  carried  with  it  the  right  to  execute  justice— or 
Eiplloli  injustice— upon  them,  were  eager  to  assume  that  the 
BmiM  same  theory  held  yfloA  in  their  ni;w  surroundings. 
otJarl>-  l(u(  every  succeeding  king  was  in  a  position  to  say 
"■  l«  tlieni,  '  No,  in  l-'nghnd  that  ha-s  never  licen  the 
case.  Show  your  clnims  on  jurisdiction  :  you  cannot  trace 
them  (utiher  back  than  the  grant  of  the  Crown.  The  king  is 
Its  much  the  source  of  justice  as  he  is  universal  landlord.' 
The  kings  reajied  the  reward  first  in  ihcir  surccssful  desjiotism, 
the  nation  reaped  il  at  last  in  its  union  and  strength. 

There  is  a  curious  suggestion  made  by  the  chronicler 
Ordericu»  %'italis  that  one  reason  why  the  N'ornuns  rebelled 
was  that  they  were  dissatisfied  with  the  cninparative  content- 
ment of  the  English.  Certain  lea<ling  barons  are,  in  fact, 
represented  as  Angrily  complaining  that  this  nation  which  they 
had  conquered  corriinued  to  tend  its  flocks  and  cultivate  its 
liclds  as  peaceably  as  if  rwihing  had  happened.  Unless  we  are 
lo  regard  those  barons  as  very  monsters  of  mnlice,  we  must 
look  for  some  further  interpretation  of  this.  The  English  were 
no  doubt  phlegmatic  to  a  degree  almovi  Ijcyontl  our  nK>dem 
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understanding,  but,  subject  ax   liicy  were  to    (oreign  nil^ 

of>pr«Kiion,  and  4:xiortton,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  thai  tbey 

can  have  [>resenlMl  a  picture  of  bap[>iness  so  Idjrlliv  a«  to 

mcitc  ih«  cnvjr  of  the  oppressors  themselves.    The  true  reason 

of  the  barons'  tosentnient,  no  doubt,   lay   in   their  growing; 

pcfcvptinn  of  the  fact  that  king  and  people  would  unite  agaimt 

thctn  and  provt;  irTesi>iilil<;.    And  Willi.im's  action  with  i^rd 

to  itic  English  laws  and   customs  did  not  tend  to  reassure 

llinii.     i'robably  he  used  the  cxhauMivc  lenowltdye  given  him 

by  the  great  Dotni.'sday  survey  of  England  to  make  sute  what 

these  cuttocns  wctc.  and  he  had  no  idea  of  forcing  in  nL-w 

tnachinery  where  the  old  would  serve.    Scltinj;  aside 

his   jHiblic    con5rm.-ition    of   ihu  *ljiws  of    King 

Edward.'  which  wai  perhapti  rather  an  expression  of 

general   good    intentions   than  .1   definite   pledge, 

^VilUam  found  it  convenient  to  retain  many  of  the 

l-lngbsh  inuituiions  with  which   his  Ixitons  could  well  ha^x; 

dta[>enscd.    7be  courts  of  the  shire,  or,  as  it  u-as  now  called, 

the  county,  and  of  the  hundred,  remained  with  their  old  con- 

ititution  and  puwert      The  president  of  the  former  wait  not  to 

be  the  great  baron  of  the  neighbourhood,  but  the  sherifir,  an 

official  whme  appoiniment  depended  almost  entirely  ujion 

royal  favour,  and  whose  potvet  is  one  of  the  leading  facts  in 

{%ii|;lisli  conMituiional   hi.iiory  for  a  very  lung  lime-     In  the 

hundri-d  court  it  wan  natural  under  leudal  land  law  that  tlie 

lord'a  steward  .iht>uld  find  a  place,  but  the  rejiretcntatives  of  the 

10 witsbiph  appeared  there  along  niihhim.    The  English  system 

l)(*l^orh.'or^utcly,  also,  was  soon  perccivid  by  William  to  be  a 

valuable  instrument  nf  govcrnmenl,  and  was  retained  accord' 

ingly  inthcform  of 'frankpledge,' by  which  every  ten 

^^."i""  '"'^"  i"iK  groujieil  together  in  mutual  res|>onsibtlity. 

All  these  things  were  regarded  by  the  barons  as  so 

many  obsucles  put  in  the  way  of  their  just  freedom 

'  action.  English  bnd&  and  the  Fngli&h  people  were  their  fair 

^gBitw,  and  yet  to  some  extern  ihcy  were  restrained  from  ihcehase. 

William  I.  vras  by  no  means  a  conreniiona)  hero,  but  by 

the  ftide  of  iheie  men  over  whom  he  ruled  he  appears  liberal- 

^niinded,    (iirsighled,    almost    unselfish.     No    one  could   soy 
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as  much  for  his  son  and  successor,  William  Kufus.    He  was 
,  the  very  type  of  a  hateful  tyrant — cruci.  coarse,  and 

Eiifiu"  treacherous,  dt-tcited  by  tJie  whole  nation,  whii;h 
wa.s  yt-l  powcrlL-ss  Against  him.  But  his  wicked- 
ness, Rrcal  as  it  was.  could  noi  check  the  movement  which 
8upp«t  ot  ^^^  Conqueror  had  begun.  Wiltiam  II.  did  enough 
bit  thntno  to  have  broken  ihe  ni^uly  foimed  bond  between 
*>y  tie  king  and  people  a  hundred  times  over  :  he  robbed, 
pwpi«-  oppressed,  and  deceived  them ;  he  issued  charters 
which  promised  reform  of  every  kind,  then  scofTed  at  the  idea 
o(  keeping  his  wonl.  Vcl  so  strong  was  the  instinct  which 
bade  ihc  English  submit  at  all  costs  to  one  powerful  tyrant 
rathi'r  than  to  many  petty  ones  that  on  every  occasion  when  he 
needed  help  ihey  gave  it  him.  They  ovathrew  the  annies 
of  the  rebellious  Normiins  and  kept  William  on  his  throne. 
Ilorrilily  as  he  ditliguFed  it,  he  wai  lesK  dan]|;eiOUK  there  thnn 
his  elder  brother  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  a  typical  feudal 
ruler.  The  way  wii.s  kept  clear  for  William's  successor,  who 
learned  much  while  he  waited  for  the  Crown. 

When  William  Kufus,  falling  by  an  unknown  hand, 
had  met  with  the  death  proper  to  a  tyrant,  Henry, 
the  youngest  of  the  Conqueror's  ihrcc  sons,  juslilicd  his  father's 
famous  prophecy  by  the  promptitude  with  which  he  appeared 
[o  claim  the  succession.  In  the  eleventh  century  dead  men, 
even  dead  kings,  were  not  held  worthy  of  much  consideration. 
The  body  of  William  Kufuj,  before  whom  the  greatest  lords  in 
Knt;land  had  trembled,  was  left  to  lie  neglected  while  his 
servants  ptundereil  his  household  and  his  younger  brother 
seized  the  crown  the  king  had  destined  for  another.  Kol>ert, 
the  heir  chosen  by  William,  wa^  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  with 
chnracteristic  ill-fortuiic  ur  blindness  to  his  own  imcrrst:s  be 
failed  to  claim  the  English  throne  for  a  full  year  after  Henry 
was  (Sfciblishvd  lliere.  The  man  who  contrived  to  be  on  the 
s{x>l  was  the  one  to  get  wliat  he  wanted. 

Henry   1.   issued    a    charter    shortly   after    hU 
^nuTwr      itccessjon,  and  re-issued  it   more  than  once  after- 
wards when  he  thought  it  well  to  remind  the  people 
of  ihe   blessings  conferred   upon  them   by  his  rule.     Such 
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documents  .is  ihU  wt-rc  nln-.iyK  3  lnim|i  card  in  the  hands  of 
4  despotic  mediaeval  king  who  required  at  times  the  whole- 
hearted help  of  his  subjects  ^pttnst  external  enemies.     A 
charter   commonly  contained,   in  addition    to  rather  vague 
promises  of  general   good    government,    :in   enumeration    of 
spccifK  grieronceK  under  whi<:h  the  nation  h.id  been  Kuffering, 
«rith  n  pledge  lo  redeems  them  ;  and  the  people  on  the  whole 
seldom  failed  to  shon-  as  much  gratitude   for  such    pled|^ 
if,  iMxording  to  the  thcot)'  of  a  well-known  character  in 
ktidti,  ihc  acknowledgment    of   a  d(-l>t  were  eifuivnlcnt  to 
\t»  discharfic   In  Henry's  cane  the  gratitude  was  «o  far  justified 
ihal  he  did  certainly  remove  the  burdens  he  undertook  to 
Tcmorc,  cren  if  no  new  concessions  accompanied  the  demands 
assistance  which  came  later   in   the   R-ign.      From   the 
reforros  lo  which  he  pledged  himself  we  know  the 
principal  evils  of  William  ll.'s  rdgo.    'I'hcsL-  seem 
lo  have  consisted,  generally  .'ci)caking.  in  an  absolute 
litregnrd  of  all  laws  and  customs  which  .ttood  in  the  way  of 
hb  accumulation  of  money-     Wnh  the  assistance  of  his  ckrk 
minisier,  Kanulf  Flanibard,  lie  had  (exacted  jjaymcnts  from 
Bewly-appointcd   bishops  or  abbots,  which  was  no  less  than 
'nmony;  he  had  illegally  increased  the  sums  due  from  the 
heirs  to  lay  fiefs  on  their  succession ;  he  had  abused  his  rights 
over  the  minors  and  marriageable  heirciscs  among  his  vassals 
to  heap  up  money  in  the  royal  treasury.     He  wished,  sk  the 
ptrontcle  ciuainlly  puts  it,  'to  be   the  heir  of  every  man.' 
1icte  tilings  Hent>'  promised  to  amend,  on  the  undiisianding, 
which  was  peifiaps  the  most  important  point  in  hi*  charter, 
that  till- justice  accorded  by  him  to  his '  men ' should  Ix-  in  turn 
accorded  by  them  to  theirs.    Clearly  Henry  knew  where  his 
sUenHlh  lay,  and  had  no  intention  of  relying  upon  the  great 
barons.     His  birth  upon  English  soil  gave  him  one  grcdt 
utvanlage   in  his  dependence  on  the  nation  as  against  the 
anage  :  his  marri^igc  gave  him  another,  for  he  allied  hiniself 
^'Witb  Matilda  of  Scotland,  who  inherited  a  :diaiu  of  the  claims 
of  the  old  West  Saxon  royal  house. 

Henry  was  loon  in  need  of  all  the  support  he  could  get, 
tmprcKS,  if  noi  to  conquer,  the  rival  claimant  to  the  throne. 
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The  ncgoiiationB  with  Robert,  though  for  a  few  yeara  there 
was  (lo  actual  fightinfi^,  were  carried  on  with  drawn 
twoidt  on  both  side^  Robert  was  in  all  probability 
not  very  serious  in  his  desire  to  Iwcome  King  of 
Kn^flattd ;  but  he  was  doubtless  able  lo  sec  that 
his  own  dukedom  of  Normandy  was  tmpfrilled  by  his 
:inibtlious  brother's  rising  power. .  Vet  by  going  lo  war  they  tan 
the  risk,  as  both  men  knew,  of  placing  their  vassals  in  that 
position  of  vantage  from  which  it  was  always  royal  policy 
to  exclude  them.  The  feudatories  would  fiercely  support  in 
battle  the  It::ader  they  chose,  but  the  ensuing  peace  might  find 
their  |x)siiion  vitally  improved.  For  five  yeare  the  two 
brothers  managed  to  avoid  bloodshed,  and  to  come  to  a 
series  of  agreements,  Henry  always  encroaching,  Robert 
alwayv  conceding,  the  barons  on  both  sidct  of  the  Channel 
xei/.ing  each  opponuntty  of  disturbance.  But  in  nod  Henry 
came  finally  to  the  conclusion  that  his  brother  was  unlit  lo 
Sjugf  govern  Normandy.  The  conviction  was  no  doubi 
OMqnwt  forced  upon  him  largely  by  the  fact  that  his  own 
of  5m-  position,  so  long  as  hi»  turbulent  VMvrah  had  a  rival 
'"*''  '■  chief  in  another  country  with  whom  they  could  take 
refuge,  WOK  one  of  extreme  difficulty.  At  any  rate,  he  hwt  no 
time,  when  the  decision  was  taken,  in  going  to  the  rescue  of 
the  misgoverned  duchy.  At  the  battle  of  Tcnehebrai  he 
completely  defeated  Robert,  and  became  for  the  time  un- 
disputed rutcr  of  Normandy  as  well  as  of  l^nglnnd. 

Krom  that  lime  Henr>-  was  in  a  position  to  carry 
poiiey  Steadily  on  his  policy  of  reducing  the  power  of  ilie 
kgainn  great  Norman  houses,  The  possession  of  both 
^^  countries  j;ave   him  enormous  advantages  in  the 

contest,  for  he  was  now  able  to  rendei  a  rebel 
powerless  for  harm  in  England  by  confiscation  of  his  esute* 
there,  without  driving  him  to  desperation  by  complete  for- 
feiture. One  by  one  fell  the  descendant*  of  the  men  who  had 
crossed  the  Channel  with  William  I.,  men  who  had  never  been 
able  10  sec  why  their  king  should  l>c  more  than  first  among 
themselves.  Chief  of  rebeU,  and  pattern  of  ever^'thing  that 
Hcnty  had  made  up  his  mind  to  crush,  was    Robert    of 
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Bt:leun«,    a    num    so    detestable    to    ilie    nation    ihnt   the 

chronicler  who   records  his  defeat  puts  a  veritable  song  of 

triumph    into  the   mouths    of   the    native    En^li^i.      Such 

disttirbcn  of  the  peace  were  indeed  belter  out  of  the  way,  fa 

afiet  ten  ox  twelve  jrcnts'  interval  Henry's  foreign  diflieuttie 

began  to  spring  up  agiin  in  his  path.     Robert  of  Norniandi 

had  left  al  ht»  death  a  young  son  behind  him  ;  ax  this 

grew  lo  nuturit>'  there  were  barons  rotdy  lo  8uit|iori  hii», ; 

they  would  have  supprtrli-d  any  one  ;  aiid  the  Kin^  of  i-'rance 

showed  that  unxiouii  care  for  the  rights  of  outcast  hcin  by 

which  it  became  comnior  for  his  successors  lo  be  inspired 

whenever  there  was  a  dLspuicd  title  in  the  F.ngli.th  dominion. 

And  while  Henry  thus  contended  with  the  difficuUics  of  rival 

claiins  on  Normandy,   he  wax  struck   by  that  terrible  blowj 

which,  as  he  knew,  must  create  the  same  difficulties  or  wor 

tn   EngUnd.     His    only  son   William   wa.«  drowned  in   ihc 

Channel  shipwreck  of  itio,  a  calamity  to  which,  humatdy 

speaking.  i'.nicUnd  owed  the  nineteen  years  of  anarchy  under 

Skephen.     A  family   such  as  those  with  which  our  modem 

sovereigns  are  blessed  must  indeed  have   been  the  boon  for 

which,   in  these  times  of  danger  and  blood,  Henry   chiefly 

prayed ;  but  it  was  denied  him.   His  daughter  Matilda,  married 

to  Geoffrey  Count  of  .\njou,  was  the  mother  of  a  boy ;  but 

women  and  children  are  ill  fitted  to  grasp  at  crowns  with  the 

KrmncM  which  was  nccesxar)-  to  a  twelfthcentury  heir.     11ie 

king  did  all  he  could  for  them.     He  exacted  oaths  of  loyalty 

to  Matilda  from  the  heads  of  the  chief  families  both  in  Eng>. 

land   4nd    Normandy ;    he  enlisted  firmly  on    Iter  side  hi: 

illcgiliroate  son,  Bar)  Robert  of  (.Gloucester ;  and  he  continued 

his  work  of  annihilating,  when  rebellion  gave  him  on  oppor- 

tuiniy,  liie  most  dangerous  elements  of  society. 

To  fine  and  imiiri^on  individual  barons,  c%'cn  to 
completely  ruin  them,  was  nut  however,  an  Henry 
saw,  a  ri-al  cure  for  Ihc  evils  introduced  by  the  law- 
less feudal  spirit.  So  long  as  the  king  depended,  not 
only  for  a  laj^je  (lart  of  hrs  army,  but  for  his  advisers 
his  officials,  the  agents  of  his  wi|]  in  every  direction, 
upon  tlicsc  very  Imrons  whote  \\\v^\  pretenwons  he  was  con- 
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«(3nily  ohiigi-d  to  subdue,  so  long  must  ihc  good  government 
of  ibc  coimlry  depend  solely  on  llie  sireiiglli  of  cliaracler  of 
each  individual  ruler,  lleiiry  MUt  hiniNclf  to  remedy  this  state 
of  ihinj:*,  and  though  ihc  work  was  not  completed  in  hiK  lime^ 
Heniy  1 1.  rc.ipf(l  ihc  reward  of  what  his  grnndfathcr  had  done. 
VViUinin  1.  had  been  content  to  put  shackles  on  the  feudal 
method  of  government :  Henry'i  amhiiion  was  lo  supci^ede  it. 
Ilis  method -vnx  tluit  emplo>'cd  by  almost  e%'eTy  Icing  who  aims 
ai  ruling  indciiendcnlly  of  tlie  :iri*tocracy.  He  raised  up  and 
New  pbixil  in  poiiition*  ol'  pciwir  men  of  low  rank  who 

officiU  had  nothing  to  recommend  them  but  their  ability 
"^'-  and  industry,  and  who  for  that  very  reason  served 
iheir  master  more  intcllijjeiilly  and  more  faithfully  than  great 
nobles  would  have  done.  Roger,  afterwards  liishop  of  Salis- 
bury, was  typirjl  of  the  class  thus  created  by  Henry.  While 
no  moru  than  an  obscure  clerk  he  won  the  favour  of  the  king, 
it  is  said,  by  the  unusual  rapidity  of  his  celebration  of  divine 
service :  he  received  emplovnicnt,  and  cxhilnied,  we  may 
suppose,  the  same  capacity  (or  despatch  in  dealing  with  the 
businuNS  of  government  Henry  made  him  first  a  bishop  and 
then  Justiciar,  the  Prime  Minister  of  that  period,  who  was 
empowered  on  many  occauons  to  represent  the  king.  Other 
men  were  chosen  in  the  same  way,  and  the  foundations  laid 
of  the  fortunes  of  many  of  the  greatest  families  of  later  days. 

To  what  cstcnt  there  was  in  Henry  I.'s  reign 
anything  that  eould  be  called  an  administrative 
system  it  is  not  e.isy  to  say.  We  arc  safe  in  concluding 
that  a  body  existed,  called  the  Curia  fffgis,  which  possessed  to 
a  certain  degree  both  judicial  and  administrative  |>owcr.  I'ro- 
t)ably  such  a  body  would  soon  .issimica  shape  better  adapted  to 
the  traiiiaciion  of  business  than  a  mere  collection  of  powerful 
landowner*  rould  lie  ;  yd  we  know  that  change*  come 
slowly  in  government  departments  even  in  modem  times,  and 
!i  is  particularly  rttsb  to  attribute  mcthodt  to  medieval  states- 
men merely  on  the  ground  of  their  obvious  convenience.  Tlie 
same  mxac— Curia  Regis — had  been  previously  applied  to  the 
large  assemblic'i  of  William  I.'s  lime,  which  were  rather 
pageanu  than  councils,  and  later  on  it  was  applied  to  a  court 
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of  dcsrly  dcAnod  judicial  functions,  from  which  oar  King's 
Bench  is  lineally  deioendcd.  The  qucslion  therefore  for  the 
moment  is  simply  what  stage  of  this  jhoccss  of  development 
hid  been  reached  in  ticnry  !.'»  reign. 

In  all  probability  the  kin^  discovered  Oiat  it  was  neccssaiy 
for  him  to  Ktve  a  certain  number  of  advisers — his  justiciar, 
chancellor,  and  a  few  bishops  and  iKiiuns  whom  he  could 
trust— with  him  more  or  less  continuously,  instead  of  being 
obliged  to  call  ihein  together  from  distant  |jans  of  I^ngland  for 
Ha  ihc  transaction  of  every  piece  of  businetii.   I-'inancial 

t»»m*oii«  malten  wuiild  nacumlly  be  (he  (\r^  with  which  the 
ta  nauim  yjjg  would  require  these  councillors  to  deal ;  for  an 
absolute  sovereign  cummoniy  finds  hi»  chief  intercut  in  matters 
of  revenue,  and  Henry  I,  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Hul 
men  ch(»cn  for  their  ability  in  organising  ta.\ation  would  soon 
be  emi)loyed  for  the  other  business  of  government,  or  rather, 
ud  mMm  '*"*  supremely  importanl  matter  would,  in  the  king's 
Malt«T».  ^'^  include  all  others.  'Hie  satisfactory  way  in 
which  fines  paid  by  offenders  against  the  law  .iwelled 
the  revenue  was  the  best  reason  for  exacting  them  rigorously; 
the  sberifr  who  must  be  in  his  county  to  collect  the  king's 
tAxcK  might  also  serve  to  administer  the  county's  aflairs.  On 
the  same  prindple,  the  body  of  men  whidi,  under  the-  name 
i>r  the  Kxchei|ucr  Court,  ke])t  lh<:  royal  accounts,  were  soon 
regarded,  even  when  not  thus  occupied,  as  sharing  the  king's 
supreme  judicial  authority.  The  Curia  Regit  was  thus  a  court 
<>i  lirsl  instance  for  the  great  nobles,  and  a  court  uf  appeal  for 
the  nation. 

■tr«iut  From   what  wc  know  of  Henr>''s  tharacler,  it 

0«nra-  seems  unlikely  that  he  cherished  any  high  ideals  of 
MMil  br  |iatcmal  government  or  the  duty  of  a  sm-cieign  to 
"^''y-  his  people.  His  vitw  was  that  a  nation  which  was 
well  governed,  and  not  too  discontented,  was  the  more  likely 
tu  be  able  to  jmy  the  lanes  demanded  from  ti,  and  to  be  willing 
to  uke  the  field  in  support  of  itn  king.  Accordingly,  he  not 
only  put  down  disorder  with  a  strong  hand,  cainint;  for  himself 
the  lomeuhat  ill-dcscned  title  of  the  *  Lion  of  Righl<.-ousness,' 
but  he  ytft  at  name  \u\n>>  tu  fit  his  theor}'  of  a  suuiig  guierii- 
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n>cn[  into  the  tnouM  of  the  Mill  existing  KngtiNh  inxtilutioiu, 
ordaining  that  the  working  of  tlie  county  and  hun- 
clri-d  courts,  disturbed  by  the  raiaciiy  and  caprice 
of  William  Rufus.  should  lie  restored  lo  what  ii  liad 
been  in  l-ldward  tht-  Confessor's  time.  Kinally,  with 
central  and  local  authorities  provided  for,  ilic  king 
began  to  forge  the  necessary  link  bi-twecn  than  by  tentatiiTly  in- 
Irududnt;  the  jmnciple  of  judicial  circuits.  Hitherto  the  sheriff 
alone  had  rejirc^cnted  ihc  king  throughout  the  countr}-,  and 
had  exercised  the  royal  ]H)Wcr  both  in  ta^^ition  and  in  justice- 
Uut  if  Henry  was  all  unconscious  of  Ihc  theoretical  proinicty 
of  the  division  of  powers,  he  was  well  aware  that  in  pra<ticc  it 
was  unwise  lo  give  any  claN»  of  his  .fubjccls  too  much  of  ihcir 
own  way.  The  sheriffs  had  threatened  to  henonie  dispropur- 
tionalcly  ])owcrful ;  and  Henry  struck  al  their  [jower, 
bliatunent  ""l  only  by  iteady  o|ii>».iilion  to  the  regular  in- 
o( travel-  hetitancc  of  the  ofticc,  but  by  establishing;  a  i\\^\ 
lUiKJti*-  authority  within  the  county  court  itself.  Justices 
armed  with  powers  of  both  civil  and  criminal  juris- 
diction  were  several  limes  sent  to  different  parts  of  the  coimiry, 
and  the  foundations  ihui  laid  of  the  system  uf  Heiiry  H. 

In  these  nialters  of  civil  government,  we  seem  to  sec 
Henry  1.  planting  the  llower  which  was  to  bloom  under  his 
grandson.  In  one  respect,  however,  the  policy  of  the  e.-iTlier 
king  was,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  completely  successful,  while 
subsc(|ueiii  events  have  rather  the  aspect  of  a  retrugres^fion. 
Eoolaw.  '"'''*  ^"^  '"  ^  (lc[Kirtment  of  life  where,  from  our 
uticKl  impressions  of  Hcnr>''s  temperament,  we  should 
afr*irt.  scarcely  expect  lo  find  him  at  his  best  :  it  was  in  his 
dealing!,  with  the  {."hurch.  The  importance  which  the  relations 
uf  a  king  to  the  ecclesiastical  power  assumed  in  the  Middle 
jVgcs  is  almost  inconceivable  to  us  who  live  in  the  days  of  n 
national  church  by  law  esUblitlied.  A  king  of  that  time  tiad 
to  face  the  fact  that  thousands  of  bis  subjects  owed  their  first 
allegiance  to  another  ruler,  to  whom  he  himself  and  all  the 
nation  were  in  some  sense  also  subject :  whu  had  certain  rights 
in  directing  the  conduct  of  all  Christians,  and,  unfortunately, 
certain  claims  ujwn  their  purKc ;  wlio  could,  if  he  chose,  inlii<  t 
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bMTicr  penalties  upon  the  di-tobedieni  tli;in  any  that  (he  tcm- 
jXHst  stn'CTcign  had  at  command.  How  bcu  lo  deal  wjih  the 
Tfcttr  Vo\K  was  th<:  lirst  iiart  of  a  mcdimval  Kngtish  kin^s 
Mm-  ec<;iesiAstkal  problem  ;  how  to  control,  to  satisfy,  and 

1^»Ki\j.  lo  U5(.  loljcit  advantage  his  own  clergy,  «'as  the  second. 
In  old  Kngli.sh  limes  the  solution  was  found,  as  we  hare  xeen,  in 
a  union  of  King  and  Cliurch  so  close  and  with  such 
equality  of  pon'cr  as  ainiost  to  forniall  any  wish  on 
the  [lart  of  rhi:  clerny  for  sui>purt  fioni  Koine. 
Bi&hops  and  ealdormcn  ui  &idc  by  side  in  the  shire 
court ;  ihc  ihanc  enforced  by  tin-  plain  argument  of 
force  the  commands  of  the  paiish  priest  ;  archlii-tliop 
and  king  together  endeavoured  to  guide  the  people  safely 
through  this  world  and  toward*  the  next.  But  the  |>o»ibiUty 
of  this  arrangement  passed  away  with  tlie  simplicity  of  those 
eftrly  times.  Church  government  on  the  one  side,  and  nivil 
government  on  the  otlier,  became  more  complex,  more  sys 
tcmaltc,  more  consdous,  as  it  were,  of  their  own  importance, 
n  the  Continent  the  study  of  (.?anon  I.aw  had  bepin,  and  the 
nviction  was  gaining  ground  among  thi:  ecclesiastical  leaders 
tlut  the  Churcli  must  be  purified  and  spiriiudiiicd.  must  draw 
more  apart  from  the  world,  in  order  to  retain  and  extend  her 
einpife  over  men's  minds.  The  movement  was  spreading  both 
Normandy  and  in  England  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  and 
it  was  hastened  in  this  country  by  the  ditVieuliio  which  the 
establit^hmcnt  of  feudal  land  law  and  the  development  of  the 
iudicial  s)-stcm  h;id  created  in  the  relation  of  King  and  Church. 
the  cle^  who  held  lands  individually  coutd  not,  on  account 
of  thtfir  sacred  (unctions,  be  subjected  to  the  same  law  and 
ditcipline  a*  the  barons,  clearly  the  king  stood  in  danger  of 
'D%  control  over  a  large  st-ction  of  his  vassals.  .\nd  »ince 
'the  btshiips  were  nut  amenable  to  civil  law,  neither  ought  they 
to  declare  it,  as  in  Saxon  times  they  bad  done.  It  can  never 
be  good  government  to  allow  a  preponderating  inlluenoe  in 
olitks  and  in  justice  to  a  boily  of  men  who  have  ambitions, 
itns.  and  rvles  of  conduct,  a|)art  from  those  of  the  tnau  of  the 
iple. 
WMIiani  the  Con(iueryr  tued  the  iiucslion  with  his  accus- 
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loiTtcd  grim  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  his  own  decisions. 
He  had  come  to  England  armed  with  the  papa) 
I.'iFeUey.  t'lc»'"ng>i>nd  under  a  ccrkiin  pretence  of  a  reforming 
mission  to  the  English  Chuich  in  the  inlercsts  of 
Rome.  Yd  he  did  noi  hesitate  to  solve  thL'  first  pan  of 
his  pnsblem  by  regulating  with  a  firm  hnnd  the  rebtionx  of  his 
The  Three  c!er{;y  to  tht  Pope.  His  tlirec  ordinances  on  this 
Ordl-  subject  ate  famous.     No  Pope  migiil  be  recognised 

""*"  in  England,  no  papal  bull  might  be  a-ceived,  no 
(-■xcomniunication  might  be  issued  vrithoul  the  ro>al  consent. 
His  remedy,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  difiicuttira  in  the 
English  Church  itself  was  this  :  a  complete  separation  of  the 
ecclesiastics]  from  the  civil  courts.  Let  the  bishops 
in  future  declare  their  own  law  and  judge  the 
offences  of  their  own  body;  the  common  law  and 
the  royal  otlicials  should  deal  with  the  rest  of  the 
nation  as  the  couulry's  good  and  the  king's  wishes 
demanded.  Whether  William  foresaw  all  or  moit 
of  the  consequences  of  his  action  is  doubtful.  He  had  a 
strong  liking  for  order  and  a  sincere  respect  for  the  ecclesias- 
tical power  on  its  own  ground.  Theie  feelings  were  enough  to 
draw  him  to  a  decision  which  was  undoubtedly  regarded  as  a 
wise  one  by  the  English  Church— or,  rather,  by  the  Norman 
bishops  who  governed  it  after  the  ConquesL  Some  of  its 
results  were  certainly  good.  The  position  of  bishoijs  who 
were  tenants  of  the  Crown  was  now  so  clearly  defined  that  the 
^Mcial  danger  from  them  was  gone.  They  did  homage  as 
laymen  in  resjKct  of  their  temporal  possessions,  and  in  matters 
appertaining  to  these  they  could  be  dealt  with  as  any  other 
vassal  might.  The  life  of  the  Church  itself,  too,  seems  to  have 
become— for  a  time,  at  least— Ixith  purer  and  nobler  in  con- 
sequence of  its  separation  as  a  body  from  temporal  atlairs. 
The  time  of  the  great  ecclesiastics  and  saints  <ame  on,  the 
new  monastic  movements  ap[>eared  ;md  spread,  the  ignorance 
and  grossness  which  had  disfigured  the  lower  ranks  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Church  in  its  later  days  began  lo  disappear.  The 
greatness  of  the  ecck-siastical  mission  was  felt  even  by  the 
pooivst  parish  priest.     Among  the  leaders  it  became  an  all- 
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Bbeorhing;  idea,  and  its disjiroponionaie  growth  mirk«  the  point 
where  the  good  elTecis  of  William's  policy  merged  into  the  evil 
ones. 

IiMTitsbl*  If  t^^  sjHritual  Jind  Iem[K!Mil  powers  were  to  be 
•oa&Utof  erected  ftidc  by  ^\Ac  within  tiK'  country,  equal  yet 
p«w«n.  unconnected,  they  might  jmrtiiilly  cea*e  to  confute 
but  they  were  certain  to  conflict  wiiii  one  another.  A  man 
who  was  a  Churchman  first  of  all  was  likely  soon  to  forget  that 
he  was  a  citi/cn.  To  the  question.  '  Do  you  ol>cy  Pope  or 
King? 'if  «'e  suppo.se  him  filled  with  thoughts  of  the  glory 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  he  could  not  but  answer,  *  Pope.' 
That  liangcT,  which  had  always  l>ecn  gmve,  wai  increased  ten- 
fold b)'  William's  decree,  A  second  difSculty  was  thi.t— thai 
the  distinction  bciitccn  tbings  spiritual  and  things  temporal 
was  in  reality  an  inipos-sible  one  to  maintain  ;  for  while  many 
so-called  spiritual  things  arc  but  temporal,  it  is  certain  that  all 
temporal  thing*  are  in  tome  sei»e  spiritual.  U'illiam  can 
scarcely  have  forgotten  that  laymen  have  souls  and  ("hurch- 
meti  bodies,  yet  most  of  the  subsequent  difficulties  may  be 
tniced  to  the  natural  consequences  of  that  obvious  fact.  Could 
any  king  allow  a  known  enemy  of  his  rule  to  be  raised  to  on 
archbisbopric,  and  thus  to  acquire  endless  power  o«r  the 
minds  of  the  people,  without  pledge  of  fidelity?  It  «-ould 
satisfy  few  monarch^  to  be  told  in  such  a  case  that  an  arch- 
bitbop  Itad  no  temporal,  but  only  spiritual  [)Ower.  Again, 
tltough  the  king  might  retain  a  hold,  through  their  land,  upon 
the  wealthy  ecclesiastics,  there  were  many  tliousands  of  lesser 
clergy  and  derkt  who  gave  no  such  security  of  orderly  con- 
duct. Wctc  all  offences  committed'  by  such  men  to  be  re- 
garded as  sins  against  conscience,  not  crimes  against  the  State. 
lo  be  punished  merely  by  a  light  penance  in  the  bishop's  court  ? 
Tuiipo-  These  were  the  questions  which,  one  by  one, 

nry  Mia-  arose  ai>d  had  to  be  dealt  with  acconling  to  the 
tlon  by  capacity  and  the  circumstances  of  each  sovereign. 
During  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror  himself  all  diffi- 
culties were  obviated  by  the  perfect  accord  which 
existed  between  the  king  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,     l^iifranc  had  Ixicn  chosen  l>y  t\'illiam 
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for  hiB  abilities,  and  chosen  wisely.  He  was  too  ^itatesmanlikc 
to  put  ihi:  inliteNts  of  ilie  Chuicli  bfforc  those  of  the  nation, 
too  co.ttnopoliian  to  cherish  or  excite  natlotul  (ift^judit^s,  and 
too  foiniliar  with  the  Italy  of  his  day,  It  has  licen  suggested,  to 
be  an  adherent  of  the  Pope.  He  was  \^'illiam'x  best  adviser  in 
home  dflairs,  and  <iUpponcd  his  policy  in  the  relations  to  RomeL 
Under  William  Riifi»  Laiifranc's  pan  until  his  death  was  to 
try  and  hold  that  ircarherous  king  to  some  of  his  promises 
and  to  restrain  him  from  his  worst  outrages  on  the  Church. 
ge  of  the  nest  archbishop,  ihc  saint  Anselm,  the 
twhicl)  William  earned  hi*  i:ensiire  were  so  gross  as 
tcarcely  to  involve  any  constittilional  question  ;  but  under 
Henry  I.  some  of  the  difficulties  became  at  last  explicit. 
Haarr'*  Clearly    Henry's   first    wish  was   for  union  and 

Willi  for  friendship  with  the  Church,  which,  like  llie  Crown, 
tuniUr  vras  on  the  side  of  order  and  the  nation  against 
""  "■  disorder  and  the  barons.  One  of  the  earliett  docu- 
ments of  Henry's  reign  is  his  letter  to  the  exiled  Anselm, 
commending  himself,  with  all  his  subjects,  to  the  kcq>ing  of 
the  ruler  of  the  Church.  Bui  Anselm,  gentle  ascetic  as  he 
was,  felt  boiind  to  play  the  jiart  of  ibc  ambiitous  prelate  if  his 
CoE-  superiors  required  it.    On  thc(!ontincm  the  question 

linonui  of  papal  against  imperial  rights  wa.s  1>eing  fought  out. 
dlipoio.  Should  chapters  haw  the  right  to  elect  bishops  in- 
dependently of  the  civil  power?  Should  Church  councils  be 
alMolutely  supreme  within  their  sphere?  Should  the  I'ope 
be  free  to  exercise  at  will  through  legates  his  final  jurisdiction 
in  ecclesiiistiul  airatrx  ?  .\nselm  had  to  take  his  share  in  the 
dispute ;  and  in  consequence  of  Henry's  refusal  to 
rescind  any  of  the  Conqueror's  ordinancex  the  arch- 
bishop i^aEn  left  the  country— no  longer  fleeing  from  a 
dangerous  tyrant,  but  retiring  Iron)  the  sphere  of  an  authority 
which,  in  his  view,  was  encroaching  on  the  Just  rights  of  the 
Church.  Here,  however,  as  we  have  said,  Henry's  political 
gf,i^-t  capacity  showed  itself  at  its  besL  As  soon  as  the 
Mm-  first  lull  in  his  foreign  difficulties  allowed  him  to  turn 

?''■''••■  his  mind  to  the  (juertion  he  arrircd  at  a  decision 
which  not  only  satisfied  both  parlies  for  the  time,  but  was  a 
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mndcl  for  later  sclittmcnts  of  ilic  relaiion  helmrcii  Church 
and  Si.-ittf  in  England.  The  chapivrs  rclainvd  ihcir  light  to 
elea,  but  the  deciion  wiis  to  tnke  place  in  (lie  king's  court. 
Henry  knew  enough  of  human  nature  lo  be  aware  that  moM 
people  an;  content  to  lose  the  essence  of  power  if  thcf  retain 
its  form,  anti  that  the  chapters  wnuld  icenemlly  chorae  iii«  own 
nominee.  The  archbishops  vcrc  free  to  call  councils  together 
when  they  choeie,  but  no  act  of  such  councils  was  valid  without 
the  king's  sanction.  'IIk-  Pope  was  fully  recognised  as  hi-ad 
of  the  Church,  but  no  pa[)al  h-gnte  inij^hc  ciiier  Kn^^tand  vnih- 
out  a  royal  licence.  The  result  of  Henry's  moderate  and 
jadidoua  use  of  the  large  powers  he  thus  appropriated  to 
hinuelf  was  that  the  Church  remained  loyal  to  hint  for  the 
rest  of  his  reign. 

DUDnud  ^Vhen  in    ii.js   the   king  died,  the  crash  that 

taeoMdoB  followed  showed  how  entirely  dependent  upon  his 
iftw  personality  the  comparatively  good  goveniment  had 

Hm^'*      ^xKii.     He  had  watched  over  the  birth  of  a  national 

system  of  athnintMratton  and  of  Justice,  but  he  had 
not  taught  his  child  lo  «all(_  alone.  Had  he  indeed  been 
succeeded  without  dispute  by  any  heir,  however  wcnk  and 
worthleKS,  the  i.1atesmen  whom  Henry  had  trained  miftht  have 

earried  on  his  work,  but  ihc  siiuggtc  for  the  throne 

r    d'**      '"■■'f'*   even    that    impouible.      The   rival    claimant 

■tnUiio.     *iih  Henry's  daughter  Matilda,  called  the  KmpresR 

by  reason  of  her  fmt  marriage,  was  Ste])hen,  son  of 
the  Conqueror's  daughter  Adela,  and  Count  of  Boulogne  and 
Mortain.  Uy  his  prompt  appearance  in  Kngland  in  the 
Decemlier  of  1135  Stephen  showed  himself  to  have,  of  the 
two,  the  quicker  eye  for  the  main  chance,  unless  indeed  he 
wax  actuated  b)'  any  unnecessary  fears  that  the  harons  nho 
had  sworn  allegiance  10  Matild.-i  should  regard  their  oath  as 
binding.  They  themselves  seem  to  have  had  no  such  thought. 
They  divided  themselves  afterwards  according  lo  inclination  or 
Intcre&l,  but  at  the  moment  all  were  ready  to  accept  Stephen. 
Kven  Ihc  Archbishop— no  longer  Ansclm— di.sregarded  his 
|Cialh,  t)iou|{h  with  luch  tremors  as  became  a  Churchman,  and 
rowned  the  new  king. 
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Had  Stephen  possessed  only  an  oidinar)-  share 
nnim  "^  prudetiot  and  good  wnsc  he  might  have  won  ihe 
nation  to  his  side  and  held  hii  llirone  withoui 
having  to  repel  attacks  more  dangerous  than  had  been  con- 
stantly made  on  his  predecessors.  Jtut  lliouj|;h  he  possessed 
qualities  which  arc  cKceilent  in  a  captain  of  dragoons,  Stephen 
had  no  notion  of  king-craft,  and  he  went  the  right  way  about 
to  detach  every  element  of  strength  in  the  country  from  his 
eauie.  His  parly  cry  should  have  been  '  England  against  the 
foreigners,'  for  the  people  had  by  this  time  developed  L-noufih 
national  feeling  to  have  an  Iionest  preference  for  ihemselves 
above  all  others,  and  they  were  already  disposed  to  regard 
Matilda  and  hvx  Ange^'in  husband  as  more  foreign  than 
Stephen,  whom  ibey  had  often  seen  before.  Vet  the  new 
king  made  the  huge  mistake  of  bringing  foreign  mercenary 
soldtera  into  the  countr)',an  act  which  must  have  alienated  the 
yeoman  class  in  the  nation  more  than  anything  else  he  eould 
have  done.  Again,  he  earnetl  the  just  condemnation  of  ail 
tliose  nobles  who  cherished  any  spark  of  pairiotism,  through 
buying  wilh  grants  of  the  Crown  lands  the  lemporar)-  adher- 
ence of  ireaclierous  adventurers;  who  'perceived,'  sav-i  tlie 
Chronicle,  '  that  he  wa«  a  tnikl  man  and  a  sofl.'  l-inally, 
he  threw  into  priton,  on  little  more  than  suspicion,  Roger  of 
Salisbury  the  Justiciar,  bis  son,  who  was  Chancellor,  and  his 
nephew,  the  Treasurer. 

Civil  war  I'roin  the  year  1 1  j9,  when  this  last  act  of  folly 

anil  was  committed,  Stephen  was  king  in  little  more  than 

mtMry  ol  name,  'l"hc  whole  administrative  and  linancial 
Saglasd.  jyju-n,  Ijroke  down  with  the  removal  of  the  ministers. 
Matilda  entered  the  country,  and  <:ivil  war  broke  <jut  openly. 
For  sixteen  yean  the  English  sutTercd  all  that  a  nation  can 
suffer  when  might  is  right  and  tlio»o  who  c-xerci-te  it  are  relent- 
less in  tlicir  cruekici..  Had  the  whole  people  arisen  as  in 
former  rngits  to  the  support  of  one  of  the  combatants,  the 
other,  in  spile  of  retidal  .sup|>ori,  must  have  been  overthrown. 
But  (he  mikCortune  of  the  English  was  that  they  were  divided  : 
some  counties  were  for  Stephen  and  aome  for  Matilda ;  and 
indeed   the  citizens  of  London,  whose  voice  had  ahvays  a 
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(certain  aiiihority,  inclined  now  lo  »ne  side  and  now  to  the 
other.  J'"orlunc  wavered  heiwcen  the  two.  Sometime!) 
Stephen  wu  succeKiful  and  Matilda  flying  Tor  her  life ;  some- 
titncs  she  was  supreme  and  his  strongest  supporters  were 
captive  in  her  hand^.  Whdhw  king  or  queen,  however,  vras 
noCDinally  ruler,  ihc  misery  of  the  people  endured  and 
incicAKcd.  The  barons  '  filled  the  land  full  of  castles  .  .  .  they 
fdled  them  with  devils  and  evil  men.  .  .  .  Wiclchcd  men 
starved  wilh  hunger  .  ,  .  nevi-r  was  Ihcrc  more  miscrj-,  .  .  , 
It  WAS  said  Oi>enly  tliat  Chri-st  and  His  saini.i  slejil.'  If  clergy 
or  people  had  ever  doubted  the  wisdom  of  the  war  the  Korman 
kings  bad  waged  against  the  fcuilatories  and  the  feudal 
principle,  the  so-called  reign  of  Stephen  was  enough  lo  carry 
conviction  lo  their  minds.  Licence  for  the  barons  meant 
despair  to  the  nation. 

Several  causes  contributed  at  last  to  lessen  the  bitterness  of 
the  struggle.     LeadiiiK  nien  on  both  sides  bad  died  or  left  the 
country,  and  exhaustion  had  quenched  the  ardour  of  parties, 
cspeci^ally  of  the  {lorty  of  Matilda.    The  clergy,  ton,  hud  begun 
to  press  for  guarantees  of  order.     In  the  >-car  1 151  an  oppor- 
tunity was  given  for  wholesome  change  by  Stephen's  proposal 
that  liiv  -lOn  Eustace  should  be  reco^ni.ied  as  heir  and  .-should 
liikesome  part  in  the  govi-mmenL     Henry,  son  of 
.Matilda  and  of  (ieoffrey  of  An}ou,  had  been  growing 
up  to  nunhood  with   his  eyes  on    Engbnd    and 
certain  plans  maitiring  in  his  mind.     He  saw  his 
chance  when   it  arose :   he  landed  in  England,  eotler-ted  a 
native  force,  and  marched  to  confront  .Slq>hen.     No  blood 
was  shed,  but  the  stronger  man  prevailed,  as  it  n-as  well  for 
England  he  should.    A  treaty  was  drawn  up  by  which  Stephen 
was  allowed  to  retain  the  throne  for  his  life  in  return  for  the 
recognition  of  Henry  as  his  heir  and  as  bi.i  chief  adviicr  in  the 
imniedialc  work  of  reform  and  go\'ernmeni.    The 
™'    ,        last  provi.>iion,  liowe>er,   had   barely  time  to  take 
efrcci.  for  in  less  than  a  year  after  the  Treaty  of 
Wal!in(;ford  Sieplien  died,  and   his  successor  mounted  the 
ihrofM:  abootuicly  unopposed  as  Henry  II. 
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CHAPTER    III 

THE   OOOD   AND   KVII,  OV   ROVAL  OOVBRSHKNT 

t*KRiiAPS  it  it  nlwnys  difficult  to  attribute  to  our  tcmow 
ancestors  gicain<;s<>  in  any  way  comiiarahle  to  our  own.  Or- 
tainly  mont  of  xik  need  »ome  little  lime  for  rcfltttton  before 
wf  can  roilise  how  very  jwwerful  and  splendid  a  monarch,  in 
the  cyc«  of  hix  conlemponiries,  this  King  Henry  II. 
iiiiut  havf  been.  He  wa«  niler,  by  hi»  Inli<rrit:ince 
of  Normandy  nnd  .'\njou  and  his  maniage  with 
Eleanor  of  Aquitainc  of  more  than  half  France,  in  addiiion  to 
hiK  kingdom  of  England.  He  proposed  also  to  bring  Ire- 
Utid  and  Wales  into  subjection  to  the  English  Crown,  nnd  did 
actiuiUy  exact  an  acknowledgment  of  tiupremacy  Itoth  from 
them  and  from  .Scotland.  Hi-  was  regarded,  by  reason  of  hj^ 
descer)!,  a.t  head  of  the  AnKi^vin  house  which  wa«  governing 
Palestine,  and  of  the  Normans  who  had  founded  a  kingdom  in 
Sidly.  So  high  wai  his  prestige  that  sovereign  princes  Irom 
the  Continent  brought  a  suit  for  the  decision  of  the  English 
king  and  his  council  Tliere  can  be  little  doubt  that  Henry's 
vell-considcTod  ambition  was  lo  nilc  over  a  West-European 
empire,  foimdcd  not,  like  the  llrilith  Empire  of  to-day,  upon 
the  forcible  delivery  of  primitive  raccK  from  their  savagery,  but 
Upon  the;  divine  right  of  kings  and  hereditary  dukes.  To  this 
end  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  consolidation 
nnd  extension  of  his  power  in  France,  instead  of 
a.ipiring.  as  he  wai  at  one  time  ex])ected  to  do,  to 
the  lm|icrial  crown  of  Caesar  and  CharlomaKne. 
HiK  sc(-onitar>'  ambition  wjis  by  menns  of  poiitic 
niarriages,  so  to  establish  his  children  among  the  reigning 
lamJIies  of  Europe  that  not  only  should  each  one  of  them  \yc 
well  |>rovided  for,  but  that  ilie  power  of  thi;  Angevin  house 
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might  sicadil^  grow.     Finally,   he  was  anxious,   iianly  as 
mi-anii  to  thi-se  ends  iind  partly  (roin  a  nntunil  instinct  of  king- 
ship, lo  govern  Ivngland  well  and  stcurc  her  prosperity. 

Here  wa<  work  enough  to  fill  tlie  hand«  of  tvfO  or  three 
ordinary  men.  In  the  days,  however,  when  kings  enjoyed  so 
little  security  of  tenure,  they  seem  to  haw  not  uncommonly  deve- 
loped powers  corresponding  in  some  measure  lo  the  i-alls  made 
upon  them.  Henr>'  II.  was  a  man  of  keen  intellect;  he  had 
boundK'ss  i-otirage,  both  moral  and  physical ;  and,  alwve  all, 
his  cnerg)'  n-a.t  niagnifiecnt.  For  ihc  greater  part  of  his.  reign 
the  govemmeiH  of  England  was  practically,  as  has  been  said, 
a  side-i*-<iitr  of  hi^  |)olicy.  and  it  was  eanled  on,  a-* 
^.  far  as  the  king  himself  was  concerned,  in  a  number 

EniiLi?  °^  visits  to  this  country,  often  separated  by  a  residence 
of  years  in  France.  Vet  he  established  on  a  sound 
bo.'sis  the  whole  English  system  of  government  ;  he  developed 
the  ideas  of  Henry  I.  and  e»'olved  new  ones  of  his  own.  The 
matters  which  rtccupicd  him  on  the  Con Un en t  were  diHicultand 
complicated ;  yet  he  never  lost  the  thread  of  his  English  policy, 
and  to  him  very  largely  we  owe  it  that  our  nation  was  ready  so 
long  l>efore  any  other  to  tst-rciM-  the  rijjhts  of  sclf-govtrnraenl. 
I  icnry  was  gifted  with  the  essentially  stitesmanlilte  quality  of 
insight,  and  this  enabled  him  not  only  to  see,  us  a  general  rule, 
exacdy  what  means  were  the  best  to  obtain  a  wished-for  end, 
but  also  to  choose  rightly  the  subordinates  who  would  assist 
him  to  carry-  out  his  plans.  To  this  there  were  two  striking 
exceptions  in  the  ca^es  of  his  eldest  son  Henry  and 
of  Thomas  h  Ucckct.  I)ut  while,  on  the  one  hand, 
IK  must  allow  even  kings  tn  )>e  partially  blinded  by  {laternal 
alTcction,  on  the  other  it  should  be  admitted  that  in  the  affair 
of  Becket  not  only  men  but  the  Fates  seemed  to  Ik  arrayed 
against  the  unhappy  Henry. 

The  o)>entng  years  of  hi*  reign,  however,  were 
?»t*1^^"  unclouded  by  any  forebodings  of  misfortune.     After 
the  indescribable    miseries  of  the  civil  war   Henry 
was  received  in  l-^gbind  ax  a  deliverer.      The  his- 
torians gleefully  relate  how  he  rapidly  transformed  the  country 
from  a  condition  of  desolation  into  smiling  prosperity;  how 
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wolvus  Hxifc  changed  into  siicup  and  Mtords  into  |>luu^li.sh:Lre!( 
luul  pnining-lcnivus :  how  guod  men  rejoiced  and  the  wickod 
grumbled  imd  fan  away.  Makiii);  due  altowancc  for  the  lojaliy 
of  the  chroniclers  iniough  remains  lu  show  wlut  great  lhing§, 
ewrt  in  hi>  fitat  year,  Henry  must  have  uccuniiili.ilied.  H« 
imtantly  disnuKwd  the  nicTuunimt^  who  had  ruvj^ed  tliu 
country  in  Stq>lien'3  time  ;  he  rirni^-cd  the  national  coina)(e, 
for  which  in  late  years  mancy  issued  by  individual  barons  had 
been  subsiiiuut) :  Ik-  re<::tllcd  ttio^L-  fnoli.-ih  cranU  of  Crown 
lands  with  which  Stephen  had  bought  himself  Iieaciierous 
fTicnd.-i.  He  rotoreil  abu  at  once,  so  fur  as  ordiniince  could 
do  it,  tile  workinp  of  the  administrative  s)'steni.  jVnd  he  tcX. 
Hi  work,  alter  ordering  the  destruction  of  many  unlicensed 
oaatlct  which  hjd  sjHung  up  over  the  country',  10 
BMUn*  reduce  to  submission  those  feudatories  who  refused 
to  acknowledge  his  rule.  The  Count  of  Aumolc,  a 
great  lord  iii  the  north,  determined  to  defend  Scar- 
boroujih  C:l»IIc  again!>l  the  king  ;  and  on  the  Welsh  border, 
always  the  home  of  dL>order,  Huf;h  Mortimer  refused  ohedi* 
dice.  Henry  marched  against  both,  to  convince  them  by 
arguments  they  could  understand  nf  the  advantages  of  royal 
.UJtJiority,  and  soon  succeeded  in  doing  so.  It  is  enough  to 
make  thie  indolent  de^ijulr  to  know  ttut  even  in  the  middle  of 
lb«  sii^c  of  Bridgnorth  he  occupied  his  leisure  time  in  hearin}{ 
uuiex  and  giving  judgment 

pTofaably  most  of  his  uailicr  years  were  nearly  as  full  aii 
this.  The  tlnglish  barons  did  nut,  it  is  true,  ojwnly  rebel  again 
for  many  years;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Henry's  relations  with 
his  sujccrain  and  his  vassals  in  France  oflcred  an  almost  un- 
limited scope  for  his  Activities.  It  is  possible  to  rc^[ard  the 
feudal  system  from  one  point  of  view  as  spedally  constructed 
fur  the  purpose  of  rai^in^  cuntroveisles  and  affording  uiti^fae- 
tory  pretenis  for  war.  There  was  the  constant  temptation  to 
transform  uverlordship  hy  force  of  arnisinto  direct  sovereignty; 
there  was  the  con6ici  of  rights  residiJig  in  a  single  man  as  over- 
lord in  resjiect  of  oiw  fief  and  vai'^l  in  respect  of 
another  ;  there  was  the  awknjrd  fact  that  the  power 
of  the  immediate  possessur  of  lands,  tliough  numi- 
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tally  inrvrioT  to  that  of  his  suzerain,  via-n  often  practically  \ 
superior,  beciusc  it  n-ui  on  itiv  xpol.  In  jtddiliun  to  all  tl 
Henry's  relations  to  Louis  VII.  were  complicalud  not  only 
the-  inMinctiv«  opposittoti  bctwi-cn  the  kingx  of  l-'rsncc  and 
England,  but  by  the  faa  that  Eleanor  of  AquiiuiiiL-  liad  bcvn 
the  divorced  wift  of  I»ui.-s  Ixforc  she  married  Hcnrj-.  Tin; 
ijuestion  of  homage  between  ihein,  lou,  was  moru  than  ustially 
obwrun;,  ItecaiiM;  the  ancestor  of  Louin  to  whom  thL-  lirei  [)ukf 
of  Normandy  had  sworn  allcjjiance  for  Mm  dominions  h.-i(l  not 
been  King  of  Kraiicc  but  Count  of  Paris.  Under  tlicsc  cii- 
i:uin!>lancc!t  it  iti  peihaps  rL-inarkablc  that  ihv  two  refrained  for 
so  many  years  from  open  war.  But  at  thio  period  (icncy  had 
chiv^lr^-  enough  to  heaitate  al>aut  actually  drawing  sword  u]>on 
the  man  who  in  some  relations  of  life  was  his  feudal  superior. 
He  confined  himself,  therefore,  to  irarrying  through  with  a 
struti^  hand  hi.i  proje<'t  foi  the  marriafjc  of  his  cidtst  son, 
tt  boy  of  it  few  )'car»  old,  with  a  baby  French  princess ;  to  en- 
deavouring to  establish  with  the  help  of  an  armed  e]c[»edition 
Ins  wife's  c!;iinis  upon  'i'oulouse ;  and  to  con()ucrtng  BritUny 
as  a  provision  for  a  yotu)|;eT  son. 

In  the  meantime  he  must  haw  been  maturing  in 
his  mind  the  scheme  of  those  great  cnactmcnis  with 
ivhich,  rej;arding  Henry  as  Mi  English  king,  we 
ought  eKpecially  to  aa^ociate  his  name.  Their  prin- 
dijle  was  the  same  throughout— a  steady  extension  of  the 
sphere  of  the  central  authority  and  a  steady  reduction  of  feudal 
power.  To  William  the  Comiueror  and  Henry  I.  credit  may 
freely  bt:  given  for  having  grasped  the  same  idea  and  carried 
it  out  so  far  as  the  circumstances  of  ilieir  time  would  allow. 
But  th*:  statesman  who  succeeds  most  completely  will  alwiys 
be  held  the  grv*tc«t,  ju*i  as  the  best  general  is  he  who  defeats 
the  enemy.  Heiity  I.'s  work  could  not  .\tand  without  him, 
Tile  sajtling  he  had  planted  sevrmcd  V  wither  away  during  the 
anarchy  under  Stephen  ;  but  Heniy  II.  reared  it  up  again  so  that 
It  took  firm  root ;  and  it  sptcad  indeed  so  rapidly  thai  after  his 
subjects  had  thankfully  sheltered  beneath  it  for  a  eott|le  of  gene- 
ration); it  had  in  its  turn  to  be  pruned  and  we.  lened  Icsl  it 
should  cant  too  dce^t  a  shadow  u^-er  ilie  eounuy.     But  at  least 
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the  weeds  which  li  hiiO  dinpW-tHl  never  grew  to  any  height  in 
K [Iceland  again. 

H«irv>  Henry'*  I^Mution  iIlunroH.-s  the  truth  that   in 

^^^5^      governnieni  as  in  oUicr  things  good  [imcticul  work 

may  be  done  without  uiiy  vety  high  motives  Tor  doitig 
il.  Some  of  hi."  mtwt  impottint  improveiiientit  were  in  the 
regiofi  of  finance,  and  wi-  need  not  dout>l  ihal  ihuy  were 
uitried  out  simply  with  the  object  of  pulling  mure  money  in 
the  royal  treasury —money  whif?h  was  aftenrardti  cx|icnded 
chiefly  in  dowering  [lie  king's  daughters  und  conquering 
dominions  for  hU  sons.  Anythini;  more  eompletuly  upjxMed 
to  the  ma\im&  proper  to  a  Ijcncvoieni  d»rspot  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine,  yet  in  the  event  the  nation  proved  to  hnvc  been  llic 
grelltt■^t  gainer,  Henry's  happy  political  instinct  led  hinito 
ubtuin  hiis  own  end*  l>y  m<tans  whieh  lii-ni-fited  his  subjet;!^  and 
if  at  the  same  time  they  benefited  him  personally,  that  followed 
naluniily  from  the  fortimale  identification  of  tlie  intereMk  of 
Icing  aitd  people  against  the  baronage. 

Acting  with  lliesc  motives  Henry  brought  alxjul 

u  «arly  u  1 1 56  one  of  the  most  generally  famou.i  of 
his  reforms.  Tbb  was  the  institution  of  scutage,  a  payment  to 
be  due  ill  future  from  all,  except  the  gTeate:^!,  who  held  lands 
by  military  tenure,  in  commutation  of  their  sen-ice  abroad. 
'Phe  advantage  of  this,  as  is  so  often  the  cane  with  a  well- 
contrived  Uw,  was  twofold.  It  rendered  harmless  a  body  of 
men  very  dangerous  to  the  royal  government— all  those  knights 
and  lesser  barons  who  were  apt  to  sec  their  beat  advantage  in 
serving  ihcir  immediate  lord,  and  n«i  the  king.  And  il  gave 
the  king  a  much  belter  weapon  for  offL-nsivc  warfare  th^n  the 
one  it  look  away.  With  the  money  rai.-Hx!  by  the  exaction  of  a 
Kcutage  he  could  hire  a  large  body  of  mercenary  soldiers, 
excellent  lighting  men,  who  were  moreover  willing  to  follow 
their  leader  with  n  devotion  limited  only  by  the  capacity  of  his 
purac  1  whereas  a  feudal  force  was  apt  tu  begin  thinking  of  the 
comforts  of  home  when  its  customary  foriy  days  were  o%cr.  In 
Eict,  by  an  agreeable  irony  of  fate,  it  was  chiefly  by  the  use  of 
dicsc  meioenary  soldieis  that  Henry  succeeded  m>  well  in  the 
great  double  struggle  of  117J. 
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Another  of  hiii  liiuncial  novelties  wliich  cuAi 
touMrd.s  the  end  uf  the  r«igii,  nils  the  taxation 
licraonal  property.  England  had  not  yet  in  this 
respect  advanced  beyortd  the  early  sUilc  of  society 
Hhich  loL^ks  11)1011  lan<l  aa  the  only  pu&i^cs»ton  of  v^luu ;  but 
Hi.'nr>'.  whose  ciind  »as  always  opwi  Ici  ngw  idi-as  |H.-tc",ivc-d 
that  hy  taking  a  inan's  'chattels  '  and  inconie  also  iniu  4ccuunt 
in  L-^tinu[in{{  hi^  liability  to  taxation,  he  would  not  only  lap  a 
iiew  sourcL-  of  Hdics  Tor  himseir,  but  he  u-ould  niukt:  a  distinct 
advance  towards  his  goal  of  crushing  feudal  ijowcr.  The  law 
whicl)  he  framed,  called  the  Awixe  of  Arniii,  ingeniously  coni- 
biitud  the  attainment  of  thciie  ends  with  that  of  others  scarcely 
less  importiinl.  ll  iiruk-i(le<l  lliLit  every  freeniaii  should  be  pre- 
parctl  with  the  um:  of  certain  weapons,  according  to  his  income, 
for  any  war  within  Ivngland.  And  the  method  of  ascertaining 
the  anKnint  of  each  man's  wealth  was  by  inque^it,  or  the  lL-»ti- 
mony  of  represenlalive  men  given  in  the  hundred  court,  and 
aeted  U[)on  by  the  roy.\l  justices— a  plan  whidi  would  be  un- 
Aj«r«»>  welcome  to  llio^c  of  us  lo^y  who  like  to  evade  the 
in«&t  bj  income  tax,  but  which  was  a  distinct  advance  on  the 
•worn  old  plan  of  arbitrary  itssL-ssment  by  the  sheriff.  Thus 
laqawt,  Henr)'  revived  the  old  non-feudal  atniy  for  home 
defence,  and  in  doing  so  by  the  help  of  represcnutive  bodies 
he  marked  a  ditfinct  stage  in  the  progress  of  the  nation 
towards  self-government.  We  twcd  not  suppose  that  Henry  II. 
put  the  matter  to  himself  exactly  in  thai  way.  Self- government 
was  not  an  idea  that  hjid  any  particular  charms  for  him  ;  his 
view  probably  waa  iliat  it  was  better  that  the  iicople  should 
manage  their  own  local  aflairs  than  that  the  barons  should 
do  it  for  thenv  The  morx;  im]X)rtant  provision  in 
the  king's  eyes  was  that  the  infonnaiion  thu.i  col- 
lected should  be  acted  upon,  not  by  the  sheriffs,  who 
on  account  of  ihetr  growing  tradition  of  hereditary 
office  had  been  recognised  as  dangerous  to  the 
central  power,  but  by  the  royal  justices  only. 
Certainly  the  maintenance  of  these  justices,  who  were  poli- 
tically the  apple  uf  Henry's  eye,  was  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able and  permanent  of  the  benefits    whidi  England  received 
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from  him,  while  ihc  s|>reiid  of  the  iiiquc!.!  ot  juiy  \j3U-in,  nhkh 
laMTi-  ^^  regarded  as  a  mere  coiivcnicocc,  was  the  other. 
UM  of  Many  of  his  vnaciments,  though  liy  no  meant  of  the 
ihwr  eon-  nature  of  temporary  expedients,  were  aimed  rather 
al  the  dcMruclion  of  ei-ils  thAii  tin-  foundation  of 
in.iiiiutton.s.  Scutagc  and  the  Assi/c  of  Arms  inflicted 
a  morul  wound  on  the  custom  of  feudal  warfare  ;  the  taxation 
of  personal  property  struck  the  first  blow  at  the  monopoly  of 
power  by  the  landowners.  But  from  Henry's  Exchequer  we 
can  trace  the  descent  of  our  Law  Courtis,  from  hiii  Itint-iant 
justices  our  Judges  of  Assi^-,  from  his  inquests  for  enquiry 
and  for  presentation  of  criminals  our  civil  und  criminal  juries. 
And  in  this  inquest  s)-sicm  was  contained  also  the  geim  of  a 
representative  Parliament. 

The  difficulty  which  obviously  had  to  he  faced  by 
VJ"!*"  a  mo(lia.-val  nilcr  dtlcrmincd  to  crush  (eudsl  gOTein- 
tffKtire  ment  in  his  dominions  «as  the  ditltoulty  of  providing 
labiiicnM  an  adequate  substitute.  .\  king  of  ilie  twelfth  cen- 
(*'aV  '"'^  might  very  easily  declare  that  he  would  sufTcr 
•Tium.  ""  "'''*''  "ulhority  to  compete  with  his,  but  the 
mcam  of  preventing  it  were  far  from  being  ready  to 
his  hand.  If  in  our  own  day  it  is  difficult  to  keep  any  re«l 
control  orcT  a  represcniative  at  a  distanci^  it  was  very  much 
more  so  when  therL-  was  no  speedier  method  of  communica- 
tton  with  him  than  by  a  messenger  on  horseback.  Thcattcmpi 
to  spread  an  autocratic  government  over  a  large  territory  was 
likely  undiT  such  conditions  to  result  in  nothing  but  tlie  esiab- 
lisbmcnt  of  a  number  of  small  uuiocraciei.  U'hcn  centuries 
later  the  feudal  system  ri>tti:d  away  in  France,  the  so-called 
royal  rule  which  was  subMituied  wa.i  not  only  tyrannical  but 
bt^letdy  inefficient,  for  there  was  nothinj;  but  the  pertortal 
duinietcr  of  the  king  to  ptevcnl  it  Crom  passing  cniiiely  into 
the  hands  of  iclfscuking  ofBciak  MngUnd  was  preserved 
from  that  danger  chiefly  by  the  ability  ol  the  Norman  and 
rbntagenet  kings,  l-'rom  the  first  they  l\ad  grasped  the  prin- 
ciple tlitt  local  institutions  must  Ix-  kept  alive  to  co-opeimte 
with  tltc  exjien  knowled^y  which  «3S  wielded  b)  the  royal 
power  ;  and  within  a,  century  ttiey  had  also  discovered  the 
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means  of  forming  a  real  connection  between  the  tvo.  The 
itinerant  justices,  mein)>eT^  of  the  King's  Court,  whose  drcuiti 
became  under  Henry  II.  a  pan  of  the  tegular  business  of 
gov'ernmeni,  were  not  merely  judicial  but  alsu  administrative 
otliccrB.  TTiey  tried  accused  persons  and  they  as- 
scsned  taxes;  for  both  these  purj)ose%  they  relied 
upon  the  co-operation  of  [he  county  and  the 
hundred,  and  in  all  cases  their  decisions  were  supreme.  Thui 
the  principle  was  established,  which  has  remained  pari  of  ling- 
lish  pohlical  theory,  that  the  interference  of  cenlrjl  with  load 
authority  should  be  occasional,  not  continuous  :  yet  none  the 
less  inwislihlc,  Henrj-'s  justices  made  ihcir  eimiiw  every 
year  or  two,  and  during  their  stay  in  each  county  a  salutary 
terror  rtigncd  in  the  hearts  of  eril-doers  and  a  very  compre- 
nsible  alarm  in  those  of  taxpayers,  for  a  rigid  enquiry  was 
tld  into  the  offences  of  some  men  and  the  incomes  of  al). 
fcom  Ei-  Even  the  sheriff,  whose  heart  it  had  doubtlew  been 
ob«qa«r  the  custom  to  soften  by  suitable  gifts,  had  no  power 
OoBTt  againjt  these  inexorable  lawyers.  Then  for  a  time 
the  county  was  left  to  manage  its  own  affairs ;  but  when  next 
the  king  wanted  money,  or  the  country  appeared  lo  Iw  gelling 
into  a  disorderly  state,  there  would  be  anoilier  Assise,  not  by 
the  same  men,  but  by  others  fresh  from  the  rules  and  traditions 
of  the  Exchequer  Court. 

DeT«iop>  Vtova  the  twelve  men  who  were  elected  in  cich 

nwnt  of  hundred  to  'present'  suspected  jwrrsons  to  thfse 
t^^i'T  travelling  justices  we  can  trace  the  descent  of  our 
modi-rn  Grand  Jury.  Vet  they  were  not,  of  course,  in  any 
true  sense  a  jury  at  all.  Jurors,  according  to  our  view  of 
tbem,  must  be  chosen  primarily  for  Ihcir  lack  of  a  [lersonal 
interest  in  the  malicf  in  hjind  ;  but  the  lisrly  Teutonic  idea, 
which  prevailed  in  Knglimd  until  the  fourteenth  ciailury  at 
least,  was  the  direct  oppuidte.  A  number  of  men  were  chosen 
from  those  likely  to  be  best  acquainted  with  the  circumstances, 
to  deliver  a  preliminary  judgment,  so  to  s|>cak,  upon  the 
l>«in  tli»  persons  suspected  of  wroiif;- doing.  In  the  time  of 
■twon  Henr)'  II.  the  real  trial  of  guilt  or  innocence  wa« 
supposed  to  tie  with  the  ordeal,  to  which  the  accused 
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persons  were  pui  under  supervision  of  the  jusliccs.  But  it  is 
noticeable  that  one  of  Hcnijr's  Aclii  piovidc-x  that  tvcn  i(  u  mun 
presented  a^  suspect  bj-  his  hundred  xhould  esuiblisli  his 
innocence  bjr  orde:il,  be  is  ncvettbi-li-K  to  Icaic  ihc  country 
and  be  rt^arded  as  an  outlaw.  FailuK-  in  tht;  ordeul  wils 
enout;h  to  condemn  him.  while  success  in  it  was  not  a  salis- 
Tactor)-  acquittal :  a  poMiion  which  would  Imve  been  singularly 
hard  for  a  nun  who  was  te^ly  on  his  trial.  But  in  point  of 
fact,  JM'lief  in  this  method  of  appL-nl  to  Heaven  was  fast  dying 
uiit  in  ibc  iwclfih  Century,  and  Ki  ukc  the  ojiinion  of  a  man's 
AbolltlMi  'Neighbours,  picjudiccd  though  they  nii^hi  be,  irns 
of  (h«  considered  butter  than  vailing  for  a  mimdc ,  In 
'*''•''  iji6  the  Church  gave  expression  to  the  general 
fcctint;  of  Christendom  by  forlmldin);^  the  ordeal  altogether: 
and  if  we  looked  on  far  cnouj^h  we  should  find  as  a  result  of 
thait  the  development  of  the  true  jury  system  of  Kngland.  The 
Iwda  ta  nc«*"'y  of  obtaining  an  imiurtial  answer  to  the 
appoint-  question  'guilty  or  not  guilty'  brouyhl  about,  some 
■•■*  »*  time  in  the  reign  of  Edward  111.,  ihe  apixiinlmenl  of 
tntJuT.  jj^  jccood  body,  of  quite  unprejudiced  [>eTson.>>,  to 
decide  oo  the  raies'of  ttie  suspected  eriminali  presented  lo 
them  by  the  '  lawful  men '  of  the  neighbourhood.  This  was 
the  itue  jury,  which  decides  on  faas  previously  unknown  to 
any  of  its  member*.  Aftin  iu  esi.iblixhment  the  custom 
grndually  grew  up  of  calling  in  any  one  who  appeared  to  haw 
knowledge  of  the  matter  as  a  witness  and  so  the  distinction 
was  Ktrengthened  between  ihoae  who  gave  evidcnoe  on  what 
tliey  knew  and  those  who  decided  on  the  facts  laid  before 
them. 

The  civil  jury  followed  much  the  same  lines  of 
development  .All  ihe  Norman  kings  had  found  tliv 
'recognition  '  or  declaration  of  ticts  by  representa- 
tive men  l)cforc  the  royal  ofliccrs  exocedinjtty  useful 
for  the  decision  of  disputes  about  land,  and  for 
obtaining  statistics  of  all  kinds.  But  one  of  Henry's  most 
valtMble  meaiure*  was  the  Great  Assize,  which  gave  every 
freeboldcr  the  right  to  use  this  method  in  dealing  with  any 
claims  upon  his  land — a  ttreai  boon  at  a  time  when  ocl>ct 
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pro(?m«e«  of  justice  were  so  slow  lha(  might  often  became 
right  in  the  meantime,  resulting  in  the  forciWc  ejection  from 
his  lantl  of  the  weaker  parly.  Throughout  Henry  Il.'s  rd};n 
the  pHK^lice  sprvad  rif  using  thew  R^ognitions  before  rhc 
justices  for  nit  sons  of  onquiiies.  answerinp  tiie  double  purpost- 
of  main  tiki  ning  IimjiI  activitj-  and  widt-ninj;  tin-  sphere  nf  iho 
lung's  expert  justice.  Towards  the  end  of  the  ceniurj*  it 
bccAinc  the  practice  to  employ  the  same  set  of  recognitors  for 
criminal  and  civil  causes,  a  change  which  .ihowed  a  greater 
desire  for  economy  of  HTon  than  is  commonly  seen  in  those 
who  direct  k-tt-nl  procedure  ;  »o  tliai  from  tliai  time  forward  the 
progress  of  the  one  jury  towards  its  modem  form  included  ihr 
prf>gress  of  tlie  other. 

No  one  con  honestly  doubt  that  (be  same 
moiivei  which  acted  upon  Henry  throughout  his 
secular  legislation  in  Kngland  led  him  also  into  hiit 
dealings  with  ilie  Church.  He  found  there  serious 
disorder  and  many  abuses,  arising  chicl^y  from  the 
absence  of  any  effective  authority,  and  he  widii-d,  without  any 
attack  on  the  external  glory  of  the  Church,  to  restore  her  lo 
A  mote  healthy  condition.  This  we  may  Ijelieve  in  face  of  the 
fact  that  Henry's  action  brought  on  the  quarrel  with  Becket 
which  had  %o  disastrous  an  effect  on  the  king's  personal 
happiness  and  to  some  extent  also  u|>on  hii  public  pcjlicy. 
Their  dispute  was  of  course  simply  a  coniinuaiion  of  the  one 
which  had  arisen  between  Henry  i.  and  Anselm,  made 
Unhippy  more  bitter  by  the  complexities  of  the  time  and  the 
fieiy  spirit  of  the  two  men.  Both  king  and  archbishop 
may  be  acquitted  of  anything  worse  ihan  errors  of  judgmetit 
and  defects  of  temper,  the  more  unpardonable  ones  certainly 
on  the  side  of  the  ecclesiastic  Henry  was  conscious  of  the 
purity  of  his  moiiv»  and  impatient  of  opposition ;  Becket,  with 
less  right  to  be  confident  of  ihc  soundness  of  his  view  because 
of  the  very  short  tmie  he  had  held  it,  wax  as  obstinate  as  (he 
king  and  even  less  open  to  argument,  And  he  ceriainly 
appears  to  have  possessed  the  gift,  Icm  common  perhaps  with 
his  )«x  than  with  the  other,  of  doing  and  saying  on  every 
occasion  the  thing  which  was  more  irritating  than  anything  else 
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could  havu  been.  Cuiisiclvriiig  how  little  ihc  kings  of  the 
twelfth  centtity  were  accustomed  to  control  their  at)j;er  it  is 
pcrluip^  litlle  wonder  that  matters  ended  at  (hey  did. 

I'tiomxs  Beeket  was,  as  i.s  vury  well  known,  a  man  ul'  the 
middle  class  who  was  taken  into  the  royal  service  simply  oa 

the  ground  of  his  ca|iacity  for  liusinexs,  He  wu  of 
-  j*^      course  in  holy  orders,  like  most  educated  men  of  the 

time,  and  was  presented  to  the  kini^  by  Archbishop 
Theobald,  who  had  done  more  than  any  one  else  to  ensure 
Henry's  peitccful  succession.  Itecket  took  up  the  king's  cause 
heart  and  wul,  and  was  his  right  hand  in  all  the  earlier  work  of 
the  reign.  He  took  a  cun.%idcr.il>le  part  in  the  restoration  of 
ihc  administra(i>'e  system,  and  also  in  the  institution  of 
scutage.  But  during  the  year  :  tiyi,  in  an  evil  hour  for  Henry, 
■I  occurred  to  him  to  make  Beckct,  who  had  been  Chancellor 
for  some  years,  Archbi.-[hup  of  Canterbury.  He  soon  dis- 
covered that  by  doing  so  he  had  transrormed  a  devoted  servant         1 

into  an  active  and  stubborn  opponent.     The  cause    ^j 
di»nt«       "^  '^  ^'^^  disagreement  is  obscure.     It  lia<l  to  do  ^H 

with  some  change  which  the  king  pro{wscd  to  make  ^^ 
in  the  raetliod.i  of  laxatiot],  apparently  inten<led  lu  incrciisc  the 
Iirufit^  of  the  royal  exeliet|uer  at  the  expense  of  the  sheriffs.  To 
this  Ueckct,  both  as  baron  and  as  urchbisbo|),  refused  to 
accede  ;  but  whether  wc  are  to  regard  his  conduct  as  that  of 
an  enlightened  patriot  or  of  a  lii^oted  obscunintist  it  is  no 
lunger  possible  to  decide.  A  more  serious  matter  arose  how- 
ever in  1 164,  when  Henry  caused  the  famous  Const ilutions  of 
Clarendon  to  be  drawn  up  and  presented  to  liis  council. 
CoMtiia-  'I'hese  Constitutions  were  avowedly  a  record  and 

ilou  of  a  restoration  of  the  old  customs  of  the  country  in  ihc 
CI>r*ndM.  niattcrs  with  which  they  dealt.  They  laid  it  down, 
for  instar»:e,  ai  established  law,  Uiat  disputed  claims  10 
advowsons  were  to  be  decided  not  in  the  bishop's  but  in  the 
kiii^t  court,  that  tenantt-in-chief  could  not  be  excommuni- 
cated without  the  king's  consent,  thai  bishops  required  the 
royal  permi.-ution  to  leave  tJic  country,  and  so  on  uidi  similar 
matters.  But  the  really  burning  questions  which  the  Consti- 
tutions claimed  to  decide  nerc  two.     There  was  the  ever> 
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Tccuning  problem  of  appeals  to  Rome,  and  lliat  other  for  the 

existence  of  which  William  I.  was  chiefly  Trsponsibic. 

of  jurisdiclion  over  the  clergy.  According  to  the 
Con  El  it  u  I  ions,  appc^als  were  not  to  go  out  of  the  couniT)'  without 
liconc<-  from  the  king  ;  while  criminal  clerks  were  Gnt  10  be 
i1i-j^:.idcd  from  thirir  orders  by  an  ecclesiastical  court,   then 

handed  over  to  the  dvil  power  lo  receive  the  punish- 
Clmr  "     ""^"^  *'"*^  '"  ^"^^  offence.     For  the  restriction  of 

appeals  there  were  ICnglijih  prfredents  in  plenty, 
since  every  stiong  kinj;  both  bcfori.'  and  after  the  Conquest 
bad  ftmily  taken  that  line ;  but  against  it  were  the  sentiment 
and  the  usage  of  the  whole  conlinenul  Church.  The  Pope 
was  very  ready  to  be  a  general  arbitrator  among  king.s,  but  had 
no  idea  of  dealing  with  the  clergy  through  then)  alone  :  it  was 
well  to  have  two  do*irs  in  every  ctninlry  ii[>en  to  the  |K)wcr  of 
Rome.  The  ptovision  for  the  punishment  of  criminal  ckrks 
was  one  for  which  common  sense  pleaded  loudly,  since  it  wai 
impossible  to  conceive  wliy  a  man,  because  be  had  received 
more  education  than  his  neighliours,  xhould  be  allowed  to 
c'Onmiil  a  horrible  crime  with  impunity.  \\')lliam  I.'.i  ordinance 
had  been  that  (he  civil  power  should  as.iist  the  ccclcsia&lical  in 
punishing  such  ofTencCN  but  in  practice  nothing  of  the  kind 
took  place.  It  was  at  once  a  comfortable  and  a  flattering 
theory  for  clerics  that  expulsion  from  their  body  was  penalty 
enough  for  any  offence 

_   .    .  IV-rhaps  ii  was  too  much  to  expect  tlial  a  man 

Btiitnito.     "'"^   """  espoused   the  i-aiiic  oi    the  Church  as 

warmly  as  Ut-ckei  had  done  should  stand  by  and  see 
these  reforms  carried  through.  Lanfranc  would  have  done  so ; 
but  Lanfranc  wait  a  scatesntaii  first  and  an  ecclesiastic  after> 
wards.  Bcckct,  however,  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  taken  the 
vrorst  course  o|)en  tu  him.  We  can  scarcely  wunder  that  to  .\ 
man  of  Henry's  robust  intellect  it  was  irritating  tu  sec  his 
rortner  friend,  chancellor,  and  boon  companion  overcome,  in 
consequence  of  having  given  liia  anient  lo  n  useful  law,  by  a 
sense  of  mortal  sin  ;  to  heat  his  hysterical  protestations  that  lie 
would  never  Ik  .it  case  till  the  Pope  tud  given  him  absolution ; 
to  see  him  despatch  a  niesscngei  in  hot  Itasic  to  Kume  to 
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obi.iin  pardon  for  the  offence.  Httiij-  might  under  th« 
circuDuUnces  be  excused  for  wondeiuig  whether  wheo  a  man 
becaiDC  archbishop  he  necessarily  took  leave  of  his  common- 
tense.  Still  mote  irrational  than  hix  remorse  wai^  Beckei's 
subsequent  ntiempt  to  combine  acquiescence  and  resistance, 
when  he  declared  himself  willing  to  accc[it  the  Constitutions, 
'saving  the  honour  of  his  order.'  As  that  clause  might  be 
inlcrpfcted  to  mean  snything  and  everything,  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  man  who  used  ii,  an  acceptance  so  quahlied  was  not 
likely  to  give  much  sati.ifnction  to  licnry :  as  well  might  an 
anhbishop  of  the  present  day  agree  to  Diiesiablishment,  vritli 
reservation  of  all  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Church.  The 
king  did  not  care  to  conceal  his  anger.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
oflered  Becket  a  direa  afliont  by  summoning  him  to  a  council, 
not,  as  was  nisiomaiy,  hy  sjiecial  summons,  but  by  the 
ordinary  writ  addressed  through  the  sheriff  to  the 
BBHTPrii  landowners  of  the  county.  At  that  council  Becket 
was  ordered  to  produce  the  accounts  of  his  chan- 
ocllorship,  from  which  he  had  retiied  on  becoming  archbishop 
—a  demand  whidi,  though  to  modern  crj^  it  seems  far  from 
unreasonable,  was  apparently  not  commonly  made  to  outgoing 
chancellors  of  thai  tinie.  It  seems,  at  any  rate,  to  have 
appalk-d  Becket.  He  expressed  the  wildest  despair,  declared 
himself  to  be  in  danger  i>f  his  life,  and  fled  the  counti)-.  It 
would  be  unfair  to  accuse  him  of  wliat  is  familiarly  called 
playing  to  the  galler)*,  but  we  may  be  permitted  to  suppose 
that  be  was  not  unwilling  to  appear  publicly  as  suffering  in  the 
cause  of  the  Church. 

Henry's  continental  affairs,  which  did  not  in  themselves 
grow  simpler  with  the  course  of  time,  were  now  for  the  next 
few  years  ^ttill  further  complicated  by  the  presence  at  different 
foreign  covitts  of  his  exiled  archbishop,  issuing  impotent 
ihienti.  and  fruitless  apifeals,  stinirig  up  ill- feeling,  constantly 
agitating  and  scheming  to  bring  about  his  own  icstoration. 
Self-exiled  an  in  the  first  place  he  was,  he  could  not  get 
permission  to  return,  for  Henry*s  resentment  against  him  had 
been  steadily  growing,  and  the  king  was  not  of  a  forgiving 
temper,      But,  as  generally  happens    in    cases   of  divided 
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Mithority,  the  niKttcr  was  at  a  deadlock.  Ilie  king  had  no 
power  to  remove  Bcclccl  rrom  his  ofiicc  The  Pope 
might,  indeed,  lukve  laid  hi$  conaniaiids  upon  Henry 
to  icccivc  him  back  ;  bm  it  is  cxiicmcly  unlikely 
ihat  Henr>'  would  have  obe)'«d.  Thus  th-  archbishop  thun- 
dered and  CDtreated  helpteuly  abroad  ;  the  English  Church, 
knowing  on  which  side  its  bread  r.is  buttered,  obeyed  the 
law;  ihc  king  went  steadily  on  with  his  work  at  home  and 
abroad. 

vVfTairs  in  France  had  occupied  all  this  time  a 
grc;kt  pan  of  hi.i  extraordinary  energies.  He  was 
engaged  in  arranging  the  bcirothaU  and  marriages  of 
his  infant  family,  in  making  their  matrimonial  settlements — 
frcqucnti)'  with  the  aid  of  an  armed  force— and  in  preserving 
peace  as  well  as  he  could  with  I^ui.<  VII.  in  face  of  the  fact 
that  these  settlcmeni*  seemed  curiously  often  to  lum  out  dia- 
advnntageously  for  the  French  king.  As  year*  went  on  the 
DtflcQl-  "train  increased.  Henry's  sons  grew  older  and  more 
Hm  with  apt  to  resent  the  arrangements  made  for  them— 
^t**"?'*  in  which  it  must  be  allowed  that  their  inclinations 
""*'  were  singularly  Unle  consulted ;  Louis  became  more 

saspicious  and  Bcckct  more  virulent.  At  last  ihc  train  was 
lired.  It  occurred  to  Hcnrj',  full  of  anxiety  for  the  fultilment 
of  his  plans,  to  follow  the  example  of  many  continental 
monarctu  by  having  his  eldest  son  crowned  in  his  own  life- 
time,  thus  securing  the  succession,  ns  he  thought,  in  one  part 
of  hi.s  dominion.i  at  least.  'I'he  ceremony  took  place  in  1170, 
and  gave  every  one  o(  llcnr)-'s  numerous  enemies  in  some  way 
or  other  a  handle  against  him.  In  the  first  place,  the  corona- 
tion look  Ihc  principle  of  hcred>tar>'  succcsi-ion  for  granted, 
and  thus  provided  the  barons  with  a  good  excuse,  in  the  old 
cry  of  an  elective  kingship  in  England,  for  the  rerolt  they  were 
longing  for.  Then  the  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  abucnec 
of  the  younger  Henry's  child-wife,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Louis 
VEI„  aind  this  gave  liim  mortal  offence.  Aiid  11  wa.i  also,  of 
course,  performed  in  the  absence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, since  he,  whose  right  and  duty  it  wa«  to  place  the  crown 
on  erery  English  king's  head,  was  fully  employed  tn  hurling 
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ihrcats  at  hiit  oM  muter  from  abroad.  Roused,  no  doubi,  10 
the  most  genuine  indignation  .11  this  slight  to  his  office,  and 
supported  by  ihc  knowledge  thnt  l.ouis  was  t;i)uaU)'  indignant, 
Dcckvt  redoubled  his  passioiuic  solicitations  to  the  Pope  to 
obtain  hiti  recall,  .-ind  ^ined  his  end  nt  hM.  1  lenrj',  a  little 
aghast  at  the  storm  he  hod  raised,  met  Beckct  abroad  and 
gav-e  him  permission  to  return  to  England.  The  disastrous 
results  are  h-cII  known.  Becket  landed,  and  at  once  began  to 
throw  sentences  of  cxconimunicaiion  about  him  like  snowballs, 
distinguishing  particularly  the  hi.ihops  who  liad  crowned  the 
young  king ;  and  Henry,  carried  away  by  his  rage  ai  the  arch- 
tmwl-  bishop's  intemperate  folly,  uttered  the  fanioux  speech 
utlas  which  led  to  Ucckct's  assassination.  He  died  with 
orBNktt.  iijg  dignity  of  a  hrsirt.-  man,  and  for  more  than 
three  centuries  was  honoured  by  the  English  Church  as  a 
martyr. 

Heniy  liad  good  cause  for  diiimay  when  he  saw 
what  he  had  done;  but  with  his  usual  promptitude 
he  set  about  lejuiring  the  blunder.  Hi^  enemies 
immcdialcly  irtduccd  the  I'upc  10  send  Iq^ates  bearing  the 
sentence  of  the  Church  upon  him  for  murder  and  sacrilege ; 
but,  u  Henry  well  knen*,  the  pai»il  court  was  b>-  no  means 
pledged  to  consistency  in  such  matters,  and  \\\\  urgent  reprc- 
vcntations  lUioii  rciiulted  in  the  despatch  of  another  body  of 
legates  bringing  him  absolution.  Henry's  part  was  now  simply 
to  avoid  falling  in  with  the  wrong  party  until  he  hitd  met  the 
right  one,  and  also,  no  doubt,  to  avoid  the  embarrassment  of 
meeting  both  at  once.  He  therefore  crossed  over  to  Ireland 
on  tiK  pretext  of  business,  and  remained  there  for  some 
nonthi,  until  an  opjiortunity  occurred  of  going  abroad  to 
receive  absolution  from  those  who  were  ready  to  give  it  when 
the  king  had  done  penance.  The  King  of  France  was  then 
DiMoii-  Pacified  by  a  repetition  of  the  coronation  ceremony, 
t«ateriii«  in  which  his  daughter  received  aU  the  honours  due 
Bwoaa  to  her ;  and  1  Icnry's  dirlicultics  seemed  to  be 
smoothed  away.  But  there  were  two  things  he  had 
Hill  to  reckon  with— the  discontent,  under  his  rigid 
rule,  of  the  great  barons  of  England  and  Normandy,  and  the 
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enmity  of  his  sons.  Tlw  one  he  staiiii>t:d  out ;  the  other  pur- 
sued him  nil  his  life,  and  conquered  him  in  the  end.  Both 
broke  out  fiercely  in  1173,  and  all  Henr)*'s  wonderful  poM'ers 
were  called  into  action  to  subdue  them. 

The  iminedi;tte  cause  W4.s  a  rcijiieKt  which  Henry  was 
obliged  to  make  of  his  eldest  son  to  givt-  up  to  the  youngest, 
John,  a  small  pan  of  his  Norman  territory  as  a  marriage 
portion.  The  younger  Henry  refused,  broke  out  into  open 
discontent  at  his  lack  of  independence  and  hiii  father's  treat- 
ment of  him,  and  tinally  lied  to  IxMiis  of  France  and  took  up 
arm);  against  his  atin  country  and  his  own  king.    Ttiat  gave 

the  signal  for  a  rising  of  all  Henry's  enemies.  His 
at  1173,      **''^  ^''^  ''i^  second  son,  Ricliard,  were  amongst 

llieni,  William  the  Lion,  King  of  Scots,  the  Earls 
of  Chester,  Leiceater,  and  Norfolk,  supported  by  the  King 
uf  Friince  and  the  Counts  of  I-landcrs  and  Cliaiiiihigne.  Such 
a  coalition  might  well  have  seemed  loo  strong  to  resiSL  The 
earis  were  great  men  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel,  and  so 
were  in  the  unusually  favourable  military  position  of  being 
able  at  once  to  invade  Bngland  and  to  raise  up  rebellion 
within  her.  Louis  liad  all  Henry's  French  possessions  almost 
tinder  his  hand,  while  the  King  of  Scots  could  scarcely  miss 
his  chance  of  striking  a  litow  nearer  home. 
Hanrr'  Henry  was  saved  by  his  great  military  ability 

«Bern.       ^'"^     ^'''^  -'"  allowance    made     his   integrity  as  a 

statesman.  With  that  rapidity  of  movement  which 
seems  to  be  the  final  cause  of  success  in  all  warfare  he 
marched  upon  Louis  in  Norman<Iy,  defeated  him,  and  passed 
on  to  quell  the  risings  in  Brittany  and  Poiiou,  But  in  doing 
so  he  had  to  turn  his  liack  upon  Fngland,  seething  with 
rebellion  and  mv.tded  by  mcrcenaty  soldictt^.  Had  the  sym- 
[lathy  of  even  the  upper  class  been  with  the  rebels,  lud  the 
nation  ever  doubted  that  the  king's  interest  and  its  own  were 
one — in  a  word,  had  Henr)-  l>ccn  a  mere  tyrant  instead  of  a 
stern  but  enlightened  mlcr,  his  government  might  well  in  his 
XajtWj  absence  have  been  overthrown.  Jtut  the  Knglish 
orih*  held  firm.  Ricltard  de  Lucy,  the  justiciar,  after 
Eagilih.     making  an  armistice    with   the    Scots,   who   were 
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ravaging  ihe  Nonb,  maidied  into  Norfolk  and  dcrcnccd  the 
^Tebe)  earls  with  the  mercenaries  ihcy  had  landed  Uiere.  Thea 
'  neaHjr  a  year  tile  straggle  was  carried  on  with  William  the 
Lion,  who  committed  the  mistake,  common  to  all  Scottish 
invader?  of  England,  of  tingeiing  to  do  mischief  in  the  north 
iiBfkftt  (  '"Stead  of  marching  straight  on  Lundon.  Iri  the 
tha  Smu  "ummer  of  11 74  he  nas  defeated  and  taken  prisoner 
at  Alnwick.  The  news  reached  Hiinr>'  at  the  tomb 
of  Becker,  to  which  he  had  made  ;i  pilgrimage  on  his  return 
from  France — a  coincidence  which  was  greeted  by  the  civilised 
world  u  a  Ktgn  that  the  great  king  had  received  Divine  forgive- 
ucss;  and  of  thi-s  Henry,  thout;h  lie  probably  reserved  his 
'  own  opinion  about  the  martyrdom  oi  'i\.  Thomas,  was  quite 
ready  to  take  advantage.  ^^'iIhin  little  more  than  a  year  from 
the  lime  of  the  outbreak  he  was  csublishcd  on  hU  throne 
more  firmly  than  before,  and  he  strengthened  his  claims  to 
admiration  <i.s  an  adniiniitrator  by  the  politic  way  in  which  he 
tcnii»crcJ  justice  with  mercy.  From  Ihe  Scots  he  ul>tained  an 
admission  of  sui>temai7  which,  if  It  had  nut  been  rescinded 
in  the  next  reign  witl)  the  concurrence  of  Richard  Cccur  dc 
Lion,  might  have  been  u.ieful  to  \\\^  luccesson  in  their  designs 
Mid  inb-  upon  the  northern  kingdom.  In  dealing  with  the 
joffaUan  turons  Mcnry  was  (00  n-i.-ie  (o  be  severe.  He  did 
of  thi  not  drive  them  to  despair  by  confiscation  of  thcii 
^**"*'  lands,  but  he  took  their  weajHm  away  by  pulling 
down  their  castles  ;  and  in  iruning  to  that  and  to  tlie  iwwcr 
of  his  Uws  lu  render  thctn  harmless  he  proved  himself  right  in 
the  end.  Thi-i  rising  of  1 1 73  was  the  last  rebellion  of  feuda- 
tories in  England. 

1-'«T  the  next  ten  years  foreign  affairs  went  com- 
parntively  smooihly.  Louis  VU.  died  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  I'hilip  II.,  who,  though  lalei  on 
he  wak  iivdced  a  thoin  in  Henry's  side,  did  not  at  once  take  up 
the  tradition  o(  enmity  to  the  lingliili  king.  However  heavily 
Henry  may  have  suffered  during  this  time  under  his  Ismily 
troublts— the  disirusi  he  must  now  (eel  of  hi.i  wife,  and  tlw; 
oonittanl  strife  among  his  elder  sons— he  went  steadily  on  with 
IiU  wtiik  uf  govi-rnment   in   I^ngUind.     He  iiUo  forntL-d  the 
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project  of  placing  his  youngest  son  John  oa  ruler  over  Ireland 
instead  of  a  Ficnch  province,  intending  no  doubt  thui  to 
identify  himself  and  his  favourite  son  the  more  with  the  pan 
of  his  dominions  which  had  remained  true  to  him.  John  was 
probably  too  young  to  make  it  apparent  that  this  plan,  if  carried 
out,  would  have  been  worthy  of  u  bi^ih  place  on  t)ie  list  of  the 
injuries  which  l^ngland  has  done  IrelKnd,  but  happily  fur  all 
cone;;tned,  the  turn  which  aflairt  afterwards  took  made  it  im- 
pcMsiblc^  In  1183  the  younger  Henry,  whose  redeeming 
qualities,  if  he  had  any,  it  \»  hard  to  find,  a^ln  came  into 
notice.  Mis  father  having  with  some  difficulty  induced  the 
younger  brothers  to  acknowledge  thi:  eldest  aa  their  suxerain, 
he  immediately  took  ndvaniagc  of  the  position  to  open  an 
nbgoluccly  unjust  ciuarrel  with  Richard,  winning  Oeoffrey,  the 
third  hrothi-T,  over  to  his  side  The  king  had  to  take  arms  in 
Richard's  sup]>ort,  the  oilier  two  found  pleasure  in  tricking 
and  in.tuliing  him  during  the  contest,  and  Philip  of  France  did 
his  Very  beat  to  embitter  thi-  feud.  Matters  would  no  doubt 
have  gone  fnr  had  nut  iwn  events,  a  small  one  and  a  great  one, 
come  in  t>ie  way— the  death  of  young  Henry,  and  the  call  to 
the  Third  Crusade. 

It  helpa  to  bring  home  the  fact  of  Henry  H.'s 
powi-r  and  splendour  ch.tt  to  him  before  aU  other 
monarch^  appeal  waji  made  by  tlie  Chriiitian  world  in 
the  uirnr^  which  preceded  and  ihc  utter  dismay  which  followed 
the  sci/.iiit;  irf  tlic  Holy  Sepulchre  by  Saladiii.  The  Church 
passinoately  ur^jed  thai  the  bickering  between  the  French  and 
luiglish  kings  should  cease,  so  that  the  latter  at  least  might  be 
flee  to  use  his  strength  in  the  cause  of  Christianity  ;  this  was  the 
■■ork,  her  messengers  unweiryingly  repeated,  vpeci.iHy  destined 
for  the  most  powerful  ruler  of  the  west.  But  Henry  was  in 
no  hftste  to  respond  to  the  caJl  thus  made  upon  him.  Probably 
he  had  never  in  hia  life  been  carried  away  by  any  iiori  of  reli- 
gioux  feeling,  and  for  the  other  motives,  the  love  of  battle,  the 
lutc  for  ad^-cnture  and  iniii^ue,  which  led  such  men  as  Richard 
Cceur  dc  Lion  to  tJke  the  Cross,  Henry  waa  now  too  eve- worn 
and  too  old.  He  vented  a  few  sarcasms  on  the  cagerncsis  with 
which  Churchmen  urged  others  on  to  the  shedding  of  bloodi 
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and  he  made  up  hU  mind  thai  if  lie  mtut,  a<>  he  knew  he 
must,  Inkc  his  stuu'v  in  the  tinly  War.  he  wmild  ni  legist  do  so 
in  the  way  that  nuiicd  him  bi-^t.  A  commission  wils  sunt 
through  ihc  country,  coUccring  haivy  taxes  for  the 
Cnixiidc^  hurrying  ihou*  awity  to  take  Up  arms  who 
had  vo«-(.-d  thc-nisclvL-^  lo  it  and  then  rc-pcntcd,  and 
cfintnving  no  doiibl  thai  aW  linuhlnumu  (lOTNOns  of  n-hom  the 
king  wished  to  be  rid  should  take  the  Cross  wheUici  Ihcy 
would  or  no.  Tlie  nation  groaned  under  it«  burdens,  and  for 
the  first  time  was  mo>^d  lo  a  discontent  that  amounted  to  dis- 
loyally. The  murmun  reached  Henry's  ears,  »marlin)|(  as  he 
was  from  the  blows  which  his  graceless  sons  dealt  at  his  affec- 
tion and  pride,  and  weary  uf  the  conxunt  presxurtr  upiin  him 
to  do  more  than  he  could  :  and  when  he  heard  what  bis  sub- 
jects saki  of  him  he  muttered  thrcai.s  which  promised  ill  for 
the  English  people  should  he  ever  return  from  the  journey  he 
was  on  the  point  of  i])aking  to  France.  Henry':i  spirit  was 
tlarkening  as  he  grew  into  an  unhappy  old  age.  and  perhafu 
it  is  well  for  his  good  name  Iliat  when  he  left  Rngbnd  in  1  iSS 
he  left  it  for  ever. 

llie  business  which  look  him  to  r'ranc>:  wa.s 
JS^^Mtu  nothing  new :  it  was  the  discontent  and  misgovern- 
is  FruM.  •"*"*  "'  '''*  son.s  and  the  enmity  of  the  l-'rench 
king.  One  ground  of  quarrel  was  that  on  liii  eldest 
son's  death  Henry  had  hesitated  to  place  the  second,  Kichard, 
in  ilie  same  favourable  position  for  rebellion  by  obtaining  for 
him  the  homage  of  Xhv  barons.  Another  wa.s  Henry's  refusal 
to  return  to  Philip  the  lands  which  had  come  to  him  ax  the 
marriage  ponion  of  his  dead  son's  wife,  l-'inally,  I'hilijt  made 
Kichaid's  misgovern  men  t  in  Aquitaine  a  ground  o(  oompUint 
o^nst  Henry  :  but  Rich.iid,  feeling  that  between  the  King  of 
France  and  himKlf  there  h-u  a  bond  in  iheir  common  hatred  of 
hi*  father,  and  fearing  that  John  was  meant  to  sujwrsede  him, 
first  wavered  and  then  openly  went  ovKt  to  Philip's  side,  doing 
homage  for  all  his  French  irasiessions.  Thuv  Henry,  come  to 
help  his  son,  found  himself  faced  after  son>e  lulile  negotiations 
by  a  coalhion  of  his  trnemy  and  rival  Philip  with  ihal  very  son. 
.The  blow  seems  to  have  stunned  him,  or  lime  had  robbed  his 
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mind  of  its  quickness.  He  hesitated  to  strike  and  lost  his 
chuice.  llie  story  of  Hcnty's  dnivnfnll,  his  humili- 
ation and  his  death  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic  in 
Kngli.ih  hi«lor^.  How  he  ftcd  (mm  his  enemies  to 
his  native  town,  I.c  Mans ;  how  he  wa*  forced  to  fly 
again  from  there,  saw  it  in  flamet  behind  him,  and  cuised  God 
in  the  bitterness  of  his  hciirt ;  how,  proud  monarch  as  he  had 
been,  he  had  to  submit  bimsdf  to  Philip,  do  homage  for  his 
French  provinces,  and  promise  to  forgive  all  wh<t  h.irl  rebi-iUd 
again.tt  him;  how,  when  he  lay  dyin^t,  ilic  news  came  tliat  his 
youngest  and  dearest  son  John  had  been  a  leader  among  his 
enemies ;  how  hi^  be.art  broke  when  he  heard  it,  and  how  as 
he  died  he  muttered  shame  on  himself  for  a  con- 
quered IcinK :  all  these  tliinf;s  have  been  ver^-  often 
lold,  but  tepeliiion  can  scarcely  blunt  the  tragedy  of  that  fall 
from  such  greatnesi  to  utter  humiliation  and  .lorrow. 

Perhap.1  it  was  not  the  custom  of  the  twelfth 
^Mtnon  century  to  express  or  even  to  feci  any  very  poignant 
Biehard  I.  K''"'^  "^^^  family  bcreavcmenU,  and  certainly  from 
Ricliard,  who  had  remained  indifferent  to  his  father 'ii 
suffering  when  Philip  himself  was  moved  to  pity,  any  such 
expression  would  have  been  flagrant  hypocrisy.  As  the  eldest 
surviving  son  he  now  succeeded  to  a  position  much  more 
splendid  than  he  had  been  brought  up  to  expei-t,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  it  wiihoul  the  slightest  open  opposition  from  any- 
one, 'i'hc  Imrons  had  fell  righteous  indignation  when  Henry 
by  ordering  the  coronation  of  his  eldest  son  look  the  doctrine 
of  hereditary  succession  for  granted,  but  that  Richard  should 
immediately  iisiume  the  Crown  by  right  of  inheritance  alone 
seems  lo  have  disturbed  them  not  at  all.  No  doubt  they  were 
axsitted  in  making  up  iheir  minds  by  the  vcrj-  fmn  attitude  of 
the  Uowagci  Queen  Eleanor,  a  lady  who,  whatever  her  other 
qualities,  was  certainly  of  a  disposition  to  itand  no  tort  of 
trifling  with  her  authority. 

Richard's  view  of  his  duties  to  his  new  kingdom 
and  of  his  kingdom's  duties  to  him  was  simplicity 
itself.     He  was  to  aeek  .idventure  and  glory  on  the 
Ouaade,  and  England  was  to  provide  the  necessary  money. 
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He  was  a.  bnve  soldier  and  nn  able  general  1  lu«  exploits  in 
thf  cast  won  him  renown  all  ifitoiigli  Kurope,  and  indeed 
exciied  the  jidmtration  of  his  own  iubjccis.  but  beyond  that 
their  rcbtions  with  him  were  prucliaiUy  limited  to  those  created 
by  his  pecuniary  needs.  To  do  Richard  justice,  the  object  of 
the  CruMde  prolMbly  weighed  with  him  almost  as  much  as  the 
desire  to  cover  bis  name  with  glory  and  to  rival  the  display  of 
t'hilip  l[.,  for  according  to  his  lighi^t  he  M-emi  to  have  been  a 
icligious  man.  But  viewing  him  simply  as  King  of  England 
WF  onnot  pretend  to  ndtnirc  hit  conduct.  Whether  Richard 
wax  merely  gratifying  his  personal  ambition  or  thinking  of  his 
soul's  welfare  he  was  still  stilish  ;  he  was  a  brave  man,  but  as 
a  king  he  was  oontempiJble. 

The  arrangements  which  Richard  made  for  the 
security  of  the  rwlm  in  his  absence  illustrate  the 
mi-lhods  which  it  was  then  considered  politic  to  use 
towards  junior  members  of  the  r(;yid  family.  He 
loaded  his  brolhcT  John  with  honours  and  cities, 
making  him  ear!  of  several  couiiiies,  while  hit  half-brother  be- 
came Archbishop  of  York  ;  and  Richard  then  bound  both  of 
them  by  ooith  to  remain  out  of  Kngland  for  three  years.  Drothcrs 
were  all  very  well,  but  safer  at  a  distance.  The  real  power 
was  divided  between  Hugb  de  Puiset,  Bi&hop  of 
haS  uul  ^'''^"f"'  '"'*^  \Villiam  I.ongchainp,  Bi<>hop  of  lily 
d«  FniMt.  ^"^  chancellor,  the  one  a  very  splendid  and  powerful 
noble  of  oM  family  and  pure  Nommti  blood,  the 
other  a  member  of  the  newer  aristocracy  of  the  law.  Richard's 
intention  in  coupling  tliem  to^tether  wa.i  no  doubt  to  prevent 
eitlicr  inlcicsi  from  outstripping  ibc  other,  but  the  result,  as 
sometimes  happens  in  sy.ttems  of  mutual  checks,  was  a  com- 
plete sioppa^  of  both.  Before  the  king  had  been  u  week 
gone  his  two  representatives  quarrelled  and  hastened  after  him 
to  obuun  a  decision  of  their  dispute  ;  and  within  a  month  or 
two  Longchamp  made  a  new  settlement  of  his  own  by  driving 
the  Bishop  of  Durham  from  hit  position  and  ruling  supreme. 
In  the  possession  of  autocratic  power  he  exhibited  all  the  faults 
of  a  self-seeking  oAidal.  His  go^'Crnmcnc  was  corrupt,  his 
methods  were  aggressive,  and  be  very  soon  had  the  whote 
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baroDBgc  in  sn  uproar.  Such  nn  oi>portunity  wa$  too  good 
X  one  f(ir  Inhn  to  lo.tc  Hi'  ]>rom|itly  had  liim«cir  hImoIvixI 
from  hi>  promise  to  Richard,  And  hunicd  Ixick  to  England, 
tiy  viriui-  of  hi.t  liirth  ht^  t-xiuld  commund  n  rnnsidcraMc  follow, 
in^i  ond  he  ihicw  hinitidf  upon  ilic  side  popular  ainongM  the 
not)ilil>'  )>y  !(u[>j)orting  Certain  lutons  who  had  refused 

jo^"*"  *  ***  ^''■'''^  "I'  "^*"  "^^''^^  *"  IXMigchamp.  Bodi  jianicx 
took  up  \xm%  but  before  any  actual  battle  liad  been 
fought,  Richard,  who  had  htard  runioun  of  disturbance  tn  his 
dominion!,  sent  a  vcrj-  able  emissary  in  the  person  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Rouen,  armed  with  full  power*  to  settle  maitcTs 
in  any  *ad.ifaelory  way. 

Before  he  had  been  many  monthx  in  Kngknd  the  difli- 
cultie*  approached  a  crisis  still  morcacuic.  The  Archbishop 
of  York,  who  had  now  been  exiled  for  some  little  time,  thought 
that  his  lum  had  fairly  come  (o  \x  absolved  from  his  oath, 
and  sailed  for  England  acizordingly.  Longchanip,  .-ikrmed  at 
the  ap])earsnce  of  this  new  op{>oncnt,  had  him  summarily 
imprisoned,  to  the  vaxx  indignation,  real  or  axnimcd,  of  John 
and  his  party.  Upon  this  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen  fotuid  it 
necessary  to  uic  his  jiowcrs  to  their  full  extent,  to  remove 
I..ongclump  from  his  post  and  himself  assume  the  o6&cc  of 
justiciar.  To  pacify  those  who  thought  that  the  king's  brotlier 
should  not  be  shut  out  from  his  ihare  in  ihe  government, 
John  was  recognised  as  Kichard's  representative,  but  the  new 
justiciar  took  care  that  no  real  power  should  go  with  ihc  liilc. 
In  the  meantime  the  absentee  king  was  still 
pt3)'ing  his  romantic  part  in  Ihe  east,  and  at  the  end 
of  tigicimcthe  clTcctiv«,  though  unpremeditated, 
climax  of  the  whole  performance — Richard's  capture  by  ihc 
IJuke  of  Austria  and  his  detention  in  the  hand!>  of  the 
emperor.  To  see  the  King  of  Rn^land  in  captivity  was  a 
shock  to  Europe  and  no  doubt  a  considerable  surpri.sc  to 
himself.  His  negotiations  with  the  emperor,  however,  were 
of  the  frienrlliest,  ai>d  tlie  result  was  verj'  satisfactory  to 
Richard;  for  in  return  for  a  huge  ransom  which  his  jieojilc 
would  pay,  he  him.<i-If  was  to  receive  certain  dominions  he  had 
long  coveted.     But  he  remained  a  year  in  prison  l>eforc  this 
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arrangement  was  concluded,  and  ihis  wa&  ample  time  for  new 
disturbaoccs  to  arise  in  lingiand.  John  had  seen  in  hia 
brother's  uplivity  .ind  in  the  return  ol  Philip  of  Fr:in(x  from 
Palestine  a  golden  opportunity  to  redress  what  he  conceived  to 
be  his  wrongs.  If  Kichiird  would  not  cntrii.st  him  with  power 
bis  obvious  course  was  to  conspire  against  Richard,  and  in  ibis 
Philip,  whose  rriendiibip  fur  tiie  Kn^cli^h  kinj;  h^id  nut  ifurrivcd 
dw  alliance  in  Palestine,  was  a  willing  helpmate.  1-or  some 
little  time  John  plikycd  hji  gjmc  lA  trcaclitiry  treacherously, 
taking  Philip's  bribes,  but  refraining  fium  action.  But  wlien 
tbe  news  came  of  Richard's  expected  rek-ui<e  matters  became 
more  serious  and  John  xet  energeticslly  about  tlie  work  of 
winning  the  country  over  to  his  side.     He  spread  the  rcjwrl 

that  Richard   luuld   not  ur  wuuld    not   return,   he 
,  ,*.    "    collected  money  and  arms,  he  raised  his  followers 

m  all  parts  of  hngland. 

linofgtilic  as  he  was,  by  wevcr,  his  opponents  were  too  strong 

for  him.     His  rnoiher,  who  had  been  out  of  the  country  during 

the  earlier  escapadus.   was  there  now,  and  ready  to  ukc  her 

strong  hand  against  him.  (lubert  Walter,  an  able 
Walter        tninist^r  trained  under  Henry  H.,  had  returned  from 

Palestine,  and  now  collected  against  John  the  whole 
strength  of  the  party  w hie h  clung  to  the  Icgiliniatc  soverei);n. 
The  peoi»le  supported  him  faithfully,  and  while  they  paid  over 

a  large  proportion  of  their  projKrty  to  ransom 
lonltT        Richard,  they  gave  his  minister  their  help  in  dealing 

with  John.  Hubert  Walter  used  against  the  iriitor 
all  the  powers  inbereni  in  his  various  ortices,  He  hurled  at 
bim  all  the  thunderbolts  of  the  Church  and  of  the  law,  and  to 
clinch  the  m.itler  in  what  w^s  nu  doubt  the  most  effective  way, 
he  marched  against  him  with  an  army.  'Ibis  wa^  the  state  of 
things  which  Richard  found  when  he  landed  in  England  in  the 
spring  of  1 194,  and  his  presence  contributed  more  than  might 
Bl«hat4'i  1^™  '^''"  expected  to  a  pacification.  He  promptly 
briar  assumed  the  part  of  an  active  and  enlightened  ruler, 

**•"■  and  played  it  with  considerable  dignity.     He  held 

courts  of  justice  to  punish  wrong-doers  he  filled   ii|>  a  great 
many  oliices  in  order  to  till  bis  own  cullers  fur  n  war  with 

c 
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Philipi  and  bcfoic  his  three  montlu'  suy  nas  at  ati  cud  bo  had 
reconciled  both  John  «nd  the  Archbishop  of  York  with  those 
in  uulhority  mid  restarts!  ihc  kingdom  to  comparative  tran- 
quillity. 

Cooititn-  Richard  nt-ver  vixiied   En^lani!    again,  and  the 

tioDsl  tntervbt  for  us  of  ihc  rc^t  of  his  reign  is  almost 
progrtM.  •;ntircly  on  iht-  side  of  constitutional  growth.  No 
doulii  ihe  king's  abscnci:  provTcd  mort-  beneficial  for  England 
than  his  presence  could  have  been.  He  left  nood  ministers  to 
take  hii>  pbce,  and  the  nation  thus  grew  familiar  with  the  idi.-a 
that  the  gowmment  did  not  consist  of  ihi.-  king  atone.  He 
carried  on  costly  wars,  and  his  constant  demands  for  money 
gave  these  ministers  occasion  for  the  wider  and  more  con* 
tinuou.f  uxe  of  methods  of  assessing  taxes  which  contained  in 
them  the  germ  of  representative  govetnmeni.  We  can  thus  trace 
during  these  years  a  perceptible  progress  towards  two  of  the 
most  vital  principles  of  the  English  Constitution— the  risijonsi- 
bility  of  ministers  to  tlii.-  nation,  and  |Kipular  control  of 
t:ixation. 
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■l"hc  instructions  to  ihc  commission  of  justices 
.sent  out  by  Hubert  Walter  in  1194  showed  at  once 
the  line  which  his  government  was  to  take.  'I'hcse 
officers  of  the  central  court  were  to  hear  and  decide  all  sorts  of 
difficulties  and  disputes,  to  judge  offenders  and  to  exact  taxes. 
And  local  co-operation  in  these  matters  was  advanced  another 
step  by  the  i.->suc  of  jiredse  instructions  as  to  the  election  of 
the  jury  for  the  county.  Two  knights  were  lo  be 
choseit  in  tlic  county  court,  thew  were  to  choose 
four  more,  and  these  again  ten  more.  While  the 
right  kind  of  local  authority,  the  representativ-e  one,  was  thus 
recognised,  two  blows  were  niso  struck  at  the  wrong  kind  in 
the  )>erson  of  the  ^eriffs.  They  were  forbidden,  even  if  they 
RBdnciloB  happened  to  be  batons  of  the  Exchequer,  to  act  as 
of  ibtrlltt'  justices  in  ihcir  own  counties :  and  the  duty  which 
power.  i)ad  hitherto  been  ihciis  of  keeping  the  'pleas  of  the 
Crown'  was  transferred  to  another  officer  elected  by  the 
county,  who  in  later  da)-s  became  the  coroner.  In  this  way 
Hubert  Walter  showed  himself  heir  lo  the  whole  tradition  of 
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Hmty's  rule.  Bui  by  another  ordinance  of  the  following  ycai 
he  almost  won  the  right  to  be  regarded  as  Die  auihot  of  a 
whole  chapter  in  the  history  of  English  local  government.  In 
re-issuini;  the  ancient  oath  to  keep  the  peace,  by  which  every 
min  iwore  that  he  woul<l  neither  steal  him.self  nor  harbour 
thieves,  and  that  he  would  help  to  capture  [Dalcfactors,  th«' 
Jufiidar  caused  new  officer*  to  be  elected  with  the  duly  of 
seeing  that  those  who  took  this  onth  were  as  far  a;  poissiblo 
Tht  B«w  '"^^  '°  ^'^'  ''P  *^  ''■  'f  hese  officers  wete  called 
MUMTv*.  '  consenators  of  the  peace'  and  from  ihcm  were 
ton  olthft  dcA-cloped  the  justices  of  the  jieace  who  under  the 
pMM.  'I'udon  And  long  aflerwardit  were  almost  monopolist 
of  IocaI  authority. 

ffM  In  the  year  1198  there  were  two  events  interesting, 

•v«Ui  of  10  us  in  tile  search  for  constitutional  development. 
iBUraiv  Qjjy  „j,5  jj,(.  imporitionof  a  land-lax,  for  ihc  calcula- 
tion of  whidi  there  was  to  be  emplo)'ed  a  most  complete 
system  of  representation  of  every  hundred  and  township  in  tlie 
country.  Tlie  other  was  the  resignation  of  the  justiciar  undei 
circumstances  which  seem  for  a  moment  to  transplant  us  into 
modern  political  life.  In  this  year  he  laid  before  the 
SHMmblcd  burons  and  bishops  a  proposition,  cerUttnly 
audacious,  of  th<:  abaenl  king,  thai  they  should  furnish  him 
with  a  spccilied  number  of  knights  for  hi*  war  in  Normandy, 
For  the  Second  time  since  the  Conquest  u  royal  demand  for 
supply  was  disputed.  The  Bishop  tA  lincoln  took  the  lead  by 
declaring  that  the  Umls  of  his  church  were  liable  to  no  cliarf(e 
for  war  outside  England  :  the  asiwmbly  followed  his  example, 
and  its  rvFuMit  to  pay  was  general  and  absolute.  Hubert 
^^'alter  was  oUtged  to  withdraw  his  demand,  and  shortly  after-' 
waidi  he  resigned  the  office  of  justiciar. 

'llie  leniptation  is  strong  to  look  upon  the  repre* 
sentativc  bocUe>  which  were  to  apportion  the  land- 
tax  as  a  House  of  Commons  in  the  rough,  soon  to 
be  granting  Mipplics  by  its  own  sole  authority,  and 
to  regard  Hubcn  Waller  ai  a  Prime  Minister  ap- 
l>caling  to  the  country  from  an  adverse  vote  ii 
Harliaiiient     This,  of  course,  would  be  to  read  meanings  inti 
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facts  whicli  as  yet  dtey  will  not  bear.  Hubert  WiUier  resigned 
bis  office  pardy  becJLUse  the  Pope  advised  it,  and  ccnainty 
more  because  he  was  weary  of  his  mxiier  ihaii  because  the 
barons  were  weary  of  him.  The  people  had  no  means  of 
makini^  their  opinion  known,  ercn  if  they  were  quite  sure 
what  it  was.  Vet  the  seed  was  planted,  and  the  nation  became 
gradually  iiwnre  that  it  would  be  ]>ossihlc  to  remove  »  minister 
Ho  ihwTj  '"^^  ^^  uflended.  A^ain,  when  representatives  were 
of  popular  chosen  to  assess  the  land  tax  the  juslidor  was 
rlgbu,  thinking  of  his  own  convenience,  not  of  the  rights 
of  tl:c  jKopIe :  and  in  every  step  of  the  progress  to  our 
modem  state  of  things  theory  was  evolved  from  practice  in 
exactly  the  same  wuy,  the  principle  bcin^f  recogitised  only 
because  of  the  pressure  of  the  facts.  Yet  the  process,  once 
ModtriL  begun,  did  inevitably  reach  the  end  we  know  ;  and 
d«T*lop-  the  popular  representatives  who  began  by  distri- 
"•■'■  buling  a  lax  among  their  own  townsmen  finally  met 
together  at  Westminster  to  fjrant  supplies  in  the  name  of  their 
countrymen  and  to  determine  how  these  suppltcri  should  be 
used. 

Kiahud'i  *c  "t^y  ^  sure  that  neither  Richard  Cocur  de 
pr«oMd-  Lion  nor  the  man  who  succeeded  him  wasdiMurbed 
"'*•  by  any  idea  iliat  a  new  [mwer  was  growing  up  in 

England,  which  one  day  would  l)c  strong  enough  to  humble 
the  pride  of  hii  >u(;ct«ori.  Kichard  w;i»  occupied  during  the 
last  years  of  his  reign  in  a  griai  contest  with  Philip  of  Fiance, 
whom  he  was  still  unconsciously  training  into  a  powerful 
cnctny  for  his  biuther ;  and  had  prepared  a  ^Tcat  alliance  which 
included  many  of  the  Germanic  piinccs.  But  before  these  new 
forces  could  l>e  brought  to  bear  on  l'hili[>,  the  coalition  was 

shattered  by  [he  death  of  its  chief  promoter.  Richard 

met  hid  end,  as  was  most  fitting,  not  in  the  course  of 
uny  national  contest,  but  while  engaged  upon  an  expedition 
in  ilie  interests  of  his  private  purse.     It  is  related  tliat  on  his 

deathbed  he  sinixrcly  repented  of  all  his  sins,  and 
qnaimH.    ''"^  ''*'  "^""ol  have  been  n  short  one.     His  magnih- 

c«nt  animal  courage  and  romantic  personal  history 
kavu  surrounded  the  name  of  Richard  Ovur  de  I.ion  with 
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a  glamoor  which  it  would  be  hsrd  to  dispel,  yet  surdy  ihe 
fundamental  ijuaitties  of  the  man  were  such  as  vie  must 
despise.  Physi<:al!y  he  was  brave,  but  morally  a  eowaid  ;  he 
gladly  feccfi  His  enemies  in  battle,  but  fled  from  the  real  duties 
and  difficuhies  of  lire.  He  won  a  reputation  for  reIi|tious 
fervour  while  «Ui<fying  his  personal  3inl>itions,  and  a  reputation 
for  uiisdfishnesi  hy  forgiving  a  treacherous  btoihi-r  while  com 
pletcly  neglecting  the  ueliatc  of  hifs  people.  His  generosity 
was  of  a  kii>d  which  found  it  easy  to  forgive  the  soldier  who 
tiied  to  assa^inate  him,  but  would  not  spare  one  single 
humiliaiton  to  a  fallen  enemy.  And  in  all  probability  the 
historians  of  the  time  would  ha\-e  perceived  much  more  clearly 
how  luul  a  man  and  contemptible  a  king  Richard  was  if  it  had 
not  happened  that  his  brother  and  successor  John  was  in  both 
retpects  so  ver^-  much  worse. 

According  to  the  rules  of  hereditary  succession  John  was 
not  lidr  to  the  Rnglish  Crown,  because  his  elder  brother 
OeoiTre)'  of  Brittany  had  left  a  son  l>ehind  him,  now  grown  10 
be  a  boy  of  nine  or  ten  ycais.  This  little  prince  Arthur  liad 
in  fact  lieen  recognised  by  Richard  as  his  heir,  and  ic  is  not 
perfectly  clear  why  his  claims  were  not  put  foni-ard  with  greater 
flrmneu  when  the  kinj;  died.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
boy's  mother,  (Constance,  injured  his  chances  by  the  imprudent 
(Cal  with  which  she  tirgcd  the  independent  rights  of  Etrittany, 
her  own  pro\-incc,  for  such  claims  could  not  but  bt-  distasteful 
to  statesmen  who  recalled  the  splendour  of  Henry  ll.'scmpire. 
The  well-grounded  reluctance  of  the  time  to  m«  a  child  on  the 
throne  has  also  to  l>c  taken  into  account,  and  the  fact  that  the 
CbMcw  tingtish  had  nc^cr  formally  )H(:I(le<l  the  right  to  elect 
of  John  thi-ir  king.  John  was  clio»en  as  the  eldest  and  most 
**  '^R  distinguished  member  of  the  royal  family,  though 
for  what,  except  treason  and  sedition,  he  can  hare  been 
distinguished  it  is  difliculi  to  say. 

•avpon  Voung  Anhur.  howci-er,  was  not  long  in  want  of 

of  yooBf     a  duimpion.     Philip  of  France  soon  felt  himself  in- 
ArtbuT  IB   spired  by  that  passion  for  justice  which  always  drove 

**'  the  y'retKh  kings  to  support  any  claim  on  the  English 
dominiofti  likely  to  embarrass  theruler  in  poiKtesicion.    Philip's 
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proceedings  in  this  matter  and  th«ir  rather  serious  consequences 
form  the  first  chitf  interest  in  the  reign  of  John,  for  they  dnte 
almost  from  the  moment  of  his  acee*sion.  I'hilip  began  by 
inducing  Constance  of  Brittany  to  hand  her  son  over  to  him, 
and  by  receiving  Anhur's  homage  for  thoac  French  provinces 
which  had  declared  Ihenuielves  in  favour  of  hi*  rule.  John 
replied  to  this  challenge  by  pulling  down  a  town  or  two,  anil 
after  some  months  spent  in  fencing  and  negotiations  Philifj 
sufngested  a  compromise  by  which  John  was  to  keep  Nor- 
mandy and  Arthur  to  receive  the  other  provinces,  except  that 
the  Ittlle  territory  calliid  the  Vcxin  was  lo  be  handed  over  to 
Philip  himself  as  a  reward  for  hts  labour  in  making  this  equit- 
able arrangement.  John  declined,  and  war  might  have  broken 
out  if  Arthur  had  not  made  matters  easier  for  the  contending 
kings  by  fiying  from  them  both  to  rejoin  his  mother.  His 
absence  enabled  Philip  to  throw  aside  the  pretence  of  acting 
in  anybody's  interest  but  his  own.  and  accordingly  in  tioo  he 
effected  a  peace  with  John,  no  doubt  intending  it  to  last  until 
he  was  ready  to  open  the  contest  which  had  become  inet-iiable 
as  soon  ax  a  weak  king  mounted  the  English  throne.  This 
peace  was  utilised  on  each  side  for  the  arrangement 
of  domestic  affairs-  Both  kings  were  anxious  to 
repudiate  their  wives,  as  it  seems  to  have  been  a 
passing  fashion  lo  do  without  the  formality  of  a  divorce.  Jnhn, 
fated  from  the  beginning  to  make  the  worst  of  everything  to 
which  he  put  \\x^  hand,  hastily  got  rid  of  lits  wife  Hadwi^ia  of 
Gloucester  in  order  to  marry  Isabella  of  Angoul6mc,  and  by 
so  doing  offended  both  the  important  ICnglish  family  lo  which 
his  first  wife  had  lielongcd  and  a  powerful  foreign  count  who 
was  betrothed  to  his  second.  Yet  John  had  no  need  to  add 
gratuitously  to  tlie  number  of  his  enemies,  for  in  the  course  of 
his  reign  a  good  many  vrcrc  de:(tined  lo  rise  up  against 
him. 

In  1  aoi  Philip  was  again  free  to  attend  to  foreign 

<A  WW.       affairs.     ^Va^  wa.t  therefore  renewed,  and  this  time 

without  the  pielencc  of  advancing  Anhur's  claims. 

The  true  cause   of   the  anUgonisro   between  the  kings  of 

Fiance  and  England  was  now  bc^nning  to  appear.     National 
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IxiuniUries  were  beginning  10  take  sonveihing  of  their  pre^iit 
shu[if  in  a  iiiootl  many  iieople'H  miiidit  if  not  upon  the  map. 
Kngland  wag  coming  to  be  legardcd  as  a  territory  in 
itfcir,  and  the  French  king  hod  begun  to  feel  that 
all  the  land  we  now  know  as  France  wait  hi.s  by 
right,  or  subject  at  least  to  hi«  ovcrlord^hip.  While  Normandy 
alone,  a  province  which  liad  alwa^'s  lieen  mure  or  le^i  cut  olT 
Trom  the  rest  of  France,  was  under  the  l^nglitih  Crown,  the 
anomaly  wus  not  io  sinking ;  but  since  the  ((reat  louthem. 
inheritance  h^d  come  undi-r  the  same  !>way  the  struggle  had 
been  deferred  only  till  there  wa.i  a  weak  king  on  the  Knglish 
throne  or  a  strong  one  on  the  1-Vcnch.  John  was  all  that 
could  be  wished  from  a  French  puiiii  of  view,  and  If  I'hllip  wuuj 
not  a  very  strong  nian  he  was  31  least  a  watchful  and  cunning 
one. 

Arthur  of  tlrittany  had  but  little  cause  to  regard  his  uncle 
with  affection,  but  perhap.s  even  less  10  feel  any  good-will 
towards  Philip  of  I'rance.  If  the  one  had  been  openly  hi« 
enemy,  the  otiier  was  guilty  of  the  wor«c  oRcnee  of  ti^ng  him 
Mi  a  tool  and  ciisiing  him  a^ide  when  the  purpoite  had  been 
Lf^gjj,  scn-ed.  But  by  a  peculiarly  sharp  irony  of  cirtum- 
Imprn-  stances  Animr's  action  at  the  outbreak  of  war  did 
iaont.  more  to  (orwarti  I'hilip's  schemes  than  all  hi*  own 
diplomacy  could  ctfect  Arthur  liad  now  readied  the  age  of 
fifteen  years,  which  for  .1  prince  of  the  thirteenth  century  was 
almoNt  mature,  and  he  felt  that  he  eould  no  Ioniser  be  expected 
to  sit  still  while  his  ciders  tossed  ihc  political  ball  over  his 
head.  He  raised  an  army  and  t-ntered  into  the  siniggle  in  his 
own  person  by  besieging  his  grandmother,  the  Dowager  Queen 
Eleanor,  in  a  casilc  in  Normandy.  Afti^r  making  ihts  primary 
mistake  of  attacking  ihc  one  person  who  might  havt;  been  able 
and  willing  to  tuppurt  his  cauxe,  he  went  on  to  the  slill  more 
fatal  blujider  of  attacking  her  unsuccessfully.  He  was  de- 
.  featcd  and  taken  prisoner  l>y  John  ;  very  toon  after- 

of  mUp.    '"^^^  ^  i^cl  his  death,  and  all  Euro^ie  was  certain, 
though  no  one  could  prove,  that  lie  died  murdered 
by  bis  uncle's  command.     Philip  of  France  at  any  rate  hod 
no  duubu  ujion  the  subject,  or  knew  bcllei  than  to  express 
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them.  He  «ebcd  the  op()niiunity  of  summoning  John  lo  his 
couTi,  to  answer,  as  a  vaisal  to  his  suzerain,  lh«  charges  both 
of  the  munlcr  of  his  nt-phcw  and  the  misgovcmmenl  of  his 
provinces.  When  .lohi>  faiied  to  appear  Philip  pronounced 
upon  him  the  sentence  most  fitting  to  his  own  convenience  as 
vrell  as  to  John's  offence,  the  forfeiture  of  his  French  dominions, 
and  himself  proceeded  to  fil)  iht  p;m  of  t-xecutioner 
as  well  as  judt;e  by  invading  Normandy  at  ihe  head 
of  an  army.  The  province  yielded  lo  him  instantly, 
and  within  a  very  few  years  Anjou,  Poiiou.  and 
Guicnnc  also,  ncjirly  the  whole  of  ihc  foreign  posses- 
sion* of  the  F.ngli.sh  Crown,  hatl  passed  into  Philip's  hands. 

Explanations  of  the  rapidity  of  this  conquest 
SoBgeitad  have  fretpiently  been  offered  by  those  who  »rc 
tha  iMi.  a'lx'O'JS  to  give  all  considerations  their  due  weight. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  northern  provinces 
hiid  a  very  weak  strategical  position,  that  they  had  no  feeling 
of  a  vitid  connection  among  (hcmxclves  or  with  England,  and 
that  the  great  baronial  families  which  had  formed  a  link  were 
fa.1t  dying  out.  .Ml  this  may  be  true,  and  yd  it  is  diftieull  to 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  chief  rt-ason  why  the  provinces 
were  losi  was  iliat  King  John  lacked  the  courage 
and  the  energy  to  defend  thein.  Henry  [1.  in  ihc 
prime  of  his  manhood  would  not  have  let  his 
dominions  go  without  raising  a  Anger  lo  kec])  them,  had  their 
strategical  position  l>cen  twice  as  weak :  and  could  the  weary 
monarch  have  now  returned  from  his  grave  he  would  have 
brushed  aside  with  seorn  any  pretext  for  so  betraying  the  cause 
of  empire  into  the  hands  of  a  rival.  It  is  at  least  quite  certain 
that  by  hi.s  subjects  John  was  held  responsible  for  the  loss, 
and  if  only  on  that  account  we  ought  to  regard  the  event 
Import-  "*  ix^uliarly  fonunatc.  Koyal  defects  of  character 
«iui«  tA  were  just  now  of  the  fint  importance  in  the  progress 
Joba'i  towards  English  freedom  and  self-government.  It 
defMtt  has  always  been  the  custom  to  pwnt  oui  how  much 
was  ultimately  gained  in  strength  by  our  nation  through  the 
loss  of  Normandy  and  the  rest  \  but  it  is  just  as  worthy  of 
note  how  much  was  gained  by  their  loss  through  the  weakness 
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tmA  cowardice  of  John.  Ho  was  already  knowit,  ii  m  mie,  to  ' 
have  been  a  Iraitor,  and  he  wa^  more  than  nuKpi-ctcd  of  being 
a  muiderer,  bwt  the  b.-triiiis  of  the  thirteenth  cer>tury  could 
pus  over  a  great  deal  of  murder  and  treucher)'  in  thnr  king 
more  easily  than  only  a.  little  incapacity  for  the  duties  or  a 
soldier.  And  if  John  had  not  from  (he  very  beginning  tost 
the  -tupporl  of  hi:<  baronage,  Magna  Carta  might  have  been 
delayed  for  another  hundred  years. 

j^^jjjj  While  I'hili[)  overran  France  wiili  his  army,  John 

fpMtdlf-  w^s  occupied  in  blundering  into  the  second  great 
tmltj  of  coin])hcjit)On  of  his  reign,  (he  quarrel  with  the  I'opc. 
tbSTOgii.  I'ljj.  incidents  which  led  up  lo  it  are  familiar:  (he 
vacancy  of  the  sec  of  C;in(erbur>-.  (he  hasty  election  by  a 
chapter  anxious  to  assert  its  independence,  John's  anger  and 
unconstitutional  action,  the  appeal  to  the  Pope,  his  decision 
and  John's  refusal  to  submit.  It  i»  worthy  of  remark  that 
each  party  to  this  dispute  was  guilty  of  undoubted  sharp 
practice,  but  that  the  Pope  alone  had  ability  enough  so  to 
manage  affairs  that  he  gained  his  end.  The  monks 
hurried  on  their  election  so  as  to  dispense  with  ihc 
king's  consent,  which  he  had  a  constitutional  right 
to  give  or  withhold.  The  king  in  reply  induced  the 
Milfragan  bishops  hastily  to  elect,  while  appeal  to  Rome  wax 
stJH  pending,  a  rival  archbishop ;  hoping  that  (he  Pope  would 
allow  his  choice  to  ^tatid.  Innocent  III.  practicatly 
obligi-d  tin-  ijrociors  who  i:iime  to  him  with  the  appeal 
to  elect  under  his  influence  the  man  he  himself  hod 
chosen.  Tlie  difference  was  that  the  \'o\k  acted  after  calcula- 
tion, not  in  the  hcAt  of  vanity  or  anger,  and  moreover  tliat  he 
selected  iltc  right  man  ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  of  the 
three  Stephen  I^ington  was  by  far  the  most  fit  to  l>e  Arch- 
bixhoi)  of  Canterbury.  Had  John  been  at  all  less  persistent 
in  following  tlie  wtorjg  course  he  would  have  yielded  after 
protest  to  Innocent's  decision,  for  the  papal  court  whate\«r 
its  faulty  had  always  been  inclined  (o  suppoft  England  as 
against  FrarKc.  If  Hubert  Wallet  had  lieen  alive  he  might 
h«ve  brought  his  master  to  a  wiser  conclusion,  but  he  had 
died  a  )'car  or  so  before,  and  John,  freed  from  the  restrainl 
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or  «n  adviser  wh»  had  some  conxcimce  and  some  sin-ngth, 
ill  Kiikl  to  have  malignantly  rejoiced  over  his  deaili. 

Upon  th<,-  king's  refusal  lo  tcccivi;  Stephen 
l^nf^on  as  Arr)ibisho}\  Innocent'*^  next  step  ira.i 
lo  dcclnrc  England,  in  laoK,  under  interdict,  and  ii 
lo  remained,  John  being  obscinatc,  for  over  four  ycarx.  When 
we  consider  how  much  misery,  for  a  tnedijc^nl  people,  must 
have  l>een  involved  in  the  prohibition  of  almost  all  the  ceiv- 
monies  of  its  religion,  it  Rcems  remarkable  that  the  English 
should  have  submitK'd  for  so  lonR  a  time  lo  the  caimce  of  u 
niler  who  was  already  despised.  Uul  it  has  to  be  remembered 
in  ihf  first  place  that  there  wras  enough  of  John  Bull  in  the 
men  of  that  time  to  make  them  totcntc  the  caprices  of  an 
English  king,  even  a  coniemptihie  one,  far  more  readily  than 
those  of  an  Italian  priest.  Again,  while  it  was  the  liarons 
who  had  reason  to  knoir  John's  wcakne«,  il  tn»  the  commoit 
people  vho  sufTered  most,  through  their  greater  poverty 
and  greater  faith,  from  the  inlcrdict.  And  finally,  when  the 
bisliops  bad  fled  the  country,  as  John's  ihicals  forced  them  to 
do,  his  pan  was  made  easier  b)-  the  laxity  of  the  minor  clergy, 
and  by  the  possibility  of  reducing  ta.uition  while  he  tfas  able 
to  abioib  the  revenues  of  the  vacant  see*.  'ITie  threat  of 
excommunication  came  next,  but  even  tliat  in  Itself  had  no 
terrors  for  John,  for  he  was  troubled  with  no  religious  feeling 
himself,  and  he  had  lived  long  enough  to  see  others  flotuitlt 
Exeom-  und^  'f>e  '*"  of  the  Church.  But  Innocent  III. 
mnnict-  knew  what  hc  wTw  about,  and  when  the  sentence  of 
tlon  «Dd  excommunication  came  it  was  accompanied  by  a 
threat  that  the  Pope  would  declare  John  depcued 
from  his  throne  and  entrust  the  execution  of  the 
lentenoe  to  Philip  of  France.  Murmurs  of  rebellion  and  con- 
spiracy came  from  all  clasves  of  the  people  and  all  pans  of  the 
country.  John  lost  nerve  :  it  is  said  that  be  who  for 
'"'r  year*  had  sneered  at  the  wrath  of  the  Holy  Catholic 

of  Jobs       t'hurch  was  moved  at  last  b>'  the  ciaiy  talk  of  some 
so-called  prophet.     Hc  yielded  all  the  Pope'.i  de- 
mands, recc^iwd  .Stephen  I^ngtnn  as  Archbishopt  and  did 
honuige  for  his  dominions  as  vassal  of  the  Papl  See. 
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The  thrill  of  liorror  which  it  ms  once  the  cuuom  to 

describe  as  running  through  the  nation  at  the  news  of  this 

surrender  is  no  doul>t  a  conception  rather  of  the  poet  than  the 

historian.     The  English  arc  not  easily  thrilled  ;  and  morco%-er 

this  tie  l>y  homage  to  the  Pope  was  already  familiar  to  ihcm  in 

connection  with  other  countries  which  could  not  be  regarded 

with  cx>ntcmpi.     Yet  thnc  was  almost  certainly  a  great  deal  of 

honest  grumhting  and  discontent  ;  and  if  any  of  John's  KuhjcCts 

had  been  willing  to  forgive  him  much  for  ihc  sake  of  his  sturdy 

resisiiince  to  foreign  inierfcrencc,  he  mu*i  now  haveforfeited  their 

_    „,     .   allegiance  for  e\'Cr.    In  the  thirteen  years  of  his  reign 
TkeXuig'i  ,,,,  ,  ,  ,,. 

iiolatLM.    Jt'hn  hail  <-unt rived  to  unap  nlmont  cvtrrytie  thai  hound 

his  people  lo  him.  The  alliance  between  (Church  and 
Crown,  unbroken,  in  spite  of  disputes  between  individuals, 
since  the  Conquest,  was  shattered  by  the  king's  brutal  treat- 
ment of  the  clergy,  by  his  rebellion  against  their  spiritual  head, 
and  b)'  hi*  seizure  of  their  revenues.  From  this  lime  the 
whole  influence  and  force  of  the  only  educated  body  of  men 
in  the  country  was  ininsferred  Iron)  the  side  of  the  central 
government  to  the  side  of  the  t>cople  ;  and  the  importance  of 
this  change,  in  thi:  struggle  with  the  royal  t>ower  which  was 
now  just  lieginoing,  can  scarcely  lie  exat;gerated.  Instead  of 
the  loyal  support  of  the  native  Church  the  Crown  had  gained 
only  the  half-hearted  help  of  (he  papacy,  which  had  always  its 
s^iaratc  interests  to  consider,  and  which  became  in  a  few 
years  so  lamentably  corrupt  tbat  to  their  instinctive  distrust 
of  its  authority  ihi*  English  soon  added  a  very  hearty  con> 
temiH.  By  this  too  complete  siibmisMon  tn  Rome  and  by 
his  previous  mi^overnment  John  had  alienated  also  the 
sympathies  of  the  people,  who  had  stood  su  lirmly  by  his 
ancestors  in  their  struggle  with  a  turbulent  baronage.  As  for 
the  barons  themselves,  their  grievances  were  to  a  great  extent 
the  tame  as  those  of  which  ihey  might  have  complained  under 
•troiiger  kings,  although  their  aim  in  demanding  redress  vras 
no  longer  the  dcstruaion  of  all  law.  They  protcsied  against 
thebeary  taxation,  again.tlihe  retention  of  their  liccn.teil  casttes, 
■gainst  the  unsparing  use  of  the  royal  privileges  in  wardshtp 
and  nuirriage.     .\nd  when  john,  who  moved  in  an  atmosphere 
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of  mckcrj'.  did  still  worse — when  hccxacird  heavy  aids  for  ujir, 
and  then  tlimnk  from  th«  liattic ;  when  he  called  upon  hix 
vassals  for  foreign  scrviot-  which  ihcy  did  not  nwc  ;  when  he 
broke  pronii*e  after  promise  of  reform— ihcn  the  barons  grew 
ready  lo  rise  in  revolt :  no  longer,  happily,  as  feudal  lords 
fightuig  for  then)!ielves  alone,  but  taking  their  place  as  the 
natural  leaders  of  the  English  people. 

QDiirr«l  ^^^    immctliaie    cause  of  quarrel  wax  John's 

iritb  tb«  demand,  linmcdiaiely  ader  the  reconciliation  with 
Bftrooi.  tfn-  Po|K7  in  iii,v  Ihait  the  haron*  should  follow  him 
to  France  to  make'  war  upon  Philip.  These  proud  carls  had 
no  wish  (o  be  tricked  and  shamed  apin,  and  they  refuwd. 
as  they  were  conMiciitionall]'  right  in  doing,  to  give  military 
scnnce  outside  their  own  countti-.  John  flew  into  one  of  those 
fill  of  uncontrolbblc  passion  for  which  his  family  was  famouii, 
and  hurried  off  to  Durham,  apparently  with  ihc  intention  of 
inflicting  personal  rhaniitrement  on  the  northern  noljles,  who 
bad  hccn  foremost  in  resistance.  Stephen  [.nngton. 
just  consecrated  urchbishop,  found  that  \w  office 
already  made  demands  upon  him  in  the  character 
of  pcace-malccr.  He  hastened  after  John,  eager  lo  soothe  the 
royal  fury ;  and  evidently  succeeded,  lince  no  sanguinary 
measures  resulted  from  John's  expedition.  More  important 
were  the  tfents  which  took  place  in  hi*  alraenoe,  for  they 
showed  how  great  an  advance  the  baronage  had  made  since 
the  cUys  of  William  and  Roltert,  The  justiciar  GeofTrey  Fitx- 
Couneil*  pctcr  called  together  at  St.  Albans  the  first  council 
*t  there    had    been    in    Knglund    since  the   Conquest 

St.  Albuu  which  made  any  attempt  to  he  really  representative. 
It  contained,  besides  banms,  clergy,  and  knights,  a  number  (if 
men  called  in  from  the  townsliips  on  the  royal  demesne.  Here 
griwanccs  and  remedies  wcic  discussed,  and,  with  the  sim- 
plicity which  so  often  strikes  us  as  eharactcnstic  of  medieval 
statesmanship,  the  leaders  came  to  the  conclusion  that  what 
was  really  wanted  wa.-i  a  return  to  the  laws  and  custom*  of 
Hcnty  I.  Ijington.  on  coming  back  from  the  north, 
took  up  this  idea  with  enthui^ia.'Hn,  and  ul  a  couniHl 
called  at  St.   ["aul"*  shortly  afterwards  he  actually 
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pfoduccd  from  somewhere  the  charter  i&sucd  by  Henry  1.  on 
,  hii  acoeflsion,  which  «ubsc<iuently  forinctl  tlie  basis  of  tbc 
barons'  demands. 

After  the  two  u>un<-its,  however,  came  oni;  of  tliose  long 
pauses  in  the  inaich  of  events  which  ate  so  common  in 
medieval  history,  and  which  it  is  so  impossible  to  iniaginc  as 
occurring  in  a  siniilar  crisis  to-day.  For  over  8  year  nothing 
more  was  heard  of  revolt  or  reform.  John  went  to  France 
and  woiked  hard  at  forming  alliances  aj^ainsi  Philip,  while  in 
Kngland.  wc  may  suppose,  things  went  on  ver>-  much  as  if  tlie 
ihroiK  had  been  o(N:ii|)ieH  by  the  moat  law-abiding  of  kin^. 
In  all  probabiUly  it  was  the  baltU-  of  Bourines, 
BanvuM.  ^^'^'^  '^"^  forces  of  England  iind  her  allies  from 
Germany  and  the  I>ow  Countries  were  crushed  by 
the  power  of  I-'rance,  which  in  the  following  year  really  brought 
the  matter  to  a  head.  The  barons  met  together  at  St.  Kdmundii, 
FoTm«i»-  *"^  formubted  ccriiiin  <lemands  for  redress  of  gricv- 
UoB  •!  ances,  which  were  presented  to  John,  and  which  he 
frt«T-  promjitly  refused  to  consider.  The  malcontents 
'"**''  were  not,  however,  to  be  overawed  into  wiilidriiwing 
a  single  one  of  their  articles,  and  John,  pmned  to  the  wall  by 
the  fixed  delci'initialion  of  an  armed  people— ihat  power  which 
no  Engbsh  king  cvlt  b-id  means  uliiniiiiely  to  resist — was 
forced  into  a  dispby  of  wriggling  most  unbecoming  to  the 
royal  dignity.  He  appealed  scjnrately  to  tacli  of  the  leading 
barons,  he  tjcsought  the  I'o|>c's  assi^unce,  he  assumed  the 
('loss  to  make  his  |>er»on  sacred  from  the  hand  of  every 
C«U»pt*  ^^^  believer,  llut  all  to  no  purpose.  I'hc  batons, 
of  Jokn*  with  a  line  disregard  of  irrelevant  consultations, 
rMUtABM.  colIt<:tcd  thdr  forces  and  j>re)>ared  to  convince  the 
king  *if  the  justkc  of  their  clainu.  John's  resistance  suddenly 
collapsed,  and  in  the  June  of  1315  be  signed  the  Great 
Charier. 

That  the  granting  of  Magna  Carta  ninrkcd  an 
iniportinit  epoch  in  English  constitutional  history 
u  one  of  the  few  traditional  btilicfs  which  further 
imiuit)-  docs  not  oblige  us  to  renounce.  'I'his  treaty 
between  king  aiul  pvoide  served  to  arre»i~and  only 
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just  in  tiin<.-— the  flowing  tide  of  despotic  royal  power.  ]t 
formed  a  basis  for  the  [uo^rjuiiue,  so  lu  speak,  of  the  popular 
party  during  the  rK:xi  hundred  years.  It  stated  clearly  stid 
dclinilely  the  theory  of  those  ngbts  to  which  Englishmen  had 
really  been  clinging  when  they  cried  out  for  a  return  to  older 
laws— the  theory  which  proved  so  excellent  a  ttans  tipon  which 
to  build  up  3  free  constitution.  From  inspection  of  the  Cliarter 
itself  it  is,  howci-cr,  extremely  difficult  to  see  how  such  great 
results  can  hav-e  been  due  to  the  enacinientK  which  we  lind 
Charut«r  there.  Wc  expect  a  dcclaralion  of  ihc  rights  of  the 
of  ita  pra-  people,  and  we  find  a  senct  of  pro[Kisiliun!t  appa- 
viiioni.  renlly  fonnulatcd  in  the  feudal  interest.  Wc  look 
for  swixrping  meusiircs  of  reform,  and  we  find  no  word  of 
anything  which  could  have  much  astonished  William  the 
Contiucror.  It  is,  in  fact,  very  hard  for  us  who  lii-e  in  the 
modern  atmosphere  of  unceasing  legislation  to  grasp  the  old 
conception  (hat  the  good  time  ky  l>ehind  and  not  before.  We 
arc  continually  hoping  to  improve  ourselves,  and  are  angry 
with  the  statesmen  who  stxnd  still.  Our  ancestors  required 
to  be  very  firmly  convinced  by  experience  of  the  benefit 
uf  a  change  before  they  would  wekouie  it,  and  looked  with 
suspicion  upon  anyone  who  they  feared  might  rob  them 
of  the  political  happiness  which,  with  curioii.-'  obtusetics»,  they 
believed  ihcwi.iclves  to  be  enjoying.  I'crhaps  it  is  still  more 
dillicult  to  put  ourselves  into  Ihc  menul  atmosphere  of  a  lime 
when  the  English  constitution  did  not  exist,  when  trial  by  jury 
would  have  seemed  highly  revolutionar)-,  and  the  idea  of  a 
House  of  Commons  had  never  even  been  suggested.  The 
y^l  ^  ideal  of  good  go^vrnmenl  for  men  of  the  early 
tit*  p«r!Ml  thirteenth  ccnturj'  was  simply  a  well-adminittered 
ft  Bodlftfd  feudal  s>'^Iem,  modilied,  for  the  Mike  of  the  smaller 
fiudftlUiD.  (j^,„j^^  i,y  ,|,g  introduction  of  ropl  justice  as 
Henry  U.  had  made  it  and  left  it.  This  is  what  is  provided 
fot  in  Magna  Carta,    The  exchequer  judges  arc  to  continue 

their  circuits;  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  ih<r  barons 
eiuiMK  *   no  longer  desired  to  live  without  any  Urn  but  thrir 

oun  will,  ilut  tiie  ntoi-t  Eunous  clauses  of  the 
Charter  must  undoubtedly  be  read  by  the  light  of  an  under- 
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nding  or  feudal  cu-ttoms.  '  No  scutnge  or  mid  shall  be 
t^ten  in  our  kingdom,'  proiniaeti  the  king,  'except  for  the 
ransom  of  our  person,  the  knighting  kA  our  eldc&l  son.  or 
the  marriage  of  our  eldest  daughter,  save  bjr  the  common 
council  of  the  realm.'  And  in  Clause  14  Hb  goes  on  to  define 
this  council :  '  We  will  suniTiion  tlie  archbishops,  bishops, 
abbots,  counts,  and  greater  barons'  singly,  and  in  general 
through  the  slierifb  'all  ihosi-  whn  hold  from  us  in  chief.' 
Here  is  the  purely  feudal  council,  with  no  whisper  of  anything 
more  democratic  The  other  famous  article  is  wcijihly  indeed, 
but  in  no  degree  more  modern.  '  No  free  man  shall  be  taken, 
or  iiDprisoncd,  or  di^ei.sed,  or  otitlawed,  m  exiled,  or  attacked 
in  any  way,  and  wc  will  not  go  or  send  against  him,  except  by 
the  legal  judgment  of  his  peers  or  by  tlie  bw  or  the  land.' 
We,  to  whom  every  commoner  is  the  peer  of  every  other,  arc 
apt  to  read  hastily  im«  this  an  ordinimce  for  univcrs.1l  trial  liy 
jury.  But  ciimirul  trials  by  jury  were  not  in  u^e  in  I-lngland 
H^^  for  many  years  after  this  time  ;  and  what  t)ie  article 

Isttrpn-  really  lays  down  is  that  c\-cry  free  man — who  is,  of 
***!•*■  couwc,  a  holder  of  land  shall  be  tried  in  the  court 
composed  of  hii  brother  tenants,  unless  his  case  is  already  m«t 
by  the  ancient  customs  of  the  country.  And  if  these  great 
ordinances  must  tie  regarded  in  this  way.  so  much  the  more 
must  the  greater  part  of  the  Charter— the  part  concerned  with 
such  ninliL-rs  .-i»  lines,  reliefs,  wardship  and  marriage,  castles, 
forests,  the  rights  of  heirs,  and  the  duties  of  guardians. 

But  there  arc  two  things  in  particular  which  have 
10  W  taken  into  accoiuit  for  an  understanding  of  the 
impoitance  of  Magna  (^na.  One  '\^  that  the  spirit 
of  those  who  drew  it  up  was  tutriotic  and  unselfish, 
'llius  while  the  lurons  stipulate  that  the  King  sliall 
not  arbitrarily  exact  aids  from  them,  ihcy  also  provide  that  the)' 
thomsetvcs  will  not  arbitrarily  c\act  any  from  their  tenants,  or 
of  an  unrciiisonabk-  amount ;  and  if  baionSt  clergy,  and  freemen 
are  not  to  be  fined  to  an  unjust  extent,  neither  is  the  villein  to 
he  sri  fined  as  to  deprive  him  of  the  means  of  tivdihood.  Tlie 
interests  (^  the  or<tinary  freeman  are  safeguarded  also,  so  far 
OS  may  bv,  with  regard  to  such  things  as  the  ihciilTs  right  o( 
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pun-eyance,  or  seizing  goods  for  ihe  King's  consumption,  the 
freedom  of  the  couiiiycourl,  the  ordinary  uxiiiion  in  the  shires, 
ihc  system  of  weights  and  measure^  and  fict-dom  of  travel  for 
in<;rch;incs.  Thv  subsL-qucni  conduct  of  these  barons  w-as 
selfish  and  unworthy,  but  ihi-  Charter  can  by  no  m«in>  be 
considcti-^i  as  dcslgnt-d  to  promote  the  interest.^  of  their  class 
alone.  And  the  other  consideration  which  must  not  be  left  out 
of  sight  is  that  the  beneficial  effect  of  a  law  commonly  depends 
llMtioitT  """-"''  ''■'''*  "pun  its  terms  than  uiwn  its  administra- 
of  th*  'ion.  When  the  facts  of  government  in  England 
•aaot-  hiid  obviously  outgrown  the  provisions  of  Ma^na 
"***•■  Carta  as  first  conceived,  these  were  still  found  elastic 
enough  to  fit  the  new  state  of  things.  When  trial  by  jury  lud 
taken  the  place  of  trial  by  fellow-tenants  it  wa-i  tinconaututionol 
to '  in  any  way  attack '  a  freeman  without  it ;  when  the '  common 
council  of  the  realm '  included  a  House  of  Commons,  tliat 
house  inherited  one  by  one  the  rights  of  the  old  feudal  body 
until  in  vital  matters  it  displaced  it  ultogethet.  And  Mrithout 
doubt  the  rapid  progress  of  these  changes  in  the  fourteenth 
century  would  havi;  bL-en  immensely  more  dilhcult,  if  not  im- 
iwssibie,  had  the  Charter  not  been  there  to  mark  the  boundary 
behind  nhidi  cun^tiiutional  custom  might  never  retrogress. 
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CHAPTER   IV 

UlSGOVRkNMF.NT  AND  THF.    PROMISK   OF  TKF.    KF.MKbV 

_    ,   ,  If  tlK-  aiticlcsof  MoKna  Caru  are  at  flntl  righl 

jjj,,  ij,j  di«piK>inting,  vtij  much  more  so  is  the  narrative  of 
rnMiu-  the  events  wliich  immediately  followed  it*  publica- 
UoD«(tb«  lion,  it  is  clear  that  the  ireitty  was  sc.irccly  for  a 
moment  felr  to  be  a  pacification.  The  year  that 
ebpiied  bcWccn  its  signatuic  at  Runnj-racdc  ajid  John's  death 
was  one  of  complete  chaos  in  England,  chiefly  due  no  doiiirt 
lo  the  chariicier  of  the  king,  but  partly  also  to  the  pnjvision  in 
the  Charter  which  moMclearlyoverslcppcdlhc  limits  of  ancient 
custom.  The  last  clause,  which  liad  sceniwl  necessary  lo  tlic 
enforcement  of  rcrotm,  provided  that  twenty-five  barons  should 
be  dcpiitnl  to  watch  o\-er  John's  actions,  and  that  if  these 
should  detect  any  evasion  of  his  obligations  active  resistance 
from  the  whole  baronafie  Wds  at  once  to  be  authoH«ed.  This 
was  by  no  mejLns  happily  conecivwl.  for  nn  executive  oouncit 
of  twenty-five  was  unlikely  to  be  long  at  harmony  with  itself, 
and  the  ideji  of  lei^ised  revolt  could  not  but  be  attractive  to 
e«'cry  nMlc<>nit-iii.  The  king,  of  course,  was  wild  with  rage 
over  his  defeat,  and  lh«  tmrons  proportionately  jubilant  over 
their  victory ;  and  while  be  could  not  brinj;  hJm.ielf  even  to 
aneoipt  to  govern  under  the  conditions  now  imposed  upon 
hiin,  they  had  no  idea  of  exercising  their  new  powers  with 
rooderalion.  'ITic  l'f>[x:  mad<-  rnatlers  "orsc  bj'  declaring  at 
John's  reijuest  that  his  promise  did  not  hold  and  that  the  Charter 
was  annulled,  a  proceeding  which  was  unworthy  of  the  judg> 
mem  of  Innocent  111.,  and  showed  where  the  inspired  eccle- 
kia&tic  who  believes  that  in  %ubmitdon  to  him  ties  the  whole 
duty  d(  a  ruler  must  fail  as  a  statesman.     The  appeal  lu  axtm. 
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which  had  so  nmily  token  place  hcfore  the  agning  of  the 
Charter  lame  after  it  with  increased  bitterness  on  both 
sides,  John  played  his  part  for  some  mODths  with 
considi.'rable  skill,  showing  mih'tary  abilit)'  for  almost  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  and  gradually  attracting  lo  himself  the  gTowinj; 
party  of  malcontents  amon^  his  enemies.  But  be- 
*"*'•'  fore  he  had  time  to  strike  any  crushing  hlow  a  new 
leader  was  jwovidcd  for  the  liarons  by  the  appearance 
in  F.ngland  of  Louis,  Dauphin  of  France.  Those 
who  had  gone  over  to  John  deserted  him  again  in  Tavour  of 
this  new  i-^itulidatc  for  the  throne,  and  the  Ktn^  nf  England 
had  been  for  months  rediired  to  the  condition  of  a  captain  of 
irregular  soldiery  when  in  the  October  of  1116  he  died,  and 
in  dying  dealt  a  Tatal  blow  at  the  cause  of  his  rival.  It  is 
indeed  a  tribute  to  the  uiler  worthlessnws  of  John's  character 
that  it  should  ever  have  occurred  to  his  subjects  to  place  a 
foreign  prince  ujion  the  throne.  Birth  upon  English  soil  was 
not,  of  course,  of  the  first  imporiance  in  the  view  of  a  nobility 
among  whom  there  were  still  so  many  Norman  names,  but  it 
would  have  «iitt-d  ill  with  thdr  pride  for  Rngland  to  have  been 
regarded  in  any  sense  as  a  province  of  France.  That  there 
was  no  real  enthiuaann  for  Louis  was  shown  clearly  enough, 
however,  by  the  rapid  iransformaiion  of  affairs  when 
Jdhn  J'*'^"  '^'*'' "^""^  '•'* '"'^^"'  ■'"'"  Henry,  whficould  scarcely 

ud  *0B«*-  as  yet  be  l^inicd  by  his  fatlici'^  irvil  example,  was 
■ion  *(  declared  king.  The  child  wasai  firvl  h;l^l\!y  crowned 
^""^  by  the  small  party  which  had  steadily  adhered  10 
John,  at  ihc  head  of  which  wat  William  Miushalt,  Earl  of 
Pembroke ;  Inii  within  a  year  his  following  had  so  fjrown  at 
the  expense  of  the  Uauphin's  that  after  a  French  relief  force 
had  been  defeated  by  tlie  Englisli  navy  Louis  left  the  country, 
and  Henr>'  was  generally  recognised  as  King  of  England. 

Tlie  ensuing  years,  when  Henry  IIL  was  a  child 
in  the  hands  of  his  ministers,  form  the  only  period 
in  his  reign  during  which  the  royid  authority  was 
anything  mote  than  the  instrument  of  stupid  tyranny 
and  misgnvernment.  William  Marshall,  who  was  ap- 
pointed Custot  Hegni  by  the  barons,  held  power  until  his  death 
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in  13 19,  and  did  all  which  in  the  face  of  suci)  difficulties  could  be 
done  to  restore  order.  The  French  army  had  gone,  but  traces 
of  a  foreign  invasion  remained  in  the  persons  of  sueh  men  as 
Fulkes  de  Brcautc,  who  saw  no  reason  for  abandoning  a  pro- 
fitable venture  because  the  Dmiphin  had  withdrawn  his  clatni 
ti|)on  the  Crown.  William  Marshall  had  to  subdue  thcac  and 
their  followers,  to  contiuer  the  habit  of  disregard  for  liiw  grown 
up  among  the  jwople  while  their  king  was  the  most  bwlew  of 
all,  and  to  prcscT\'c  peace  amongst  a  nohilily  each  member  of 
which  had  been  tempted  by  recent  events  to  think  himself  as 
capable  as  any  one  else  of  wielding  supreme  power.  One  of 
the  I'TOtector's  fnsi  iiteps  in  his  work  of  restoring  the  adtninis- 
tratire  S)'5lcm  was  the  re-issuc  of  the  Great  Charter,  This 
was  no  doubt  regarded  as  a  pledge  of  general  good  govern- 
ment; but  an  inleTeatingcotamcntaTy  upon  the  idea  tliat  Magna 
Carta  had  been  an  immcdiaie  T«ned}'  for  :il1  evils  is  suggested 
by  the  fitct  that  in  this  re-issue  the  vital  clause*  conoeming 
taxation  by  consent  were  omitted,  and  omitted  apparently 
without  exciting  tht  smallest  opposition.  The  Protector  a-as 
too  hard  pressed  to  haniiicr  himself  with  constitutional  obier\'- 
ances,  and  as  for  the  Uirons,  it  w.is  natural  that  they  should  be 
kss  eager  to  lay  shackles  on  the  royal  power  when  tlut  power 
waa  in  the  hands  of  a  deputy  elected  by  ih^mselvies. 

William  Marshall,  and  for  some  years  his  «uc- 
afniia]  <^s»o''  Hubert  do  IJurgh,  received  the  support  of  a 
party.  party  whose  disproiionionate  power  was  one  of  the 
evil  legacies  of  John  to  his  son  and  his  peo|dc.  The 
idherenis  and  emi«*mes  of  the  Pojie  enjoyed  during  thi* 
TOgn  a  period  of  such  prosperity  as  had  nf\er  been  tlicira  in 
Kngland  before  and  was  destined  no'er  to  be  theirs  again. 
The  legates  (lualo,  Pandulf,  and  Otto,  successively  despatched 
from  Rome  to  England,  «x-re  backed  by  the  whole  body  of 
monks  in  the  kingdom  ;  ihcy  wielded  both  money  and  inRuenoe, 
and  to  some  extent  they  pla)\-d  the  [»ri  of  arbitrator  between 
llic  foreign  party  lieaded  by  adventurers  and  the  national  party 
led  by  the  ministers.  In  the  light  of  cttbsc<{uent  events  it  is 
pertiapa  not  too  unchnrliable  to  supiMue  that  the  Influence  of 
tlie  papal  poiiy  was  at  first  thrown  upon  the  side  of  the  tniwvh- 
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tcrs  rather  through  its  own  need  for  a  settled  govemnwnt  than 
from  any  love  of  justice  in  ilsclf.  The  choice  during  the 
king's  minority  was  betn-ecn  the  nile  of  \\'illittm  Miirshall  or 
Huliert  de  Bu^h  and  sn  snsirchy  from  which  it  would  lave 
been  difficult  to  extract  papal  dues  or  contrihution*  of  any 
kind.  Between  ihc  years  luoand  1130, however,  the  Roman 
parly,  which  was  steadily  becominn  mcne  and  more  unpo- 
pular in  the  counity,  began  itself  to  feci  the  need  of  helii^  nnd 
turned  to  look  for  it  ainon^  tho  foreigners.    Thnt  defection 

was  iliL-  last  straiv  which  made  di-  lUirjjli's  liurden 
f™'  100  heai7  for  him   lo  bear.     He  wa*  a  man  who 

d«  Borgh.  broiight  both  ability  and  i-ner^cy  to  his  thanVleM 

ta.sk.  HchadUikonarmsagsunst  I-'ulkes  de  Brcaut^, 
who  tried  to  play  the  old  name  of  forti(>-ing  castles ;  and  his 
influence  liad  kept  I'ctcr  dcs  Roches,  the  other  foreign  leader,  otil 
of  the  country  for  many  ye^rs.  Hul  OiDiinihics  rose  up  against 
him  on  every  side.  The  l-'rcnch  war,  which  smouldered  Oil 
through  (he  whoU-  of  this  reign,  bursting  evcrj-  now  and  llien 
into  flame,  was  an  almost  insoluble  problem  for  u  res|ionsible 
government.  To  prosecute  it  envrgclically  achicted  little  and 
involved  lieavy  taxation  1  to  withdraw  from  it  wns  a  disgrace 
in  the  eyes  of  a  baronage  which  had  more  regard  for  its  own 
pride  than  for  the  nation'^  pur.*e.  The  jealousies  among  these 
barons  themselves,  foreshadowing  the  bitter  struggles  of  a  later 
ccnlurj',  were  another  terrible  obKtaclc  to  a  ruler  who  held  his 
jiower  by  consent  of  his  fellows.  And,  greatest  misfortune  »f 
all,  Henry  III.,  'the  waxen-hearted  king,'  could  not  well  bo 
prevented  from  growing  up  lo  manhood  and  a&suming  the  power 
which  was  admittedly  his.     In  1233  Hubert  de  Hurgh  yielded 

to  the  combination  of  forces  agunst  him  and  re- 
^IT^    signed  his  office.     The  immediate  tiSkx-\:s.  upon  the 

country  were  disastrous  indeed,  since  this  change 
tnaugurftied  the  era  of  (tcmy's  personal  misgo^'ernmeni.  Bui 
in  a  broader  view  de  Rui);h's  retirement  mu^  be  reckoned  with 
Other  events  of  the  time  as  having  helped  to  footer  ihai  new 
conception  ofgovernincntwhich,  aswe  have  seen,  had  probably 
been  suggcAcd  in  the  time  of  Richard  L's  wanderings  in  the 
East,  but  which  must  have  been  steadily  developing  during 
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Hcnty's  long  minoHt)'.     Thtti  was  the  conception,  essentia]  (ol 
the  ^Towth  of  a  free  people,  that  uuthoriiy  did  not 
~™?"        subsist    in    th«    Icing  alone,  btil  was  delcgulvd   to, 
■7M«a.      niinistent   vrho   were   subject  to  the  criticism  and] 
attack  of  the  nation. 
Little  interest  or  ini[)t»rtanre  attaches  to  what  may  be  eallvd  J 
the  external  c«nts  of  the  years  between  the  settlement  of  the" 
country  and  the  outbreak  of  (he  ilarons'  War.     I-Ient)'  t 
married  in   i3}6  to  Eleanor  of  I'rovence,  who  brought  in* 
numcrabte  poor  relations  In  her  train  to  England.     In  1343 
he   made  u  Lam[)ai^n   tn   France,  nf  whi(-h   the  object  was 
obscure  and  the  result  humiliating.     l)ut  the  irhulc 
-ti^nificance   of  tlie  reign  lie.s  in  the  long  struggle 
bclu-een  a  king  bom  to  a  fondness  for  arbitrary 
rule  and  a  nation  awakening  to  the  poMiibitilieK  of 
Henry  III.,  when  he  grew  to  manhood,  seifcd  upon 
the  icins  of  government  with  the  conli(lcnc«  of  a  vain  man 
and  clunj;  to  them  with  the  obstinacy  of  a  weak  one.    Whether 
he  had  the  mental  energ)- 10  e^'olvc  any  definite  pbn  for  the! 
assunifitioii  of  absolute  jiower  a  doubtful,  tmi  it  Is  certain  that 
all  his  inclinations  drew  him  that  way,  and  equally  ceriain 
that  he  adopted  the  very  wor»t  means  for  attaining 
his  end.      He  sunounded  himself  with  foreignere 
because  he  had  a  [jersonal  preference  for  tbem,  and 
so  aroused  not  only  the  political  .iniagonism  of  the  I^nglish, 
but  every  fierce  national  [irejiidiee  aa.  well.     He  niaintained 
firmly  his  adherence  to  Rome ;  and  since  the  ]upacy  was  so 
little  loved  in  ICnglan<l  that  even  submii^on  to  a  good  I'ojie 
met  with  scanty  favour,  subser\'tency  to  a  rapacious  one  waa 
still  less  likely  to  be  popular,      i'inally,   Henry   consistently 
M|uandered  hi.^  own  and  hi*  peojilc's  money.     Whatever  a 
tXnag  kiag  might  have  been  able  to  do,  no  weak  one  could 
now  levy  universal  taxes  without  the  consent  of  the  assembled 
Ijarons,  and  the  result  n-a.s  that  the  character  in  which  Heniy 
most  commonly  appeared  befoie   his    people  was   that  of  a 
mid  not  account  for  the  diupoeaiance  of  his 
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We  Ofc  very  apt  to  sptak  of  the  wild  and  turbulent  modi- 
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geval  baroaugc,  aiid  no  doubt  tli«  utiachment  of  this  thirteenth 

ccntiir)'  arislocracy  to  existing  insiitutions  was  con- 
o?th«**  »tlcr^l>l)*  l«ss  niiirkcO  ihaii  is  Uiai  wf  ihc  corTtapond- 
BatoD*.      '"S  clfk^cs  lo-ddiy.     Vet  in  reading  the  records  of 

the  years  between  1333  and  1158  it  i«  imposKibIti 
not  to  feel  that  thcae  barons  had  in  them  al^cr  all  much  of 
that  distaste  for  otreme  measures  which  i%  so  chataclirrtstic  of 
the  modern  Dritish  ciltien.  For  a  i|iiarier  of  a  ceniur)'  tlicy 
allowed  thi^-msclves  to  be  robbed,  cheated,  and  nicked  by  a 
king,  penonally  inca|Mbk-,  who  was  not  in  the  |Kt»iii(in  o(  a 
profcued  dcspol,  wuh  an  army  behind  liim.  but  liad  no  iJto- 
Icclion  except  Ihc  tradilional  lo)'ally  of  his  nuhjecis.  'Hie 
barons  gave  what  the  historians  describe  as  angty  ansn'CTS ; 
they  indulged  in  trenchant  criticisms  of  the  loya)  i>olicy ;  they 
cnliHled  Henry's  brother  Richard  of  Cornwall  on  tlieir  Mdc  to 
rcmon^tiBtc  against  the  oppn-s^iivc  taxation.  ]Iut  ihcy  yielded 
ne^'erihelesK  a^^in  and  again  to  the  king's  demands;  ev-cii 
when  about  (he  >c3r  1 340  a  foreigner  was  nuidc  archbishop  ; 
K\tin  when  the  papal  legale  demanded  a  fifth  of  the  Churdl 
ro-eiiu<.-5  for  his  uiaslei's  war  against  the  Empeior,   natund 

ally  of  England  on  the  Continent— cacii  then  the 
«f*^  crisis  was  delayed  and  swords  remained  undrawn. 

utioD.       ^'ct   behind    these   barons  was  a   nation  through 

which  discontent  was  steadily  spreading  ;  not,  as  in 
fomicr  days,  discontent  under  feudal  oppression,  but  under 
a  roy.tl  policy  which  left  the  poorer  [^Miple  helpless  in  the 
hands  of  the  greedy  money-grubbers  from  Rome,  The  weak 
pbce  in  the  patience  of  any  nation,  perhaps  more  particularly 
of  our  own,  \s  to  l)e  found  in  the  rej^ion  of  its  pockets :  and 
familiar  as  this  truth  should  be  to  e^cry  man  whose  trade  is 
politics,  it  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  for  the  lime  hy  both 
King  and  Pope.  Gregory  I\.  and  his  successor  Innocent  IV. 
were  apfMrenlly  misled  by  the  *imi)liiiiy  of  the  means  they 

used  to  cxtorL  money  hom  Kiigland,  and  supposed 

•xuvtlon    ^'^^^  ''''^  ^yn\c  could  be  played  for  ever.     One  plan 

was   to   use    their  diwiiely   ai>|K>inted  authority  to 

comnand  the  uivestiture  in  Englisli  benefices  of  numerous 

followers  of  their  own,  who  never  even  saw  the  flocks  whose 
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spiritual  paKlont  thvy  wer«,  and  who  no  dou)>l  Tound  it  con- 
\'enicnt  to  divert  a  portion  of  thvir  revenues  into  the  papal 
UeaMJr>-.  Another  device  wa*  tlie  Tamou*  ont;  of  selling 
pardons  and  indulgences  lo  the  ignorant.  Another,  simpler 
will,  was  to  demand  a  large  proiwriioii  of  the  property  of  the 
clcrg)-,  to  hand  over  a  part  of  the  proceeds  tu  the  king  if  it 
was  (.x^nsidcred  necessary  to  conciliate  him,  and  to  absorb  the 
rest.  In  bter  )'eant  the  nation  )>re]Kired  a  tolerably  effective 
reply  to  such  demands,  but  in  the  meantime  it  could  only 
protest  with  a  son  of  nma»:d  dismay  against  this  new  kind  uf 
calamity.  In  1340  the  rectors  of  Berkshire  became  articulate 
in  a  reply  to  certain  requests  of  the  papal  legate,  earnestly 
drawing  hit  aitenliun  to  the  absence  of  BiblJcal  authority  for 
the  maxim,  'Whatsoever  thou  shall  cxACl  on  earth  shall  be 
exacted  in  heaven.'  (>TiiS!ii.-tt-»te,  the  famous  Bishoi>  nf  Lincoln, 
thundered  unceasingly  aguinst  the  organised  system  of  robbery 
liy  which  more  money  was  actually  poured  into  the 
pockets  of  the  Italian  adventurers  than  found  its  way 
into  the  royal  treasury,  llis  protests  were  not  and 
could  not  be  to  any  purpose,  for  no  inedia:val  [leopte  could 
defy  the  F<^  so  long  as  their  king  went  hand  in  hand  with 
him,  anticipated  his  wi»het,  trembled  at  his  threats,  and 
delightedly  shared  in  the  profits  of  his  tyranny.  Dut,  unfortu- 
nately for  Henry  and  happily  for  his  subjects,  they  became  at 
liKt  fully  anarc  that  since  the  king  was  not  for  them  he  was 
against  Ihcm.  They  were  powerless  at  Konie,  but  they  could 
strike  a  blow  in  England. 

j^^^^  Ifwc  are  to  thank  King  John  for  the  incapacity 

■BMvf  which  gave  us  Magna  Cana,  tbc  pcn-crsity  of 
Mmry  Henry  III.  must  equally  deserve  our  gratitude  for 
forcing  tbc  nation  into  a  praclical  application  of  the 
C'liarter't  principles.  He  might  have  won  the  hearts 
of  the  common  people  by  protecting  them  while  he  oppressed 
the  rich,  but  instead  of  that  he  permitted  disorder  even  though 
his  government  waa  tyrannical.  He  might  have  distraacd  the 
attention  of  the  nation  by  a  vigorous  effort  to  recover  the 
Frendt  provinces  ;  but  his  foreign  policy  was  so  feeble  that 
only  the  forbearance  of  the  saintly  King  I.oui»  IX.  prewnlcd 
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the  loss  of  the  small  rtnuininK  English  territory.  He  tried  to 
play  n  daiihing  part  by  accqitiiijc  lh«  kinjidom  of  Sidly  fw  his 
second  son  Edmund  ;  the  only  result  •rss  that  he  became 
indc-lilcd  for  n  huge  nutii  of  money  (o  ihc  Pope.  Al>0>'e  all, 
Henry  conclusively  proved  by  his  rcpcaifd  pcrjur>'  and  deceit 
that  some  better  security  must  be  given  for  good  government 
than  the  royal  word,  and  he  hcli>ed  lo  make  it  clear  thnt  that 

security  must  l»c,  first,  the  control  of  ihc  public 
a«Bt  "Si  P"'*<^T  *"'!  second,  power  over  the  ministers.  'ITicsc 
eonitl-  1*^0  things  are  tlie  foundation  of  our  consliiuiion, 
tntion«i  and  wc  can  sec  the  lenders  of  the  popular  party 
ririn         Kroping  after  Iheni  in  the  latter  years  of  Henry's 

rule.  In  1344  the  lords  and  prelates  agreed  together, 
though  they  were  finally  unable  to  can>'  their  point,  that  no 
grant  should  be  made  to  the  king  until  he  had  appointed  a 
justiciar,  a  chancellor,  and  a  treasurer  Kuch  as  the  a.sscmbly 
should  approve,  and  moreover,  that  the  money  granted  should 
be  spent  according  10  the  advice  of  a  committee  of  the  bnions, 
III  1 355  the  assembly  definitely  refused  aid,  on  the  t,Tound  that 
it  bad  not  been  called  together  in  the  mimiicr  laid  down  by 
the  Great  Charter.  In  1158  matters  seemed  to  have  come 
90  completely  to  a  dead-lock  that  the  king,  whose  creditors 
were  impatient  and  whose  resources  were  quite  exhausted,  saw 

nothing  for  it  but  lo  put  himself  in  the  hands  of  the 

PirUa-       barons  and  to  agree  in  advance  to  any  reform.i  they 

mem  of         .  ,      ,  ■        ,     ,  ,   . 

Oxford.       ni'ghl  choose  lo  make.     In  June  of  the  same  year, 

the  assembly  known  as  the  Parliament  of  Oxford 
csine  together  and  passed  the  first  of  ihc  reforming  measures 
which  led  up  to  the  civil  war. 

The  history  of  the  next  few  years  is  connected 
XonUor*    '"  «vcryb(xly'!i  mind  with  the  name  of  a  man  whose 

character  has  been  the  subject  of  one  of  those 
numerous  historical  discuvtions  whidi  are  incapiihle  of  a  satis- 
factory conclusion.  Was  Simon  de  Monlfort  a  daring  adven- 
turer or  a  self-sacrificing  patriot?  The  data  for  a  positive 
reply  do  not  exist ;  liecause  the  question  involved  is  not  what 
dc  Monlfoit  did,  but  what  his  motives  were  in  doing  it.  His 
actions  wc  know,  and  hy  them  it  will  be  safest  in  the  end  to 
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judge  him.     It  is,  of  course,  perfectly  dear  chat  hLs  political 
„  attitude  changed  absolutely  during  the  )'eacs  in  which 

pnutini.  ''*^  ''^  *  figure  in  history.  In  11J17  ^^  '*  "pokcn  ol 
by  the  historian  Matthew  Patli  among  the  Icing's 
counsellors  wtio  wfcte  'of  ill  rc[)ort.  mistrosied,'  and  '  hateful  to 
the  nobles  of  England  ' ;  in  1 163  he  was  the  pupular  cham- 
pion, and  the  first  to  Mk?  up  arms  against  the  Crown.  In  the 
interval  he  had  lud  bitter  |>e^^onal  (juarrcU  with  Henry ;  hut 
he  had  also  watched  with  the  eyes  of  an  able  administrator  the 
helpless  mi.-igovt^riiiiieMt  unit  caiirii'iou.t  tyranny  under  which 
England  sulTcrcd.  If  de  Montfort  was  a  mere  adventurer, 
bent  on  keeping  the  winning  side,  he  i.s  not  the  only  man  in 
history  or  politics  who  has  contrived  to  maltc  his  convictions 
follow  hix  interests.  If,  as  it  is  pleasanter  to  believe,  he  was 
an  open-minded  and  patriotic  statesman,  be  had  seen  enough 
in  these  thirty  years  to  change  the  opinion.'^  of  the  firmest 
adherent  of  despotic  power.  His  family  history  and  early 
ctrccT  were  against  him  in  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries) 
and  with  some  reason,  for  it  is  not  ea:^  to  see  from  what 
source  he  rould  have  drawn  an  enthusiasm  for  English  con- 
stitutional liberties.  Though  he  held  the  English 
earldom  of  Leicester  he  was  not,  of  course,  an  Eng- 
li.ihnian  at  all.  Hi.i  father,  tlic  leader  of  the  famous 
cnisadc  against  the  Albigcnscs,  had  been  a  professed  soldier 
of  fortune,  and  moreover  was  at  one  time  con.iidcred  as  ■ 
possible  candidate  against  John  for  the  English  throne— a  fact 
which  wax  probably  remembered  in  after  yean  against  hi^  son. 
Oe  Montfort  himself  had  been  a  royal  favourite,  had  married 
the  king's  sister  under  circumstances  which  threw  some  doubt 
upon  his  integrity,  had  ((uarrelled  with  his  master  and  left  the 
country  in  consequence.  In  the  later  )-cars  of  the  reign  he 
was,  however,  sent  to  govern  Gascony.  Henry  took  the  worst 
course  that  any  ruler  can  take,  b)-  hampering  while  he  was 
unable  to  direct  the  action  of  his  representative  ;  and  de 
Montfort  showed  considerable  talent  for  govx-rnmeni  :  yet  tl 
does  not  by  any  mcaru  ap|>c-ar  that  he  was  tender  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  bis  subjects.  But  the  gap  in  our  knowledge 
comes  here,  and  we  can  scarcely  venture  to  say  what  it  was 
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that  caused  the  popular  party  to  select  the  Earl  uf  l^iccnter 
gji  for  their  Itaderwhenin  115*^  t'l^  king  and  the  barotis 

pckranoa     stood   actually  face    to    face.     Ccnainly  the  choice 
M  ft  coincided  with  the  moment  of  de  Myntfort's  most 

P?P*'*5  acute  personal  discontent,  bui  also  with  thai  of 
Knjibnd's  greatest  need.  Thai  the  nution  believed  m 
hini  then,  and  did  so  to  the  last,  is  the  fact  which  must  chiefly 
indiiie  us  lo  ihe  highest  evtiinatc  of  his  character ;  for  what- 
ever blunders  the  people  may  make,  they  do  not  commonly 
choose  a  h>'pocritc  for  their  champion.  And  we  must  always 
ronembcr  that  in  the  end  dc  Montfort  died  fiyhtini;  for  his 
causes 

_  In  1J58,  however,  some  years  of  tangled  n^totia- 

doDK  t'oi^  ''^d  Mill  to  pass  befon;  tlie  appeal  to  arms- 
Proceedings  began  by  the  prcsenUtion  to  the  kuig 
of  a  long  list  of  grievances  for  which  rcdmx  was  reiiuircd. 
This  document,  known  as  the  Petition  of  the  Baronn,  dealt 
with  such  matters  as  the  king'^  abuxe  uf  his  feudal  tights,  the 
oppressive  juactices  of  the  sherilTs  in  exacliitg  fines  and 
holding  illegal  courts,  and  other  similar  defects  in  the  adniiniv 
tratioii.  The  king  having  Iwund  himself  beforehand  to  ayrec 
to  whatever  might  be  projiosed,  all  that  was  necessary  was  to 
find  Mine  means  of  obliging  him  to  keep  his  word.  It  was 
decided  to  elect  a  committee  of  twenty-four,  chosen  equally 
from  the  royal  and  baronial  |iariies,  to  create  some  sort  of 
provisional  constitution  and  to  define  mote  aicunitely  the 
necessary  leforma.  I'he  leading  reprcseniativex  on  the  barons' 
side  were  Simon  de  Montfon,  Earl  of  I^icestcr,  and  the  Earl 
of  Gloucester  ;  on  the  king's  side  they  were  of  course  chiefly 
aliens.  'I'his  L-ommitCce  then  drew  up,  under  the  title  of  the 
■n.^,  .  Provisions  of  Oxford,  a  singularly  clumsy  and  un- 
of  OzioriL  workable  constitution,  which  provided  for  the  elec- 
tion by  elaborate  systems  of  cross-voting  of  thiee 
more  committees  to  watch  over  the  different  departments 
of  govcmmcni,  and  which  involved  an  inordinate  amount 
of  taking  of  oaths  by  evcr)body  in  authority.  'I'he  creaking 
of  ill  this  machinery  is  a  sufficient  sign  that  the  system  could 
never  Imvc  stood,  and  it  i»  Itttlc  wonder  lliat  a  few  years 
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brouclit  about  iu  fall.  But  tt  should  not  be  rorgoltcn  ilut  ibe 
probtcm  with  which  these  unpraciiscd  politicians  had  10  deal 
Petition  ""■''  f<^i">'  an  iniiolubic  oti<;.  The  executive  power 
•f  tli»  coutd  not  be  coniiolled  until  it  was  dependent  for 
MCNvtlT*.  j,j  cjci»t«nc«  ti|)On  lh<;  nAliun.  In  the  thirlcenilt 
century  the  king  was  still  the  supreme  executive,  and  his 
existence  rcniuinw),  however  many  comintltces  wen;  scl  to 
watch  over  him,  independent  of  the  wishes  of  his  subjects, 

Under  the  Provisions  of  Oxford  the  uriginiil  Iwentyfour 
were  to  complete  their  work  by  drawing  upan  exhaustive  list  of 
the  reforms  to  be  carried  out  by  the  new  adntini^'tralion  when 
members  had  all  made  their  arranj^emenis  for  checking  one 
thcr's  freedom  iiF  action.  The  xeal  of  the  burons  for  good 
lAMtivlty  gofcmment  seems  however  to  have  evaporated  to 
oftke  a  great  extent  when  they  had  got  the  power  into 
*•""■  their  own  hand-t,  and  lliey  needed  a  »har|»  reminder 
frnm  the  lung's  eldest  son,  Edward— who  was  now  of  an  age  to 
show  hU  great  statesmanlike  qualities— and  from  ci-rtain  reprc- 
ntalivcs  of  the  knightit  and  gentry,  to  urge  ihcm  on  to  their 
work.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1159  they  produced  the  Pro- 
visions of  ^^'esttiiinster,  which  were  an  enlargement  of  the 
original  petition  made  at  Oxford,  and  to  whieh  Henry,  who 
knew  that  in  his  ]>o$ilion  he  need  never  be  hampcicd  by  an 
oath  he  did  not  want  to  keep,  gaily  swore  obedience.  1'he 
king  then  adopted  the  wise  course  of  absenting  himself  for  a 
year  or  mure  from  the  coiinit]',  leaving  his  enemies  11  clear 
Id  to  dbu^rce  among  them.tf  Ives.  Itiis  the)'  prumptly  did, 
'and  a  long  quarrel  ensued  between  the  BarU  of  Leicester  and 
(llouctoter,  in  whieh  the  fact  tbat  young  Kdwurd  supported 
de  Montfon  i^  a  good  reason  for  Itelieving  him  to  hat-e  been 
in  the  right.  In  1361  Henry  thuughl  that  the  time  lud  come 
for  repudiating  his  promises.  He  therefore  obtained  pajuil 
abkolulion  from  his  oath,  and  di-clared  him--M:lf  free  of  all 
obligation,  disrc^rding  the  remonstrances  of  his  more  scrupt^ 
lous  son.  In  1 3(13  both  panics  took  up  arms,  and 
(tie  year  was  occupied  with  intermittent  fighting, 
until  in  December  it  was  generally  agreed  to  submit 
the  dispute  to  the  arbilntlion  of  I.uuit  IX.,  King  uf 
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Trance-  AtW  a  very  Khoil  deliberation  the  arbitratoT  declared 
the  Provisions  of  Oxford  to  be  null  and  void  and  all  power  to 
be  restored  to  the  Crown, 

St.  I^ui.i  must  undoubtedly  l;e  ^wcn  credit  for 

hanng  decided  justly  according  to  his  lights;  but 

he  wa»  probably  lacking,  tike  many  other  worthy  and  useful 

persons,  in  the  capacity  to  unilcrstund  r-imim  stances  fundii- 

menially  different  from  his  own.     He  conceived  hiniself  to 

be  dealing  with  a  dispute  between  royal  power  and  unruly 

feudalism,  and  d«:ei<led  uixording  to  that  conception.     This 

sctllonicnt  of  the  dispute,  however,  simply  brought  about  a 

miiU  which  n-e  (anniit  but  believe  would  be  a  gteal  deal  too 

common  under  any  general  system  of  arbitration.    The  dis- 

KaiisfiRd  piiTty  dechned  to  accept  the  deciaton,  and  continued 

the   struggle.     TTie   incident    was  unfortunate.     It  alienated 

Kdwaid  from  dc  Mnnlfort,  and  threw  a  certain  di-tciifdit  on 

the  cause  of  the  barons.     But  the  crime  of  submitting  without 

question  to  such  an  award  could  scarcely  ha\-e  been  lew  than 

the  crime  of  resisting  it     Dc  Montfort  proceeded 

Lairtt.        '^  justify  his  position  by  force  of  arms,  and  did  so 

to  such  good  effect  that  after  the  Battle  of  Lewes, 

in  1264,  where  both  >lenry  and  bdward  were  taken  prisoners, 

he  was  for  all  practical  purposes  ruler  of  Kngbnd. 

ODvern-  ""*  ''  "*''■*'  "^  L'ourse.  no  pari  of  de  Montfori's 

n«nt  ol      plan  to  dis|x-ni«-  with  the  form  of  roya!  government ; 

diil[ont>     and   so    revolutionary   a    proceeding  would    indeed 

have  accorded  ill  with  his  position  as  champion 

of  ancient  rights.    Writs  were  issued  in  the  king's  name  for 

IIk  appointment  of  conservators  of  the  peace,  and  for  the 

summoning    of  four   knights   elected   in  each  county  to  the 

assembly  of  magnates  which  wai  to  consult  u|]on  the  Kiate 

of  the  realm.     It  was  decided  at  Ibis  assembly  that  the  king's 

actions  should  now  tx-  guided  by  a  committee  of  nine,  to  be 

nominated   by   the  three  leaders  of  Ihc  baronial   party— de 

Montfiiit,  the  Kisho[>  of  (Ihit-better,  and  the  Far)  of  Gloucester. 

In  other  words,  the^c  three  men  were  to  exeicise  absolute 

control  over  the  government.    The  situation  was  a  precarious 

one ;  for  even  if  the  three  could  agtee  among  themnelves  it 
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was  certain  thai  jealouskK  would  arise  among  Ihc  rvst  or  Ibe 
baronage  and  invite  ihc  king's  pany  to  a  lenewal  of  the 
strupRle.  1"hc  I'dpt-  triwl  H»  itimpliciiic  maliL-rs  still  furiher 
by  si-nding  a  bull  of  excommunication  to  ihc  bnrons  1  but  Ibo 
ccck'siaxtitvl  ihiindcrlwlt  was  inlercepted  by  the  cilixens  of 
Dox-er  and  irreverently  dropped  into  the  xea.  Nevertheless) 
de  Mtinirort  ms  pbinly  .tnxious  lo  §ircn^i1ic'ii  his  pojiiiion  by 
e^cry  meanx  in  his  power.  There  wii^  some  t^ilk  nl'  another 
refen-nce  to  Kin^;  Ixtuis  who  perhaps  by  tlii^  time  waa  nioie 
awake  \n  the  rt^lilies  uf  the  .tiuialioii.  And,  urged  by  the 
MUne  anxiety  to  get  all  the  support  h<?  could,  dc  Monifon 
ParlU-  'JJlwI  toyrlher  at  the  end  of  ihi:  ytar  1165  (hat 
nunt  of  .issembly  which,  when  all  allowances  ate  made, 
**'*■  form-i  an  important  link  in  the  hislnrical  chain 
Connecting  loul  with  natioiul  rcprescnlalioii.  Ii  was  not  the 
oiif^n  of  popular  reprewnUUve  (p»vernmcnt,  for  knights  elected 
in  the  shires  had  been  employed  constantly  upon  local  and 
occastonidly  upon  naiionul  nffairs.  It  was  not  a  model 
English  Parliament,  for  it  actually  represirnted  dc  Montfod'* 
party  merely,  not  the  whole  nation.  But  it  did  contain  one 
element  which  iras  new  in  such  a^iembliea,  and  which  was 
afterwards  to  prove  itself  vital.  It  contained  two  burghers  from 
BnifiMM  CA^h  of  certain  lown.i-  .summoned  no  doubt  chiefly 
•nm-  because  the  towns  as  a  whole  were  favourable  lo  the 

Boned.  ir^i  qJ  I^icesttr's  government,  jiarlly  also  because 
they  had  more  money  lo  give  than  the  small  landowners  ;  but 
HUmnioned,  at  any  nili-,  a-i  they  h^d  never  h<-en  before,  and 
providing  an  all-important  precedent  for  the  great  legislator 
who  next  occupied  the  thrones 

In  this  Parliament  young  Edward,  who  sccros  to 
MAwtti  '"^^  btxn  gradualljr  taking  over  from  the  incapable 
hand.i  of  hi.i  father  such  functions  as  were  still  left 
to  the  Crown,  entered  into  some  sort  of  a^cemcnt  with  the 
baronial  leaders.  What  exactly  the  tranuction  was  it  is  not 
easy  10  say.  It  cannot  have  been  a  complete  reconciliation, 
for  I-^ward,  though  too  much  inclined  lo  Ktand  u;>on  the  letter 
of  the  law,  wa-s  incajnble  of  un  o|)enly  dishotwu table  action  ; 
yi:t  we  fii>d  him  early  in  the  following  year  escaping;  fro 
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reriniini  in  which  he  had  been  placed  and  taking  up  ainis 
once  more.  At  (he  same  limes  quarrel  hiukc  out  l;eivrt%n 
de  Montfort  and  the  new  Barl  of  Glouoesicr,  and  these  two 
c^-ejtts  seemed  lo  give  the  signal  for  the  downfall  of  the  great 
Bail's  power.  If,  as  this  feud  with  a  young  mat)  who  had 
been  his  firmest  adherent  seems  to  show,  succcw  had  begun  to 
have  its  evil  effects  upon  dc  Momfori's  character,  it  is  perhaps 
well  thai  the  end  came  as  it  did.  When  in  this  ^ame  year  he 
fell  fighting  on  the  battlefield  of  Evesham,  his  fame  w:is 
untarnished  in  the  people's  eyes,  and  their  cry  was, 
'This  man  like  Christ  .'dciiliccd  himself  for  the 
woild.'  And  tlii^  j^ood  that  he  had  doiie  did  not  die 
with  him.  King  Henry  of  course  rcassumcd  hi:;  royal  power, 
all  de  Montfort's  acLi  were  declared  invalid,  and  for  a  time  it 
seemed  that  it  would  go  hard  with  those  who  had  supported 
him  ;  hut  resistance  was  still  so  strong  that  hy  the  middle  of 
the  jrear  1267  the  king  had  seen  fit  to  accept  on  easy  lerms^ 
the  Eubmis^on  of  his  enemies,  and  a  PailJament  had  affirmed 
as  a  statute  almost  all  the  demands  of  the  original  petition  of 
the  harons.  '['he  next  generation  lived  in  an  atmospheie  of 
good  government  which  we  cannot  doubt  was  partly  on  out- 
come of  the  great  rebellion  under  Simon  de  Momfon. 

To  bring  the  drama  to  an  effective  close  Henry's 
death  should  have  immediately  followed  that  of  the 
liail  of  Leicester,  and  lidward  should  at  once  have 
mounted  the  tlirone  to  pacify  the  countiy  and  Iwgin  Oie  new 
era.  Matters  were  not.  however,  arranged  in  this  way.  Henry, 
who  certainly  lived  an  unnecessarily  long  time,  continued  tu 
reign  till  1172,  Edward  went  away  on  crusade,  and  tht  country 
did  not  appear  to  netrtl  any  parlicubr  pacification  at  all.  The 
men,  it  is  true,  who  had  been  really  active  on  huth  sides  were 
dead,  the  i'opc  had  received  a  warning  to  leave  England  alone, 
and  tlie  settlement  had  left  no  burning  injuries  to  l>e  revenged. 
Certainly  the  country  lay  for  these  five  years  in  a  suic  of 
tranquillity  which  was  almost  stagnation.  When  Henry  died 
his  eldest  son  was  proclaimed  king  without  even  a  picliminary 
discussion,  not  to  speak  of  the  fierce  struggles  which  had  been 
common  a  century  before    The  new  monarch  finished  what 
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he  was  doing  tn  the  East,  came  home  in  s  Icistiicly  manner, , 
and  did  not  appear  in  his  realm  till  the  Hummor  of  i  %  74. 

Edward  I.  was  one  of  those  Itings  whose  appear- 
un<:c  in  hislory  ^n;ms  fo(  the  moment  to  afford  a 
complete  juatitication  of  the  principle  of  a  hereditary  governing 
monarchy.  1'hough  he  has  not,  like  Alfred  the  Great,  passed 
from  under  the  scrutiny  of  history  with  a  reputation  ah»ohiiely 
unstained,  there  ran  \\k  no  doubt  at  all  ihnt  he  w.ts  both  a 
good  man  and  a  very  ^rcai  ruler.  He  had  all  th<^  riuiita^enci 
ability,  and  allied  to  it  the  desire,  which  in  most  of  his  house 
hod  been  conspicuously  absent,  to  use  hin  power*  for  the  (jood 
of  his  country  rather  than  for  the  gtati6cation  of  his  personal 
ambition.  F<lward  was  a  great  general  snd  a  subtle 
diplomatist  ;  he  presented  a  sufRciently  splendid 
ligure  on  the  stage  of  Europe  :  he  had  great  schemes 
for  The  extension  of  his  power  vrithiii  the  islands,  and,  as  every- 
body knows,  he  brought  them  very  near  to  realisation.  But 
h»  true  importance  in  out  history  lies  in  another  department 
of  his  work.  It  lie«  in  his  undoubted  gifi  for  salutary  legisla- 
tion, his  love  of  order,  his  immense  respect  for  the  power  of 
law ;  and  it  tics  still  more  in  his  discovery  that  it  was 
possible  m  work  for  the  ^ood  of  the  nation,  not  by  tmmpUng 
on  lh«  slaugliiered  aspirations  of  each  class  separately,  but  by 
tbe  help  of  representatives  of  all  classes.  All  that  Henry  II.  | 
had  done  for  England  had  been  on  the  rijihi  linet,  but  in  so 
^ashc  had  ticlpt^^d  the  nation  towards  self  government  he 
had  himself  been  in  a  measure  unconscious  of  wh.it  he  was 
gjj  doing.     ICdw.ird's  chief  merit  was  that  be  did  his 

domMtie     work  dehberately.    Me  openly  accepted  and  declared 
7oIi«y>        ihe  KTcat   maxim  of   free    government,  that   wliai 
concerns  all  should  br  approved  by  all,  and  his  allegiance  to 
it  tank*  bini  as  tlie  first  ruler  since  the  Norman  Conciucsl  who  1 
can  be  called  in  any  sense  a  constitutional  king. 

The  [mint   then   of  paramount   interest  in  this  1 
reign    is   that  during  its  first  twenty  five  years  the 
greater  political  institutions  of  our  country  received 
the  form  which,  subject  to  improvement,  was  des- 
tined  to  he  permanent.    The  old   Curia  Rtgis,  after  a  long 
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proctas  of  distinisuishing  and  delegating  Ju  powers,  was  now 
definitely  divided  into  different  bodies  li<jldingrtspcciivc!y  judi- 
cial and  adiniti intra tive  nutlionty.  On  the  om^  side  were  the 
three  law  courts  wiih  their  scparaic  slnffsof  judges— the  Courts 
of  King's  Bench,  of  ihe  Kxchwuiet.  and  of  Common  Pleas, 
now  stationary'  at  Westminster,  On  the  other  was  the  king's 
secret  or  continuni  council,  from  which  we  can  trace  Ihe 
descent  not  only  of  niir  V\\\y  Council  and  our  (ahintit,  but  of 
llie  Chancery  Court  and  all  the  (kivcmmcni  ncpartmcnts. 
At  the  ^nie  time  the  fitudal  asxemhty  of  the  Norni.in  and 
ParlU-  i^rlicT  Ptanlagcncl  liini,'*,  which  however  supple- 
mrat  of  mt^nl^-d  had  nmer  in  any  general  trensc  represented 
Lord*  will  ihc  country,  was  transformed  into  a  Parlianient  such 
OomnoM.  ^  ^^  know  to-day,  with  lords  who  were  not  mere 
feudatories,  and  a  representative  body  of  commons.  In  1295 
the  lirst  complete  I'arliament  met  at  Westminster.  Two 
knights  and  tn-o  burgesses,  to  be  ek-cicd  in  the  county  court, 
were  summoned  by  a  general  writ  addressed  to  the  sheriff ; 
they  sat  together  with  the  magnates,  «i  a  specified  time  and 
place  ;  they  were  not  ii>  be  mere  delegate!,  but  were  to  have 
'  full  and  sufticient  power '  from  their  constituents.  To  the 
community  of  England,  to  the  great  middle  <:lass,  was  now 
conceded  the  right  of  speech.  A  third  voice  was  added  to 
the  counsels  of  the  rcilm,  to  which  both  king  and  luuons 
would  soon  be  obliged  to  give  attcnrivc  car. 
Iim^  The  advance  towanK  this  state  of  things  ean  be 

orUi*  imccd    step  by  step    in    the    years    between    1175 

piMoM.  j,nj(  iiijj,  with  occAKioiial  relapses  and  omissions 
which  show  how  unfamiliar  to  the  thirteenth  century  the 
principle  underlying  the  advance  -Mill  was.  In  1175  Edward 
passed  the  Sutule  of  Westminster  the  First,  with  the  assent  of 
the  'commonalty  of  the  land'  in  addition  to  that  of  the 
magnates  who  had  always  been  consulted;  but  it  is  not  sWtcd 
whether  or  not  this  absent  was  given  in  Parliament.  In  1183 
representatives  of  the  commons,  in  the  shape  of  four  burgesses 
from  each  city  and  borough  and  two  knights  from  each  shire, 
were  summoned  to  giiint  money  to  the  king  ;  but  they  met, 
though  on  the  same  day,  in  two  different  provincial  assemblies. 
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In  1290  two  kiiighu  from  esch  Bhirc,  without  burgesses,  were 
sunimontrd  ;  the  king  hiid,  however,  passed  a  Iftvr  important  lu 
knduvn)crs  bcfoic  their  arrival,  thus  suggesting  both  the  iaSin 
principle  of  separate  interests  in  the  nation  and  a  general 
admission  of  the  r(>)-al  jtuwer  to  legislate  alone.  In  1 2114  fotir 
knijihti,  but  no  burgesses,  wen-  «unimonud  together  with  the 
lords  10  [iruvidc  money  tnr  a  war,  the  ek-rgy  alone  beiiij;  con- 
sulted leparaiel).  Next  jt-ai  the  linal  steps  were  taken,  and 
to  sadsfy  Edward's  logical  mind  representatives  of  the  clergy 
alio  apjjeared  in  diis  Parliament ;  but  in  the  followinf;  reign, 
prcftaiog  a  separate  assembly  of  their  ovm  order,  they  with- 
drew to  Convocation.  Kven  the  small  details  uf  this  march  of 
events,  the  exact  terms  of  the  writs  of  suminons,  have  their 
interest  and  importunne  when  we  consider  what  great  issues 
may  »-ery  probably  have  been  decided  by  them.  The  ntunbcr 
of  knigliLN  .Mill)  tiioi led  from  each  shire,  for  instance,  varied 
during  ihcse  years  between  fuur  and  two,  und  at  first  glance  it 
might  seem  that  the  choice  of  the  larger  number  would  have 
Import,  assisted  the  advance  of  sclf-gon'mmenl.  Vet  had 
itiia  of  it«  four  knights  been  summoned  from  eai.-h  shire  it  is  at 
dataili.  ]^,5t  quite  possible  ihiit  ihey  would  ihcn  have  fonned 
too  iajge  a  l«ody  for  the  all-ini|ionant  [>ur|]OKe  of  coalescing 
with  the  burgi.-sses  in  3  single  House  of  Commons.  The 
{iraciice  of  addreuing  the  knights  through  a  writ  to  the  sheriff 
and  that  of  causing  their  election  in  the  county  court  had  aho 
their  effect  in  helping  to  throw  Ihc  inlluencc  of  the  gentry  in 
will)  that  of  the  citizens,  'llic  class  which  provided  the 
representatives  of  Ihc  shires  was  for  11  long  time  Ihc  soundest 
Klciiicnl  in  1-Ji)tlish  socicly,  and  we  have  good  reason  to  he 
thankful  thai  it  did  nut  merely  form  »  depaiiinent  of  the 
landed  intcfesl.  It  is  Irue  tliat  ut  the  s^ime  pi-riud  another 
change  toed;  i^cc  which  prevented  the  land-owning  aristocracy 
from  becoming  the  pOH-erfut  and  exclusive  caste  which 
unongat  ulhcr  mediaeval   naiii>ns  it  ncccssiirily  was.      Until 

Edward  l.'s  time  the  legislative  lijihls  of  the  mag- 
^•^|*J^     vMxA    had   dq>vndcd    entirely    upon    icnure,   but 

under  him  there  grew  up  the   (iistoni  of  aeating 
peers  by  writ.     By  ihal  sj'stecn  peerage,  though   hcrcdttu^t 
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was  of  course  purely  personal ;  the  v-ounf^er  children  of  i 
{greatest  lord  were  comnioners,  and  any  commoner  mi{ 
bfcomc  a  peer.  The  g.ijii  in  freedom  and  eltustidty  for 
English  society  involved  in  this  is  altnost  itic:tlculabte.  though 
it  would  be  too  mucli  (o  expect  that  it  should  have  become 
obvious  ill  the  thirteenth  ccniury.  The  last  weightY  circum- 
stance for  which  we  have  to  thank  the  form  nf  writ  drawn  up 
by  Edwaid  or  his  lawyers  is  that  lords,  knip;hls.  and  citizens 
were  all  summoned  at  the  nunc  time  to  the  same  pluce,  m) 
thai  the  mere  external  conditions  of  their  sitting  tended  to 

produce  the  fusion  of  interests  which  is  essential  to 
^i^u.    *  "-"i'")*  representaiive  assembly,     l-'or  the  fad  that 

from  this  time  forward  our  I'arlianieiit  was  a  truly 
national  gathering,  a  concentration  of  local  into  central  rcpre- 
senlatioii,  and  not,  like  the  l-reneh  one  of  the  corres ponding; 
period,  a  mere  collection  of '  estates '  with  different  and  usually 
opposing  inietesis— for  this  we  arc  indebted  first  indeed  to  the 
ancient  traditions  of  our  race,  but  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
admirable  political  instinct  of  Bdward  I.  and  his  advisers. 

Uui  of  course  we  must  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  the 
position  of  the  commonalty  of  England  iji  1:95  bore  any  very 
strong  resi'inblanee  to  that  of  the  Hou)ic  of  Commons  to-day 
It  is  true  that  the  king,  tmlikc  (he  mass  of  his  subjects,  had  a 
certain  fondness  for  a  comjilete  theory ;  and  as  we  have  seen 
he  had  made  open  declaration  of  his  reasons  for  summoning 
representatives  of  the  Mhirc^  and  boroughs  to  Parliament 
But  it  had  not  yet  occuRcd  to  him,  still  less  to  any  one  else,  that 
iliii  body  could  be  concerned  with  Anything  but  tlic  granting 
of  supplies.  Taws  had  to  be  paid  by  tlie  counties  and  by  the 
cities ;  in  justice  therefore  tbeir  lepri^sentalircs  should  liavc 
the  right  of  granting  or  withholding  the  money,  or  at  least  of 
ting  to  its  being  given.  But  to  concede  to  them  any 
in  general  legislation  vntx  quite  another  story,  and  such  an 
idea  would  have  been  supreuidy  astonishing  (o  Edward  and 
biN  council.  The  knights  and  burgesses  were  to  'carry  out' 
what  should  be  decided  in  I'arliament,  after  due  discussion 
among  the  carls  and  barons.  And  indeed  we  may  vi:ry  well 
believe  thjt  tile  Commons  would  not  in  any  case  haw  bcca 
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able  to  afford  Edward  much  assisutnoe  tn  his  l^xlativc  plans, 
rontion      I'hcse  Tncn  had  l)CHf:n  well  trained  in  local  affairs, 

buc  it  is  unlikely  thai  [hey  could  \i3.\k  appreciated 

the  purposes  which   Edward's  meajturcs   were  in- 
tended to  fiillil. 

These  purposes  appear  to  ha^-e  been,  so  fiir  as  we 
aiBu  "'"y  <^'^''y  juds^i  ''^^  iDiion  of  the  nation  under  the 

law,  the  lowering  of  the  great  social  barriers,  the 
Rising  up,  xs  it  wer^  of  the  middle  class  towards  the  level  oi 
a  nobility  uhose  more  arrogant  pretensions  were  to  be  dis- 
allowed. Kdwnrd  secm.i  to  try,  whenever  it  is  possible,  to  deal 
with  the  nation  as  a  whole,  or  when  he  legislates  for  a  single 
section  of  socict)-  wc  generally  find  that  the  tendency  of  the 
measure  will  be  to  assimilate  that  particular  class  to  some 
J  other.     'ITius  one  of  the  earliest  ordinances  waa 

meMorat.  what  was  called  the  DistTainI  of  Knighthood,  which 
iHittKiat  obliged  every  possessor  of  land  worth  ao/.  a  year  to 
of  luiifht-  iiecome  a  kitight.     If  this  measure,  while  lending  to 

raise  the  position  of  the  middle  class,  was  also  well 
adapted  to  serve  the  piirjioses  of  the  revenue,  since  many  small 
tenants  willingly  |»tid  fines  to  evade  the  obligation  of  procur- 
ing horM:  and  armour,  the  same  may  be  sard  of  Henry  II. 's 
institution  of  scutate,  which  nevertheless  had  far-reaching 
Sutnu  effects.  The  Statute  of  Winchester,  again,  look  the 
of  Win-  whole  country  into  view  for  purposes  of  police,  pro- 
ebcator.  viding  for  ilie  possession  of  arms  by  every  man 
according  to  the  old  rules,  for  the  guarding  of  towns,  the  elec 
tion  of  constables,  and  for  the  res{)onsibility  of  a  whole  district 
in  which  a  crime  was  committed  and  the  oiTendcr  not  dis 
laeMvBM  O'vctcd.  llie  elianges  in  the  incidence  o(  taxa- 
at  uu-      lion  point  in  the  same  direction.     This  had  loiin; 

been  losing  its  purely  feudal  character,  and  instead 
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of  'aids '  or  scuiagei,  we  hear  of  the  king  receiving  tenths  or 
fifteenths  of  every  man's  possessions.  Hui  a  grant  of  the  year 
■  175,  made  no  doubt  upon  a  proposition  of  the  king,  took  intu 
aeoount  a  new  element  of  English  life,  destined  in  the  future  10 
be  an  important  one  indeed,  it  was  laid  down  that  the  king 
ritould  receive  a  certain  Axed  payment  upon  all  the  wool,  wool 
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fijUs,  and  leather  exported  from  the  country;  and  althou);h 
inrormal  payinents  of  a  like  kind  had  not  previously  been  by 
any  means  unknown,  this  ordinance  form*  ihe  legal  origin  of  \ 
our  whole  system  of  cuHom*. 
. .  ^  Ai  the  same  time  Edward  kept  n  watchful  eye ' 

Wurut«.'  "I'O"  the  ftfTairs  of  the  higher  baronage,  that  body 

which  for  various  reasons  no  king,  good  or  bad,  hsd 
yet  Iwcn  able  to  trust.  He  held  a  great  inquirj-,  whidi  went 
by  the  name  of  Quo  irarran/o,  into  the  titles  the  barons  could 
establish  upon  ihctr  i)osse<.Kiont,  exciting  no  doubt  much 
discontent  and,  if  the  anwdotes  of  the  chroniclers  are  to  be 
believed,  a  good  deal  of  blustering  defiance.  As  wc  have 
seen,  Kdward't  {iraclice  of  •rcaling  peerages  by  writ  inde- 
pendently of  land  tenure  went  far,  though  pcrhajjs  the  nobles 
did  not  know  it,  towards  undermining  their  towering  supremacy. 
,.^^  One  virry  famous  statute  passed  in  1290,  and  called 
Smptor**,'  '^'*"'  ^^'^  '^'^'  words  of  its  preamble  Quia  Emptorts^ 

though  apparently  framed  in  the  interests  of  these 
very  baront,  had  the  ultimate  elTcct  of  crushing  out  their 
lingering  traditions  of  feudnlism,  It  put  an  end  to  the  pmcticc 
called  suh-inrcudaiioii,  which  in  modern  language  we  might 
describe  as  sub-letting,  by  providing  that  if  any  tenant  granted 
some  or  alt  of  his  land  to  anyone  else,  the  lOine  one  else 
should  be  regarded  as  holding  the  land  not  from  the  tenant 
but  from  the  original  landlord.  The  object  of  this,  in  the 
view  of  the  nobility,  was  to  prevent  that  gradual  lengthening 
of  the  ladder  of  tenure  which  had  resulted  in  the  lost  to 
them  of  many  of  their  feudal  dues,  fines,  renii,  or  services. 
The  king  no  doubt  was  acute  enough  to  sec  further  than  this, 
and  to  ])erccivc  that  if  the  statute  secured  the  haronx'  jiowcr 
over  their  immediate  tenants  it  doubly  secured  the  royal  jiowcr 

over  the  barons.     Htit  certainly  no  one  was  able  to 

foresee  what  great  changes  this  law  was  destined  to 
effect  in  the  status  of  ^-arious  cla«ses  of  societ>'.  The  practice 
of  completely  alienating  land  gradually  weakened  the  tradi. 
tional  veneration  which  had  been  felt  for  it :  it  slowly  came  to 
be  regarded,  like  other  property,  as  the  legitimate  object  of 
bargain  and  purchase,     .\gain,  the  new  rule  rapidly  increased 
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thenumbvT  of  small  Icnants'in-chier  of  thcCrown.nndihe  growth 
»r  this  cUss  i>ot  only  preserved  the  balance  of  the  nation  u 
against  ihc  great  lords,  but  iialsoassisiodihLslow  emancipation 
of  Che  iDius  of  semi-fterrile  depcndaiiLi  below  them.  These 
became  too  numerous  Tor  the  humbler  landowners,  and  were 
thCTcforc  uccasionully  allowed  to  coniinuie  the  labour  ihey  owed 
Tor  inuney  rents.  In  a  sense  the  great  lordssold  their  bitlhright 
when  they  admitted  the  principle  of  the  alienation  of  land. 
Ig^l^  In    his     dealings    witJi    ecclesiastical    matters 

ilutUal  Edward  was  not,  though  he  worked  on  the  light 
poll*7'  lines,  so  entirely  successful.  Thf  rektion  lietHcen 
drown  and  i'o|>c  nhich  John  and  Henry  III.  had  created 
prureiilcd  thorny  diflicultie:!  to  any  kin^  who  had  either  to 
accept  or  Uy  to  modify  it.  Edward  succeeded  Id  stemming  to 
some  extent  Ihi-  tide  oi  jupal  cuturiion,  but  not  in  blocking  it 
altogether  ;  '  first  fruits,'  'annates,'  and  similar  trifles  were  still 
exacted  by  the  emissaries  o(  Rome,  and  they  only  wailed  for 
the  next  reign  to  repeat  the  old  series  of  aggressions.  At  a 
critical  moment  in  Kdward's  career  a  bull  of  Boniface  VIII, 
helped  very  maicrially,  as  we  shall  see,  though  perhaps  acd- 
denUlly,  to  drive  him  into  a  corner.  And  though  in  the 
latter  pan  of  hia  reign  Edward  was  able  with  the  help  of  his 
Parliament  sucoc»fully  to  repudiate  thcsamc  I'opc's monstrous 
claim  upon  Scolbnd  as  a  lief  of  the  Holy  See,  he  was  never  in 
a  position  to  disregard  entirely  the  approbation  oi  disappro- 
bation of  Rome.  The  other  problem,  the  relations  to  the 
national  Church,  had  been  swamped  in  recent  years  by  the 
flood  of  other  questioiu  which  concerned  the  nation  more 
nearly  ;  but  under  a  better  dispensation  it  soon  became  apparent 
how  vigue  and  ill-dellned  the  solution  arrived  at  under 
Henry  II.  had  been.  Since  the  renunciation  of  the  Con.slitu- 
tions  of  Clarendon  wtiicb  had  been  forced  upon  Henry, 
appeals  from  the  English  Church  to  Rome  had  gone  an  un- 
checked, and  '  benefit  of  clergy  '  had  necesurily  been  allowed 
to  uke  elI«Kt  in  the  administration  or  justice,  to  the  great  con- 
tentment of  disorderly  clerics.  In  the  direction,  however,  of 
Juritdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  over  laymen,  Henry 
had  hccii  able  to  maintain  the  limitations  which  the  ConMitu- 
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ttons  had  laid  down.  Edward's  difSmlty  with  his  archbisi 
under  Ibnc  cirnim glance*  wa*  ihat  tlic>-  weic  all  eager  to 
pby  the  pan  either  or  a  SlephcD  Langton  or  of  a  Thomas  ik 
Beckct ;  while  he  himself  had  certainly  no  uate  for  the  rfU  of 
John,  and  little  desire  to  push  on  such  a  crisis  <is  ticnr)'  II.  had 
had  to  face.  Heroic  defenders  ofacauitewhidinoone  ihreatvns 
are  a]w«)«  a  little  inicaiing ;  and  Edward  had  no  idea  of  allow- 
ing the  ccclesiailical  leaden  to  gain  {wpular  approval  for  any 
infringement  of  his  just  authoriiy. 

_   .,     ,  In   1370  Archbishop   I'cckham   made   his  first 

•etioa.  move  by  inronnmg  the  clcig>'  that  anyone,  royal 
officer  or  not,  who  neglected  to  cniry  out  a  sentence 
of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  was  liable  to  excomniuntcatton,  ai]d 
also  by  ordering,  in  a  somewhat  unnccessat)'  fcn'our  of 
pairioii-im,  that  copies  of  Ma^na  (?artu  should  be  fixed  up  on 
every  church  door.  Ldivard,  wht>  had  probably  no  more 
liking  than  anyliody  elae  for  being  forcibly  reminded  of  his 
duty,  replied  not  only  by  ordering  the  retraction  of  this  state- 
ment and  the  stripi)ingof  the  chureh  doots  but  by  the  prompt 
produaion  of  the  famous  statute  Dt  Reltgiosis, 
sometimes  called  the  fii«  Statute  of  Mortmain, 
The  enactment  was  intended  to  prevent  the  be- 
stowal of  lands  upon  religious  persons  or  institutions  incapable 
of  performing  the  feudal  services  for  which  the  owners  shouhl 
be  responsible  ;  and  it  provided  that  if  (his  was  done  the 
land  should  be  subject  to  forfeiture  by  the  Mperior  lord,  or,  in 
the  last  resort,  by  the  king.  The  grievance  was  an  old  one, 
I,  in  spite  of  the  strong  measures  thus  taken  to  provide  a 
edy,  ii  continued  to  be  a  grievance  for  a  long  time  after- 
wards. The  fact  that  the  law  was  so  sorely  needed,  and  the 
Strong  resemblance  of  its  principle  to  that  of  (^ta  Emptorts, 
must  free  Edward  from  the  imputation  of  having  passed  it  as 
an  act  of  revenge;  but  it  wai  perhaps  unfortunate  for  the 
harmony  of  his  future  relabons  to  the  clergj-  iliat  he  chose  this 
Taxati«a  '"i^C  oci^asion  to  make  for  the  first  time  the  per- 
ol  ih«  fectly  just  demand  that  ihey  should  take  their 
•^'f'  share  in  the  national  Uxation.  They  had  hiihcrto 
been  spared  in  consideration  of  their  obligations  to  the  Pope, 
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mid  though  they  nnw  nudi-  a  cr>ntrtt>urion  it  yn.%  not  widi  * 
very  nood  grace,  I  Krmai)(l!i  upon  tfic  [juisi;  are  only  loo  npi 
tn  hnve  11  itioiiK-ntarily  danipiii);  iffL-ri  upon  public  spirit,  aiuj 
probably  ihc  mucnmrs  of  tin-  clei};)'  meant  littk-  more  than  do 
the  proiints  of  11  burd<!ncd  incomc-tJix  payer  to-duy.  I'lxkhiinii 
howc\-eT,  was  ready  10  regard  them  us  the  expression  of  a 
general  discontent  By  no  meanii  .lulrdued,  he  now  turned 
more  to  lh<-  \  Docket  line  of  action,  leaving  Magna  Cutn  Tor 
the  momenl  alone.  He  orjfdniscd  the  ji-alnus  corporate  fcclinf; 
of  the  clergy  until  it  ri,-si)lted,  a  few  years  later,  in  a  i>roteM  to 
the  king  on  the  subject  of  the  |)rohibiiioi].i  which  were  fre- 
quently issued  fiom  the  royal  court  to  put  a  stop  to  the  course 
of  cccle»iaMi<:;U  ju>li<-e.  The  ri:]>ly  to  this  was  the  writ  or 
'  Oltcnn.  statute  Cirmmspeett  agalh,  which  limited  the  juris- 
■pecrtB  diction  of  Church  courU  over  bymcn  to  Noulled 
•t"*!*"  'apjriiual'ofTenccs,  sudi  as  sins  which  arc  not  civil 
ctimcf,  perjiiry,  or  injuries  done  lo  a  church  or  to  the  priest. 
The  ;iicht)ish(>p'«  agitation  had  not,  therefore,  been  altogether 
successful,  and  he  himself  was  unable  to  take  any  further 
decided  xtep.  His  sticccssor  happened  to  be  placed  in  a  much 
more  favourable  (loution  for  making  his  influence  fell  upon  t)ic 
king's  actions. 

Cd«ai4*i  Ifdward  I.  was  not  KO  fortunate  a.s  to  li^-c  out  his 

idiiB  of  whole  reign  in  perfect  harmony  with  his  subjects, 
■lini^hip-  If  we  like  to  call  him  the  firH  constitutional  king 
since  the  Conquest,  the  phrase  must  not  be  uken  to  conve>' 
by  any  means  what  it  convey*  to-day.  Wc  must  not  picture 
Edward  as  calling  ta(;ether  a  Parliament,  appointing  a  chun- 
cellor  and  a  coundl,  and  sitting  down  10  watch  the  efTccL 
His  purpose  was  by  no  ine«n>  to  occupy  the  position  of  a  figure- 
hcadi  but  to  be  an  active  ruler  with  ver>-  extensive  authority. 
His  legi-ilation  was,  without  doubt,  almost  entirely  hi*;  own  ;  the 
wars  and  foreign  relations  of  England  ircre  completely  in  his 
band.  And,  in  point  of  fact,  he  did  in  the  latter  years  of  the 
Itraigle  ""eit^n  come  into  violent  collision  with  the  nation, 
wit*  tk«  when  i:oiice«(ions  such  as  his  father  had  never  had 
aaUon.  ,0  niake  were  wrung  from  him  by  what  amounted  to 
downright  compulsion.     A  «tmnc  king  seemed  to  ha>-e  made 
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a  strong  people ;  and  it  happened,  forimiatily  fi.T  tin.-  progren 
of  (rifdom,  tlwt  all  the  tli-incnfs  of  O|ipo»ilioii  wiTi-  combined 
against  Edward  at  the  moment  when  he  was  least  able  to  with- 
stand  them. 

Tlie  conquest  of  Wales,  which  afforded  occupa- 
•f  WalM.  *'""  '"^  ^^  military  side  for  the  Icinjc's  earlier  yeani, 
VISA  fairly  successful,  and  does  not  ^iin  in  itiielf  to 
have  necessitated  any  vcrj'  heav7  uixalion.  The  Welsh  princes 
never  again  wielded  any  real  powtr ;  and  although  il  was  not 
possible  at  this  lime  fully  to  incorimrate  the  country  with 
Kngbnd,  and  isolated  njvolts  eonlirmcd  to  break  om,  the 
intioduclion  of  some  sort  of  system  of  government  iiiu?t  haw 
prepared  (he  way  (or  future  administrators.  The  Scottish 
war,  howewr,  liesides  Iwing  coniplicalcd  by  its 
coincidence  with  difficulties  in  i-'rancvt  w^s  in  ibielf 
a  heavier  task.  The  contest  arose^  as  is  well  known, 
out  of  the  diRiciilty  of  making  one  of  those  subtle  distinction; 
whidi  were  appiirently  an  integral  part  of  feudal  law.  It  would 
not  be  easy  lo  say  what  degree  of  suzerainty  the  Scots  meant 
to  recognise  in  Kd«ari)  when  they  asked  for  his  arbitration  in 
thedisputod  succession  to  the  throne,  but  it  is  tolerably  certain 
lliat  they  had  no  inti^ntion  of  placing  the  Cngli.ih  king  in  a 
position  lo  summon  their  own  as  a  vas«l  to  his 
court.  Moreover,  the  selected  candidate,  John 
Balliol,  wa&  quite  unlit  to  rule  ;  and  the  general  di.'^satisfaction 
found  vent  in  an  alliance  with  France  when,  in  1 395,  hostilities 
had  finally  broken  out  between  that  countiyand  Eng- 
land. In  the  same  year  there  was  a  rising  in  Wales, 
and  F.dwurd  found  hini.tetf  with  very  little  money  in 
his  treasury  and  three  enemies  on  his  hands.  To  none  of  them 
could  be  hon<]urably  offer  iKa<:e.  Philip  the  Fair,  King  of 
France,  had  obtained  by  a  trick  the  cession  of  the  ai^tlcs 
in  Edward's  province  of  Gascony  1  the  Scots  in  his  view  were 
vassals  in  ^e^•oll,  the  \Velsh  mere  rebels.  By  pressure  of 
Eil«*rd'»  circumstances  l^dward  had  from  the  hrst  outbreak 
TioUai  of  tlte  French  war  Iwen  driven  to  violent  means  of 
m»Mor«»,  obtaining  money.  The  grants  obtainable  from  the 
barons  being  quite  insufhcieni,  he  had  »eiied  all  the  wool  and 
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leather  of  the  merchants  nnd  ^w^n  it  u[>  only  when  a  sum  had 
been  paid  on  ii  amounting  to  several  limes  the  legal  custom. 
After  this  alarming  [iioccilurc  \\v  tummonecj  all  the  clergy  to 
neet  him  and  consider  wliat  thc>'  could  contribute.  Their 
delays  and  procnutinsttioru  seem  to  huvie  been  too  much 
for  Edvi-ard's  already  agitated  nervous  s>-stem.  He  had,  after 
all.  thr  I'lanl^genet  tcm]K%  and  fw,  grandson  of  a  man  whi»c 
outburit-w  of  rage  had  umountvd  to  fits  of  nmdncsN.  It  gitL'S 
us  «  wvid  idea  of  what  in  those  days  the  personal  power  of 
royaltjr  could  be  when  ne  ^^■ad  that  the  dean  nf  SL  I'aiil's — 
no  doubt  some  portly  and  prospuroua  prelate— died  in  the 
king's  pn-si-noe  of  »hecr  terror.  The  lusembty  finally  agreed 
to  Edward's  cxiravagftnt  demand  for  a  grant  of  lialf  tlieir 
poMcssiorK. 

ConilDaed  Had  the  king  IxMJn  able  promptly  to  dispoMU  of 
dlffical-  hix  external  enemies  after  tliis  vii-lory  he  tnight  have 
Um.  escaped  the  constitutional  crisis  of  his  reign.     But 

too  much  time  had  been  waited.  The  year  ■  395  had  to  be 
spent  in  oushintf  the  Welsh,  and  the  grcaiei  part  of  1196  in 
the  succcssfiil  content  with  Scotland.  At  the  end  of  that  time, 
in  ipite  of  the  ]<Tants  of  the  Model  Parliament,  Edward  had 
cxhauited  his  resources,  and  was  obliged  to  find  some  means  of 
raising  a  considerable  »um  of  money  if  he  wajt  to  meet  the  noiv 
pressing  necessities  of  the  French  war.     Unluckily  for  the 

king,  Boniface  VIII,  chose  that  very  moment  tu 
LaltM.'       '**"*^  ^'*  ''""  CUriiii  Lakou  by  which  the  clergy 

were  forbidden  to  pay  any  tax  upon  the  demand  of 
the  sc«:ular  auihoritiet.  The  result  was  a  content  between 
king  and  Church,  which  not  only  drew  the  attention  of  the 
OoDieii  batons  m  the  necesxity  for  some  further  check  upon 
with  tha  the  power  of  the  Crown,  but  provided  the  oppor- 
''•tT'  (unity  for  effective  exprcxxion  of  their  personal 
diaoofMenta  and  thoie  of  the  nteTchant&  The  clergj-  in  Con- 
TOCation  declared  their  inability  to  contribute,  and  Edward 
outlawed  them  alL  The  new  archbisho|>,  Winchelsea,  who 
had  many  exccllenl  qualities  as  a  leader  of  opposition,  issued 
a  general  sentence  of  excommunication  against  the  enemies  of 
the  Church.    The  king  replied  by  seizing  (he  revenues  of  the 
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sec  of  ranterbury :  and  lie  persisted  in  his  unconstitutional 
artinn  willi  olwiinatc  iii>r^rd  of  cccleHlaMicit  tliundrrinits. 
Till;  clcrg}'  wtTf  very  soon  fonx-d  to  yield  individunlly^or,  as 
they  [)iit  it,  'each  to  save  his  own  soul';  but  the  rcsimnee 
of  their  oftinal  rcprcsenlittivcs  had  done  its  work.  When 
Edward  called  together  the  liaronx  and  cxtilained  hi^i  plan 
of  campaign  in  [■"rancc,  by  which  Rigod,  the  earl-marsiial,  was 
to  attack  from  Mandcrii  wliile  the  king  liimsrlf  led  a  (oire  into 
A«tloa  Gascoiiy.  he  was  met  by  a  blank  refusal  from  the 
of  the  li:iTnnial  leaders  to  strain  the  obligations  of  their 

baroD*.  tcnurf  by  going  anyn'here  without  the  king  or  by 
going  to  l-I.inilcTs  at  all.  At  this  Edward  complclcly  lost  bis  self- 
control  ;  and  thoii|{h  there  i.<  no  exnuse  fur  him  \n  hi.i  a.s)iect 
as  a  constitutional  king,  we  must  allow  for  ihc  natural  irritation 
of  a  general  whojte  plans  are  iipsrl  by  ihc  refuKil  of  bis  armies 
to  move.  He  rapidly  proceeded  to  raise  a  'lalliagc,' 
meunrsi.  "^  arbitrary  Uix,  from  the  towns,  to  »ciw  all  the  woo] 
of  the  merchants,  and  to  send  officers  through  the 
country  collecting  provisions.  Moreover,  be  called  together  in 
the  July  of  1297  a  military  levy  of  the  nation,  and  then  tried 
to  obtain  a  further  grant  from  the  barons  thus  brought  together 
for  a  quite  dilTeteiit  purpose.  It  i:t  cliaraacrislic  of  this 
illogical  mediaeval  time  that  the  king  who  at  one  lime  seems 
to  be  bbouring  with  all  his  Ktrenglh  to  give  Kngtand  a  con- 
stitution should  at  another  be  apparently  doing  his  best  to  take 
it  away  af^ain. 

The  inferior  baronage  agreed  to  give  supplies,  and  the 
clergy,  who  naturally  did  not  like  their  outlawed  condition, 
were  doing  tlieir  best  to  find  a  loophole  of  esoipe  from  the 
Pope's  decree;  but  the  leaders  of  the  nobility  were  obstinate, 
and  buAied  them.telvea  in  drawing  uj)  a  list  of  grievances. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  feeling  of  the 
counir)-  was  with  them.  Edward  now  in't-d  ilie 
effect  of  issuing  a  manifesto  in  which  he  ignoied  the 
specific  complainis,  but  declared,  no  doubt  with 
perfect  sincerity,  his  general  ijood  intentionit ;  and  lie  also 
had  a  public  and  highly  emotional  reconciliation  with  the 
archbishop,  wli(»e  c^hief  griet-ance  had  l)een  removed  by  the 
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forgiveness  vxtwxJcd  in  thv  flcr^y.     But  it  wan  little  wondc 
that  after  tliese   prolwtatioiis  a»d   iL-ars  the  king's  prompt 
return  to  the  iiKnn.7  question  Nhoiild  jar  upoif  evcrybodjr's  ■ 
sensibilities.    The  baronial  chiefs  were  still  determined,  and] 
the  new  harmony  virh  the  Church  srxms  again  to  have  been 
diMiirbed,  for  we  find  the  king  warily  forcrtalling  Windiclsca's 
possible  action  by  forbidding  him  to  cxconimunicatc  the  officers 
whn  were  collecting  proviaioru  for  the  royal  forces.     When 
Rdward  was  onoc  fairly  out  of  the  country  on   his  FrerKh 
exficflilion,  the  whole  nation  viva  united  in  Ute  determination 
to  obtain  some  further  Kuarantee  of  its   liberties. 
Mr-',^      Articles  were  drawn  up  which  collcciively  liavc  rc- 1 
Oftrtunm.'  ceived  the  name  of  the  ConfimmtJon  of  the  Charters, 
«nd  these  hod  first  to  be  accepted  liy  Edw-srd's  son 
as  representing  him,  and  were  then  si^jned  by  Uie  Iting  him* 
self  at  Ghent. 

Tliia  enactment,  «hich  Edward  in  the  lait  few 
Tiflaiu  ye*'*  of  hi.*  reign  rcfwatedly  promised  to  uphold, 
first  as§eitcd  with  new  emphasis  the  validity  of  the 
Creai  CharUi  and  rchcnrsed  the  penalties  ait.iching  to  its  in- 
fringement ;  it  then  provided  that  the  recent  cvactiona, '  piixes " 
or  Mri/uret  of  goods,  and  '  maletotes '  or  illegal  customs,  should 
neither  be  drawn  into  a  precedent  nor  eircr  again  leried  with- 
out the  consent  of  I'arlismcnt.  The  Confirmatio  Cnrfamm  is 
a  final  acknowledgment  of  the  right  of  the  nation  to  ia\  itself, 
and  when  this  right  was  subseriucntly  infringed  it  was  with 
but  a  poor  show  of  legality.  By  giving;  thi.s  pledge  and  kecjl- 
ing  it  I^dward  I.  retraced  the  few  stcpN  he  had  taken  towards 
despotttm.  ai>d  put  the  firuHhing  touch  to  the  work  he  had 
done  for  England.  The  f^ct  that  a  strong  king,  who  had 
rroirr«M  ''*  ^'^  moment  numbers  of  mercenary  soldieni  in 
■lion  his  jay,  could  have  been  obliged  by  the  united 
^  thi*  opinion  of  his  subjects  finally  to  renounce  erory 
***""  expedient  for  raising  money  without  tlieir  consent 
shows  how  much  more  rapidly  than  other  nations  our  own  had 
at  this  time  the  good  fortune  to  ad\-ancc  She  had  passed 
out  of  her  period  of  feudal  disorder,  through  her  period  of 
ab<»1uie  monarchy,  and  into  that  of  a  constitutional  and  partly 
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repreaciitaiivc  gn\'ernroent,  whfle  Iter  nei{;Iitx>uTt(  were  tiUI 
Etniggling  in  ihc  lirst  or  these  sugcs.  Although  it  would  be 
imposNible  ft>  [Ktinl  \n  any  era  or  violent  chunge^  a  tbinij  [hen 
as  now  peculiarly  distaftcful  to  our  race ;  although  at  every 
point  the  nation  xupposed  that  it  was  iciurning  to 
the  customs  of  an  older  time ;  yci  the  cotiirast 
bctwi-en  the  i-^n^Uiul  of  William  ihi'  Conqueror  or 
of  Stephen  and  the  England  of  Edward  1.  is  ii 
nifliidently  striking  one.  In  the  dcvcnth  centur)' 
the  kins  had  been  ibsoUue  wln-n  Ik-  could,  the  ji'«>t 
lcud:itoric»  iibsoliilc  within  tluir  ttrritorics  whm  i!ii- 
kinK's  lack  Wiis  turned  ;  ihf  Muall  holders  who  foinied  the 
only  middle  class  had  bc-en  too  busy  in  trying  lo  cvjde  llic 
tyranny  of  their  lord*  to  dream  that  iliey  too  might  huve  a 
voice  in  the  national  counsels  ;  lAxaiion  had  been  limited  only 
by  the  kind's  ntx-ds  and  the  jxiwcr  of  icsiKlance  in  the  barons ; 
juxlice  had  been  largely  a  matter  of  private  profit ;  government 
not  ver>' much  more  than  (he  systematic  repression  of  the  wishes 
of  a  few  powerful  i:>dividual!(.  At  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  by  a  steady  series  of  blows  dealt  at  feudal  power,  the 
Crown  had  rescued  the  nation  from  the  tyranny  of  the  barons, 
while  the  barons  in  return  had  helped  to  rescue  it  from  the  des- 
potism of  the  (.'ronn.  Though  still  held  lu  lie  the  Kourix  of 
law,  the  king  had  so  far  delegated  his  powers  that  a  permanent 
court  w»s  ready  to  decide  disputes  Iwtween  subject*,  while 
royal  judges  uaveraed  the  country  and  placed  substantial  justice 
within  the  rcsich  of  ewry  freeman.  The  Imrons  could  no 
longer  play  with  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  (heir  dependants  for 
fear  of  these  active  agents  of  a  superior  authority ;  nnd  for  thai 
very  reason  they  were  the  more  alert  to  see  llmt  the  kini;  also 
remained  bound  by  his  own  laws.  For  the  maiuigcmuni  of 
local  alfair*  tlie  anciertt  principle  of  popular  election,  which 
though  never  extinct  had  been  crushed  down  by  feudal  tyranny, 
vras  revived  in  all  its  strength.  More  than  ull,  the  king  had 
solemnly  bound  himself  to  lay  no  hand  on  the  pro|>erty  of  his 
subjects  save  by  established  custom  or  by  the  corucnt  of  an 
iwicmbly  which  now  included  representatives  of  tbe  rural 
middle  class  and  of  Ihc  cjties. 
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No  ruler  bad  done  so  much  ai  Edward  himself 
to  achieTC  the  ic«ulis  which  at  Ihe  end  of  his  reign 
wc  can  thus  measure,  Henry  1.  and  Henry  II.  by 
thctr  alem  good  govemmeni,  John  and  Henry  III.  by  their 
wunton  oppression,  had  kimnicri-d  the  Knglish  into  a  nation  ; 
Edward,  wiih  liit.  eyes  open,  provided  bonds  ^^'hich, 
Id'j'  when  tht-y  began  to  be  really  felt,  prevented  this 
nation  from  ever  again  Tailing  completely  asunder. 
'I"he  growth  uf  an  arislocraiic  caste  upon  the  land  wxs  one 
danger,  and  Edward  struck  at  it  hy  his  scpamtion  of  tegtslative 
power  froin  land  tenure  and  t>)  his  Ntaiute  Quia  Emfilorts. 
The  degradation  of  I'nrliiiment  into  a  representation  of  sepa- 
rate and  opposing  interests  wa^  another  danger,  and  Edward 
destroyed  it  by  mingling  the  n^rcscntativcs  of  the  land  and  of 
the  boroughs,  and  l>y  placing  in  their  hands  a  power  which 
was  of  value  to  at! — the  control  of  the  purse.  He  retained 
what  was  useful  in  ancient  custom  by  roiuiring  the  country  as 
a  whole  to  provide  for  defence  and  for  the  nmintenance  ol 
order,  yet  he  took  a  step  towards  a  new  condition  of  society 
by  regaidtng  trade  as  a  proper  subject  for  taxation. 
His  ideal  of  kingship  was  authority  not  only  used  for 
the  good  of  the  people,  but  limited  by  rights  which 
were  logically  and  permanently  theirs  ;  and  by  keep- 
ing faith  with  this  conception  he  helped  to  bring  into 
life  in  England  that  grcit  force  nhiirh  is  the  tinat  check  on  all 
kings  and  rulers—the  furce  of  public  o[Mnion. 

The  IiLst  few  years  of  iulward's  reign  were  occu- 
pied with  mutter>  of  secondary  import^nee.  England 
was  tranquil  ;  the  barons  and  people  were  satisfied 
with  the  reissues  of  die  O'lfirmatin,  and  the  resourceful 
leaders  of  the  clergy  had  discovered  a  «a)  nut  of  their  pecu- 
niary dilommji  lietween  I'ojie  and  king  by  laying  down  that 
Cltnets  Ltiiitit  did  not  forbid  ecclesiastics  to  forestal)  wilb 
«-oIuntat>'  conlributiiins  Itic  wishes  of  the  secular  authority. 
In  GoKony  aSairs  had  lieen  regulated  in  a  fairly  satisfactory 
otanner.  In  Scotland  there  ««s  the  famous  rising  under 
Winiam  Wallace,  which  was  speedily  crushed  by  Edward ;  and 
the  year  I  jo6  saw  the  beginning  of  the  more  general  resistance 
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of  this  ration  organised  by  Robert  Bruce  'ilic  k\a%  was  on 
his  way  to  thu  north,  in  1307,  to  deal  with  the  matter,  when 
dlwase  attacked  him  and  he  died,  leaving  the  realm  for  which 
he  had  done  so  much  in  ihe  hands  of  a  most  incompetent 
successor,  liis  eldest  son. 

lidward  II.  seems  to  have  been  nothing  worse 
o(  Edw&rd  '''*"  **"  amiable  and  weak-willed  youn^;  man  who 
n.  wav  very  much  out  of  his  proper  place  when  seated 

upon  a  throne.  He  may  claim  the  distinction  of 
liaving  been  (he  lirst  king  of  England  after  the  Conquest  who 
was  deposed  by  hli  subjects,  aiid  it  is  positible  to  ada[>t  a  well- 
known  saying  and  remark  that  nothing  in  his  reign  is  so  in- 
teresting; as  the  manner  of  iIh  end.  Indeed,  »o  far  as  sny 
definite  action  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  is  concerned,  the 
period  of  ICduiird  II, 's  occiii>ation  of  the  throne — for  be  can 
scarcely  in  any  sense  lie  said  tr>  have  governed — seems  like 
Chiolim.  ■''"  '"'"-'''"dc  between  Ihe  great  It^slative  era  of  his 
portauoe  fathur  and  the  sttrrinj^  times  of  his  son.  The  chief 
of  tlw  importance  of  the  reign  lies  in  the  cicarci  emergence 
***''*  of  certaiti  (juesiions  which  were  destined  to  be  fought 
o»-cr  with  great  bitterness  for  the  next  two  centuries ;  and  the 
actual  events  uf  these  twenty  yearn  may  therefore  be  very 
briefly  summed  up.  Edward  began  by  exciting  botli  tlie 
Justifiable  indignation  and  the  illiberal  jealouxy  of  the  nobles 
through  his  exclusive  devotion  to  young  Pi<;rs  Caveston  and 
liis  consequent  neglect  at  once  of  \w  kingly  duties  and  of 
those  who  considered  it  their  right  to  advi&e  him  in  the  per- 
formance of  them,  Gavcston  was  indeed  driven  from  court 
for  a  few  months,  but  returned  in  greater  favour  than  kxcs.  In 
1310,  therefore,  the  barons,  actuated  partly  |ierhaps  by  public 
spirit  and  la(^t;ly,  we  may  suspect,  by  less  admirable  feel- 
ings, resorted  to  an  expedient  which  now  seemed  in  danger  of 
becoming  too  obvioux.  11iey  marched  in  arms  to  ^Vestminster, 
and  insisted  on  the  appomimcnt  of  a  committee  of  twenty-one 
of  thcmseh-es  to  ilirect  the  government.  At  Uic 
liciid  of  these  I.ords  Ordainers  was  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Lancaster,  the  king's  trousin,  an<l  it  muitl  be  laid 
hiofiy  at  his  doot  that  the  rule  of  the  barons  was,  if  anytliing, 
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n  worw  tlun  the  rote  of  Edward  and  Gaventon.    Th«  Otdaincrs 

I  iiusrrelted   fiercely  umong  chcmsclvcK,  and  Lancaster,  wliile 

^  claiming  supreme  powcT,  both, civil  and  tnilitary,  would  do 

^^^^bothing  to  justify  hiK  possession  of  cither.    The  king,  wha^ 
^^^^Voublless  did  nol  find  his  capiul  an  agiec^ble  place  of  r<;si- 
^H     dcncc  at  the-  moment,  was  making  futile  attcmpis  to  ovtrrcomu  | 
^^  Bruce  in  ScotUnd;  but  Ihv  barons  gave  him  little 

cftOMdw     ''*''*'  ^'"^  pteferred  10  spend  their  timv  in  hunting  1 
down  Piers  Oavcston  and  murdering  him  without , 
pretence  of  trial.     In  1314  came  tlic  Scottish  victory  of  Ban- 
nockburn,  and  in  the  >'cars  that  followed,  witli  enemii^  ravaging 
the  borders  and  no  effort  nuile  to  put  down  disorder  within, 
England  grew  so  weary  of  thL-  misgovemmeni  of  theOrdainersj 
that  it  seemed  ax  though  the  king  might  have  another  chance. 
Kdwaid  had  meantime  fortified  himself  with  the  help  of  two 
mote  favourites,  the  Dcspcnsers.  father  and  son,  who,  though  1 
I'nrliameni   under    [^ncaster'n    inllucnce    had    Necured    their 
temporary  banishment,  seem  to  have  been  able  to  afford  their  , 
master  effective  assi-ttance.     In  1322  the  royal  forces  defeated  \ 
the  barons' army  at  Botoughbridge  and  Lancaster  u-a.s  e\ei-uted. 
Young  Dcspcnser  aftcm-atds  made  a  gallant  attempt  to  win  the 
game  by  appearing  in  the  character  of  champion  of  the  nation 
against  the  barons,  an  attempt  which  incidentally  involved  a 
reniaikable  declaration  by  Farliament  of  tlie  Commons'  right 
to  take  pan  in  k-gislalion.     But  Edwaidwaa  quite  unfit  to  lake 
advantage  of  his  position.     I  le  was  helpless  at  home ;  he  was 
lielpte.is  in  Scotland,  and  liad  to  malce  peace  there  on  some- 
what humiliating  terms.     He  ^ent  his  wife  Isabella  to  ti.^scony 
tu  lepresLiit  him  in  SiOine  liusinen  with  the  King  uf  h'raiicv, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  she  was  joined    there  by  the  . 
Carl  of  Moitinier,  who  had  been  on  the  Ordatners'  side,  ob- 
tained  the  custod)'  of  her  son,  and   prepared   a   conspiracy  { 
B^atnM  the  rule  of  the  Dei.penier>and  of  Hdward  himwif.     In 
i3»7  the  king  was  formally  deposed  in  favour  of  liis  i 
orzilwu4.  '^'">  ■n'pnsoned,  and  shortly  aftenraid-t  murdered  in 
his  captivity. 
In  a  sunvy,  however  rapid,  of  this  period  and  its  prominent  J 
figures.  We  cinnol  but  t>c  struck  by  the  obvioua  degeneracy  unct 
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the  (Uys  of  Magna  CarU,  or  even  of  the  OxCard  Parliarnvnl, 
ill  ihc  conduct  of  the  barons.  In  1115,  not  only 
nAy^^Kii.*  ^^"^  '^*^  baronial  |jarty  in  opposition  to  the  king  held 
baroskK*  '^'^'X  together  till  its  object  was  gftined,  but  that 
object  ■oisa  the  Toyal  signature  to  a  treaty  in  which  the 
right!!  of  every  class  of  society  vfcrc  considered.  If  nfterwards 
the  leaders  luid  uscti  their  virlnry  with  loo  much  arrojtanci.-,  they 
lud  yet  never  disrcitarded  ihc  oblij^atlons  of  the  pan  they  had 
undertaken  to  ptay.  In  i  JsS  there  was  pciliaps  more  |>ersonal 
Kchcmtng  and  ceitainly  mote  danger  of  government  by  Ji 
clique  :  yet  that  period  saw  the  burgesses  first  called  to  I'Krlia- 
ment,  and  if  the  auuinption  of  |)ower  witH  with  noiiie  of  the 
barons  «  primary  object,  they  had  at  least  tind  the  decency  to 
tiy  and  conceal  the  iatx.  In  the  cam  of  the  Lortb  Ordainers, 
however,  the  elaborate  scheme  drawn  up  by  them  si-cms  to  be 
aimed  atm0.1t  exclusively  at  lightening  their  own  burdens  and 
increasing  their  own  power.  They  were  incomiietcnl  in  their 
government  at  home,  and  the  attitude  of  many  of  them  towards 
the  Scottish  war  was  almostt  treasonable ;  in  fkct,  it  dots  not 
appear  that  they  really  accomplished  anything  except  the 
humiliitiion  of  the  king  nnd  the  lianishment  and  slaughter  of 
his  favourites  The  barons  of  1258  had  haled  Henry  Ill.'j 
foreign  friends  heartily  enough,  hut  ihcy  hud  rclrained  from 
murder ;  those  of  1310  could  think  of  nothing  better  than  10 
avenge  llirir  wounded  vanity  with  a  vword  which  was  not  that 
of  the  executioner  but  of  the  assassin.  Indeed,  for  m^iny  years 
after  i)ii.t  time  the  Kngli.th  ari.Mocracy  tUd  little  tu  as).i.tt  the 
progress  of  tlieir  country  and  much  to  make  her  politics  hanj; 
upon  a  series  of  bloody  family  quiurcls.  It  almost  !%ei-ms  us 
ihuiigh,  now  that  the  key  tu  fulme  supremacy  had  been  pUocd 
in  tile  hand.t  of  the  jteople,  Kngland  lud  for  the  time  no  further 
need  of  her  nublcs,  and  so  gave  tlicm  over  to  ilie  prosecution 
of  their  petty  jicrsonal  end-<.  The  day*  were  [Mlii  when  they 
alone  could  carve  out  a  path  for  the  nation,  and  die  dayi 
MWnicd  to  haveccime  when  tliey  thought  of  nuthing  but  carving 
out  a  fortune  for  iheintelvc^ 

An  old  constitutional  dilTiculty  was   made  at  once   moic 
sing  and  more  ob^-ious  by  this  change.     I'he  legislative 
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power  residing  in  the  sovereign  was  now  checked  bjr  the  righ 
A  oouti-    °^  Parliament ;  but  who  w».i  to  control  ihc  cxocu 
tntioa«l     tivc  ?  I'hings  were  nour  §0  far  advanced  that  some 
dia«altr.   this  executive  power  lay  in  the  hands  of  ihc  counci 
and  undt-r  a  weak  king  almost  aU.     But  iht  representatives  o! 
tlie  nation  niu.ti  liave  xome  firmer  hold  upon  ihe  memb^s  of 
this  council   than  that  of  simply  expressing  their  disconteni 
and  clamouring  fur  the  removal  of  any  obnoxious  individual. 
Two  alternatives  are  open  10  any  nation  for  the  solution  o 
7,^9  this  problem.    The  executive,  while  supreme  under 

potiibU  the  law,  may  be  made  autotiiaiically  dependent  for 
Mintioai.  jt,  yigfy  existence  upon  the  approval  of  the  Icgislativ'C 
body ;  or  else  its  powers  may  be  so  narrowly  limited  by 
custom  and  statute  that  they  cease  to  constitute  a  danger  to 
pubtii!  lil>eTty.  As  we  alt  know,  the  first  course  has  been 
adopted  by  our  nation  in  modem  times;  but  the  second  was 
iJie  one  which  commended  iuelf  to  the  wisdom  of  our  fourteenth 
century  ancestors.  The  ^tor)-  of  the  elaboration  of  this  method 
jj^  of  government  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was 

butMBtli  found  to  work  forms  a  Large  p.-iTt  of  the  constitu- 
OMtBiT      tional    histoT>'  of   the  later    Planta^enel  and    the 
lancastrian  icigns. 
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CHAPTKR  V 

CSE  CRIAT  FRKNCK    WAK   AND  THE    CIRST   RISE  Ot  THR 
COMMONS   TO    rOWKK 

TmbIUw  There  is  one  aspect  oF  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
tTtnu  of  vri[h  vrliith  werylHidy  is  familiar.  The  storj  of  ilie 
iha  relta,  Hundied  Years'  War,  of  which  the  firei  cporh  foils 
within  the  founccnih  century,  is  more  vivid  t»  the  imagina- 
tions of  many  of  as  than  that  of  other  events  much  nearer  to 
our  own  time.  We  have  all  smiled  in  triumph  over  the  IwHle 
of  SUiys  and  glowed  with  pride  in  tht-  viclor>'  at  Crecy  ;  wc 
know  the  story  of  iht  six  burfjesies  of  Caliit  who  yielded 
themselves  up  to  save  their  fellow  ciiiii-ns,  and  (^uccn  I'hitippa 
who  begged  their  lit-es  for  ihem  from  hor  husband  :  we  have 
read  how  ihc  Blade  Prince  fought  the  Battle  ol  Poitiers  against 
what  seemed  like  overwhelming  odds  *nd  how  he  brou(;hl  the 
French  king  home  a  piisoner  and  waited  u|ion  httcaptire  with 
a  humility  which  had  doubtless  no  flavoui  of  irony.  And  in 
point  of  fact  thi«  inclitmtion  to  ])lace  the  French  war  foA 
amon){  the  events  of  Edward's  reign  cannot  be  called  an  alto- 
getlier  misleading  one.  'I'he  direa  results  of  this  great  struggle 
were  not,  of  course,  of  the  first  importance.  Our  kings  were 
never  able  either  in  this  century  or  the  next  effectively  to 
unilc  the  crown  of  France  lo  that  of  Kngland  :  they  were 
ne^XT  even  able,  as  was  perhaps  their  more  serious  intention, 
to  make  a  permanent  conquest  of  the  provinces  thai  their 
ancestors  had  held  and  lost :  the  firul  result  from  this  point  of 
Tirtw^l  ^''^^  '*'^^  »imply  that  the  Inst  fragment  of  Henry  11. 's 
«flb«tio(  empire  went  after  the  rest.  But  looking  rather  to 
the  WW  (i^p  internal  life  of  the  country  't  will  be  possible 
to  trace  the  very  marked  ellects  uj»n  it  of  these  externa) 
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relations.  While  the  king  and  the  aristocracy  were  fighting 
sbrood  (he  people  made  a  tolerably  good  use  or  their 
time  «t  home.  Edward  III.  was  Tully  occupied  in  being  a 
warrior ;  if  he  had  little  leisure  in  conseiiuence  to  be  a  states- 
man, neither  had  he  any  for  a  sysleitiatic  attempt  at  tyranny. 
ud  lu  Moreover,  the  circumstances  of  the  Hundred  Years' 
psenlUr  War  must  alwuyi  be  of  interest  to  us  as  marking  the 
iaioictt.  political  and  social  progress  our  nation  had  made 
during  the  preceding  century.  A  war  which  wa«  Handioncd 
evtiii  discussed  by  Parliament,  a  v.ir  which  was  paid  for 
largely  out  of  the  commerce  of  the  country,  a  war  in 
which  one  of  the  fiercest  battles  was  fought  upon  the  sea  :  this 
must  neccwjirily  be  to  English  eyes  a  ver^'  diflferent  thing  from 
the  personal  and  dynastic  contests  of  Henry  11.  and  Richard 
CoL'ur  de  L.lon. 

Another  outbrcuk  of  the  struggle  in  Scotland 
formed  a  sort  of  prelude  to  the  more  seriotis 
business  of  the  reign.  Mortimer  and  the  Dowager 
Queen,  who  at  first  divided  the  power  between  ihem,  sent  an 
expedition  to  the  north  in  1317,  but  the  result  was  by  no 
means  satisfactory.  The  Scottish  soldiers  appear  to  have 
shared  ilie  characteristics  of  an  enemy  with  whom  in  modern 
days  we  have  been  dealing  :  and  the  Knglish  aimy  spent  most 
of  its  time  in  waiting  for  its  opponents  to  leave  an  impregnable 
position  or  in  making  rain  in<|uirics  as  m  where  the)'  int(^t  be 
found.  The  next  year  a  treaty  was  si^jneil  which  fully  acknow- 
ledged the  independence  of  Scotland.  Ncvcrthelcssi,  )'Oung 
HdwanI  -  whoi  whatever  his  faults,  seems  to  Iwve  had  the  gift  of 
always  knowing  what  be  wanted — was  at  war  again  with  his 
neighbours  very  soon  after  he  had  thrown  iiff  the  yoke  of  his 
mother's  liiSuence.  Me  took  part  in  an  expedition  of  which 
the  object  was  the  xiibslitution  on  the  Scottish  throne  of  young 
Balliol  for  itie  descendant  of  Robert  Bruce,  and  the  chief 
incident  tl>e  Rng1i.th  victory  it  Halidon  Hill.  Balliol  was 
indeed  temporarily  established  as  king,  but  expelled  again  b>' 
the  rution  very  shortly  al'tcmard.^.  .\nother  invasion  organised 
by  Edward  had  no  result  as  far  as  Balliol  wa:t  concerned,  but  a 
very  hnportant  consequence  of  it  was  an  alliartce  soon  after- 
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warcU  cflccted  between  Scotbnd  and  Fnince.  Such  an  nlliance 
was  fraught  with  danger  to   England.      Kdward'n 
thoiigliU  were  lurned  to  France,  and  when  trouble 
simultaneously  arose  m  Gascon}-  be  conceived  ihei 
idea  of  m.nking  a.  most  cfTcctivc  reply  bjr  advancing] 
a  cUim  upon  the  French  crown. 
Edward's  claim  to  be  the  true  heir  of  Philip  the  Fair  was' 
of  course  a  very  flimsy  pretence.     If,  contrary'  to  the  conten- 
tion of  the  French  themselves,  it  was  possible  for  the  crown  to 
descend  through  femak-  heirs  though  not  to  In-  assumed  by 
them,  then  there  were  great  grandsons  of  Fhilip  the  Fair  who 
had  a  right  prior  to  that  a{  Edward  through  his  mother ;  an<I 
to  dispose  of  these  he  had  to  lasc  his  claim  on  the  trivial 
cirrumntance  of  having  been  bom  in  the  lifetime  of  the  old  { 
king.     It  \i  certainly  iiossible  that  Edward  believed  in  his  own  ] 
right,  for  monarcht  are  encouraged  in  their  capacity  for  self- ' 
deception.     But  the  j-eai  before  the  outbreak  of  war  he  had  ' 
done  homage  for  Gascon)-  to  Fhilip  of  Valois  the  monarch  ' 
whom  he  now  proposed  to  dispossess,  so  that  his  enlighten- 1 
menl  as  to  the  justice  of  the  case  must  have  come  very , 
suddenly  if  il  came  at  all.     Much  more  probably  he  I 
saw  in  a  war  with   France  a  goorl    opportunity  of 
using  the  abilities  which  he  felt  to  be  especially  his  ; 
and  this  feeling,  together  with  a  not  unnatural  anger  at  the 
suppon  given  to  Scotland,  was  enough  to  send  a  wilful  and 
irresponsible  young  king  to  battle.     'I  have  long  desired  to 
fight  with  Frenchmen,' are  the  words  put  into  his  mouth  by 
Froissart.  'and  nan*  shall  I  fight  with  some  of  them,  by  the 
grace  of  God  and  St.  George.'    Certainly  during  tlie  fifty  years 
of  Edward's  reign  he  had  his  desire. 

j^ly  Tlie  first  few  years  of  the  war,  however,  resulted 

TMT«  tf  in  little  except  the  expenditure  of  a  great  deal  of 
(b«  war.  monex".  Edward  chose  to  enter  Ftance  by  way 
of  Flanders,  in  order  to  combine  with  his  allies  the  princes 
of  the  \jom  Countries ;  but  it  soon  appeared  that  these 
miTTiors  thought  it  would  be  much  plca.vinter  to  avoid  t 
combination,  and  conddered  their  substantial  subsidies  to  be 
the  best  part  of  an  English  alliance.     Even  by  the  great  naval 
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victory  of  Sluys  in  1340  nothing  wus  pcrnunently  guuicd, 
owing  to  Edward's  mistaken  policy  of  lingering  ia  Fknders. 
Qliiig^  In  t346  he  changed  his  pbn,  landed  in  the  mouth 
otplftn.  of  il>e  Seine,  and  after  harrying  the  neighbourhood 
of  I'aris,  strticlc  right  across  north-ensicrn  Francc'i 
pursued  by  Kin(;  Philijx  The  result  was  the  battle 
of  Ciecy,  fijllowud  b)-  ihv  siege  and  capture  of  Calais.  This 
was  a  really  biilliatit  iiiiliury  performuncir,  and  for  some  years 
oAer  it  the  English  rested  upon  their  lauicU,  «i[h  the  greater 
aaiisfaciion  since  the  Scots  aho  had  been  defeated  while 
Tin  BiMk  '"^^'''"K  ''"■  nonhcrn  counties.  In  1356  the  Black 
frioM.  I'rtnce,  K<lward'.-(  el<Ie:»t  ^on,  took  up  the  tale.  He 
_  .„  invaded  the  southern  provinces,  and   being  inter- 

cepted b)-  tht  French  at  I'oitier^  won  a  brilliant 
victor>'  there,  t^ing  prisoner  the  new  King  John,  son  of 
I'hilip  V[.  So  disheartened  were  the  French  at  their  defeut 
and  the  captivity  of  their  king  tliai  they  were  only  too  eager 
to  make  peace.  By  the  Treaty  of  Brctigny  tn  1360 
Biatirnr.  ^'^^i  '"  return  for  resigning  hi&  claim  on  the 
riown  of  FrancCi  wus  to  retain  the  con<{Ueted  town 
of  C^Ui^  Jiid  to  receive  in  full  sovereignty  the  whole  dtichy  of 
Aqtiitaine — a  oonsiderable  extension  of  the  territor)'  he  had 
formerly  held  merely  as  a  vassal  of  the  French  king. 

This  arrangement  did  not,  however,  hold  good 
brtak.  ***n'  'o"8-  ^"  '5^9  "  "'^''  epoch  of  war  liegan,  and 
piovcd  disastrous  to  the  English  ^rms.  J'he  Black 
Prince  must  be  held  partly  responsible  for  the  otitbrcak. 
Actuated  by  a  perverted  sense  of  duty  or  by  the  anibiiion  of  a 
successful  soldier,  he  had  been  occupied  during  the  preceding 
yearii  in  maintaining  the  otu^e  of  a  hercditiuy  despot  whoie 
subjects  bad  driM-n  him  from  the  throne  of  Castile.  In  iliis 
contest,  temponirily  surce^ful  though  it  was,  not  only  did  the 
health  and  character  of  the  Black  Prince  suffer  severely,  but  a 
great  deal  of  money  was  spent  for  which  Edward  4><t  not  like 
to  appeal  to  the  ICngli.ih  I'arlidiiicni.  He  therefore  attempted 
to  raise  it  by  taxes  u|>on  his  subjects  in  Aquitaine,  and  this 
brought  about  the  second  dispute  with  France.  It  is  true  that 
the  Treaty  of  Bretigny  had  conferred  upon  the  English  kin|[ 
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full  rights  in  these  territories,  but  the  law^'crs  had  found  eight 
yean  scarce!)'  enough  for  the  formal  drawing  U|>  of  thv  stipu- 
lations ;  luorco^-cr,  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  thai  the 
people  of  Aquitainc  would  in  practice  rcs^n  the  gresit  adi'an- 
tage  of  the  feudal  sysleiii,  the  power  to  make  UDuble  by 
consUinlly  appealing  to  one  ruler  against  another.  They 
claimed  help  from  the  Kiny  of  France,  who  on  his  side  was 
rvry  ready  to  rcjnjdiatc  the  treaty,  regard  ICdviud  as  his 
vassal,  and  in  that  characlex  to  call  him  to  account.  In  the 
Bavsrwi  hostilities  that  followed  the  English  stiffered  rc^'cne 
of  thi  after  reteiM;.  France  had  awakened  to  the  fact  that 
EnfUilt.  profesaonal  soldiers  were  more  use  in  the  long  run 
than  feudal  leries.  Her  leaders  had  also  di^icovered  the  true 
tactics  for  a  defending  force,  and,  avoiding  a  pitched  battle, 
they  constantly  harassed  the  English  .irmy  and  obMtucied  its 
march.  More  grievous  still,  the  Spaniards,  under  the  new 
king  whom  the  Black  I'rincc  hod  vainly  o))poseci,  won  4  grt-at 
victory  at  sea  over  the  force:>  of  Englan<l.  Several  new 
ex|Jcditions  were  sent  out  by  Edward,  who  (>>■  this  time  was 
growing  t(Ki  old  tn  d"  hittlc  in  |>iT?i»n.  Hut  all  to  no  purjiiiKe. 
LoH  of  1')'  ^'ic  y^''  '374  nothing  was  left  to  him  in  Frana; 
ihe  «oa-  cxcejjt  the  thrve  town*  of  Calais.  Itordeaux,  and 
quMU.  Bayonne.  England  would  neither  own  herself 
beaten  nor  resign  the  conquest,  but  she  had  to  await  a  new 
leader  and  a  new  era  lieforc  the  glory  of  her  arms  could  be 
revived. 

There  Is  a  certain  theory  of  social  hiMory  which 
perhaps  owes  its  origin  pirtly  to  the  interest  gene- 
rally awakened  by  the  incidents  of  this  contest. 
Stated  briefly,  it  connects  the  degn%  of  jtolitical 
importance  secured  at  a  given  dme  by  each  c:lass 
of  society  in  Ejigland  with  th<-  vahtc  of  the  services  which 
circumstances  allowed  il  to  render  its  country  in  war.  The 
great  battles  of  the  fourteenth  century — Crecy  and  Poitiers, 
Halidon  Hill  and  Neville's  Cross— had  conclusively  proved 
that  the  yeoman  with  his  bow  and  arrows  was  more  than  a 
match,  if  he  were  skilfully  ted,  for  the  knight  with  lantrc  and 
rmour.     It  is  therefore  incvit^ible,  according  to  this  theory, 
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that  wc  should  lind  during  the  umc  period  a  very  marked 
increue  in  the  political  importanci;  of  the  middle  cIdlss.  Bui 
wlielher  or  not  there  is  here  n  iclation  of  cause  and  effect,  il  is 
quite  are  to  suggest  another  reason  for  the  assumption  of 
OrowiiiK  power  by  the  section  of  society  whose  Tepnssenta 
wo^th  lives  now  began  to  be  otScinlly  known  as  the 
of  the  'Commons,'  All  this  fighting  and  chivalry  and 
ommoM.  gaiiantjy  cojrt  nioney ;  iind  the  middle  class,  in  iB 
increasing  nuoil>crs  and  growing  wealtli,  was  the  one  best  able 
to  supply  it.  War  could  no  longer  be  carried  oo  with  aids  and 
scutagcH  alone,  as  ii  was  a  century  before ;  the  record*  of 
Parliaunem  show  a  ver)'  dilTerent  state  of  aSaxrs.  In  1336  and 
tidi  '33^1  "hen   Edward   was  preparing   for  war,  and 

(bara  In  again  and  again  in  the  cour&e  of  the  struggle,  the 
the  w»r.  grants  of  tin;  Common*  took  the  ^hapc  of  cirtra 
ciiMomi  upon  cxportL-d  wool  or  of  subsidies  ujion  leather  and 
fells.  I^dward  III.  looked  to  Mif.  nobles  to  fight  for  him,  but 
to  his  ImrgeHMTi  to  provide  the  sinews  ol  war;  and  these 
sturdy  ciiiicns  had  a  certain  )>crceplion  of  the  importance  of 
their  {Kirt  in  the  game.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  they 
expected  to  win  from  this  great  contest  not  merely  glory  fof 
their  king  but  advantage  for  themselvn.  There  is  indeed 
good  reason  to  suppose  that  their  Iciiding  motive,  apart  from 
royal  compulsion,  in  t^upporting  the  war  at  all  was  their 
conviction  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  Klimdcrs  England's 
most  impoilani  market,  out  of  French  hands ;  and  they 
rejoiced  especially  in  the  acquisition  of  Calais  on  account 
of  its  obvious  advantages  as  a  trading  porL  An  era  in  our 
liistOfT  must  be  marked  by  a  war  which  had  in  any  sense  a 
commercial  liearing.  We  feel  that  we  arc  separated  only  by 
years  froni  conlro%'er8ics  as  to  countervailing  duties,  splieres  of 
inHucnce.  and  the  vpvn  door. 

lBpoR>  ^^*  lacn,  therefore,   who    had    recently   been 

ftBW  cf  proving  for  the  first  lime  their  special  imporUnce 
ifct  m«r-  wt-re  not  so  much  ll)e  yeomen  who  produced  the 
'^'•'  wool  as  the  merchants  who  uaded  in  it.  Purchase 
and  sale  of  goods  there  must,  of  course,  have  been  for  many 
ccnturict  in  England ;  but  commerce  in  any  wide  sense  is 
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necessarily  the  uflitpting  of  a  rapidl)-  Rdvancuig  dvUiatton ; 
3»d  in  the  Ki^  of  Edward  III.,  with  iLt  distractions  for  the 
adventurous  abroad  and  its  comparatively  good  govcmment 
for  the  orderly  at  home,  iho  era  uf  orgatii.ted  trade  iieeitis 
Shipping  definitely  to  have  begun.  English  ships  held  (he 
ud  western  seas  and  plied  rcgularty  as  far  north  as 

iadmtjj.  Norway,  as  6ir  south  as  Spain.  At  home  the  settle- 
ments of  the  hlemish  weavers  had  stimulated  the  production 
of  raw  wool  and  as3ih[ed  the  bt^nnings  of  rnanuracturc.  The 
agricultural  villages  and  the  fortified  strongholds  owr  the 
country  could  now  develop  into  towns  which  were  primarily 
ceiilres  of  commerce  and  industry.  They  were  not  indeed 
destined  to  reach  the  heiglit  of  prosperity  and  splendour  which 
was  attained,  for  example,  by  the  German  cities  of  ihc  ^ame 
period ;  but  they  gradually  acquired,  in  the  laborious  Bnglish 
fashion,  a  great  many  valuable  rights  both  in  municipal 
government  and,  as  we  have  seen,  in  naiionul  repteieniation. 
Ot««i1)  ^^^  ^"^'y  ^^  '^^'''  gtowth  told  in  full  would  foim  An 
otth*  historical  work  in  itself,  and  one  rich  in  illusttalion 
towni.  of  the  methods  and  manners  of  the  nation  to  which 
we  belong.  Our  cities  put  ihcro&elves  together  in  a  casual  and 
haphaj^id  fashion  uf  which  we  still  feel  th«  elTeclx— and  most 
of  all  in  London  itself  They  were  in  origin  noibiii^  more 
than  viUnget  of  the  primitive  Teutonic  type,  ur  colIectioDt 
of  such  villages,  and  ibeir  primitive  customs  sulSced  them. 
Tliese  were  doublle*i  exedlent  so  far  as  tbey  went ;  but  even 
when  the  little  communities  begun  graduiilly  to  develop  a 
higher  oi^nisation,  and  to  acipiirc  the  privilege  of  appointing 
their  own  officials  for  administration  and  taxation,  the  wisdom 
oi  OUT  ancestors  never  rose  to  the  contemplation  of  a  radical 
change  in  existing  imtitulion.t.  'I'hc  towns,  therefore,  remained 
as  bundles  of  townships,  lordships,  and  manors,  loosely  tied 
together  by  a  few  common  interests.  As  time  went  on  they 
came  to  regard  ihcmsclvcs  as  having  the  administrative  rights 
of  tlte  '  hundred  ' ;  they  were  gtarite<l  churters,  and  one  by  one 
they  were  recognised  by  the  king  as  bein^;  in  some  sense 
corporations.  London  obtained  this  recognition  of  its  '  com- 
munily'  in  1191,  much  to  the  honor  of  the  conservative  old 
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cfaroniclet  who  records  ihe  fact.  Others  followed  ttic  example; 
and  it  was  the  Tull  mcmbuTs  of  these  corporations  who,  us 
burgosses,  were  sumiooned  10  PaiiianietiL  Upon  lowits  so 
coiutituied  came  the  conimcrciul  extension  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  result  in  all  the  more  imporiant  of  them  was 
iBMrt-  '^"'  '^^  merchant  guilds,  which  had  long  been  in 
»Be«ottlu  existence,  rapidly  acquired  new  power  and  authority. 
m*rcb»Bt  Perhaps  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that 
"^^'  rK>  development  whose  motive  force  is  an  appeal 
to  the  pocket  can  be  wholly  peaceful  or  prosperous  or  can 
altogether  command  our  sympathy.  Although  the  early  .tdf- 
aasenion  of  the  trading  societies  must  have  been  a  clear  gain 
to  freedom,  we  in»tinctivcly  look  forward  to  a  time  when  it 
win  no  longer  be  so.  In  their  origin  these  guilds  were  simply 
a  very  proper  application  of  a  principle  which  must  be  as  old 
as  mankind  -  the  principle  of  asKOciation  for  common  purposes  ; 
but  before  very  long  they  showed  thcmsch-es  to  be 
tainted  by  motives  of  the  natrowcsi  self- interest. 
They  became  exclusive,  illiberal,  jealous  in  the 
cxjirtion  nf  their  privileges  and  unsparing  in  the  use  of  ihem. 
jUnuot  invariably  the  guild  became,  or  absorbed  into  itself, 
the  governing  body  of  the  town,  and  was  then  much  too  apt 
to  regard  the  welfare  of  the  coniniuniiy  as  necessarily  identical 
with  that  of  individual  merchants  of  influence  and  wealth.  It 
wa.i  inevitable  that  thi;re  should  be  a  reaction  against  this 
domination,  although,  by  the  hard  fate  which  ho  often  pursues 
the  narrator  of  linglish  history,  the  story  as  wc  know  it  has 
neither  picturesque  incidents  nor  dramatic  completeness. 
Craft -guilds  were  formed  among  the  workmen,  who 
had  lieen  jealously  excluded  by  [he  merchunti  from 
any  share  in  their  privileges  -.  and  from  confused  records  we 
pthcr  that  llteie  was  something  in  the  nature  of  a  struggle, 
the  one  aide  fighiinj^  for  the  right  to  regulate  its  owii  alfairs, 
the  other  for  its  monopoly  of  power.  The  end  of  the  contest 
lies  outside  our  present  period  ;  but,  looking  back,  it  must 
seem  to  have  been  inevitable  from  the  beginning.  The  crafta 
won  their  way  not  only  to  regulation  of  trade  but  to  municipal 
supremacy ;  arui  for  centuries,  under  other  names,  ihey  held 
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their  phce,  cnont^lising  authority  and  almost  tnonopoli.tii^ 
weallli,  electing  muyorx  and  aldcmicn  from  thdr  own  body, 
governing  by  and  loo  often  for  themselves.  Tlic  City  Com- 
innies  of  to^y  Temain  a.t  a  fragment  of  a  powerful  and  splendid 
organisation  which  long  outlined  the  peilod  of  \\s>  usefulness. 

Commerce,  however,  with  all  ili:it  it  implicit,  does 
of  com-  "°'  come  into  history  for  nothing  ;  and  the  material 
■BcroUl  growth  of  the  fourteenth  century  did  more  than 
a»»«lop-  write  a  chapter  in  the  long  story  of  the  merchant 
""'  guilds.     Two  chief  results  may  be  seen  to  follow 

immediately  froni  tht.s  first  attempt  of  the  yeoman  and  mercan- 
tile cbsscs  to  assume  ihcir  inheritance.  The  first,  suitable 
enough  to  the  age,  was  legislation  intended  to  protect  the 
interests  of  ihc  mercantile  classes  themselves.  The  second 
and  much  mote  important  was  the  cfTcctivc  use  in  various 
directions  by  ilic  Commons  of  the  power  which  Edward  I.  had 
given  them  the  opportunity  to  take  into  their  hands. 
XnKU  T^i*  .-ttaiute  of  1336  was  typii-al  of  the  first  series 

l«gliU-  of  results.  It  lixcd  an  extra  custom  to  tx:  [laid  on 
"""  exj)ortc<l  wool,  and  then,  for  rea.soni  we  t-an  under- 

stand if  not  wholly  adniiie,  it  pro\-ided  that  a  much  larger  tax 
should  be  paid  by  aliens.  In  1337  a  law  wa.t  ]>as&ed  which 
was  intended  ai  once  to  check  the  importation  of  foreign  cloth 
and  to  encourage  the  imiwrlntion  of  .skilful  foreign  workmen. 
But  a  more  important  mailer  was  the  revival  about  the  middle 
StatstN  "^  Edward's  reign  of  the  Statutes  of  the  Staple.  l)y 
oF  ih<  this  system,  which  apparently  had  originated  under 
BupU.  Edward  I.,certain  specified  towns  at  homcand  abroad 
were  set  apart  as  the  only  centre*  (or  the  collection  or  distribu- 
tion of  goods  subject  to  the  rules,  while  the  privilege  of  trading 
in  thetn  was  granted  to  the  Merchants  of  the  Staple  alone. 
"niese  restrictions  had  later  been  set  aside  in  favour  of  free 
trading  as  provided  for  in  Magna  Carta.  But  tf  merchanLs 
wcr>:  to  be  protected,  xs  in  those  rough  times  it  was 
doubtless  necessary  that  they  should,  it  was  thought  best  that 
protection  should  be  given  by  a  system  which  allowed  the  king 
and  the  Parliament  to  keep  a  close  watch  on  the  profits  of 
commerce     That  this  was  class  legislation  prolutbly  upsel  no 
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one's  theories.  England  had  a  long  vay  to  travel  before  ihe 
Kepcal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 

Oo&ttiia.  T'^s  u\(x^  vitally  interesting  story  of  the  constiiu- 
liaakl  tional  progress  of  the  Commons  beginn  with  the 
pr0fT«M.  inddcnu  of  1340,  and  its  opening  hangs  as  usual 
upon  taxation.  Many  jxiticnt  readers  ol'  conNlilutional  hiMoiy 
entering  upon  the  fourteenth  century  have  doubtless  deceived 
themselves  with  the  hope  that  if  not  hy  Magna  Carta  then 

surely  by  the  Confiinialio  Cartarum  thu  question  of 
jjo^^       unconslitulional  taxation  was  for  ci>'ct  laid  at  rest ; 

but  they  were  all  foredoomed  to  disappointment. 
Edward  II.  had  u.xcd  unconsiitutionally,  Edward  III.  taxed 
unconstitutionally  ;  it  was  apparently  impossible  for  Ihe 
ordin^  medix%'al  kinj;  to  refrain  from  sucli  taxation.  He 
could  negotiate  scpataiely  with  pairinilar  classes  or  individual, 
or  he  could  all um:  to  ahiiost  uny  extent  his  right's  of  purvey- 
anoe.  Moreover,  a  loophole  had  after  all  been  left  through 
whkh  tht:  l:ing  might  Mill  raise  money,  regardless  of  t'arlia- 
nienl,  without  infriinpng  thf  letter  of  the  law.  Talliages  might 
still  be  laid  iijion  ihe  demesne  lands  of  the  Crown,  which  it 
seemed  could  not  be  strictly  held  to  come  under  ihe  |>rDvisions 
ofiheConiirmaiio.  In  1340,  however.  Parliament  saw  and  seized 
it.i  u(>portunity  to  put  an  end  to  this  so  far  a.%  statutes  could 
do  it.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  Edward  huiricd  back 
from  France  with  empty  pockets,  bent  upon  raising  money  a« 
Boon  as  possible  to  continue  his  operations,  and  <iuiie  pre- 
pared, as  any  Commander-in-Chief  would  be  under  such  circum- 
stances, to  promise  uhaiex-er  might  be  required  of  him. 
Parliament  was  ready  to  give  liberally,  but  only  upon 
conditions.  Their  petition's  when  turned  into  law,  forbade 
tmce  more  and  in  most  unmistakable  terms  the  raising  of  any 
j^gttla.  charge  or  aid  without  ihe  consent  of  the  magnates 
tlM  of  and  f-'ommons  of  the  realm,  ■  and  that  in  I'arliameni.' 
U40.  They  proceeded  also  lo  insist  upon  many  adminis- 

irsiivc  refonns  with  regard  to  the  a])pointment  of  vhcriffs,  the 
abuses  in  the  decaying  hundred  court,  and  the  right  of  purvey- 
ance ;  but  it  was  this  great  general  provision  which  was  tbc. 
constitutional  mark  of  the  year. 
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Vciy  shortly  afterwards  Edward  gave  Parluuoent  llic 
opportunity  to  make  still  bolder  demands,  though  l>y  an 
unscrupulous  trick  he  evaded  ihc  obligation  to  act  upon  his 
promises.  He  was  apparently  seixed,  while  attending  to  those 
military  alTairs  which  he  best  understood,  with  a  desire  to 
assert  his  royal  authority  and  sliow  that  white  absent  he  was 
not  to  be  ignored.  Unfortunately  this  outburst  of  zeal  took 
the  form  of  throwing  into  pri.ion  without  any  particular  cause 
most  of  the  loyal  judges  and  several  prominent  merchants, 
and  of  making  a  violent  attack  upon  John  Stratford, 
Archbishop,  Chancellor,  and  President  of  the  Council, 
with  whom  nu  rwl  fault  could  be  foimd.  Stratford  had 
already  won  sonic  sympathy  from  Pailiamcni  by  his  known 
inclination  lowardv  the  popular  rather  than  ihc  royal  interest, 
and  be  won  more  by  his  sturdy  resistance  to  this  piece  of 
aggresMon,  If  hi;  tried  a!M>  to  attract  attention  by  the  old 
device  of  echoing  Thomas  ii  Bccket,  by  fleeing  to  sanctuary 
and  hinting  ai  martj-rdom,.  wc  must  not  blame  him  too 
severely  for  trying  all  possible  means  to  win  hi*  game.  The 
result  at  any  rate  was  uiisfaciory.  The  king  had  to  retract, 
and  we  find,  when  the  next  grant  was  considered, 
a  formidable  list  of  siipulaitons  presented  by  Parlia- 
ment ;  the  mo»i  imporunl  of  them  being  the 
demand  from  Ihc  Lords  that  no  member  of  their  body  should 
be  condemned  without  trial  in  Parliament  by  his  peers,  and 
from  the  Commons  the  remarkable  rctjue-^Is  that  auditors 
should  be  appointed  to  keep  watch  on  national  expenditure, 
that  the  king's  minislere  should  be  such  as  the 
estates  could  approve,  and  should  be  sworn  to  obey 
the  law.  It  is  plain  thai  the  Commons  were  feeling 
their  way  towards  that  complete  shackling  of  the 
esecutive  which  they  conceived  to  be  necessary  for  the  freedom 
of  the  country.  Although  Edward  finally  look  advantage  of  a 
[troiest  on  the  jwu-i  of  certain  officials  to  declare  himself 
absolved  from  his  promise  to  observe  the  new  sutules,  bis 
first  enforced  atienc  i.t  important  as  marking  the  progress  ol 
patliamcntary  government. 

Nevertheless  the  Commons  probably  discovered  during  the 
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twenty  years  that  while  consliiutional  theory  was  an 
excellent  thinfc,  it  would  be  more  .taiisfactuiy  when 
the  king's  pergonal  inRucnce  had  ceased  to  hold 
constitutional  practice  such  a.  very  long  way  Ijchind. 
During  this  time  they  were  vigilant  and  careful 
of  thtir  rights  ;  they  inaiTitnined  the  principle  of 
redress  before  supply,  and  insisted,  when  they  could  not 
prevent  Edwnrd  from  making  ordinances  on  his  own  authority, 
that  these  should  afterwards  be  legalised  in  Parliament.  Vet 
they  had  seen  the  king,  when  Parliament  was  obstinate, 
2oj^  threateti  or  cajole  the  clergy  into  giving  liim  money  ; 
■MO-  they  h.td  seen    him    get    it    indirectly  by  taking 

(tavrti.  supplies  for  his  soldiers  under  what  were  known  as 
Commissions  of  Array ;  they  had  seen  him  again  and  again 
[Krsuade  the  merchant*  to  give  him  a  grant  whii-h,  though 
nominally  paid  by  the  monopolists,  came  eventually  in  the 
LaffiilB-  '^'*'™  *>*^  higher  prices  out  of  the  [vockeis  of  the 
Uon  oi  nation.  It  was  at  this  last  abuse  that  the  Commons 
1363-  struck  most  decidedly  in  1361,  doing  for  indirect 
what  in  1340  had  be<--n  done  for  direct  taxation.  The  statute 
definitely  forbade  the  granting  of  any  subsidy  on  wool  cKcepI 
by  Parliament ;  and  when  this  prohibition  had  been  cotifirmcd 
a  few  years  later  it  really  seemed  to  a  great  extent  to  fulfil  its 
purpose.  It  cannot  but  strike  us  as  a  <]uaint  anti-climax  that 
the  next  Padiamert  should  for  the  first  time  hear  the 
Chancellors  opcnint;  speech  delivered  in  the  English  tongue. 
In  usage  we  are  upparently  but  jiist  emerging  from  the  [leriod 
of  the  Norman  Conquest ;  in  politics  we  seem  to  (>e  rapidly 
advancing  Inwards  modem  times.  Dut  this  change  was  realty 
another  striking  sign  of  the  steady  advance  of  the  middle  class 
in  the  knowledge  and  management  of  affairs.  The  upper  tanks 
of  todetf,  the  barom  and  the  prelates,  were  English  enough 
by  now  in  mind  and  feeling,  but  it  was  a  mark  of  their  con- 
dition to  use  the  French  lanj^uage.  Ai  the  Commons  became 
IcM  and  lesit  content  to  sec  great  matters  of  State  kept  entirely 
out  of  their  hands,  it  was  natural  for  them  to  demand  that  the 
official  language  sliould  no  longer  be  that  of  a  limited  class, 
but  of  the  nation. 
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Thi.t  new  pou-er  which  tnine  from  united  action 
was  not,  however,  seen  onljF  in  the  self-a.ssenion  uf 
Parliament  against  the  king ;  it  wa.i  to  be  clearly 
traced  also  in  tl>e  seirasaeriion  of  the  laity  against 
the  Church.  In  [jrivnlc  lire  wc  arc  apt  to  think  ill  of  a  man 
who,  to  use  a  homely  phrase,  kicks  down  the  bdder  t>y  which 
he  mounted.  But  it  .seems  from  the  history  of  nations  that 
to  do  :io  is  for  ihcm  an  almost  indispensable  condition  of 
pngross,  chiefly  perhaps  because  the  ladder  has  a  knack  of 
tnuuforming  iliretf  into  a  heary  drug  upon  the  climber.  Wc 
have  already  nxn  how  the  English  people  received  its  first 
securities  <^  liberty  after  the  Conquest  from  the  hands  of 
the  barons,  and  soon  nltcr^ards  began  to  push  the  borom 
aside ;  and  in  their  decjijing  [>ubtic  spirit,  thciT  greed  of  per- 
sonal power,  and  their  sensclcn  feuds,  wc  shall  Rnd  'a>  full 
justilication.  More  txpenXy  declared  wtu  the  revulsion  of 
feeling  ■"  1^^  fourteenth  century  against  that  great  ecclcsiaMiotl 
corpoiaiion  i^hich  for  xo  many  years  had  played  a  leading  part 
the  nation's  life.  In  the  childhood  of  the  Rnglixh  their 
membcrOiip  of  the  Catholic  Church  had  been, 
as  we  know,  their  salvation.  Not  only  had  it  retrued 
ihccn,  as  perlup^  any  form  of  Christianity  would 
have  done,  from  the  manners  and  morals  of  bar- 
barism, given  them  teachern  anil  pa&tors,  ajid  pro- 
vided in  its  monasteries  centres  of  civilisation  wht^re  learning 
might  grow  and  history  he  recorded  ;  Itestdcs  all  this,  the  c<>n- 
neciion  with  that  great  organisation  had  given  the  Knglish 
races  their  first  real  insight  into  the  meaning  of  union  and  of 
public  law,  and  had  hclpL-d  them,  no  one  can  say  how  much, 
to  form  themselves  into  a  nation.  After  the  Conquest  the 
tradition  had  hccn  by  no  means  lost,  and  in  almost  every 
phase  through  which  the  country  passed  a  great  churchman 
had  ap{>eared  to  fulfil  the  need  of  the  times.  Laiifranc  had 
helped  VVilliam  L  in  the  opening  Ntruggle  against  fcudali.im. 
Anselm  had  softened  the  ferocities  of  Wilham  Kufus,  and  in 
the  end  tiad  loyally  supported  the  policy  of  Henry  I.  Recket, 
whatever  his  faults  and  follies,  had  shown  how  stubbornly  a 
brave  nan  could  resist  what  looked  like  m-eiwhelming  power. 
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A  Bishop  of  Lincoln  in  Richuicl  l.'s  reisn  h.-u)  initiated  the 
rooi-  ^^^  constitutional  opposition  to  taxation  ;  an  Arch- 
liixhnp,  Stephen  I^ington,  had  hradc-d  the  revolt 
against  John.  Under  Henry  HI.  the  reputation  of 
the  Cnghsh  Church  was  held  high  h)-  Urossclcstc. 
Y«c  in  this  fourteenth  century  we  are  met  by  a  bitter 
feeling  of  rcsenlmcni,  against  the  Pope  first  and  fore- 
most, but  undoubtedly  aho  againfit  the  whole  eccksiastical 
body. 

H«titl  df  HaHcd  of  Rome  there  had  bciii  indeed  ever 
Bom*  «B  since  John  opened  the  flood-gates  of  I'apnl  cxlortion, 
eldrtory  a,„i  perhaps  on  that  side  the  only  diflerence  was 
that  the  nation  w,ns  now  in  a  pot^ition  to  express  its  opinions. 
In  the  thirteenth  century  th^-te  had  been  pathetic  complaints 
and  impotent  protests,  in  the  fourtecnih  there  were  laws  made 
trei^am  '"  ''•"'''"'"*"*■  '^^'^  Statute  of  I'rovisors  in  1^51 
was  intended  to  put  an  end  to  the  Pope's  extrava- 
gant cbims  upon  patronage  in  the  Kttglish  Church,  It  points 
out  the  loM  in  money,  dignity,  and  tranquillity  sufTered  b)*  the 
vrholc  realm,  and  the  block  in  promotion,  so  to  speak,  among 
The  F.nt^li.th  clergy  caused  liy  the  conMant  intruHion  ol  aliens  at 
tb«  command  of  the  '  bishop  ol  Rome ' ;  and  it  ordains  tliat 
all  elections  in  the  Church  shall  in  future  be  free  and  all 
■dvowsons  in  the  hands  of  the  descendants  of  their  original 
owners.  Altliough  the  law  wns  no  doubt  frequently  eraded,  it 
did  nevertheless  put  some  check  upon  the  malpractices  of  the 
Pope.  A  Statute  of  1^53  dealt  with  an  even  more  delicate 
matter.  AppeaU  to  Rome  had  f/yeii:  on  unchecked  since 
Hcftiy's  renunciation  of  the  Constitutions  of  Oarendon, 
and  more  than  c^x-i  since  the  reign  of  John  ;  not  only  were 
those  causes  taken  out  of  the  country  which  should  liavc  been 
decided  by  the  Archbishop,  but  also  thcne  which  ought  to 
have  gone  to  the  king's  court.  The  Statute  of  Prsemuntre, 
which  was  conlirmed  and  completed  forty  years 
later,  provided  terrible  penalties  for  persons  who  in 
future  should  carry  such  appeals  out  of  the  country, 
'I'bey  were  to  l>e  taken  '  by  their  bodies,'  and  while  all  their 
projjcrty  wiis  confiscated,  they  were  to  be  imprisoned  at  the 
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royal  pleasure,  Tliis  Uw  nas  destined  in  ihe  future  to  become 
a  dangerous  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  (.-xccutivc,  no  accused 
pcriioti  e\'(^r  seemiii)}  able  to  prove  satii^clorily  that  he  had 
not  incurred  its  penalties  ;  but  its  immediate  elTect  "^Ja  no 
doubt  wholly  ^ood.  Nor  were  llicie  tlie  only  blows  dealt  at 
the  fortunes  of  the  Papal  I'reitsury.  In  1366  the  English  Pv- 
liamenl  unsnimoiisly  repudiated  the  obligation  to  pay  not 
merely  ihc  tribute  promised  by  John,  but  the  Romcscol  or 
Peter's  Fence  which  had  been  regubrly  collected  for  over  five 
hundred  years. 

Legislation  against  the  Pope  pleased  nearly  everybody,  and 
would  never  harp  seriously  ruffled  tlie  tranciuiltity  of  the  realm  ; 
indeed  it  was  difficult  for  a  patriotic  Englishman  to  retain  any 
reverence  fur  a  spiritual  father  who  lived,  as  the  present  Pope 
did.  under  the  protection  of  the  French  king  at  Avignon.  But 
the  growing  opposition  between  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  to- 
gether with  certain  peculiarities  in  the  situation  of  the  former 
which  were  largely  responsible  for  (he  feeling,  was  destined 
to  create  a  wide  disturbance,  both  social  and  political.  Signs 
Binu  of  ''^  discord  were  not  wanting  in  the  earlier  half  qf 
duDord  the  century.  In  1344  the  Commons  presented  a 
i°  *"«-  petition  which  is  ambiguous  but  suggestive  ;  they 
"'  ■  a:iked  that  no  demand  of  the  clergy  likely  tn  preju- 

dice the  interests  of  cither  House  of  Parliament  should  be 
granted  without  full  inquiry.  In  1346  we  find  them  pressing 
for  the  taxation  of  lands  held  in  mortmain.  The*e  were  the 
guarded  expressions  of  feeling  of  the  substantial  men  who 
represented  the  nation.  jtut  there  were  also  the  mosses  of 
Englishmen  outside  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  who  hod  no 
obvious  means  of  calling  public  attention  to  their  views,  hut 
who  shared  with  Ihe  knights  and  burgesses  that  special  de- 
testation of  dishonest  luxury  and  of  profligacy  which  i.i  so 
Bt4tj  characteristic  of  their  class.  The  wrath  and  the 
d(  tha  contempt  excited  in  all  of  these  by  (he  abuses  which 
Cliorcli-  had  crowded  into  their  Church  have  been  made 
clear  to  everybody  by  the  laughing  irony  of  the  '  Canterbury 
Tales,"  and  the  bitter  scorn  of  '  Piers  Plowman."  We  cannot 
doubt  that  they  were  fully  justified.     Bishops  drawn  from  the 
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jroungei  branches  of  noble  houses,  who  regarded  their  sees  as 
mere  stepping-stones  to  a  life  of  pleasure  or  ambition  ;  bene- 
ficed clergy  who  by  Papal  permission  held  a  dorcn  charges  ai 
once  and  neglected  all ;  great  numbers  of  monkx  and  friars 
who  made  their  piou.s  professions  of  poverty  a  scieen  for  li^'es 
of  idleness  and  vice  ;  below  them  a  rabble  of  disorderly  clerks, 
TCgardlc^  of  law  and  laughing  at  the  threat  of  punishment ; 
these,  with  a  lax  and  corrupt  jurisdiction,  were  some  of  the 
deplorable  features  of  the  Knglish  Church  in  the  (ouneenth 
century.  And  full  of  its  knowledge  of  all  this,  the  laity  had  to 
submit  to  sec  the  important  posts  in  court  and  council  hdd  by 
ecclesiastics  alone  :  if  this  had  been  the  ca^e  from  the  earliest 
times,  it  was  nc\'cr  with  so  poor  a  justi&caiion.  Thus  the 
Church  lay  doubly  oj>en  to  attack,  from  the  side  of  politics 
and  from  that  of  purity  in  religion. 

ruU«-  fi*^  |K)!iiicail  attack  came  first,  in  the  modem 

meDt&rr  form  of  a  Parliamentary  opposition.  In  1371  the 
atuek.  Lords  and  Commons  held  a  great  consultation,  and 
endured  from  a  long-winded  pctrr  the  working  out  of  an 
allegorical  alLick  upon  the  Church  elaborate  enough  lu  drive 
any  modem  Parliament  to  distraction.  The  result,  however, 
was  the  presentation  to  the  king  of  a  pctitton,  very  decided  in 
tone,  attributing  rao»t  of  the  evils  from  which  the  country 
suffeied  to  its  government  by  irresponsible  clerics,  and  request* 
ing  an  immediate  ^'ul)stilution  of  laymen.  'I'he  king  seenis  to 
have  agreed  at  once,  perhaps  having  his  own  reasons  for  doing 
so.  But  although  the  movement  was  in  the  right  direction, 
it  appears  that  Pariiameni  might  eatily  have  chosen  a  bcncr 
moment  for  carrying  it  out  and  better  subslitutet  for  the  n»en 
thus  displaced.  The  nell-knowti  William  of  Wyke- 
ham  was  the  Chancellor  who  resigned,  and  the  rww 
lay  ministers  signalised  their  .-ix^umption  of  power 
by  a  ridiculous  miscalculation  of  the  taxable  population  of 
EnglaiM).  In  the  ensuing  years,  though  Parliament  by  no 
means  skickened  tn  its  opposition  to  ecclesiastical  abuses,  it 
probably  diKovcred  that  every  misfortune  which  fell  upon  the 
country  could  not  with  safety  be  attributed  to  these  alone. 
There  wcxc  suflerings  from  purely  physical  causes— weather. 
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disease,  and  dearth,  'llwrc  was  the  protmttcd  war  in  France, 
wbidi  now  consisted  90  far  as  England  was  cunocmcd  in 
repealed  expeditions  which  cost  n  great  deal  and  achieved 
nothing  at  all.  And  (here  was  the  tntry  into  active  politics  of 
John  of  Cjauttt,  third  son  of  the  kinj^,  who  by  marriage  had 
become  Duke  of  [.ancosier  and  the  inhenlor  of  the  evil 
I^ncaslrian  traditions  of  the  last  reign.  After  troubled  and 
excited  years  in  which  h.-ilf  the  nation's  attention  was  given 
to  the  fruitlesi  negotiations  for  refonn  i^roceeding  with  the  Pope 
and  half  to  home  politics,  there  met  in  1376  the  moat  famous 
Parliament  of  Edward  III. 

~    . _  'his  assembly,  known  as  the  flood  I'arliatnent, 

lUmsat.      "'••)'  "'^  tilKCn  as  reprexerilmg  the  climax  in  nearly 

every  direction  of  the  political  activity  of  the  [icriod, 
although,  imradoxtcully  enough,  its  |)i;rmaneiit  achievements 
were  little  or  nothing.   Its  opening  was  sufficiently  remorlEable. 

I'arliamcntnry  impeachment  now  appears  in  our 
meal.         hi.itory  for  the  first  time,  and  in  cun.ietiuence  of 

it  three  men,  I.atimcr,  Lyons,  and  Neville,  were  de- 
prived of  their  post*  and  imjirisonwl.  They  seem  to  have 
thoroughly  deserved  their  fate  ;  for  even  if  the  apparent  finan- 
cial distress  of  the  cminlry  was  not  wholly  due  to  them,  they 
had  hcliwd  Edwaid  to  perform  certain  financial  frauds  which 
do   not   make  a  good  record   fur  a  king  of  England.     The 

Commons  then  proceeded  to  draw  un  and  I'rescnt 

petition!.  '"  ^"^  sfjo**  **'  "'""^  weeks  as  many  as  a  hundred 
and  foity  petitions  on  various  subjects,  a  number 
which  reminds  us  that  the  art  of  Parliamentary  obstruction 
WBS  still  in  its  infancy.  The  petitions  deal  with  all 
manner  of  busincst,  with  local  and  cential,  judicial  and 
Bdninisttative  reform ;  but  the  large  number  aimed  at 
the  regulation  of  tnide  and  the  presen-ation  of  order 
mark  once  more  the  class  which  was  preparing  to  un- 
dcruke  the  almost  purely  Parliameiitiiry  government  of  the 
OoRth  of  "<■■*'  <-C»tuO'-  I"  'he  midst  of  its  dcliberatiuns  the 
ibt  BUok  assembly  w-.is  alarniLtl  liy  new»  of  the  death  of  the 
*»•»<»■  Black  I'rince.  This  eldest  son  of  EdwanI  III. 
would  appear   to   have   been  as  far  superior  to  any  of  his 
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biothers  b  monJ  qualities  as  in  military  ability.  He  had 
always  inclined,  so  far  as  hii  <:nfecl)l«d  health  allowed  Iiitn  to 
lake  jMfl  in  politics,  to  the  popuUi  rather  than  the  royal  side ; 
he  had  proved  lib  penionat  integrity ;  and  he  had  shown  a 
sounder  instinct  for  siatesraajuhip  than  it  has  been  the  lot  or 
somt!  other  successful  soldiers  to  dispUy.  The  fcan:  that 
eridi-ntly  assailed  the  (!onimons  vrheii  they  heard  of  his  death 
■re  a  suDicient  proof  of  the  esteem  in  which  they  held  him. 
PtrUa-  ^hey  insisted  that  his  young  son  Richard  should 
forthwith  he  i>n:tented  10  Parliament  as  heir  to  ilw 
throne  ;  they  declined  John  of  Claunt's  proposal  to 
sciile  the  Kuccenion  in  view  of  Richanj's  p{»sib1e 
death  ;  and  they  proceeded  at  once  to  '  enforce '  the 
council  by  naming  t«i  or  twelve  lord*  who  were  to  be  per- 
mancm  mcmbemof  it— yet  another  futile  attempt  to  tolv-c  the 
insoluble  problem.  It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  John  of  Craunt 
seriously  intended,  now  that  both  his  elder  brothers  were  dead, 
to  substiiuic  himself  for  his  nephew  upon  the  throne  ;  but  w« 
may  be  tiuite  sure  the  Commons  thought  that  he  did.  .^nd 
as  soon  si  the  fiood  !'arU;inietii  di>)>cr3cd  he  justified  all  its 
animosity  against  hiin  b>'  upsetting  with  an  arbitrary  .vsumption 
of  power  the  whole  of  its  work.  He  dbmissed  the 
Mtlm.  "'^  councillors,  recalled  those  who  had  been  im- 
peached, and  rejected  everyone  of  the  hundred  and 
forty  |>etitions.  Moa-o^er,  he  had  the  ncutcncM  to  manu- 
facture a  new  tool  for  himself  by  usinj;  his  influence  on  the 
nc«  elections  ;  and  the  hirliamcnt  of  1377  contained  tlie  first 
'  lacked '  House  of  Commons  in  I^ngtish  history.  Unfortu- 
nately alsii  the  duke  was  able  to  improv^c  his  position  by  a 
(mlitic  alUance  with  the  party  of  Church  reform  in  the  ]>eno« 
of  John  Wyclif. 

Wr«lU:  '^^'"^  famous  man  had  not  u  yet  begun  that 

hUculUr  attack  upon  specific  iietiefs  of  die  Roman  Catholic 
ihMriM,  Church  which  afterwards  earned  the  title  of  heresy 
and  made  him  too  dangerous  a  friend  for  any  one  who  liad  so 
mudi  to  lose  as  the  Duke  of  Lancaster.  \\'yclif  had  evolved, 
it  b  true,  his  i^aracierisdc  social  doctrines  of  evangelical 
poverty  and  '  lordahip  in  grace ' ;  but  these  had  not  yet  been 
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subjected  (Q  that  interpretation  by  prnctical  meii  nhrdi  alone 
rendered  tbem  so  obnoxious  to  the  self-respecting  and  pro- 
sperous classes  in  English  society.  As  a  matter  of  abstract 
argument,  no  Christian  cared  to  deny  that  the  only  true 
Bupcrirrity  was  superiority  in  righteousness,  and  that  com- 
munion or{;<>odHwai  the  worldly  condition  proper  to  members 
of  the  Church.  Many  a  sturdy  burgess  subscribed  cheerfully, 
no  doubt,  to  these  doctrines,  so  long  as  be  vras  not  called  upon 
to  hand  over  his  property  to  his  neighbours  or  to  allow  hi* 
authority  ai  mayor  to  (Iqiend  upon  an  inquiry  into  his  moral 
Ml.  character.     In  the  sphere  of  practical  politics,  mean- 

poUtJaal  while,  Wyclif  hiid  hitherto  confined  himself  to  sucb 
MtiTitj.  activities  as  his  countrymen  coiild  cordially  approve. 
He  had  been  their  rcpTexeniativc  at  thai  confen'nce  with  the 
Pope  in  which,  though  the  result  was  disappointing,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  English  nation  had  been  sutcd  more  clearly  than 
ever  before  ;  he  had  made  other  public  protests  against  the 
papal  aggression ;  he  had  drawn  attention  again  and  again  to 
the  abuser  in  the  lift-  of  the  ccclesia.it ical  body  at  home.  Wc 
must  of  course  assume  that  the  thoughts  which  afterwards 
took  such  definite  shape  were  all  this  time  maturing  in  Wyclifs 
mind.  A  man  who  in  137S  w.is  prtipircd  to  deny  the  doctrine 
of  tran substantiation  and  declare  excommunication  to  l>e  a 
farce  cannot  have  been  perfectly  orthodox  in  1377.  But  even 
when  Wyclifs  teaching  was  condemned  he  himself 
foll«vLnB.  suffered  no  sort  of  persorutl  persecution  ;  and  at  the 
lime  when  the  Good  Parliament  was  dispersed  he 
commanded  a  considerable  following  in  the  Common*  and 
Btood  high  in  the  CNtimation  of  the  iiatiott 
AUianae  I'l^e  motives  which  led  a  man  of  ideals  so  hi^th 

with  Joha  and  anibiiionx  so  pure  to  show  active  friendship  for 
of  Oaant.  ^n  unscrupulous  adventurer  like  John  of  Gaunt  arc 
peculiarly  difficult  to  diitcein.  C^n  he  have  been  misted  by 
his  own  xcal  and  earnestness  into  accepting  as  of  real  value 
Lancaster's  adherence  to  the  principles  of  Church  reform  ? 
John  of  Gaunt  was  plainly  gambling  for  power,  He  decried 
the  great  ecclesiastics  like  William  of  Wykeham  because  they 
were  his  political  rivals ;  he  urged  the  righteousness  of  evan- 
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gelical  poverty  buctusc  he  hoped  by  emptying  ibe  packets 
of  tlie  cleiK)'  to  lill  his  own.  HU  [nemnt  device  enabled  him 
not  only  to  picts  tJoclrint^  ftum  whose  pubhc  acceptance  he 
hoped  to  reap  solid  advantages,  but  to  gain  some  of  the 
support  due  to  those  who  adopted  Ihcni  with  sincere  convic- 
tion. Was  Wyclif  blind  to  all  this?  ot  was  he,  perhaps,  not 
altogether  wiihuut  guile,  and  capuble  fur  once  of  malting 
friends  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness?  \C[\c\\  afterwards 
confronted  with  the  logical  deduction;!  from  hix  own  doctrine 
he  showed  himself  prepared  to  draw  a  very  sharp  line  between 
llieory  and  i>ractice  ;  he  admitted  that  expedicnc<r  compels  uk 
to  recognise  the  ordinary  convcntioru  of  society.  For  what- 
ever reasons,  the  most  powerful  noble  in  England  was  pursuing 
ends  which  Wyclif  bctie%'cd  to  be  good  ;  and  it  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  he  held  himself  bound  to  take  advuntagc  of  the 
fact. 

The  Duke  of  Lancaster  gained  for  the  moment  crcry 
advantage  he  can  buvc  lioped  to  i^in.  An  atttck  led  by 
Courtenay,  Bishop  of  London,  upon  both  Wyclif  and  Lan- 
caster came  to  nothing  ;  a  subservient  Parliament  granted 
money  and  confirmed  all  the  results  of  the  duke's  recent 
exercise  of  power ;  Wykcham  and  his  following  were  jealously 
excluded  from  office.  But  the  triumph  was  not  for  long. 
King  Edward,  who  in  his  feeble  old  age  had  sub- 
mitted entirely  to  the  rule  of  the  women  of  his 
court,  was  now  able  for  the  fir*i  time  in  many  years 
to  upiet  the  arrangements  of  his  ambitious  son.  In 
Ibc  summer  of  1377  he  died,  and  the  councillors 
who  nirroutuled  his  young  grand.son  cjuietly  took 
the  power  out  of  John  of  Caunt's  hands. 

It  would,  however,  have  been  too  much  to  cxjica  that 
Lancaster— or,  indeed,  his  younger  brothers — should  entirely 
refrain  during  the  new  king's  minority  from  interference  and 
intrigue.  Edward  HI.  undoubtedly  had  too  many  sons,  as 
well  for  the  tranquillity  of  bis  grandson's  idgn  as 
for  the  subsequent  welfare  of  the  country.  Besides 
John  of  Gaunt,  there  were  still  living  Edmund, 
aficrwards  Duke  of  York,  and  Thomn*.  afterwards  Duke  ofd 
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Glouceiter ;  and,  unforlunatety,  none  of  the  three  was  bound 
to  the  ihrone  by  the  tic  of  presumptivr  inhcrilancc.  Edward's 
second  sun,  Lionel  of  Oamcc,  had  left  a  daughter  behind 
him,  vrhn  was  married  to  the  Earl  of  March  and  mother  of  a 
son  :  so  Ihui  this  boy  reprc-scnled  an  elder  line,  and  in  case  of 
Richard'-''  dcattt  without  Usuc  would  naturally  succeed.  The 
king's  uncles,  kept  out  of  the  council  and  thus  deprived  of 
the  appearance  of  authority,  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  make 
mischief  by  mcan.t  of  tlieir  social  and  |>o1itical  influence;  and 
John  of  Oauni's  son,  Henry  Earl  of  Derby,  was  in  much  the 
same  position.  The  Wydifites  were  another  element  of  dis- 
cord ;  for,  although  they  never  represented  a  serious  danger 
to  the  doctrinal  sxipremacy  of  the  Church,  Ihcir  attacks  on  her 
temporal  power  and  prosperity  met  with  very  genera)  approval. 
^^  There  were  stt^iined  n^lations   between  the  royal 

i^l^l>g_.  6tmity  and  the  farliamcnt,  then  betweirn  I.incasler 
and  the  Church.  'ITic  C^ommons  made  an  excellent 
beginning  by  declaring  their  right  to  appoint  a  certain  number 
of  the  councillors  to  walcli  o>'er  expenditure  and  to  superintend 
the  royal  housohold.  But  the  French  war  still  dragged  on  at 
^reat  ex^Kn.ic  atid  "ith  absolutely  no  succe'^,  and  the  in- 
evitable prcssuTc  of  taxation  was  such  that  no  concessions 
could  satisfy  cither  the  Commons  or  the  country.  Parliament 
ToTMtr  came  unwillingly  together  every  year  to  impose  fresh 
■ed  M3A-  exactions.  The  Commons  tried  the  new  plan  of  a 
'i""'  )K)11  tax,  then  the  old  one  of  fifteenths  and  tenths, 

then  again  the  new  one— all  this  with  bitter  complaints  agalnffl 
the  ministcni,  the  magnates,  and  the  clergy,  until  the  ])ressurc 
of  a  common  danger  forced  the  three  governing  classes  together 
in  cloctc  alliance.  Cli-Tgy.  lords,  and  commons  forgot  their 
differences  in  the  face  of  the  great  peasants'  rising  of  ijSr. 
PMMatt'  '^^'^  rebellion,  brief  and  easly  suppressed  as  it 

lUinf :  was,  is  one  of  the  must  interesting  events  of  mcdi- 
ittfTMt  gcTOl  English  history.  It  is  the  first  emergence  of  a 
"  power  then  unknown,  but  recognised  in  our  own  day 

as  potentially  supreme.  It  is  the  first  clear  utterance  of  that 
great  mats  of  men  irho  for  centuries  had  l>een  dumbly  pro- 
riding  materials  for  the  history  in  which  ihcir  rulers  acted. 
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ll  throws  a  vivid  light  upon  a  chain  of  causes  which  in  the  end 
were  4:o[ii])letcl>'  t<)  tmnxrurm  ihe  M>['iiil  stnlc  of  England. 
And  it  rudely  shatlcrs  the  belief,  bom  of  the  study  of  pariia- 
mentury  history,  ihsit  :itl  the  fears  and  wishes  of  ihv  people 
were  now  duly  collected  every  year  within  four  walls  at  West- 
min«ter.  After  all,  there  were  wild  h<>|K:s  and  schemes  in  the 
nation's  heart  of  which  its  worthy  reiirtsciitativi-*  had  never 
dreamed.  Hut  it  had  noi  been  taught  the  polite  expression  of 
ihein  i  and  now,  pressed  t)y  the  puzxle  of  life,  it  suddenly  rose 
from  its  toil  and  went  out  with  spears  and  dubs  to  persuade 
its  masiiTs.  The  miuters  were  not  convinced,  but  the  nation 
had  had  a  lirst  lesson  in  speaking  its  mind. 
Iti  ebisf  Chief  among  the  many  immediate  causes  of  tlie 

immadiata  rising  was,  as  we  have  all  been  told,  the  pla^e 
eauM.  called  the  Black  DeJith,  with  its  elTects  upon  agri- 
culture, and  the  clumsy  elTorl*  of  I'arliamcnt  to  restore  what 
never  could  be  reslotcd.  Immediate  causes,  however,  become 
stKh  only  by  their  relation  to  other  events,  and  Ihe  Black 
Death  owed  its  influence,  as  the  riun^  its  imiwriance,  to 
changes  in  the  statu  of  rural  Kngland  which  had  been  the 
affiiir  not  of  months  but  of  centuries.  The  distinctive  feature 
Hfdiievai  of  c^^'y  wiodiaevnl  society  was  as  we  have  seen,  (hat 
lud  not   merely  one  clasa  but   the   nhole  nation    wax 

■7(t«m.  directly  eonnccied  with  the  land.  The  nobles  paid 
for  tht-irs  by  military  .M-rvii-e,  the  eleigy  by  maties  and  pmyent, 
the  free  tenants  by  money  rents  ;  and  the  villeins  earned  their 
modest  .ihare  by  cultivating  both  their  own  field*  and  every- 
body else's.  This  class  had  suffered  many  things  at  the  hands 
of  ila  mailers.  [|  had  iKen  ignored,  despised,  and  opjirrstcd  ; 
it  had  no  rights  of  cilieenship,  no  access  to  the  national  eourts 
of  law,  Kui  Che  villeins  could  never  be  deprt>'ed  of  their  hutd 
upon  Ihe  land,  for  their  privileges  were  a.s  carefully  recorded 
as  their  duties,  and  ihry  were  protected,  even  if  they  were 
opprexxed,  by  the  custom  of  the  manor.  'ITiis  bdng  so,  they 
.  .  (ould  not  but  profit  by  every  clianj^e  which  jirogress 
ahangM.  brought.  I'upubtion  increased,  and  the  villeins 
bom  upon  any  one  ruanor  became  more  numerous 
than  was  neces.saT7  for  the  cultivation  of  the  land.     After  the 
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statute  Quia  Emftorfs,  again,  the  number  of  small  frcehoMets 
incre&sed  with  Mme  rapidity,  and  thete  <:ould  not,  lik«  the  great 
lords,  support  a,  snarm  of  servile  dependants.  The  result  w»a 
Oondiiion  '^1"'  ''"^  pMsunls,  keeping  their  own  land,  paid  for  it 
ot  ths  %'ci)'  generally  by  money  rents  instead  of  hy  labour; 
paaunu.  [ii^t  ,i,gj._  again,  were  commonly  paid  in  money  tor 
the  services  they  still,  of  course,  in  most  aiscs  rendered  the 
landlord  ;  and  that  the  surplus  drifted  off  lo  the  ivars  or  to  th« 
towns,  where  they  joined  a  craft  and  earned  their  freedom. 
A  majority  of  the  cultivnlors  of  the  land  in  the  fourteenth 
century  were  at  once  small  tenants  and  hired  labourers^ still 
servile  in  theor>-,  but  in  pmcltcc  almost  free,  and  very  (airly 
prosperous. 

Horror*  Upon  this  state  of  things  came  the  great  plague 

attli«  — 'the  foul  death  of  England '^its  first  and  most 
plafM.  terrible  visitation  in  1348,  others  not  quite  so  over- 
whelming a  few  years  later.  In  itself  it  was  after  all  a  cata- 
strophe almost  great  enough  to  mark  an  epoch  m  history. 
Often  as  the  story  has  been  told,  we  of  modern  days  con 
scarcely  picture  the  ««nes  the  chronicltis  describe.  In  Bristol 
'almoy  the  whole  sucngth  of  the  town  died.'  At  I.eicester 
700  \Knx>ns  M\  in  one  small  parish.  3K0  in  nnother.  Shep- 
herds and  their  sheep  were  struck  down  together,  and  tlieir 
Iwdics  lay  roiling  in  the  fields.  It  has  been  seriously  estimated 
that  throughijut  the  country  one-lialf  of  the  population  died. 
And,  ch.iraclerisiically  of  the  age,  nothing  is  heard  of  any 
attenipt  to  lessen  the  horrors  of  the  plague,  very  little  of  any 
attempt  lo  escape  them.  The  chief  anxiety  was  to  place  the 
last  ceremonies  of  their  religion  writhin  reach  of  those  who 
were  being  thus  swept  away.  Tl»e  Pope  granted  full  remission 
of  sins  to  anyone  absolved  in  peril  of  death;  Jind  ci'crybody 
was  to  choose  a  confessor  at  his  will.  The  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
gave  [KjwL-rs  to  every  priest  in  his  diocese  to  absolve  tlie  dying 
with  full  episcopal  authority,  cxce])t— an  odd  exception— on 
matters  of  debt.  The  fear  of  sudden  death  was  such  that 
'  there  were  very  few,'  as  the  chronicler  remarks  with  a  certain 
measure  of  mild  astonishment,  'who  cared  alwut  riches  or 
anything  else,' 
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It  ms  inevitable  ihai  the  puor,  worw  housed, 
lu  •Smu,  ,  I    .      .  I    >     ■  ■    -  - 

Rorsc    fed,   hnraer    worked  than    iheir    Kupenore, 

should  fall  in  even  peater  imnibers.  The  dfeci  upor)  agricul- 
ture was  for  the  time  absolutely  disastrous.  The  harvest  was 
not  reaped,  and  rotted  where  it  lay ;  the  land  wrent  unploughecl  ; 
the  sheep  died  in  thousands  of  disease  and  neglect.  While 
the  plague  raged  no  one  I'ared,  hut  when  the  lords  and  their 
meQ  began  to  look  about  them  again  they  made  discoveries. 
The  lords  found  that  ruin  sUred  thein  in  the  lace.  Not  only 
did  iheit  own  fields  lie  uncultivated,  but  the  holdings  of  their 
tenants,  falling  empty  all  round,  failed  to  supply  the  rents  of 
money  01  of  produce  which  were  due  from  them.  Practically 
no  labourers  could  be  hired,  while  tenants  could  hardly  be 
induced  l>y  extravagant  promises  of  reduction  in  rent  to  lake 
up  the  land.  This  cloud  of  disaster  had  however  a  very 
bright  silver  lining,  whtdi  was  turned  full  towards  the  i)easant 
class.  The  dixcnvcry  of  the  labourers  was  that  they  could 
command  alinoM  any  wages  they  pleased,  and  even 
In  wwM.  ''"^''  "'"''"^  the  gliding  of  their  services  a  favour.  The 
position  musi  have  been  highly  agreeable  to  men 
who  had  nc\cr  heard  of  trade  unions  ;  and  we  can  scarcely 
^^  wonder  that  ihcy  took  what  they  could  get  from 
Iftadl»rd*.  landlords  who  in  their  first  dismay  thought  of  no- 
thing but  h«w  to  see  some  measure  of  activity 
TGStored  upon  tlicii  estates. 

Hut  when  the  clatscs  which  sulTer  in  any  national 
Laboiun*.  rnisforiune  are  also  the  classes  having  the  largest 
share  in  the  government,  some  attempt  to  help  them 
is  not  likely  to  lie  long  delayed.  The  Statute  of  labourers, 
passed  at  the  end  of  1 341),  was  the  remedy  which  first  suggested 
itself  to  the  Parliamentary  mind.  It  cenamly  showed  a  reck- 
less dbrq^ard  of  the  eternal  laws  of  political  economy,  but 
these  rarely  win  much  veneration  from  the  people  who  are  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  wall.  1'he  statute  naively  directed  that 
the  customary  wages  and  no  more  should  be  paid  to  the 
UbourCTS,  under  pain  of  heavy  penalties  to  fall  both  on  him 
who  gave  and  him  who  took,  But  if  the  peasants  did  not 
know  that  they  hod  economics  on  their  side  they  soon  found  , 
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tliai  they  h-id  human  natun: ;  the  lords  contmiKtl  to  pay  wi 

at  an  incttasf  of  50  or  loo  per  cent,  because  their 
IwtiLMi.  necessities  prcsstil  them,  jnd  il  wn*  t^rj  certain 
that  :htt  king  could  not  |ilace  a  constable  in  every 
mcsdow  and  licld  to  sec  thai  the  law  was  ol>e)'ed.  Quite 
naturally,  though  the  chroniclers  relate  it  with  sorrow,  'the 
labourers  were  so  lifted  up  and  obtiinnte  that  they  would  not 
listen  tu  the  king's  command.'  1'hc  \'icw  taken  at  court  seems 
to  have  been  that  both  parties,  employers  and  employed,  w^re 
equally  eontuniuoious.  A  great  numl>er  of  labourers  were 
imprisoned  and  made  to  swear  that  ihcy  would  work  for  the 
olil  rate  of  waj;ifs  ;  while  large  fine*  were  levied  upon  nearly 
all  holders  of  land  to  punish  them  for  their  share  in  the  general 
disregard  of  the  statute.  The  peculiar  irony  of  the  Utter 
measure  lay  in  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  the  landlords  were 
quite  innocent  of  |iaying  higher  wagt^s  than  liefore,  l>M:ause 
being  unable  to  find  any  labourers  they  had  had  no  opportunity 
of  paying  wages  at  all. 

Sucli  childish  legislation  as  this  could  create 
discoriicnt,  but  it  could  never  ha*c  prepared  the 
way  for  a  great  revolt.  \Vlien  the  lords,  hovrever, 
became  themselves  aware  of  its  futility,  thej-  hit 
upon  a  new  method  which  jwoved  fur  the  time  much 
more  cfTeaive.  They  remembered  that  these  men  who  claimed 
(o  a.sk  thdr  own  price  for  their  labour  were,  after  all.  Itoutid 
by  the  conditions  of  their  birth  to  render  it  without  payment 
of  a  penny.  They  declared  that  the  whole  system  of  money- 
rents  and  money-wages  was  a  modem  slnicture  without  any 
foundation  in  !»»■.  They  searched  the  manor  rolls  for  proof 
of  the  sen-ile  birth  of  every  |>ea.-uint  on  their  lands,  and  for  the 
record  of  the  labour-rents  due  from  him  in  return  for  his 
holding.  For  thirty  years  after  the  first  viait  of  the  plague  iJib 
struggle  had  gone  on,  growing,  no  doubt,  more  bitter  as  the 
oouniry  gradually  lilled  up  again.  In  the  cases  where  the 
lalKiurers  were  able  to  hold  out  for  mone>'  payments,  they 
seem  to  have  received  them  at  the  higher  rates; 
eontutt.  **"'  ™'"'>'  others  must  have  been  forced  to  submit 
to  the  demands  whi<:h  were  in  reality  a.«  unjust  as 
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if  tbcy  had  never  bran  Iteard  of  befote.  The  pcasanu  gave 
unwUliiig  service,  and  did  not  forget  their  debt  to  ihate  who 
encted  it. 

The  state  of  feeling  ihus  created  wat  the  leading 
cause  of  the  ri.ting  in  1361,  bul  by  no  meann  the 
only  one.  Indeed  the  cries  of  the-  rebels  were 
altnoit  AH  numerouK  as  the  counties  in  which  ihcy 
rose.  There  were  the  jouineyinen  of  the  towns  indignant  at 
the  stupid  scllishncss  of  the  merchant  guild ;  there  were  the 
village  politicians  who  detested  government  by  factions  at 
court ;  there  were  the  socialists  and  visionaries  who  were  well 
read  in  Pitn  Plowman  and  had  heard  of  Wyclif's  startling  doc- 
trine of  '  lordship  in  grace.'  Tlie  imposition  of  a  poll  tax  was 
a  measure  well  calculated  to  set  a  spark  to  all  this  guni>owdeT. 
The  exaction  had  all  tiie  (lualities  which  make  a  lax  detest- 
able;  it  was  new,  it  was  inquisitorial,  it  was  impossible  tu 
evade.  Soon  after  it*  second  collection  wa^  ordwed  tlic  revolt 
brolce  out. 

It  ii  almost  a  disappointment,  after  all  the  pre- 
paration and  organiution,  the  preaching  and  the 
myslcry,  after  the  men  of  Kent  and  Bssex  and 
Hertford  had  camped  round  l.ondon,  and  their 
fellows  in  the  more  distant  shires  had  followed  their  lead  so 
well,  to  find  that  witliin  a  fortnight  the  revolt  was  at  an  end. 
We  should  not  have  been  sorry  to  hear  that  the  Kentish  men 
cefiiscd  to  be  tricked  by  the  young  king's  promise  of  freedom, 
and  that  Wat  Tyler  met  with  a  better  fate  than  death  without 
a  licariitg.  Perhaps  EnglisUnien  have  the  lav-abiding  instinct 
too  deeply  rooted  in  ihcm  to  carry  out  a  rebellion  «rith  con- 
sistency and  bloodshed ;  certain  it  i.s  that  xhtn  the  peasants 
had  liurncd  a  great  many  manor  rolls  and  similar  accounts  and 
had  murdered  Iwn  or  tliree  prosperous  gentlemen,  they  were 
ready  to  accept  the  false  pledges  of  the  Go\-emment  and  lay 
down  their  arms.  When  the  country  was  tranquil,  the  king 
and  the  council  had  only  to  withdraw  their  promises  of 
cnfranchmcmcni  and  hope  that  everytliitig  would  go  on  as 
l>efore.  In  a  sense,  no  doubt,  everything  did  ;  England  mu 
not  cut  up  into  little  communes  as  some  of  the  rcMs  had 
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dreamed ;  tlic  Chuich  was  not  purified  in  a  Axf  ;  the  dintiitC' 
tion  betwi-t-n  lord  and  ritldn  was  not  swept  .iway.  But  in 
Cratlniu-  ^'^^''^y  '''*  chains  which  bound  the  peaaani  to  tlic 
bn<l  were  broken.  I.iiier  generations  Tound  thac 
ihcy  had  gained  their  freedom,  but  found  also  that 
freedom  which  meant  separation  from  ihc  land  was 
b]f  no  means  an  immixed  blesMnji.  Then:  were  ot 
course  on  the  one  hand  those  who  (Mospercd,  who  rented 
lands  on  leaie,  who  heiix^  (o  form  the  yeoman  class  of  the 
c?i)5uing  centuries  and  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  substantial 
commons.  Kiit  there  were  niso  those  who  found  that  in 
winning  back  iheir  human  blitlin'itht  of  freedom  they  liad  too 
haatil)' llungaw.iy  their  mt»«  of  puttAgc.  From  the  reign  of 
ITnr  Richard  II.  onwards  there  were  two  new  problems 

pntUtnu  in  Englishdomuticpolitics:  problems  which  arc  now 
eieated.  familiar  to  m  as  the  questions  of  agricultural  depres- 
sion and  of  provision  for  ihe  destitute.  In  feudal  days  the 
villein  had  to  perform  laborious  services  to  enm  his  livelihood, 
but  earn  it,  at  any  rate,  he  did.  Under  the  new  sysieni  the 
landkffds  very  commonly  found  that  they  could  not  afford  to 
pay  such  wages  a.s  the  labourers  could  afford  to  take,  and 
unfortunately  for  the  peasant,  the  remedy  lay  ready  to  hand. 
Bnalomrt  'I'hroughout  the  lificcnlh  and  sixteenth  centuries  a 
ariudfttr  (Koceis  went  steadily  on  by  which  a  great  proportion 
puun.  of  English  soil  was  changed  from  arable  land  into 
juulure.  Sheep  paid  best  for  ihc  landowner,  and  fewer 
labourers  were  needed ;  the  value  of  land  went  up,  wages  went 
down.  It  would  lead  us  too  fur  to  trace  to  the  end  the  history 
of  this  revolution,  for  some  of  its  effects  were  such  as  we  can 
still  feci  to-day.  Hut  beginning  from  the  statutes  of  1389, 
which  aimed  at  preventing  migration  from  the  counlr)'  to  the 
CondltloB  to*ns  *nd  at  provision  for  the  impotent  poor,  we 
otIn«tuli  shall  find  evidence  enough  in  the  legislation  of  I'udor, 
«pioaI>  of  Stuart,  and  of  Hanoverian  time*  that  the  English 
agricultUTiil  labourer  stood  for  better  or  for  wone 
n  a  footing  (luite  different  from  that  of  his  fellows  in  any 
European  country. 

The  immediate  succe&ses  of  the  rebels  were  not  great,  but 
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what  at  any  tstc  they  did  was  thoroughly  lo  frighten 
John  of  Oaunt.  They  Kcemed  to  have  expressed 
so  hearty  a  detestation  of  the  man  and  tiis  methods, 
that  even  when  thousands  of  ihetn  had  been  exe- 
cuted ai>d  all  wa«k  quiet  (he  duke  cuuld  not  regain  courage  or 
inclinaiion  to  |>lay  his  old  part  at  court,  l-'roin  this  time  he 
withdrew  into  the  luick^und  and  left  to  \\vi  son  Henry  of 
Derby  and  to  his  brother  Ciloucestcr  the  leadership  of  the 
Ijincastrian  interest  -  the  coiisiitutional  parly  or  the  turbulent 
party,  as  it  may  be  called  according  to  the  taste  of  the  historian. 
The  game  which  the^e  men  had  to  play  inevitably  became  more 
difficult  as  time  went  on.  Richard  II.  wa«  growing  up  to 
manhood,  and  wns  exhibiting  some  of  those  conflicting  qualities 
which  make  his  persona]  character  a  more  complete  puzzle 
than  that  of  any  other  of  our  kings.  U'a^t  he  a  careless  and 
indolent  iriller,  visited  by  an  occasional  flash  of  genius  in  the 
management  of  men  ?  Was  he  the  typical  royal  despot,  self- 
decnved  into  the  belief  that  hia  will  is  the  only  possible  law? 
Or  was  he  in  intention  at  least  a  sufficiently  good  sovereign  of 
the  mediaeval  kind,  unfortunate  ehicfiy  in  his  sur- 
ObiLKct«T  toundings  and  in  the  strength  of  the  oi>poKition  with 
jL  which  he  had  to  deal  ?     His  rcign  seems  to  supply 

evidence  for  the  supposition  that  he  was  any  one  of 
lltese,  ot  all  by  turns.  Certainly  his  subjects  came  to  a  vcty 
definite  conclusion  ;  but  who  can  aay  how  far  they  visited  on 
the  king's  head  the  evils  of  the  time,  or  were  instruments  in 
the  hands  of  an  ambitious  family  ? 

The  first  unexplained  puwle  is  how  tlic  young 
king  can  have  been  induced,  after  his  display  of 
courage  and  resource  at  the  meeting  with  Wat  Tyler 
in  1381,  to  retire  again  as  he  did  into  obscurity  behind  his 
uncles'  chairs.  His  inactivity  did  not,  it  is  true,  prevent  Glou- 
cester's parly  from  having  within  five  years  loud 
fJyjJJJ*  oomplainti  to  make  of  him,  but  probably  it  would 
have  been  difficult  for  any  manner  of  king  to  satisfy 
the  leading  nobles  of  the  lime.  The  disturbance  of  t386  was 
the  old  story  of  an  attack  by  the  barons  on  the  king's  friends. 
Pciha|is  their  mi>tivcs  were  wholly  ignoble,  j>erhap»  some  right 
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lay  on  their  side.     Neither  Clou«sier  nor  his  brother  of  Vork 
could  be  called  a  national  kadcr  or  i-i-m  a  particularly  honest 
man,  >■«  the  Earl  of  SuJTolk  and  Robert  de  Vere,  Richard's 
chonen  odvixcrs,  seem  to  have  merited  some  at  least  of  the  evil 
things  said  of  them.     Suffolk  wa.f  at  any  rate  impeached  and 
driven  from  court  in  1 386,  and  the  king's  two  uncles,  after  form- 
ing the  Usual  commiltre  of  Iwtons,  cook  over  the  royal  duties 
wiih  a  rcadines-iwhichdidcrcdil  either  to  their  amhition  or  their 
patriotism.     This  situation  gave  the  signal  for  one  of  Richard's 
brilliiini  strokes,  in  which  we  recognise  the  boy  who 
faced  the  rebels  and  miss  the  indolent  youth  who 
had    idled    away    the    lost    fivi:    yi;aiN.     He    touted 
ihrwugh  ihc  country,  apprtling  to  ihe  [wople  against  the  selfish 
policy  of  the  dukes,  using  his  personal  gifts  to  stir  popular 
feeling  in  his  own  favour ;  he  persuaded  or  forced  the  judges 
to  declare  the  committee  uncon.itilutional  and  the  impeachment 
illegal ;  within  a  year  he  had  his  friend  SuRblk  back  at  toun 
and  Vork  and  CUoucesler  out  in   the  cold.    The)*  were,  of 
course,  very  far  from  content  to  remain  there,  and,  after  a  few 
months  in  which  civil  war  seemed  terribly  near,  another  political 
transformation  placml  CUouci-ster,  the  leading  spirit,  in  power 
again.     Together   wilh  Henry  of  Derby,  son  of  the  Duke  of 
I^ancastcr,  and  the  carls  of  Nottingham,  Warwick, 
and  Arundel,  he  'appealed'  Suffolk  and  others  of 
trcuson;  and  backed  by  a  I'niliamenl  which  showed 
a  most  un  Hngli.sh  taste  for  hasty  condemnation,  the  appellants 
carried  their  [wint  by  wholesale  execution  of  those  who  had 
beirn  Against  ihein  in  the  preceding  year.     The  English  aristo- 
cracy could  win  no  glory  in  this  kind  of  warfaic,  and  perhaps  it 
was  OS  ncH  for  ilieir  credit  that  the  records  of  so  many  noble 
houses  were  soon  to  be  washed  out  in  blood. 

The  young  king,  however,  rose  to  the  occasion 
once  n)Otc,  and  appeared  in  (he  new  character  of  a 
bold  yet  politic  statesman,  sUnding  firmly  u|>on  his 
own  tights,  yet  careful  to  respect  those  of  others. 
In  13S9  he  quietly  claimed  the  |to»ilion  due  to  him  a»  King  of 
I':ngland  and  dismissed  Ihc  lords  appellant  from  his  council 
Whether  tliese  gentlemen  n^rc  simply  too  much  astonished  to 
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protest,  or  wbeiber  the  country  had  given  some  indtcation  of 
decided  r«eling,  ii  i&  not  easy  to  ^y ;  but  it  certainly  appeais 
that  their  resisunce  was  conlincd  to  a  subwqucnt  petition  to 
be  received  back  into  the  king's  favour.  The  really  odonithing 
thing,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  Richard  wa§  alterwards  deposed 
for  despotism  and  miMule,  is  that  during  thu  eight 
years  foltoning  this  <oup  d'ftat  he  governed  with 
ability,  inoderation,  and  succe»a.  He  made  no 
attempt  to  collect  the  scattered  rTBgmcnts  of  the  old  court 
party.  He  admitteti  the  appellant  earix  to  a  fair 
share  of  power,  'i'hc  enactments  which  hi?  passed 
aii;  creditable  to  himself  and  hi»  adviwrx,  while  the 
one  wtuch  he  refused  to  past  was  a  di^acc  to  its  promoters. 
The  Siaiulex  of  I'rovisor).  atnl  Pricniunire  were  repeated,  trade 
w.is  regulated,  the  number  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  in- 
creased ;  the  petition  against  '  maintenance,'  which  simply 
amounted  to  intimidation  inthecouruof  law,  became  a  statute; 
but  the  request  of  the  Commons  that  villeins  should  be  for- 
bidden to  acijuire  lands  or  send  their  children  to  school  was 
promptly  rejected.  'Hie  king  mndc  two  very  fairly  successful 
expeditions  to  Ireland,  where  the  system  of  conquest  by  private 
enterprise  etKOuragcd  by  the  early  I'lantagencts  was  producing 
its  niuural  result  in  strife  and  turmoil.  On  the  whole  Richard 
laboured  industriously  to  preserve  the  country  in  a  condition  of 
Iranquiliitymorccomplcte  than  had  been  enjoyed  for  many  years, 
y^  According  to  one  theory  of  Richard's  chaiacter, 

tbaoriMof  these  eight  prosperooot  yean  were  a  period  of  con- 
Xlehard'i  tinuous  dissimulation  on  ibo  part  of  the  kinj;,  a  time 
Mtl«n.  during  which  for  his  own  xini'stcr  purposes  he  sup- 
pressed his  naturally  tyrannous  instincts  and  lulled  his  [>coplc 
into  a  JaUc  sense  of  security.  According  to  a  second  theory, 
he  was  sincere,  but  was  kept  on  the  right  path  solely  by  affec- 
tion for  his  wife,  Anne  of  Bohemia,  a  lady  whose  influence  for 
good  threateneil  at  one  time  10  become  a  sort  of  Kin^  Charles's 
head  in  narTati«x:s  of  fuurtcenlh  century  history.  But  what- 
over  may  luve  been  the  ical  supports  of  this  surprisingly  good 
government,  it  was  not  destined  to  stand.  In  1394  the  fabric 
was  shaken  by  the  death  of  the  queen  and  of  John  of  (iiiuni's 
wifci  by  his  marriage  with  Catherine  Swynfbrd  and  the  subw- 
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quent  legitimiiiation  of  her  children,  by  Gloucat< 
"h'^a!^*'  discontent  at  this  iind  other  favours  bestowed  upon 
ai*tr*ttmi.  ''■^  brother.     In  139;  Ac  whole  structure  fell  with 

a  crash,  and  Richard  was  soon  trampting  with  suicidal 
audacity  on  tl)e  constitutional  usigL-s  he  had  $0  carefully 
maintained.  Two  of  the  former  u|>]n;tl.im.i,  the  Kails  of  Hcrby 
and  Notiinj^liam,  united  with  the  king  for  the  destruction  of 
the  rest :  Arundel  iras  executed  for  his  tieajton  of  ten  )-ears 
ago,  Gtouct:ster  escajied  and  died  abroad,  Warwick  was  im- 
prboned  for  life.     But  Richard  did  not  .stop  at  [Krsonat  revenge, 

A  petition  from  the  Commons  which  criticiiied  the 
^eSo*  administration  was  violently  rejected,  and  the  life 
thforr.       <^  ^^  petitioner  ilireatened ;  whtle  court  influence 

was  so  far  brought  to  bear  u[X)n  election.s  thai  a  sub- 
servient Parliament  not  only  ^rante<l  the  kinft  supplies  for  life, 
but  aiscnttd  to  his  wild  assctiion  of  unassailable,  divinely 
brstowcd,  and  absolute  power. 

The  nation  found  itself  focc  to  face  with  a  despot 

as  unscrupulous  a«  any  that  had  yet  occupied  the 

throne,  and  a  good  deal  more  dangerous.  The 
whole  system  of  free  and  constitutional  government  seemed 
threatened  with  destruction.  The  safeguards  wrested  by  the 
barons  from  thcstruggling  John,  the  concessions  hna I ly  exacted 
from  his  slippery  son,  the  great  institutions  nursed  into  life  by 
Edward  I.  and  carefully  protected  by  (he  nation  during  the 
succeeding  reigns^  all  this,  if  Richard  were  left  upon  the  throne, 
was  to  weigh  nothing  against  the  caprice  of  a  man  whose 
sanity  many  had  begun  to  call  in  question.  Every  Knglish 
instinct  must  have  rikeii  in  revolt  anicing  the  people.  Their 
common  sense  condemned  the  folly  of  Richard's  assumptions, 
their  pride  of  possession  resented  t)ie  attack  on  inntiiutions 
especially  their  own,  their  obstinacy  refused  to  admit  that  [he 
long  struggle  against  roj'al  tyranny  was  to  end  after  all  in 
defeat  To  us  who  can  foresee  the  Tudor  reigns,  the  deposition 
of  Richard  II.  appears  no  more  than  a  jKislponcincnc  of  the 
dc&poiic  period ;  but  to  men  of  the  lime  it  must  have  seemed 
that  they  stood  at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  Vet,  as  happens 
so  curiously  often  when  a  cJiange  it  the  result  of  deep-seated 
feeling,  events  seemed  aaually  to  turn  upon  a  niaitei  of  trivial 
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iiDporiancc.  Kichatd's  two  new  supporters,  Henry  of  Derby 
and  ihc  liarl  of  Nottingham,  had  a  quurral,  and  the  kinjt,  to 
rid  himself  contfortahly  of  all  complications,  condemned  them 
both  to  exile.  It  was  in  his  next  step  that  he  ovcrrt^achcd 
himndf.  At  the  beginning  of  131(9  John  of  Gaunt  died,  and 
Kichard,  choosing  to  regard  Henry  of  Derby  as  disinherited, 

took  ]>osse»w)n  of  the  l^^ncnsttiun  c^ute^.  The 
uwion  opportunity  was  too  ijood  a  oni:  for  the  new  head  of 
ofDnbj.    '^<-'   hotite  of  l^ncastcr  to  neglect.     Choosing  a 

time  when  the  Icing  was  absent  in  Ireland,  he  landed 
on  the  Yorkshire  coast  and  marched  «oiithu*jrds,  declaring  his 
only  object  to  be  the  resumption  of  his  otates,  whil«  men 
Hocked  to  his  standard  as  if  the  future  of  England  hung  upon 
Henry  of  l^ncaster's  material  prosperity.  But  all  kne«-  that 
the  Ciown  was  the  prize  at  which  he  aimed  and  that '  coitslitu- 
lional  government '  was  the  motto  his  banner  should  have 

bome.     When  Richard,  who,  unaccountable  to  the 

fffBifhBrt  '^'^  >''^''^^'' '°  ^"'^  '^'"'^  without  laying  hand  toswond, 
had  been  lornully  dejioscd,  Henry  claimed  the 
throne  as  descended  'in  ri^ht  line  from  Henry  11!.,'  for,  as 
belonging  to  the  younger  branch,  he  could  claim  no  more; 
but  the  archbishop  did  not  lead  him  to  his  throne  until  '  the 
estates  with  one  accord  agnjctl  that  he  should  reign  over  them.' 
The  nation  had  freed  itself  for  the  time  from  kings  ruling  by 
right  of  birth  alone,  and  the  ground  wa-i  clear  for  the  conxtilu- 
tional  lysicn)  which  was  the  best  that  medieval  England  could 
devise 
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CHAPTER   VI 

UtOUKVAL  CONSTITUTIONALtbM   AMD   ITS   DOWNFALL 


When  Henry  of  Lancas^er  mounted  the  ihrone  of 
*"*V,  England  as  King  Hcnrj*  IV.  the  restless  ambitions 
Em?  IV.  which  for  generations  had  haunted  his  house  attained 
at  last  iheir  full  (calisalion.  He  nas  the  first  to 
claim  the  Crown,  but  evcr)onc  knew-  that  he  was  not  the  first 
to  covet  it.  Vet  he  won  the  j>ri)te  more  by  the  blunders  of  his 
opponents  than  by  any  transcendent  merit  in  himself.  Richard 
was  intolerable,  an<l  the  l^nca^itriun  of  his  time  wan  Ickk 
dangerous  than  any  who  had  come  before ;  so  the  nation 
A  aeniti-  """^^  'i'  conditions  and  look  the  better  chance  of 
tnttonal  the  two.  Uoih  parties  found  out  in  due  course  what 
eaperi-  ihcy  had  got  by  the  Ijorguin.  The  king  died  a  dis- 
"''''  "  appointed  man,  for  his  object  lesson  was  too  simple 
to  be  misunderstood.  The  ]>eople,  slower  to  liMrn,  were  con- 
vinced at  last  by  a  demonstration  in  blood  and  siccl  that  even 
a  (joverninent  prevented  from  governing  was  mil  the  cure 
for  every  national  ill.  Henry's  accession  brought  England  a 
long  step  nearer  to  ihc  Wan  of  the  Roses. 

Edward  III.  had  certainly  served  his  country  ill 
when  he  rwircd  five  ambitious  sons  to  manhood, 
but  for  Ihc  source  of  the  evil  which  was  to  come 
upon  England  we  must  look  further  back.  Henry  HI. 
had  not  been  a  man  of  many  ideas,  yci  he  appean  to 
have  originated  a  certain  kind  of  royal  policy  destined  to  have 
serious  results.  To  hin)  more  than  to  any  previous  king 
except  his  father  it  was  brought  home  how  great  a  drawback 
to  sovereignty  is  the  existence  of  subjects  who  know  their 
riglil*  and  can  claim  them.  His  plan  therefore  was  simply 
to  inuisform  his  most  dangerous  o[>ponents  into  his  firmest 
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supporters  by  bestowing  the  principal  earldoms  upon  members 
of  ihc  royal  fiimily.  Utifortututely  for  Henry's  clc^oendanU 
this  policy  rested  u|>on  a  certain  miscalculation.  History  does 
not  tend  to  convince  us  that  family  lies  have  any  parlicubir 
sanctity  in  the  vyvA  of  politician*  nambiing  for  power,  or  that 
princes,  and  even  humbler  men,  omnoi  Imle  their  brothers 
and  cou.\in-(  iit  heurlily  as  anybody  eUc.  Orienial  monarch» 
who  murder  all  their  male  relatives  have  at  least  the  merit  of 
consistency,  while  the  Pbntagenets'  remedy  for  civil  disorder 
tunied  to  poison  on  their  hands.  In  Edward  II.'s  reign, 
Thomas  of  Lancsster,  c»u>iii  of  the  king  .\n<\  lord  of  five 
earldoms,  created  the  tradition  of  opposition  to  the  frown, 
and  the  watchword  of  those  who  deposed  Edwsird  was  revenge 

for  the  great  carl's  death.  John  of  Gaunt,  who 
luou-  niarricd  the  heiress  and  the  earldom,  added  the 
ambition.    '"''"•^"'^K  °'  *  discontented  prince  of  the  blood  to 

the  I^ncasirian  power,  and  did  more  to  endanger 
the  puacc  of  the  realm  than  any  Other  man  of  his  time.  Now 
John  of  Haunt's  son  had  sent  his  cousin  to  imprisunnient  imd 
death  and  tiad  seated  himself  upon  the  throne  to  try  tlie 
experiment  uf  gu^-erning  by  the  will  of  Parliament.  With  the 
(luesiion  whether  or  not  his  ambition  was  tin^^ed  by  genuine 
jiatriotism  and  love  of  freedom  we  have  little  concern.  History 
cannot  aiTord  to  be  too  scrupulous  in  its  judgments  or  to  talce 
much  note  cither  of  motives  or  of  metliods;  and  bad  the 
Lancastrian  experiment  been  finally  successful  the  first  of  the 
line  must  have  been  justified  in  our  tryes  if  he  bad  waded  to 
his  throne  kncedeep  in  blood.  Henry  IV'.  bon'cver  incurred 
no  such  responsibility,  and  deplorable  .is  the  fact  may  l>c 
\\is  humanity  undoubtedly  added  to  tlie  already  sufficiently 
numerous  dilficullies  of  his  rule, 

In  all  probability  Heiir)'  had  been  able  to  gues 
~?^'  that  the  laslc  he  liad  before  him  was  none  of  the 
OBltlM.       lighieit ;   but  quite   how  liurd   it  would  be,  how 

complicated  by  the  weakness  of  friends  and  the 
stubbornness  of  enemies,  by  extravagant  demands  and  in- 
sulTidcnt  iJcrformance,  by  external  di'ltuiiltiet  as  well  as  by 
domestic  problems— this  he  can  scarcely  have  suspected.    His 
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misfortune,  of  which  every  politician  will  aifprccinic  t)i«  magni- 
tude, wai  to  have  conic  into  powii  hampered  by  numerous 
l)roinise».  What  indet-d  wrouW  be  the  sorry  plight  of  ii  mtniMr)' 
of  to-day  whidi  could  count  on  keeping  its  majority 
^^^j^^^  only  by  fuirilmenl  of  its  electioneering  pledges  ?  It 
is  an  injustice  to  our  [ireinicrs  to  suppose  that  they 
would  not  iitihcr  sec  the  whole  parliauientsry  s)-stctii  ^o  by 
tile  bo^rd  than  accept  ollice  under  such  conditions.  Yet 
exactly  tliis  was  the  poeition  of  poor  Henry  of  Lancaster.  Me 
was  placed  ujion  the  throne  as  champion,  not  merely  of  Parlia- 
ment against  tlie  Crown  which  was  now  his  own,  but  of  middle- 
class  respectability  in  every  form  against  the  forces  which 
threatenod  it ;  of  the  Churdi  against  the  Ixillards  of  the 
yeomen  against  the  villeins,  of  e^x-rylhing,  judging  by  what  we 
know  of  Heiii)''s  j-outh,  with  which  he  had  little  sympathy 
against  cxcTyihinj;  with  which  he  had  much.  In  itself  perhaps 
no  tuxk  can  be  much  harder  than  tliat  of  a  man 
called  upon  to  represent  and  satisfy  a  narrow. minded 
niiddle-cta»,  newly  come  into  a  |K>sition  of  power. 
The  qualities  which  were  adniiiable  in  an  oppressed 
section  of  the  community  become  marvellously  less 
SO  in  a  pros^ierous  one,  and  its  sturdy  insistence  on  its  rights 
is  too  apt  to  develop  into  an  Insstcnce  upon  other  people's 
wrongs.  We  arc  obliged  to  respect  the  Commonit  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  but  the  gold  of  their  legislation  was  un- 
doubtedly ii)i\ed  with  a  very  great  deal  of  sand.  And  in 
Henry's  atsc  there  was  this  further  complication  iliai  he  had 
jwoniiscd  ex[>Iicitly  or  implicitly  to  these  people  more  than  he 
could  by  any  possibility  [jertoim.  With  the  Commons  expect- 
ing always  wlia I  lie  trould  not  give,  with  the  nobility  growing 
steadily  more  lurbulenl  and  destruciiiu  to  the  peace,  with  the 
shadow  of  his  dead  cousin  haunting  him  and  the  fear  of 
another  claimant  to  the  throne  contrniially  before  his  eyes. 
Henry  must  often  have  cursed  tlie  day  when  he  shifted  the 
burden  of  royalty  fiom  Richard's  shouldt^  to  his  owil 

The  question  of  money,  with  everything  it  in- 
vol^'ed,  forms  a  sort  of  thrcsd  to  whidi  nearly  all 
thai  is  of  interest  in  Henry's  reign  may  be  attached ;  and  for 
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the  rest  we  have  only  to  look  to  the  inevitable  diflicuUtea 
of  a  king  whom  nuiny  Mill  held  lo  be  n  usurper.  'Hic  first 
conapiricy,  howevtr,  th<-  rt-siili  of  Henry's  impolitic  modera- 
tion, «-n«  betrayed  in  its  cnrly  stages  nnd  easily  supprestiecl, 
and  the  king  set  himKcIC  to  the  work  of  strengthening  his 
position.  I'hc  truth  was  as  familiar  to  him  as  it  is  to  any 
modern  Chancellor  of  the  l-Achequer  that  the  way  to  gain 
populaiiljr  i«  to  remit  uxaiion  ;  and  this  plan  he  thou{;hi  it 
wdl  to  attopt  for  some  lilUc  time  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne.  A  gnvernmimt  henl  upon  retrenchment  is  commonly 
obliged  to  take  peace  alone  with  it,  and  Henry  had  no  wish  to 
lie  an  i-xctplion  to  the  rule.  Hut  in  the  internalional  (li>piiteK 
of  five  hnmlied  yuan,  u^o  (:lii)l<imacy  lud  not  yet  bccomi:  the 
unfailinf;  refuge  of  those  who  desire  delay,  and  the  uncontFort- 
sbte  habit  was  pn^valenl  of  taking  up  armt  and  killing  some- 
War  In  ''^y  ^^  *"'*"  ^  difficulties  arose.  Thus  within  a 
fcollaad  )'ear  of  hi.s  accession  Henry  found  himself  at  war 
•ad  iriiU  Scotland  and  confronted  by  the  rebellion  of 

WalM.  Ofren  (llcndower  in  Wales;  his  budget  showed  a 
deficit  such  as  makes  onhodov  linanciers  shudder,  and  his 
policy  of  non-iaxalioii  was  blown  to  the  windx.  'ITie  king  had 
Dcellae  in  '**  ""^"  '^'*'  t'arliamciit,  which,  sure  of  an  imptcgnabic 
K*ixry'i  position,  nude  iix  demands  bt-fotv  it  gave  iu  grant, 
popn-  Much  worse,  Henry'.i  popularity,  the    fruit   of  the 

'"'''y-  reaction  against  Kichard,  began  at  once  to  vrithcr 
upon  this  evidence  that  he  wa.-*  a  king  n>u<:h  a>  otiK-r  kings 
were.  Tlie  country  murmured  and  regretted  before  the  revolu- 
tion was  two  years  old 

The  war  in  Wales,  again,  was  far  from  successful,  and  the 
spectacle  of  Henry's  repeated  expeditions  to  that  region,  from 
which  he  returned  with  luid  news  and  a  draggled  army,  did 
not  tend  to  restore  his  credit  among  the  peo]ile.  Nor  did  the 
ctHomon  fate  of  kings  crowned  by  a  revolution  delay  long  in 
overtaking  him.  In  1401  Edmund  Mortimer,  unde  of  the 
boy  who,  according  to  the  rules  of  hereditary  Kuoccs^don, 
f\fftt  ihould  have  sat  upon  the  throne,  took  up  arms 
■fuaii  in  his  nephew's  name  and  joined  Owen  Glen- 
^^^  rtowiT.     Kumourc    hrgan  In  tpread    that    Richard 
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was  aliw  and  free  of  prison ;  and  these  bad  to  \x  silenced  by 
(he  svrord.  Things n-ent  so  far  asanatlcinpt  ujwn  Hent/slifc. 
Even  the  successes  in  ScoiLitid,  liie  only  );Icam  of  good 
fonune,  brought  evil  in  (heir  train,  for  the  victory  of  Homildon 
Hill  gave  (he  signal  for  the  rebellion  headed  by  the  Eart  of 
Northumberland  and  his  son,  the  famous  Harry  Uotq>ur.  As 
to  the  true  cause  of  (his,  the  must  fonnidiil>le  ri&ing  with 
which  Henry  had  to  deal,  tlierc  must  be  some  Ktlle 
uncertainty.  Great  events  have  turned  befort;  now  upon  the 
question  of  somcbodjr's  utrears  of  {Kiy,  yet  we  arc  loth  to 
destroy  Harry  Hotspur's  halo  of  romance  by  sup{>osinf;  (ha( 
he  took  up  arms  solely  because  the  king  had  left  him  a  good 
deal  ou(  of  pocket.  Vet  tliat  the  demands  for  administrative 
reform  were  merely  a  blind  was  proved  by  Hotspur's  sul)sc 
quent  alliance  with  (he  Welsh  ;  and  personal  objcc 
lion  to  Henry  as  king  he  .-(cems  to  have  had  none, 
Bui  (he  men  of  tiie  wcai  and  tlie  north  rose  and  joined  him 
the  stoiy  went  that  Richard  lay  a(  Chester  awaiting  relca.se; 
the  country  was  (hreatened  with  ciWl  war.  Henry's  prompt 
aaion  saved  his  throne,  and  if  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  where 
Hotspur  fell,  wai  in  some  sense  a  prologue  to  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses,  thcR'  was  still  to  be  a  long  pause  Iwfore  the  play  began. 
From  that  time  forward  we  seem  to  see  Henry 
clench  his  teeth  and  set  his  back  to  the  wall. 
Money  was  required  ;  Henry  called  Parliament  and 
demanded  it,  facing  the  discontent  of  .in  honestly  impoverished 
nation.  The  Coiiinions  called  for  retrenchment  on  the  navy, 
OR  the  royal  household,  on  the  (.'hurch  endowments ;  he 
resisted  where  he  could  and  yielded  where  lie  must.  The 
French  played  havoc  in  the  Channel,  and  threatened  the 
English  coasts  ;  Henry  did  his  best  to  prevent  further  mischief 
by  adroit  interference  in  the  internal  struggles  of  l-'rancc.  He 
hod  another  ret)clli«ii  to  deal  with  in  1405,  when  Scrope, 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  the  Earl  vA  Nottingluun  rose  in  arms. 
The  king  enished  the  disturlumre  and  sent  the  pR-latc  to  the 
block  with  a  callousness  wliich  shocked  his  subjects,  but  con- 
vinced the  insurgen(s  of  their  mistake.  In  140K  the  old  I-^rl 
of  Nonhumberland  made  his  final  effort  lo  iii)sel  the  throne, 
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And  paid  for  k  with  his  life.  So,  with  war  in  Wales,  with 
rebellion  in  England,  with  continual  stnif^gles  in  Parliament, 
the  reign  wore  on.  He  is  n  |k-ithct!c  ftgure,  hut  iat  fronr  a 
conlcmpiiblc  one,  thi^t  kin^  who  had  come  to  his  throne  upon 
a  full  tide  of  populaiil)'  and  goodwill,  who  suffered  so  hitler  ii 
dixillusionmcnt,  and  yet,  like  a  true  Engli.thman,  would  never 
own  himself  beaten.  What  no  doubt  he  must  have  hoped  for 
w;i.'!  an  active  and  prosperous  reign  in  which  through 
all  difficulties  he  would  have  the  loyal  support  of  the 
nftiion  and  of  the  Farliamcnt  whose  rights  he  was 
so  willing  to  admit.  \Vhat  he  had  actually  to  bear 
was  growing  unpopularily,  and  opposition  too  strongly  tinged 
with  caprice  ;  besides  thi.i,  disease  and  weakness  and  those 
family  jculousics  which  were  the  cutsc  of  medieval  royally. 
Vet  he  played  his  part  welt  to  the  end  and  left  a  hanest  of 
xucceis  for  the  son  who  caine  after  him  to  reap. 
Conitlin-  '"  !>ppreciatc  the  constitutional  importance  of 

Uoui  Henry  IV. '.t  reign  we  must  look  rather  to  the  sub- 
upMtot  Gcquenl  results  of  Ihc  position  assumt-d  by  the 
roifn.  f^oinmoiii  than  to  any  immediate  action  by  them  or 
the  council  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation  at  large.  No  great 
piece  of  legislation  dates  from  this  reign,  no  law  iras  enacted 
for  which  we  cam  look  back  with  gratitude  to  the  men  of  the 
fiftctnth  century,  'fo  feel  any  great  irstcem  for  them  at  all  we 
must  forgive  the  acts  and  the  ])ropo^U  which  were  ob\'iously 
selfish,  ari&ing  from  their  prejudices;  and  we  must  excuse 
those  which   were  merely   stupid,  arising    from   their    inex- 


Thus  the  first  great  .itaiute,  pamcd  iii  140'.  *a» 
:hc  famous,  or  infamous,  t>t  HarttUo  Comiiurtndo, 
which  provided  ihat  an  impenilcni  heretic  con- 
demned by  (he  ecclesiastical  courts  should  be 
handed  over  to  the  secular  authorities  to  die  at  th« 
stake.  This,  the  first  English  persecuting  law,  was 
an  unavoidable  concession  by  ficnry  to  the  fear  of 
criticism  in  the  Church  and  the  hatred  of  novelty  in  the 
Parliament  ;  an  evil  firai-fruit  of  a  genuinely  limited  monarchy. 
*nii«  was  the  worst  act  of  the  reign,  but  the  (Commons  won 
themselves  no  honour  by  neglecting,  in  their  anxiety  to  save 


penence. 
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Seifiih.  '^^'^  "'^  pockets,  the  iiaval  defences  of  ihe  cotintr;'; 
DM!  a(  or,  from  s.  higher  siandi>oinl,  \>y  thvir  absolute 
tb«  indiflerence  to  the   welfare  of  the  unrepresented 

Commoai,  glasses  of  their  countrymen.  Indifference,  however, 
was  not  n  fault  of  which  in  gtinvral  thty  I'otild  he  accused,  2nd 
we  can  only  lament  that  much  of  their  zeal  was  so  osionishingly 
QI.  ilUdircctcd,      It   is,   indeed,   almoitt   im{H)!tfiil>le  to 

directed  understand  how  men  of  lively  intelligence,  as  many 
*•*'•  of  these  must  have  htrcn,  should  not  have  iicrceiwd 

the  vicious  circle  in  which  they  moved.  They  deplored,  and 
very  justly,  the  disorderly  stale  of  the  nation,  the  decay  of 
justice,  jilwve  all  the  impunity  with  which  the  great  lords  over- 
rode law  and  custom  by  force  of  arms ;  but  tlu-y  foiled  10  sec 
tliat  hy  eoii.itantly  cutting  short  the  king's  supplies,  by  hamper- 
ing the  action  of  hiK  council,  by  dejirivin^  him  of  servants 
whom  he  especially  truiicd,  they  look  away  from  him  every 
weapon  which  he  might  have  used  10  fight  ihi:  growing  cviL 
I'hus,  for  example,  wc  hnd  the  Commons  in  1404  demanding 
the  removal  of  every  '  alien  '  from  the  king's  household,  and 
insiBling  upon  ihc  ludicrous  arrangement  that  a  large  jxirtion 
of  ttK-  suj>plir^  granted  for  war  should  not  l>e  i::ntrusied  to  the 
ministers,  but  lo  special  officials  elected  for  the  purpose.  In 
1406  they  explained  at  length  the  line  of  [wlicy  the)*  required 
the  king  to  adopt  for  defence  against  U'alcs  and  France,  a 
policy  of  which  the  lending  feature  was  the  idiandonment  of 
naval  defence  to  a  company  of  merchants.  In  the  same  year 
a  long  series  of  articles  was  drawn  u|>,  setting  the  narrowest 
limits  to  the  royal  authon'ty  in  every  direetion  :  while  a  council 
was  appointed  and  mistrustfully  requested  to  make  hricks 
without  strau-,  or  lo  govern  without  sup|)lics.  At  the  same 
time  a  light  is  thrown  upon  the  advantages  and  drawbacks  of 
pajTneni  by  the  day  to  memlH-rs  of  Parliament ;  for  wc  learn 
that  this  session  of  1406  was  so  prolonged  that  the  sum  due  to 
those  who  attended— and  prolonged -it  amounted  to  within 
1,000/  of  Ihe  sum  granted  to  the  king  to  cany  on  the  govern- 
ment of  England. 

All  this  temptK  u»  to  throw  the  records  of  Partianu-nt  aside 
and  to  m-onder  whether  the  mediaeval  1  lousi;  of  Commons  was 
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uAcr  all  such  »  valuable  iiislilution  a»  we  have  heen  led  10 
suppose  But  it  is  neccssaty  to  recognise  that  the  Conimonx 
of  Hcnrj^s  n.-ign,  in  spic  of  their  blunders  and  their  incoii- 
si&tenck^  were  doin^  excellent  work  for  the  future. 
It  would  bi-  absurd  to  forget  what  later  history  jo 
cIcAily  .ihov,%  that  Rnglund  ww  u  yet  by  no  means 
fri-e  from  the  danger  of  royal  dcspoli.sn*.  The 
Planii^cncls  had  been  n  self  wilk-d  nice,  and  only 
thirty  years  had  elapsed  since  John  of  Claunt  arbitrarily  iet 
aiii<lu  the  slatuti^  of  the  Good  I'arllanK-nt,  II  wa.s  most 
xatutary  for  the  grandson  of  Bdward  III.  to  be  literally  con. 
trolled  in  his  actions  by  a  n|)rescnUiivi:  assembly,  10  be  called 
to  account  for  ihe  expendituri'  of  the  national  revenues  and  to 
be  (breed  to  choose  his  adviser*  as  his  subjects  directed.  The 
administration  of  the  country  was  mined  for  the  time,  but  a 
democracy  was  made  more  possible  for  thir  future.  Our  own 
House  of  Commons  is  so  d'tx.'clly  descended  from  ihii  iiftccnih- 
century  a^ocnibly  which  in  one  .^eniie  it  te»embles  so  liitlc  that 
everj'thing  gained  by  the  one  may  fairly  be  taid  to  haw  added 
to  the  riches  of  the  oiher.  The  ijarliamenls  of  Henry  IV,  *et 
some  excellent  precederiLs,  which  were  desiini-d  10  be  useful 
long  after  the  device  of  the  responsible  executive  had  been 
discovered.  They  demanded  and  obuined  the  audit  of  public 
accounts ;  ihcy  refused  point-blank  the  king's  suggestion  that 
he  should  be  allowed  to  collect  certain  laxn  when  the  estates 
were  not  siting ;  tliey  came  very  near  to  cslablishing  the  rule 
that  money  bills  must  originate  in  the  lower  house.  In  short, 
though  Henry's  parliaments  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in 
knocking  their  heads  against  a  stone  wall,  still  they  helped  to 
point  out  the  place  where  their  descendants  might  best  climb 
over  il. 

The  king  died  in  1413,  a  broken-down  invalid 
H««rv  IV  '"^  ^  disappointed  man,  but  deriving  sonic  comfort, 
wc  may  hope,  from  the  knowledge  tlut  he  left  able 
ie])rc«;ntati\^s  l>ehin(l  him  to  uphold  the  tij^hts  of  the  Hiiu.sc 
of  Lancaster.  Wen.*  it  not  lor  the  astonishing  freaks  which 
in  royal  families  eKpceially  heredity  seems  to  play  we  might 
indeed  regard  the  character  of  Henry  \',  and  his  brotliers  aa 
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good  «vi<tt:nre  ihnt  the  first  Ijincistrian  kin^;  was  a  nun 
Charuttr   R'<-'aicT  quatUies  (han  hKioTy  has  led  us  to  .iuf>pose. 
oJliU  Henty    himself    iind    John,    iif^cmards     Duke    of 

iOM.  Bedford,  stood  both  morally  and  iniellectuAlly  in  th« 

very  front  [»nk  among  men  of  their  time  Of  the  nthcn.  oru; 
died  before  he  could  fulSi  his  promise ;  and  ih«  youngest, 
Humphrey  of  Glouc-c^lcr,  though  in  the  i-nd  ho  contHbuicd 
largely  to  the  ruin  of  Ui^  houHt,  did  so  from  the  misufjc-  of  his 
powers  rather  than  from  any  defect  in  them.  Here  at  least 
was  nothing  of  the  mediocrity  of  an  old  csia Wished  royal  rmx-, 
and  so  far  no  one  could  deny  ihnt  the  change  of  line  hud 
answered  well. 

The  first  incident  of  Henry  V.'s  short  rdgn  was 
the  persecution  of  Sir  John  Oldcasilc  for  I^llardy 
and  the  brief  insurrection  which  he  headed  after  his 
escape.  The  new  king  thus  found  immediately  thrust  upon 
him  the  one  among  hih  inherited  obKgiitionis  which  ire  may 
gue>s  him  to  have  found  most  distastefijl.  It  \%  quite  possible 
tltat  Henry  believed  he  saved  souls  by  threatening  all  heretics 
with  fire,  for  he  was  a  genuine  Catholic  of  the  simple  mediaeval 
tjp; ;  but  there  is  evidence  that  it  was  not  a  duty  he  was  by 
any  means  eaf:^  to  pcrfonn.  It  would  l)e  a{(reeable  to  believe 
that  his  distrust  of  iirchbishop  Arundel,  whom  he  at  once 
removed  from  the  Chancery,  arose  partly  from  the  fact  that 
lhij>  conscientious  prelate  had  been  the  chief  promoter  of  the 
act  Dt  IftrrttKo  Comlmrtndo.  Hut  the  heresy  of  the  Lollard)^ 
like  mo»t  doctrinal  schisms  in  England,  was  too 
much  bound  up  with  political  action  to  be  safely 
ignored  by  the  king  any  more  than  by  the  respect- 
able middle  class  in  Parliament.  The  creed  did  not  include 
any  very  definite  theory  of  government,  but  it  seemed  to  involve 
a  great  deal  of  discontent  with  the  one  which  actually  existed. 
Oldcastlc  IJccame  a  declared  relx;!,  and  his  followed  were 
apparently  much  less  concerned  with  breaking  the  law  of  the 
Church  than  that  of  the  Ktate.  There  nas  a  large  and  excited 
gathering  of  l.x>lU'irds  near  lx>ndon  ;  rumours  spread  that  a 
hundred  thousand  more  were  ready  to  rise ;  the  picssure 
of  the   safely-loving    public    would    have  driven   Henry   tf> 
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war. 


D  actev«n  if  he  himself  had  huiijj  luct:.     But  he  was  itot  the 

^K  man  to  see  the  stability  of  his  throne  endangered.  By  hix 
^B  energetic  measures  the  disnfleciion  wax  stamped  out  Almost  as 
r  quickly  as  It  had  spread,  and  though  OldcuKtle  liimsrlf  cscajK-d 

I  capture  for  iwo  or    three  years    he  became  coinparativcly 

I  powerless  for  harm. 

I  Bennvkl  '^^'^  f*^^  '414  found  Henry  already  delenninint; 

I  o(  Mi9        upon  a  renewal  of  the  great  war  with  I-'rance,  a  pro- 

ceeding of  which  the  only  possible  J uhlili cation,  to 
the  motlern  mind,  miKi  l>e  it»  brilliant  success.  It 
is  dithcult  lo  believe  that  even  Henry,  medieval  and  royal  as 
he  was,  can  have  persuaded  himself  that  his  claim  upon  the 
French  ctown  could  really  for  a  moment  hold  good  in  law. 
Even  if  Edward  III.  had  hadavalidclaim  his  right  had  passed, 
by  the  same  rules  upon  which  he  based  it,  through  the  daughter 
of  his  second  son  to  the  Karl  of  March  ;  clearly  no  shred  of  it 
could  have  giassed  to  Henr>-  V.  W'liat,  h<itte%'er,  we  must 
realise  is  that  even  upon  the  most  high-minded  men  of  the 
fifteenth  century  the  modern  idea  of  the  iniquity  of  war  had 
not  yet  dawned.  Hcnr>'  probably  looked  upon  the  contest 
with  France  as  3  fiort  of  royal  posseviiuti  itiherited  by  him  from 
bis  predecessors,  and  considered  war  in  itself  an  occupation  as 
proper  to  kings  as  Ihe  judgment  of  their  vassals,  and  as  little 
harmful  as  hunting  iheir  stags.  Shakespeare's  Henry  hotly 
repudiates  the  responsibility  for  the  souls  of  his  dead  soldiers, 
but  to  the  historical  Henry  it  probably  never  occurred  that 
there  could  be  any  question  of  such  a  diarge.  Moreover, 
being  a  statesman  as  well  as  a  general,  he  may  well 
have  thought  that  a  foreign  enterprise  was  an  excel- 
lent safety-valve  for  the  energies  of  his  subject.-!,  now 
employed  according  to  their  station  cither  in  private  war  or  in 
turbuleiioe  and  insurrection.  A  high-sounding  pretext  of  some 
sort  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  dignity  of  his  adversary',  and  this 
ctaim  upon  the  crown  was  a.s  excellent  a  one  as  need  be. 
Humony  Parliament  readily  agreed  to  the  king's  proposals 
la  Sng-  gianting  him  ituppties  with  a  readiness  and  liberality 
which  might  well  have  won  a  sardonic  smile  from 
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poor  Henry  IV.  in  \w.  grave.     All  was  uimnimiiy  and  satisfac- 
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tion  ;  ihe  amiy  scvnu  to  have  boen  collected  without  ditliculty, 
as  indeed  when  priiatc  soMieis  were  paid  at  30  pet  cciit.  over 
the  ciinriH  mtc  or  labouicrs'  wages  we  should  natuially  CX|>ect 
Soath-  1^^'  ■'  "ould.  The  ^iety  of  the  cinbarlcation  ms 
unpMn  somewhat  maricd,  it  is  true,  hy  that  ominous  episode 
''"■  known  aa.  tlit-  Southampton  !'loi.     In  its  aims  this 

conspiracy  was  like  others  of  tlio  previous  idgn,  and  hy 
Hciirj's  rusH>mar>-  ^nod  forltiiic  it  was  cmshfd  before  it  was 
ripe.  But  its  leader  was  Richard  of  Canihtidgc,  son  of  that 
I liikr  of  \'ork  who  had  liccn  one  of  l-klwaid  III. 's  numerous 
family  :  he  wai  married  lo  Amu:,  sister  of  ihc  Kart  of  March 
_  nTid  hrircss  of  (.'Urciicc ;  and  when  he  died  fur  Iii» 

Luauter.  "^ason  he  left  liehind  him  a.  son  who,  uniting  under 

thf  title  of  \'ork  the  rights  of  these  two  lines,  was  one 
day  to  challenge  the  claim  of  the  I^nncistrians  to  their  crown. 
But  the  gods  did  not  reveal  their  purposes  to  Henry  when  he 
sailed  for  France.  The  ^ory  of  his  selling  forth  with  high 
hopes  of  success  and  of  the  fulfitnieiii  of  ilio^^e  ho|>es  is  another 
of  the  stirring  chapters  in  ICnglish  history.  His  ranks  were 
desperately  thinned  hy  disease  and  thinned  again  hy  the 
nccexsity  of  leaving  a  garrison  in  the  captuied  town  of  Bar- 
fleur ;  hut  Hciirj-  had  the  courage  of  his  youth  and  his  prowcM, 
and  he  pressed  on  towards  Calais,  meeting  the  French  wheie  they 
awaited  him  at  Agincourt,  \Vithoui  detracting  for  a  moment 
from  the  excL■lienc^^  of  an  English  kin;i'*  t;eneialshi{i,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  tliat  of  hi?,  opiiont-ni,  the  Constable  of  Frajice, 
was  exceedingly  had.  l)y  showing  a  little  more  activity  he 
could  easily  during  Henry\  laboured  march  have  advanced  his 
own  army  to  the  trank  of  the  Somme  and  entrenched  himself 
there  ;  but  insttad  of  doing  so  he  wat  content  with  the  far  less 
advantageous  position  at  Agincourt,  and  merely  impeded 
where  he  might  well  have  prevented  Henry's  jiassage  of  the 
riwr.  On  the  field  he  played  his  pad  no  belter,  drawing  up 
his  immovable  masse*  of  men-at-arnis  in  close  order  to  be 
mown  down  hy  the  Knglish  arehers,  and  attempting  no  flank 

movement  of  imy  kind,     'I'he  victory  was  eoin|)lcte, 

the  slaughter  great,  and  Henry  returned  10  England 

in  a  l>la«:  of  glnry. 
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B«cpnd  Th«  second  epoch  ofthcwrur.  if  rwt  c|uite  10  bril- 

•pwb  *t  liont,  wras  as  succirssrul  as  ihe  first,  l-'rancu  «aa  still 
tk*  WM.  \Qrn,  M  she  had  been  for  a  gcriLT^tion,  by  iht-  T'trugglv 
between  die  faclioiis  of  Burgundy  uiid  Orleans  ;  Henry  aeiied 
the  opportunity  to  ally  himsi.'lf  with  the  Burgundianii,  and 
biu  supported  mndc  a  rapid  conquest  of  Normandy.  Thc 
FffHch  endeavoured  to  unite  against  the  common  danger, 
but  a  grOKt  act  of  Irwrhcry  tummillcd  hy  the  followers  of 
the  Dauphin,  who  led  the  party  of  Ork-aiis,  tai?ied  fueling 
rUn  luch  hide  to  boiling  point  once  more.  At  :\  peaceful 
Fcunrcrencc  bclvrccn  the  two  leaders  tliese  men  broke 
into  the  neutral  ground,  and  murdered  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  a  crime  which  threw  the  Queen  of  France 
^^  a«  well  as   the    viciimV    son   into    the    arm*    of 

f„y^,  Henry.  The  result  was  the  Treaty  of  Troycs,  by 
which  Henry  was  to  marry  the  French  princess 
Catlierine  and  bo  recognised  a^  heir  to  the  throne,  an  arrange- 
ment wh<we  tnedi;vvul  simj)licity  i^  almost  comics)  to  the 
>  modem  mind.  The  treaty  was  Laid  before  Parliament  uti 
Henry's  second  return  to  Knjjtaiid,  and  joyously  nitilied.  No 
cloud  had  ariu-'n  in  the  king's  absence  to  dim  tin.-  brilliant 
prospect  His  brother  Bedford  was  governing  successfully; 
the  BcAuforts,  his  undes,  gave  cordial  xupport ;  the  old  Duke 
of  York,  whose  reputation  made  him  a  danger  if  his  character 
did  not,  had  been  conveniently  killed  at  .Agincourt  In  the 
general  good  fcvling  Pjirliameiit  made  liberal  grunLt  and  in- 
BlTUCled  the  Council  to  find  security  for  all  Ihe  king's  debts. 
It  was  indeed  fortunate  for  Henry  that  he  had  no  domestic 
friciioit  to  deal  with,  fur  his  presence  was  u^ain  reciuircd  almost 
immediately  in  France.  In  141 1  the  Duke  of  Clarence  fell  in 
Rit  attack  upon  the  Dauphin  at  Ucauge  ;  Henry  hurried  back 
to  resume  his  conimund,  hut  twfori-  much  could  be 
^gBxjy.  accomplished  he  was  attacked  by  illness  and  died, 
leaving  a  son  uf  nine  months  old  to  inherit  his  sword 
and  his  crown. 

Our  view  of  Henry  ^^'s  character  and  reign  hits 

■  aliwMtar.  '*"■'"  ^"^^^^  <'"'*  ^^^  '*"■  ""  '>>'  Shake*|jeon!.  the 
historian  from  whose  verdict  there  is  no  appeal.     It 
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would  be  scarcely  possible  for  any  one  of  us  to  concdve  of 
Henry  othcrvriie  tlian  »  FulsUfTs  reckless  companion  in  hi& 
youth,  and  an  inspired  leader  of  men  in  his  maturity.  It  is  a 
mailer  of  trivial  importiinci;  if  the  evidence  for  the  first  of 
these  phases  is  Ilimsy  :  and  of  ihc  nobility  of  Hcnr/s  developed 
cbamccer  we  have  am])lc  proof  in  the  unanimou;s  pr.iises  of  bis 
contemporaries.  He  was  religious,  pure,  and  honouraUc; 
he  did  not  see  his  duty  ii«  a  modern  sovcrtijjn  would  sec  it, 
but  he  stro\«  vriih  all  his  strength  lo  do  what  ht-  believed  lo 
l>e  right.  HU  con<iU(.-st  of  France  was  not,  after  all,  mere 
slau(;hteT.  In  Normandy,  the  only  region  thoroughly  subdued, 
Henry  and  Bedford  made  a  conscientious  (.rffort  lo  introduce 
that  form  of  cunititiitional  i;overnnient  ujion  which  they  had 
been  bied  to  believe  a  nation's  welfare  must  depend.  In 
l^ngland  Ihc  king  never  once  attempted  to  use  his  great 
military  niccess  as  a  means  of  winning  back  any  of  those  royal 
prerogatives  which  hb  father  had  repudiated.  The  imditional 
view  of  Henry  \'.  scarcely  recognises,  it  is  true,  thai  like  other 
kings  he  liad  to  meet  his  Parliament,  ask  for  !(u;>j)lii::i,  and 
keep  together  a  working  council ;  and,  although  wc  may  be 
very  certain  that  he  had  to  do  all  thest-  things,  it  mattcre  the 
lc»-  ibat  wc  should  foiiget  them  liecauiie  no  constitutional 
question  of  importance  hingi-s  upon  the  few  brilliimt  years  of 
his  reijjn.  It  was  the  cltmax  of  the  I^ncastrian  prosperity,  the 
Eenith  of  medieval  constitutionalism,  a  time  not  of  sowing  but 
of  hasty  reaping.  Heniy  V.'s  success  was  the  reward  of  his 
father's  courage  and  >elf-control,  and  for  the  lime  it 
■parity.  chcaCt-d  the  country  into  believing  all  jwliticul 
I>roblenis  to  be  solved  and  the  race  of  truly  national 
leaders  to  be  found,  llie  signs  of  irouhle  to  come  passed 
unnolic«d.  'i'he  connjiiracy  of  the  Karl  of  (Jimbridge  was 
looked  at  as  the  dying  flame  of  an  old  rivaby,  not  the  first 
I  spark  uf  a  new  one.     'I'he  large  royal  family  worked  so  well 

I  together  that  no  one  remembered  how  dangerously  many  were 

I  the  dtETcrcnt  interests  it  embraced.     The  sins  of  the  great 

I  lordc  at  home  were  forgotten  in  their  excellent  service  abroad. 

^K    The  next   reign,   with    its  external    disasters,   its  unceasing 
^H    domestic  troubles,  and  its  tragic  close  amidst  llie  clash  of  aims 
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in  dm)   war,  was  to  reveal   to   England  the  extent  of  her 
fnixUtl:e. 

Wc  must  not,  however,  suppose  that  the  glory  of  the  great 
king's  rule  was  extinguished  as  he  breathed  his  Ust  like  sUgc 
lights  when  the  curtain  goew  down.  Cause  and  cOeci  seldom 
Kola  «f  prcsL-nt  ihcmsclvcs  to  the  historical  student  with 
BadfOrd  »uch  accommodating  rjtpidity.  Henry  had  left  his 
ud  eiw-  dominions  in  the  hands  of  able  men,  and  though 
'  '  their  want  of  harmony  wa'^  n  difficulty  impo^ible  to 
uwrcome.  individually  tht;y  could  still  do  much  (or  the  glory 
a»d  welfare  of  England.  Bedford,  tht.-  elder  survi\-ing  bioiher, 
received  the  ottioc  of  defender  of  the  whole  realm  and  chief 
counsellor  to  the  baby  Icing,  but  the  government  of  France 
was  10  be  ht§  chief  concern  ;  Ciloucestcr,  the  younger  brother, 
was  to  r«f)re4cnt  him  in  his  absence  Their  most  valuable 
assistant,  though  Cllouccstcr  failed  to  recognise  the  fact,  was 
their  uncle,  Bishop  Beaufort,  who  became  chancellor 
^lorlly  after  the  new  reign  began.  The  family  of 
John  of  Gaunt  by  Catherine  Swynford  seems  to  have  inherited 
a  very  fair  share  of  the  Lancastrian  ability  ;  and  its  legilimisa- 
lion,  i»u])led  with  formal  exclusion  from  inheriuitice  of  the 
throne,  had  appaiently  aiuched  its  members  lirmly  and 
interestedly  to  the  ro>-al  interett.  'I'lii-  chancellor  was  ai 
cxcdlcni  specimen  of  the  worldly-wise  ecclesiastic ;  well 
adapted  for  statesmanship  and  not  at  all  for  sainthood  ;  ambi- 
tious, yet  seldom  led  astray  by  his  ambition ;  a  trifle  unscru- 
pulous pe'hiijM  in  his  methods  but  essentially  honest  in  his 
aitns  Mo'cover,  he  ^.howed  his  loyally  and  attachment  to 
the  cuiirt  in  a  way  whiih  none  but  the  most  prejudiced  of 
administrators  could  fail  to  appreciate,  for  on  more  ilian  one 
occasion  when  ll)c  inasury  was  empty  Bishop  Beaufon's 
|)rivaie  fortune  supplied  its  needs.  The  prospects  of  domestic 
government  vx-med  excellent,  artd  Bedford  set  out  :ilmost  Jt 
once  to  carry  on  (he  series  of  triumphs  in  I'ruiice. 
'Hm:  luttle  of  (,'rcvanl  in  1423  cleared  tlie  I'rcnch 
out  of  the  territory  between  I'ait^  and  Burgundy, 
tlius  securing  the  communications  of  the  English  wiili  their 
great  ally,  and  llw   battle   of   V'vineuil   in    t424   eklabllshod 
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Betirofd's  Rulhorily  over  all   the  lands   rrom  Paris  to 
Uny. 

It  is  humiliating;  to  l>c  ohligcd,  in  Intdng  tliL*  hiittOTy  of 
great  mtion,  to  bestow  serious  attt-ntion  rvcn  for  a  short  lii 
U|)On  ihe  capritt*  of  a  rain  an<i  irrc-spon.iiblc  foung  prino^ 
Yet  so  nearly  balanced  in  Enp;Und  at  this  lime  were  Ihe  fo: 
tending  to  union  and  those  of  disruption,  so  gr«i(  under  Ihe 
conditions  of  mediKval  life  niuxt  the  influence  of  a  man  in 
Oluuccstcr's  position  incviiably  be.  that  the  siory  of  his  moods, 
and  his  personal  anliiwtliits  really  forms  the  main  llirciid  of 
Capriooi  English  history  for  sonit-  twenty  or  twenty-five  years, 
of  QI«n-  His  mischievous  attentions  were  not  confined,  during 
oeiwr,  (|,p  earlier  period  especially,  to  internal  affairs. 
WhiKr  Uedfiird  was  devoting  all  his  energies  to  the  consolida- 
tion of  ilie  Burguiidian  alliance,  his  hrother  with  maddening 
prrv^-nity  wiu  destroying  it  behind  his  back.  Bedford,  like  a 
good  itatcsman,  married  his  ally's  sitter ;  Gloucester  chose  to 
irvd  jacquelint;  of  H^inault,  a  lady  occupying  an  ambigUOUii 
position  with  rvgard  Id  a  former  hu»liand,  and  aUo,  unfortu- 
nately, with  regard  to  tlic  Burgundian  territory,  upon  wliich  she 
inlicrited  certain  claims.  Possibly  Gloucesier  thought  he  was 
within  his  indefeasil>!c  rights  in  marrying  whom  he  pleased, 
but  it  is  certain  tlint  person*  who  act  uixin  th.it  view  ought  not 
to  be  prince*  of  the  blood.  In  any  case,  there  was  no  excuse 
for  Gloucester's  invasion  of  Burgundy  in  the  autumn  of  1414, 
I«w  ol  *"*  *'*-'  ^'^i*^'^  ''^  weakened  this  important  alliance  as 
tlia  Bar-  almost  to  outweigh  the  advantage  gained  by  Bed- 
gundlui      ford's  victories.     This  piece  of  folly  wa*  Te|>eated  in 

*"*"■  spite  of  parliamentary  protest  a  few  years  later,  and 
it  seemed  to  bring  the  turn  of  the  tide  in  the  Krcnch  war. 
The  imliccile  old  king,  Charles  VI„  had  unluckily  died  a  fcwr 
years  before,  .And  a*  his  sort,  who  succeeded  to  11  good  deal  of 
[tower  if  not  to  the  royal  title,  had  always  been  the  avowed 
enemy  of  England,  it  was  impo.Hsible  for  Bedford  10  keep  up 
the  useful  fiction  thai  he  was  lighting  with  the  Krencli  rt>yal 
bmily  agunst  a  faction.  The  only  King  of  France  whom  he 
could  now  claim  to  be  serving  was  the  poor  sickly  boy  at 
home,  who  bote  the  title  even  to  the  end  of  his  troubled  life, 
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while  Fortune  mcx^ked  at  the  pretences  of  meii.  In  1438 
canR-  Jeanne  d'Arc  and  Ihc  rcliL-f  of  Orleans,  and 
the  enthusiasm  whidi  the  Maid  cxcik-d  uniU  her 
capture  gainixl  the  French  a  few  victocics  and  broughf  j 
about  the  coronation  of  Charle*  V|I.  Little  more  wras  done 
for  some  years,  but  English  influence  was  on  the  downward 
grade.  In  1433,  Bedrtml  himsRlf,  whost-  wife  had  inoppor- 
1UUI1  <rf  luncly  died,  made  a  blunder  in  the  marriafle  market ; 
BitMrrJ  *^^  '"  '"^^S  '"^  death  and  the  final  defection  or  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  hastened  matters  on  towards  the 
diautrous  period  of  loiis  in  the  middle  of  ttic  century. 
OfOTJiut  Meanwhile  the  discord   in   England  incic 

MtnitT  Hi    "'"''  ^^'^  billerncss  of  the  rivalry  between  tJlouccsterl 
ei«aoMt«r  and  Beuuforl.     Now  one  of  ihem  gained  a  tnum|>h, 
•^Bnd-  ^q^  {|,p  mhcr ;  and  if  the  bishop  busied  himself  j 
during  his  {K-riods  of  supremacy  with  thr  aJfaira 
of  the  counti>',  the  duke  thought  of  very  lillle  hut  his  own 
private  gratification.    This  substittition  o(  personal  for  social 
ainbiiioivs  may  well  have  been,  as  is  so  often  remarked,  a  feature 
of  tl>c  time  ;  but  the  greater  share  of  blame  must  surely  fall  uponj 
a   Kcliemi:  of  government  which  allowed  die  i>crversity  of  n' 
powerful  individual  to  assume  iht-  proportions  of  a  national 
caUmily.     Thu^t  iit  1415  we  find  Gloucester  fuminj;  with  rage 
bocauM:  during  bis  absence  the  Tower  of  London  had  been 
garrtioned  by  men  who  owed  >pecial  allegiance  to  Beaufort ; : 
the  duke,  apparently  considering  himself  personally  i[i:tulted,j 
replied  by  closing  the  gates  of  London  against  his  uncle ;  riota ) 
arid  lighting  followed,  the  council  was  distracted,  and  Bedford  f 
had  to  be  implored  to  arbitrate.     In  14*6  Beaufort  went  awayl 
on  pilgnmagc,  and  Gloucester   jinn|H-(l    at    the   chance  of 
rcducio);  the  bishop's  influctice  and  increasing  his  own.     He 
began  by  trying  to  ])er5Rade  [*»rlitiment  formally  to  grant  him 
new  powers ;  but  a^  the  House  of  Lords  was  by  no  means  so 
tMsf  to  manage  as  the  council   the  effort  proved   fruitless. ' 
Beaufon's  appointment  to  the  oirdinalate,  however,  gave  another ' 
D|M.-ning,  as  it  was  possible  to  l;ike  advantage  of  English  aiiti* 
papal  sentiment,  and  even  to  threaten  the  bixhoj)  vaguely  with 
the  penalties  of  Pnemunirr.     Indeed,  that  competent  prelate 
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might  liAVt:  found  tluit  for  once  h«  hod  made  a  serious 
mistalce  and  completely  loM  hia  hold  upon  English  nf&urfi, 
if  the  Parliament  had  not  been  stubbornly  on  lib  ade  in  the- 
dispute.  That  assembly  with  its  sound  commercial  instinct 
doubl]e^-<  preferTi:d  Beaufort's  hahil  of  lending  money  to  the 
Government  to  <;iouccster's  of  calling  upon  it  to  pay  his  debts ; 
and  the  .^ti[Julation  was  that  the  cardinal,  being  kept  clear  of 
Pnemunire,  should  hand  owr  the  Iroopi  he  had  raised  for  the 
Hussite  crusade  In  carr>-  on  the  war  in  France.  Gloucester 
was  in  no  way  (jacified  by  this  Kubsianiial  concession,  and  mas 
soon  ready  with  3  new  .ittack  and  with  hot  accusations  of 
treason. 

From  the  year  1435  many  circumstances  com- 
bined to  make  all  difficulties  more  keenly  felt  Irt 
France  the  English  were  steadily  losing  ground. 
Bedford's  iltalh  deprived  the  State  of  its  most  able 
and  sclf-saciificing  scr^-ant.  Worse  still,  national  finance  was 
in  a  disasttotis  condition,  the  revenue  scarcely  amounting  to 
two-tlurd.4  of  the  expenditure,  which  was  estiniaietl 
at  nearly  fifty -se%'cn  thousand  puunds.  Such  a 
figure  may  sound  ludicrous  in  days  when  war  costs  a  million 
a  week  ;  but  it  is  a  well-established  and  famous  doctrine  that 
the  principles  of  finance  arc  the  same  whether  income  be 
reckoned  in  tens  or  thousands  of  ]>ounds.  Every  source 
of  revenue  seemed  to  be  declining.  Trade  wa.s  ap^iau-ncly 
stagnant,  since  the  customs  did  not  increase;  while  the  lam) 
was  either  le».s  profitable  than  of  old  or  its  dues  were  less 
rigidly  exacted.  Parliament  devoted  much  ingenuity  to  de- 
vising new  forms  of  contribution— gniduaied  land  and  income 
taxes,  subsidies  on  wool  and  wine,  bciides  ihc  old  fifteenths 
and  tenths.  But  this  was  of  liulc  avail  when  all 
uhnwit  classes  were  suffering  alike.  Few  people  can  extract 
water  from  a  stone,  however  many  different  ways 
they  squecr*  it ;  and  what  with  prolonged  and  expensive  wars, 
de\'astaiing  plagues  and  grasping  nobles  in  office,  the  country 
had  grown  stcsulily  more  inipo\'CTiahed  since  the  days  of 
Edward  III.  There  had  been  a  brief  revival  under  Henry  V., 
and  his  son's  administration  was  suffering  from  the  reaction. 
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111  is  Rnuncial  oris*  wm  formidable  to  our 
ancestors,  l>iit  the  student  of  lotUy  will  note  with 
gratitude  thai  it  introduced  an  epoch  in  wliich  two 
distinct  lines  of  policy  can  at  last  be  traced.  The  ignominious 
defeats  xbroad  and  the  exhaustion  at  home  created  a  party  in 
the  court  ami  in  Parliament  which  di^rinildyninml  at  peace. 
It  inctiidcd  all  the  Bcaufoiis,  the  cardinal  and  hia  two  nephews 
— who  wcie  succcjsivflj-  Dukes  of  Somerset— and  it  was 
supported  by  the  gentle  instincts  of  the  young  Icinj^.  The  war 
pvty  consisted  primarily,  as  wc  might  expect,  of  ihc  untiring 
obsiTUCtioniiit,  (iloucester.  (furiously  enough  he  veemn  to 
have  won"  the  appioval  of  large  classes  in  the  nation,  and 
to  have  enjoyed  at  this  moment  as  (jreat  jioptilarity  ns  ever 
during  hia  career.  But  it  is  always  10  be  rcmeml>ered  that 
historical  chanictcrs  when  ihcy  walked  the  t-arth  were  not 
v>nt>1y  lalielled,  as  to  our  minds  they  so  often  art;,  good, 
worthless,  or  dangerous,  (iloucester  had  engaging  nuinners 
and  considerable  ability,  and  he  had  always  given  his  actions  • 
sufficient  appearance  of  disintcrcstednCiis  to  deceive  a  public 
which  was  inevitably  «o  ill  informed.  On  this  occasion  he  look 
advantage  otf  a  proposal  to  release  the  l>uke  of  Orleans  from 
the  captivity  ir>  which  he  had  Iain  since  Agincoun,  and  is:«ued 
a  manifesto  full  of  jingo  sentiment  and  well  calculated  to  stir 
the  mote  vulgar  feelings  whicli  aisuinc  the  title  of  |uttit>lism. 
ponn-  ^^^  classes  to  which  he  appealed  were  too  weak  or 
luity  of  too  apathetic  to  carry  out  their  opinions  in  effective 
OUdcu-  actions ;  and  no  doubt  the  pressure  of  their  own 
'*''  necessities  made  them  less  warlike  in  practice  than 

they  were  in  theory.  So  the  result  of  Gloucester's  action  was 
not  to  alter  the  policy  of  the  council,  but,  by  adding  to  the 
sullen  discontent  of  the  nation  with  its  ruleni,  to  drive  one 
more  nail  into  the  coffin  of  the  Lancastrian  govcmmcni. 

His  career,  however,  for  good  or  for  e«I,  was 
^,„*,  *  nearly  at  an  end.  From  about  the  year  1444  the 
most  influential  minister  in  England  wai  the  l^arl 
of  Suffolk,  a  member  of  the  newer  nobility  of  office  and 
apparently  a  well-meaning  servant  of  the  Crown.  He  em- 
braced  the  peace   policy  with  enthusiasm,  arranged  fof  the 
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king'K  m&rriage  with  Margaret  of  Aiijou,  and  brought  joy 
old  Cardinal  iicauron's  hcait  by  holding  out  {{littering  pro- 
spects of  a  complete  rcironciliaiion.  Moicavcr,  he  did  what  il 
b  s  standing  wonder  that  no  one  had  been  able  to  do  befort: : 
he  threw  OloticexicT  into  prison,  uhcrc  he  solved  a  good  miay 
difficulties  by  dying  within  a  few  day«  of  hia  arrest.  I-lis  old 
enemy  Beaufort  «oon  followed  him  (o  the  grave  ;  and  the  field 
was  left  clear  for  another  stru^Ie  with  nen  opponents,  which 
was  to  carry  the  country  on  into  open  civil  war,  Suffolk  was 
now  what  we  should  call  Prime  Minister,  and  had  the  suppon 
of  Queen  Margarel,  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and,  ho  &r  as  it 
wentt  o^  ■'"'  gciUle.  weak-minded  young  king.  Hut  within 
three  years  of  his  accession  to  power  he  had  made 
an  irretrievable  blunder.  The  contemplated  terms 
of  Henry's  marringc  with  a  French  princess  hod 
been  (hat  Kn{<land  should  yield  the  conquered  provinoeil  of 
Anjou  and  Maine,  and  that  the  war  should  be  Anally  at  an 
end.  But  so  disastrous  to  tlie  Enj^lish  aims  had  been  ttm 
events  which  followed  the  agreement  that  the  demands  of 
France  rose  by  leaps  and  boimds,  and  when  in  i.mS  the 
cession  of  the  provinces  took  place  all  that  was  purchased  by 
it  was  a  truce  for  iwo  years.  Worse  siill,  the  Duke  of  Somerset, 
commanding  in  Normandy,  proved  to  lie  quite  incapable  of 
1^,  af  holding  even  that  fragment  of  the  great  English 
■«.  conquests  against  the  victorious  armies  of  France. 

■**■*'■  In  1441J,  when  the  truce  was  broken  by  a.  viasui 
of  Ejigland,  and  in  1450,  Normandy  was  rapidly  overrun  by 
the  French  ;  .itronghold  after  stronghokl  surrendered ;  by  the 
end  of  the  year  the  last  Norman  town  had  fallen  and  the  King 
of  France  was  threatening  an  invasion  of  our  Nouthern  coasts.' 
OenerAl  Hen-  was  a  humiliation  to  sour  the  blood  of  men 

whose  fathers  had  fought  with  Henry  \^  upon 
St.  Crispin's  Day.  It  was  now  a  hundred  years 
since  this  nation  had  first  known  the  intoxication  of  military 
glory  and  foreign  conquest,  but  it  had  never  been  allowed  to 
forget  what  Crccy  and  I'oiticrs  had  taught.  Before  that  time 
there  had  been  conquering  kings  and  warlike  nobles  enough, 
but  it  was  the  fourteenth  century  which  hod  glorified  the  simple 
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yeonuu)  and  made  him  believe  thut  no  miin's  prowt-ss  could  be 
equal  to  lii*  Qwti.  The  t-tid  of  the  cenlur)'  had  brought  defeats 
imleed  ;  but  rebellion,  rcvululJon,  and  ihc  struck-  n-ith  Iho 
Crown  had  left  little  time  to  brood  u^ion  them.  Then  when 
Bngliih  ^^  Lencascrian  government  had  yielded  to  the 
prids  of  nation  all  the  freedom  it  demunded,  Menrj-.  the 
eonniry.  (jicatest  of  his  line,  had  offered  his  xubjects  such 
iinothcr  draught  of  gtory  o.-^  had  carried  the  vctj*  steadiest  off 
their  feet.  For  thirty  )'cars  they  had  paid  in  poverty  and 
disorder  the  cost  of  the  war  their  hero  had  begun,  and  now  the 
servants  of  that  hero's  son  had  wantonly  thrown  his  conquests 
away.  To  ihe  ordinary  bulldoj;  Englishman,  harassed  by  years 
of  misgovern  men  t,  this  blunder  of  Suffolk's  looked  very  like 
tieamn.  The  country'  began  to  wear  an  ugly  look,  and  in 
1450  mischief  began  with  Ihc  murder  by  a  party 
IIol«7nt  "^  sailors  of  Bishop  Molejn*,  a  councillor  high  in 
the  confidence  of  the  court.  Suffolk  himself  was 
impeached  by  I'arliament ;  but  the  procent  was  slow,  and  the 
people  settled  the  matter  more  promptly  by  assassinating  him 
as,  u|)on  the  king's  order,  he  left  the  country.  Immediately 
afterwards  there  broke  out  the  rt:lK:llion  under  Jack 
('^dc,  who  declared  himself  the  champion  of  the 
common  people,  killed  one  or  two  prominent  men,  and— 
rather  signidcanlly— ustumed  the  name  which  really  belonged 
to  Ihe  heirs  of  Clarence. 

It  wa.'s  Richard  I>ukc  of  York  who  undertook  to 
wr  y"^^  express  Ihc  iruirticulalc  rage  of  the  people  in  terms 
of  a  definite  (wlicy.  Hi.s  action  was  from  this  time 
to  the  day  when  swords  were  drawn  the  propelling  force  in 
English  politics ;  its  justice  must  remain,  like  ko  much  i-l»e  in 
^Btury,  a  iTUltcr  for  di.scusaioit  He  was  descended  tlitougli 
his  mother  from  Clarence, second  son  of  ICdward  III., 
and  that  hereditary  claim  upon  the  throne  lends 
some  support  to  the  view  ttiat  he  plunged  his  country 
into  civil  war  tii  serve  the  ends  of  his  own  ambition.  Yet  for 
many  years  York  had  faithfully  served  the  House  of  Lartcuater 
both  in  England  and  in  France ;  and  his  partisans  may  wdl 
claim  that  only  wlicn  his  hand  was  forced  did  he  bring  forward 
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any  but  purely  constitutional  dcmunds.  He  wu  suspected  of 
a  share  in  the  deaths  both  of  SutTollc  and  of  Clouoester,  but 
there  was  little  evidence  for  either  accusation.  It  was  supposed 
with  more  reason  that  Jack  Cadir  had  txxn  his  tool,  yet  the 
relwlUon  which  this  man  led  was  to  ull  appearance  aa  sponu- 
noous  as  any  other  of  the  kind.  Whatever  the  stnins  upon 
York's  private  character,  it  is  nt  least  certain  that  he  did 
not  come  forward  before  there  was  every  need  for 
S«ti  energetic  reform.     Henry  a.s  a  king  was  a  nonentity ; 

his  advisers  were  thoroughly  distrusted  by  the  people ; 
Parliament  seemed  utterly  powerless  to  find  a  remedy, 
nation  is  scarcely  in  a  healthy  state  when  with  a  highly  consti- 
tutional government  it  can  find  no  cure  for  its  ills  except 
relwUion  and  murder. 

York's  declared  object  was  the  removal  from 
^  court  of  the  Duke  of  Sooieraiel,  to  whom    Henry 

obi«t  "^l""!;  witli  such  firmness  as  he  possessed.  TIic  king 
refused  York's  first  demand,  but  agreed  to  include 
him  in  the  council  and  to  call  a  new  Parliament  together. 
This  assembly,  whether  the  elections  had  been  unduly 
influenced  or  not,  proved  to  l)e  full  of  York's  adhcrcnls,  who 
criticised  the  adminisirTitiun.  urged  Somerset's  dismissal,  and 
even  suggested  ttiut  Richard  should  be  declared  heir  to  the 
throne.  This  request  having  been  refused,  in  1451  the  Duke 
of  York  fortified  himwif  with  u  declaration  of  loyalty  wluch 
he  doubtless  icsen-cd  the  right  to  interpret  as  he  chose, 
collected  an  army,  and  marched  out  to  argue  with  the  king  as 
to  the  propriety  of  retaining  Somerset  in  office,  l-ighting  was 
still  delayed  by  formalities  and  by  a  hasiy  reconciliation.  But 
in  '4S3  three  events  occurred  which  shattered  the  weak  fiibric 
of  friendship.  The  [irovince  of  Guienne,  over  which 
some  sort  of  hold  had  been  maintained,  was  irre- 
trievably lost ;  the  king  fell  a  victim  lu  lemiiomry 
insanity ;  and  the  queen  gave  binh  to  a  son.  By 
tbcRrstthcnation,  hurt  both  in  its  pride  and.  through 
loss  of  trade,  in  its  pocket,  was  siirtcd  lo  a  fiesh 
burst  of  wrath.  By  the  second  the  queen,  \'ork's  fiercest 
enemy,  was  placed  in  direct  rivalrj'  widi  him  for  the  Regency. 
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r  liy  ihc  third  his  hopes  of  a  ptTaceful  succi-ssioti  lo  the  Cmwn 

^^^Mi«  cut  off  Tor  cvLi.  'I'hc  cluk«  had  secured  new  supponen, 
^^^^Bd  by  (hvir  aid  he  now  pressed  firmly  fonn-ard  into  pre- 
^^^aominaiice  in  the  council,  threw  Bomersct  into  prUon,  and 
had  himself  named  Protector.  The  nevl  year,  when  the 
king  recovered,  scaled  ihc  fate  of  tht-  country.  Henr>-,  in- 
6ucnced  no  douhi  by  hU  wife,  diimix.'^d  York  and  hU  rriends 
the  Nevilles  from  ihc  council,  released  Somerset  and  prepared 
lo  govern  l>y  hi.i  aid.  V'ork  rvplie-d  hy  gitlhciinj;  hU  foroes 
«nd  marching  on  London.  At  SL  Albans,  in  May  1455,  the 
first  bailie  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  was  fought. 

In  one  »cn»e  undoubtedly  it  is  by  a  quite  arbi- 
Sitti"of  "^'^-  •■"™"8f™cnt  that  we  date  the  bi^nning  of  the 
BtAJlHuit.  civil  war  from  this  outbreak  nfojjenhoslililies.  iilood 
Iiad  been  shed  before,  reconciliations  look  place 
afterwards ;  it  would  be  as  rational  to  regard  the  struggle  as 
beginning  earlier,  when  York  first  pressed  for  reform,  or  later, 
when  first  he  claimed  the  Crown.  Yet  the  fact  that  a  subject, 
prince  though  he  mi^ht  be,  liad  marched  again.st  tlie  king  in  liis 
own  capital,  defeated  him  and  wkeii  him  prisoner,  must  have 
brought  home  to  miiny  an  Rngli.thnian  that  if  the 
Lancastrians  had  saved  the  country  from  di-spotinm 
tticy  had  led  it  into  anarchy.  Both  in  letter  and  in 
spirit  they  had  kept  their  contract,  yet  the  result 
WAS  poverty,  misery,  and  civil  war.  'I'u  the  honest 
citizen  who  paused  to  reflect,  if  any  dtd,  upon  the 
^K  diustroUK  L'luse  of  su  promising  an  exi>criment,  its  causes  must 
^V  have  presented  a  sufficiently  puuiling  problem  ;  and  to  the 
r  hi.«iorica]  stiideiil  of  to-day  the  matter  is  not  alto- 

I  tamuiii   (Jibber  pbin.     What,  during  this  unhappy  lime,  had 

I  become  of  that  Hotisc  of  Commons  whidi  we  saw 

^K  steadily  accumulating  itt  ixiwera  Ihiough  the  fourteenth  century 
V  ind  using  them  so  .ceatously  in  the  early  years  of  the  fiflwntli, 
and  which  was  destined,  as  we  know,  ultimati;ly  to  become  the 
atpteme  power  in  England?  Why  did  it  not  insist  upon 
peace,  ctukIi  the  unruly  nobles,  and  establish  an  ceonoinical 
administration  ?  Where  again  was  that  invaluable  docnine  of 
tnintMeriol  responsibility  uf  which  we  eagerly  traced  the  begin- 
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mn^^  iiiKkr    ihc   ciuly   riamla^eDt-ts  und   tiK   gmnlJi    under 

Kdviifd  Hi.  ?    And  if  the  people  t-k-ctcd  the  Comnwns,  wtw 

wurc  nvr4's%.iril)'  n  purl)*  tu  ult  Ict^islalion,  whj'  was  the  will  of 

the  nation  not  carriod  out?     Parlimncnt  did  indei-d  <.-ff«cl  in 

llli.t  rrign,  coi»iidi.'rin^  whdl  vviLt  WiiiliM  to  Ul-  redren.sfd,  cxitu- 

ordiiiRTily  liitk-.     It  cvrtaini)'  retained  with  absohilc 

Inxctivltr   rtcnincsa  its  control  of  ihv  nursu     Durinji  Henry's 
o(P«rli«-       ...  ,,        j"^.  ..'*  ,' 

ment.         minorily  it  waiched  and  endeavoured  to  regulate 

the  fiction  of  the  council.  It  hindt-n-d  a  fc;w  of  tlie 
wilder  nianifestutioru  of  the  Dulte  of  Glouct-stei's  ambition, 
and  it  afforded  son>c  support  to  Cardinal  Ucttufort.     Hul  its 

only  li^itlniJon  of  any  moment,  Ixniidcs  commercial 
r«n<!  lio   f^.g„]j,[ion^  yfa,5  o  scri«  of  staiute§,  beginning  in 

I  .(JO,  for  the  reslriction  of  the  |Hirliament.vy  fnindii.te. 
The  amnty  vote  was  i^unfined  to  persons  of  ihe  degree  of 
knight  or  gentleman  and  possessed  of  a  freehold  worth  fortjr 
shillingH  a  )'ear. 

'lliis  characteristic  measure  marks  in  point  of 

fact  the  extent  lo  which  the  mind  of  the  mcdixva] 

coiinnonei  had  been  informed  by  love  of  liberty. 

It  w-as  Ihe  same  spiiil  for  good  or  for  evil  which  led 

him  to  hand  over  every  town  to  lite  domination  of 
its  merchant  guild,  lo  ery  out  in  horror  al  the  failure  of  the 
Statute  of  Labourers,  to  persecute  the  Lollards  and  yet  attack 
the  Church.  With  an  -idmirablc  simjtiicity  he  defined  justice 
at  tl)e  satisfaction  of  his  own  ri(;hiful  claims ;  and  while  we 
owe  him  gratitude  for  as>criin8  his  definition,  we  must  he  StiU 
more  thankful  to  later  events  for  huving  enlarged  it.  "ITie 
Wars  of  tbc  Koses  must  count  as  one  among  these  events, 
proving  as  they  did  thai  there  wav  after  all  something  vitally 
wrong  in  the  state  of  the  country-.  On  the  bed-rock  of  middle- 
class  respcctaliilitA-  I'arliamt-nl  h.id  hoped  lo  build  up  a  strong 
and  i)erfect  system  of  public  order ;  but  the  structure  proved 
to  be  [ntifully  ill  adapted  to  its  end.  The  exaltation  of  Ihe 
forty-shilling  fr^-choldcr  did  nothing  to  reduce  the  power  of  the 
nobles,  and  mischief  e\'en  worse  than  thai  made  by  Gloucester 
wa>  the  result.  It  excluded  the  masses  of  those  to  whom 
fortune  hud  denied  the  possession  of  this  particular  portion 
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t>r  liind,  yet  provick-d  no  means  of  lessening  or  suppressing 
their  disconluiit :  the  revolts  t^f  jitclc  Sharp  and  of  Jnck  Cad« 
were  a  not  unnatural  consequence.  Thf  constitutional  guvem- 
mcnl  uf  ihc  l^nc.vsln:ins  did  not  ftiil,  os  many  of 
us  were  brought  iip  to  Ixrlieve,  because  the  |>ii!;tionxte 
adhct\-nts  of  iho  Hoii^c  of  York,  ihv  champions  of 
tlie  Whili-  Ruse,  rould  no  lonjiei  lie  held  in  dictk. 
It  failed  [Mirlly  bt-causc  the  libuny  which  underlay 
the  new  nurihod  of  govemnietit  was  in  itself  illibeml, 
and  paitly  because  Parliament,  though  it  bad  tried 
to  control  the  executive,  had  never  controlled  it  in  the  ri^ht 
way. 

Pariu-  Thcic   fiftccnih-ccntury  politicians  had  stopped 

tasntsry  short,  and  not  unnaturally,  of  the  logical  application 
•npr«mao7  of  their  own  principles.  The  view  of  the  men  who 
ftdmltwd:  ijrQught  in  Hentj'  IV.,  thoufth  it  was  Keldom 
formally  L-xpressed,  was  that  the  chief  power  in  England  should 
belong  to  I'afliameni,  acting  not  merely  with  negative  force, 
but  talcing  a  considerable  part  in  home  administration  and 
foreign  policy.  If,  however,  th*^  legislative  Ixidy  under  it 
nwnarchical  government  is  lo  be  in  this  sense  supreme,  the  king 
must  cither  be  elective  and  removable  ut  will,  when  he  practi- 
cally ccaites  to  be  s  king,  or  he  musi  be,  as  in  our  own  system, 

politically  a  fieurc-head.     But  it  is  scarcely  a  matter 
bat  alio      \  ■       L  I  J .         1 

j^j^  for  surprise  ihat  men  who  were  removed  by  only  two 

p«nden««  centuries  from  the  rei^n  of  John  and  by  no  more 
otr»yil  tlian  thirty  years  from  Edward  III.  were  unable  to 
power.  grasp  the  necessity  for  either  of  these  alternatives. 
They  connidered  tliai  the  royal  nulhority  should  he  strictly 
limited  by  pledges,  by  sutuies,  and  bj-  the  more  potent 
arj^umeiit  of  rcfustl  of  xuppli&s  Imt  that  upon  the  narrow  track 
thus  left  to  the  down  as.  adinini<itTator  it  roust  choose  its  own 
method  of  progress.  And  the  inevitable  ic«tllt  was 
that  the  succe&t  of  the  govemmeni  remained  largely 
dc])cndeni  upon  the  personal  character  of  the  king. 
Henry  IV.  was  able  and  courageous,  so  tliat  against  innumer- 
able difficulties  Ik  succeeded  in  establishing  his  throne. 
Henry  V.  luul  more  than  bis  father's  ability  and  ^ac!  besides 
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the  power  to  rouse  the  i.-nthiisiiw«n  of  his  people.  Henry  VI. 
was  a  child  when  he  came  to  the  throne  and  ullcrljr  weak  when 
lie  giew  up  ;  under  liiin  tlie  whole  Kyiitem  came  down  with  a 
crash,  10  be  icplaced  aftei  a  chaotic  inlcrial  Xvj  a  method  of 
f^vemmeni  wbicb.  whatever  iu  faults,  n-zs  intelligible  and 
connstent 

An  inevitable  consequence  of  this  fabe  posftioD ' 
of  Ihc  Crown  was  the  equally  false  jiodtion  of  the 
council  In  one  view  of  the  niattcT  Ihe  councillors 
were  not  only  technically  but  aclually  ihe  servants 
of  tlic  Crown ;  in  another  their  principal  duty  was  to  control  it. 
The  king  was  obliged  to  choose  minisic-rs,  and  they,  unless 
tlvcy  wcTt  very  :ttrong  men,  were  certainly  Iwund  to  obey  him. 
Yet  if  the  loyal  policy  became  seriously  di&l.istefiil  to  l^ilia- 
ment  the  coundllor  u[H)ri  whom  it  chose  to  fa:(tcn  the 
rc8iKm>ibiliiy  might  be  impi-achcd,  accused  of  treason, 
ini[)ri.sOned,  or  exiletl ;  be  might  l>c  called  upon  lo  |t;iy  with 
Ufe  or  liberty  for  what  wax  no  mote  than  an  administrative 
nii^^ulce.  The  only  alternative  to  thetie  violent  meaiiures  nai 
the  plan  of  binding  the  newly-appointed  minioler  in  a  compli- 
euted  network  of  renrictions  intended  to  keep  him  straight 
during  the  indefinite  period  of  his  power.  All 
[urliamcntary  criticthni  wa.i  therefore  purely  negative 
purely  dcstrtictivc,  with  council  as  with  king  ;  it 
rirstnined,  but  it  never  seriously  attempted  to  direct. 
To  hobble  a  horse  is,  however,  by  no  means  (he 
nme  thing  as  to  guide  him  with  the  reins,  and  threatening  to 
cut  hix  throat  if  he  tttinnbles  will  not  bring  us  the  more  rapidly 
to  our  journey's  end.  Thus  we  Rnd  the  Commons  constantly 
complaining  of  riots,  of  disturbance,  and  of  privnie  war 
l>etween  the  nobles  ;  but  were  they  prepared  to  give  the  council 
constant  nnd  efTcctivc  support  in  combating  lh<r  evil }  Not  at 
all ;  they  merely  |ietitioncd  the  king  for  '  good  governance ' 
and  added  the  luck  of  it  to  the  list  of  accusations  to  be 
brought  in  due  time  against  his  ministers.  Again,  one  of  the 
most  crying  c-viUof  the  lime  was  the  manipulation  by  powerful 
men  of  the  ordinary  legal  processes  to  their  own  advantage. 
But  the  Commons  of  1406  forbade,  amo<ig  other  tilings  tluil 
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the  council  should  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  common  law; 
in  their  eagcrncs§  to  guard  against  tyranny  thcj'  did  their  best 
to  slide  i.-(iuity.  In  short,  the  parltatnents  of  th<;  fiflccnlh 
century  were  well  aware  that  the  control  of  the  ministers  was 
the  key  to  the  utuaiion,  but  they  never  i|uile  succeeded  in 
fitting  this  key  to  the  lock. 

Diffl«DltT  '^  ^^^^  always  be  admitted  that  this  dispropor- 

witb  Ui«  ttonate  power  of  individual  loids,  witJi  tlietr  selfish- 
powcrtnl  ncss  and  distnyalty,  would  have  formed  a  vcrj 
'*'*■■  knotty  problem  for  the  strongest  of  popular  govern- 
toents  to  attack.  A  student  of  the  English  constitution  is 
bound  to  rondenu)  d<!S|Kits  and  all  tli<:ir  ways,  yet  it  is 
iDi|)Oii&iblc  not  to  feci  that  a  good  strong  bloodthirsty  tyrant, 
untroubled  by  scruples  and  respoiiiible  to  no  one,  would  have 
been  the  very  man  to  bring  these  unruly  barons  to  a  sense  of 
the  value  of  law.  i-'or  the  ministers  of  a  constitutional  king 
and  a  peaceable  i:cpii'i>ciiiati\'c  assembly  to  be  confronted 
with  nobler  who  foriititd  casttcs  and  carried  on  private  war 
wat  a  disconcerting  mixture  of  Die  modem  and  the 
medieval.  In  1464  the  Larls  of  Northumberland 
and  Westmoreland  were  in  arms  agaiiiM  one  another, 
openly  leading  small  armies  about  the  country.  In  the  house 
of  Berkeley  there  was  a  feud  which  bsted  from  1421  to  1475. 
There  were  private  wars  in  BcdfordUiire  in  143;  and  in 
Westmoreland  in  1438;  there  wa»  one  case  in  which  two 
noble  lord*  contested  with  swords  and  spears  for  a  responsible 
post  under  government.  The  more  unruly  among  the  nation 
were  not  slow  tu  profit  by  the  example  set  them,  and  the 
genera]  condition  of  the  country  districts  was  such  as  it  is 
difficult  to  picture  in  connection  with  |>otiiica]  insti- 
tutions in  many  ways  so  Mrongly  resembling  our 
own.  The  students  at  Oxford  occupied  their 
scholarly  leisure  in  open  war  against  the  county ;  bands  of 
brigand*  wandered  at  Urge  ;  the  remoter  r^ons  of  the  itorth 
were  iiiliabitcd  by  declared  outlaws.  Nor  did  the  ksW  practices 
of  the  lords  stop  short  at  warfare,  which,  whatever  its  dis- 
ulvaiilBgcs,  is  in  a  sense  an  honest  occupation.  Mud)  of  their 
energy  was  de^'oted  to  heaping  up  fortunes  by  forced  marriages, 
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liy  mulli|>l)calioii  of  well-paid  fMvcA,  Ij)'  all  sorts  < 
corrupt  dealing.  'Jlic  Nevilles,  a  fiuiu1]r  well  knuHrn 
in  history,  h(^i|>(;(i  cHtaic  upon  estate  and  office  upon 
Parliamentary  records  abound  in  cotuptaints  that  ihc 
lords  ihoLiglit  TirNi  of  their  private  interest  and  very-  little  of  the 
public  sejvice :  it  vras  an  ordinary  proweding  lo  pack  juries, 
or  influence  elections,  or  pervert  if  not  simply  disregard  the 
law.  Cantcni|itirary  evidence  makes  tl  »tartUngly  dear  that 
no  one  of  humble  station  had  any  more  chance  of  justice  in 
proceeding  again'^t  a  great  lord  by  legal  jirocess  than  in 
attacking  him  &word  in  liand  ;  irhilc  a  burgess  who  led  the 
way  in  any  parliamentary  altarlc  uti  his  neighbouring  magnate 
was  only  too  likely  to  suffer  for  it  scicicly  in  bis  private  affairs. 
Against  such  a  man  of  corruption,  disloyally,  and  turbulence, 
what  could  be  done  by  a  weak-minded  king  held  in  leading- 
slringK  by  Iuk  ciiusin.i  and  his  wife,  ur  by  a  minister 
who  knen  that  the  penally  of  failure  was  more  likely 
to  be  los^  of  life  than  merely  loss  of  office?  The 
Wars  of  the  Roses  were  aflcr  all  no  more  than  the 
crisis  of  the  din:iise,  and  they  ted  the  way  to  a 
slow  recovcrj', 

.■\k  for  the  incidents  of  the  struggle,  they  have  always 
afforded  excellent  material  for  the  picturesque  historical 
narrative ;  perhaps  indeed,  an  early  familiarity  with  these 
events  has  tended  to  make  them  assume  a  disproportionate 
importance  in  our  eyes.  Wc  arc  rather  apt  to  picture  a  vast 
majority  of  the  people  as  eager  to  give  their  lives  for  the  cause 
of  l.ancaster  or  of  York,  lo  su|)pu.se  tliat  for  thirty  years  their 
attention  was  a^  firmly  fixed  upon  the  dynastic  struggle  as  in 
more  peaceful  days  it  had  been  u|Hin  the  rearing  of  sheep  and 
the  trade  in  wool.  It  is  iH-rhaps  worth  while  to  rememlier  that 
%ailS^  this  was  niK  the  case.  The  numbers  engaged  in  the 
BQislMn  battles  of  this  war.  with  the  single  exception  of 
enfkgtd.  'lonion,  were  comparatively  trivial,  not  more  than  a 
few  thousands  in  the  two  armies ;  while  one  of  them,  the  finrt 
battle  of  St.  Albans,  though  important  in  its  results,  was  from 
a  iDilitary  ]K>inl  of  view  no  more  tlian  a  mere  disorderly 
skirmish,    The  middle  classes,  weary  of  misgovernmcnt  and 
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almost  hopekss  of  remedy,  had  fallen  into  a  lethargic  con- 
dition, an<i  were  for  from  allowing  th«ni8e!vcs  to  be  deeply 
stirred  bj-  a  struggle  which  seemed  only  aii  aristocratic 
squnlihtc  on  a  large  scale.  Undoubtedly  the  men  of  some 
counties  were  inclined  10  favour  Lancaster  and  of  others  to 
bvour  York,  and  when  the  lords  who  were  more  or  less  their 
masters  commanded  ihcm  to  fight  they  fought ;  but  never 
once  in  tlii,"«:  thirty  years  did  the  burgesses  of  a  town  trouble 
L*tlurf7  10  ''o'*^  ''  '"  either  one  interest  or  ihc  other  3gain).t 
«t  lbs  a  bctiegin^  force.  As  for  the  common  people,  they 
►••P'*-  had  no  cause  to  low  cither  Voikists  or  [.ancaslrlan*. 
Neither  side  proposed  to  better  thdr  condition  or  in  any  way 
to  relax  the  upper'Class  monopoly  of  power  ;  neither  side 
contended  for  a  principle  which  a  plain  man  could  under- 
stand. 

The  haillc  of  Sl  Albans  in  1455,  where  Somerset  and 
others  were  killed,  was  a  victory  for  the  Duke  of  York,  and 
tieing  imntediaiely  followed  by  Henry's  ifcond  rclap&e  into 
idiocy,  it  resulted  in  anotlicr  provisional  government  with  Vork 
Osntral  ^  '^  head.  A  general  reconciliation  was  notified  by 
rMoncUia-  a  procession  to  St.  Paul's,  in  which  every  prominent 
**«»-  [lerson  made  a  point  of  appewing  side  by  aide  with 

his  or  her  Ijittere^t  <-nemy.  Prayers  were  also  offered  on  this 
occasion  for  the  souls  of  those  who  had  fallen  on  the  field,  a 
ceremony  which  it  was  not  foiuid  pnicticable  to  a'pcat  as  the 
numbers  of  the  dead  increased  in  the  later  yearn  of  the  war. 
Unfonunately  this  compact  of  peace,  even  soled  as  it  was 
with  Somerset'?!  blood,  lasted  only  a  vt-ry  short  time.  It  seems 
A«tlon  III  probable  that  Queen  Margaret  wra.t  chiefly  respon- 
<tii»an  sible  for  the  next  outbreak,  although  there  is  no  need 
*"«■«'■  to  suppose  that  Vork  was  at  all  unwilling  to  try  his 
luck  in  anothcrr  round  of  the  gam&  llie  Queen  certainly 
plnyed  double,  witli  her  eyes  on  France  and  the  help  that 
might  come  to  her  from  there ;  but  it  is  not  clear  that  York 
ever  ki>eu-  of  her  Ireaeher)-,  while  htr  action  against  his  two 
great  supporters,  ihc  Earls  of  Salisbury  and  W.irwick, 
which  really  reopened  hostilities,  wa«i  by  no  means  so  un)u*ti- 
Rahle.     In   1451/  the  ministers  of  Yorkist   aymplhies  were 
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removed  from  Court,  and  an  atlempt  mts  made  upon 
Warwick's  liberty  in  which  Mai^rct  was  supposed  to  have 
liad  a  hand  ;  and  in  ihc  same  year  »he  altenipicd  th<;  arrat  of 
Salisbury,  who  was  manrhing  actu'is  country  with  the  bands  of 
im^ular  soldiery  described  1>y  the  noblei:  of  the  time  lu 
retainers.  Salisbury  refused  to  recc^nise  the  queen's  messenger, 
I,ord  Audlcy,  as  representing  the  majesty  of  law,  and  fought  a 
baitk-  with  him  at  Blore  Heath  instead  of  submitting  to  arrest 
BeinK  viciotious,  he  marched  on  with  hix  son  VViuvrick  lo  join 
YorV  al  l.udlow,  where  it  was  proposed  to  open  a  new 
campaign.  But  to  the  aniuzcniiiU  of  the  Yorkist  leaders,  who 
giip,,^  had  never  felt  any  undue  reverence  for  ihe  )>n-sent 
•f  Kin^  of  Kngiand,  their  forces  were  seized  with  alarm 

Vorkuta,  when  confronted  by  Henry  and  his  army,  and,  in 
fact,  melted  completely  away,  York,  .Salisburj',  and  Warwick, 
with  York's  »on  Edward  of  Mareh,  iK-d  m  difftrrent  direc- 
tions, and  the  I^ncastrian  king  seemed  safe  again  upon  bis 
tlirone- 

Thc  dramatic  interest  of  the  next  year  or  two 
turns  less  on  the  aaion  of  York  himself  than  on 
that  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  The  duke  was 
destined  lo  die  on  Ihc  very  eve  of  the  victory  of  his  house,  so 
losing  at  once  his  prospect  of  the  throne  and  his  claim  to  be 
conadcrcd  as  the  hero  of  the  pieces  Richard  Neville,  Earl  of 
Warwick,  ia  very  well  known  under  Ihe  title  of  'the  king- 
maker,' though  on  a  general  view  of  his  career  it  is  plain  that 
in  the  making  of  kings  his  ambition  considerably  uutran  hix 
opportunities.  He  was  a  skilful  soldier,  and,  by  dint  of  heaping 
together  otBcesaiid  estates,  a  very  rich  and  powerful  noble.  His 
connection  with  the  house  of  York  was  so  close  that  with  its 
fortunes  it  seemed  that  his  own  must  stand  or  fall,  and  it  iit 
therefore  easy  to  account  for  the  devotion  which  did  so  much 
to  place  thai  dynasty  on  the  throne.  Margaret's  attempted 
revenge  after  ihc  di.-(t)ersal  at  Ludlow  included  Ixith  Warwick 
and  Saliibury,  but  it  defeated  its  own  end.  The  sweeping 
X«tg„  attainders  parsed  by  a  itlrongly  I^ncastrian  I'arlia- 
of  tlw  ment  roused  the  Yorkist  leaders  and  caused  a  certain 
Tocklita.     levulsion  of  feeling  in  their  favour ;   they  rciurncd 
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to  England  in  1460  uid  dtrfcatcd  tlie  roynl  forces  in  the  battle 

of  Norih.impton.     Vork  then  soleninty  claimed  thi.-  throne  us 

heir  of  Lionel  of  Clarcncf,  and  when   Parliament   piopowd 

that  he  should  be  content  to  inherit  After  Henry's  death  was 

a])|Htentty  only  prevented  by  Warwick's  influence  from  forcibljr 

seizing  upon  the  Crown.     But  e%-en  when  he  yielded  to  more 

|)C3ceful  counsels,  and  u^rcctl  to  wait  his  turn,  he  found  he  h«d 

reckoned  without  tbc  tigciish   maicnial  afTcction  of  Queen 

IllaT|(aret.      She  was  not  prepared  to  endure  the  exolui^ion  nf 

her  son ;  and  after  collecting  her  forces  in  the  north  she 

marched  upon  tJie  Yorkists  and  won  a  complete  victory  at 

Tnh't        Wakefield,  where    York   himself  iras  slain  in  the 

dMthkt      Unite   and    Salisbury  wav  executed  after  it.      Two 

Wkke-        more  battles^a  victory  for  the  Yorkists  under  the' 

"   "  youn^  Earl  of  March  nnd  a  defeat  under  Warwick — 

followed  in  'luick  succession,  but  without  apparently  serving  anjr 

p;;irticular  end  cxcqit  the  shedding  of  blood,  for  the  final  event 

Uvftlrr  of  dqiended  after  all  upon  a  race  to  linden  Iwtween 

Margwti    Queen  Margaret  and  Edward  of  March.     It  is  said 

*■>'  that  some  res[)ectable    but   certainly    inopportune 

Eiw«rd.     jcruple  of  Henry's  about  disturbing  the  citiiens  of 

the  capital  delayed  hisarmy  on  its  maich,  and  if  that  were  so  it 

may  fairly  be  ar^^uul  diat  the  best  man  won.  The  Earl  of  March 

was  declared  king  by  the  Londoners  in  1461  under  the  name 

of  I^dward  IV.,  and  thi-  men  of  the  home  counties  rallied  round 

him  when  he  marched  out  to  secure  his  position  by  killing  as 

many  of  the  I  jncaKlrTiin*  as  were  slill  prejwred  to  dispute  his 

claim.     His  good  fortune  bad  idcntilicd  him  in  the  tninds  of 

the  strong  middle  class  of  the  south  with  the  cause  of 

and  a  stable  government,  and  he  reaped  the  reward  at 

battle  of  Towton,  where  the  most  powerliil  army  of  the  wl 

AoofMiaa   '"'^^  ^'^  under  his  command     In  another   two  or 

cd  £d-        three  yoars  Margaret  was  driven  to  l-'rancc,  Henry 

ward  IT.     ^^^  Io(|f(ed  in  the  Tower,  and  Edward  IV.  was  firmly 

established  on  his  throne 
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CHAPTER    Vll 

TH7,   NEW   MtlNARCHV  OF   VORK   ASD   TVPOR 

Thk  rcigtis  of  The  Yorkist  kings  seem  at  the  Br 
iihncv  to  be  very  little  more  ihiin  a  continualion 
under  diflerent  leaders  of  the  wcar>'  struggle  of  the 
previous  )'cant.     Up  to  1464  Edward  IV.  waschiefly 
riccupied  in  ccushint;  hh  Lancantiian  lival,  or  rather  1 
his  rival's  wire.     In  1470,  .-iftcr  an  inteival  or  peace,  his  throne] 
ppaired  to  be  lo»t  again,  and  wa*  secured  only  by  force  of 
ns.     Edward's  son  reigned  but  two  months,  his  brother  twoj 
years ;  and  then  the  dyniisly  was  chnnged  again  upon  a  field  or) 
battle.     As  a  chronicler  plaintively  tells  u»,  the  [leoplir  ex|)einedJ 
prosperity  and  peace,  yet  it  c.ime  not.      N'cverlhele&s,  it    iaj 
possible  to  recognise  through  the  confuNion  of  ihi^.ie  iroiihlcdj 
years  the  power  which  in  the  exhaustion  of  all  otht^is  was' 
B^il  declined  again  10  rixe  su])renic  in  England  ;  to  trace 

tnd«n<       the  dfvelopmeni  of  those  principles  of  government 
''•'■  upon    which,    under  a  new  line  «f  princes,  a,  great 

fabric  of  power  and  splendour  was  to  rest.  Edward  IV,  vas 
logically  the  ancestor  of  Henry  VII.,  and  from  one  point  of 
view  the  stiu^lcs  which  distracted  his  icign  aic  nothing  more 
than  hrclevant  detail.  To  the  men  of  the  time  it  doubtless 
seemed  that  all  things  were  decaying,  but  the  student  will  have 
tittle  difficulty  in  discerning  amid  the  ruins  of  the  older 
English  life  a  steady  foundation  for  the  neu-.  Ilie  lime  was 
one  of  those  which  are  described  ns  periods  of  trani-ition,  and 
uliaiever  may  l>e  the  philosophical  value  of  the  phmse,  it 
Hugfc'csts  an  explanation  of  the  remarkable  cliange  of  ainin- 
sphere  between  tlie  reigns  of  Henry  VI.  and  Henry  VIII. 
Daring  the  turmoil  uf  the  Yorkist  jK-riod  and  the  embunuss-j 
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ments  of  ihe  first  Tudor  reign  the  cofiiliiion*  were  being  created 
for  the  popular  dt-spolism  of  Queen  ElJaibcth. 

That  Lclward  luirl  vX  M<irch  w<is  chosen  by  ihe  rution  to 
begin  this  gradual  iran&fotniatton  was  ratber,  as  we  have  seen, 
ae  result   of  drcumsuncc  than  of  any    proof  lie  ft^vc  of 

iliar  litnets  for  tlie  la^k.  In  much  the  same  way  that 
when  Richard  II. 's  bad  government  had 
iible,  his  (;ousin  had  steiijied  quietly  on  to  the 
throne,  90  now  the  incapacity  of  Henry  VI.  for  any  government 
at  all  was  his  rival's  chief  source  of  strength.  It  was  i>lain  that 
Haurr't  '^^  gentle  and  ^Intly  monarch,  even  if  he  had  been 
tao»-  sure  nf  keeping  ihc  wiis  with  which  he  wa»  born, 

pMitj.  could  never  be  the  man  for  the  English  throne ;  he 
was  at  home  in  founding  colleges  or  building  chapels,  but  not 
in  subduing  unruly  barons  or  smiggling  to  keep  a  bold  on 
his  fnlher's  conquests  in  France.  Moreover,  morse 
IUrK*r«t.  *"  '''*  "objects'  mind^  than  Henry's  weakness  was 
Margart-i's  wickedness.  Popular  opinion,  never  very 
logical,  threw  on  her  much  of  the  responnbility  for  the  loss  of 
the  provinces  which  Suffolk  had  sacrificed  to  win  hei  hand  for 
the  king.  A  Itcltei  ground  for  distrust  ky  in  the  fact,  which 
|i;radtully  liccuiiit:  known,  that  ^hc  bud  looked  for  French  help  in 
her  cirlicr  struggles  with  Vork.  \Vorsi  of  all  in  the  eyes  of  the 
resentful  burgess  of  the  south  was  her  action  in  bringir^  an 
army  of  barbarous  northerners  to  vindicate  the  right^  of  her 
ton,  and  inddL-nially  in  loot  hnu^i^and  ruin  crops.  Yet  if  the 
idem ilkat ion  in  the  nation's  niind  of  misgovernmeni  with  the 
rule  of  Henry  V'l.  h.td  been  the  only  result  of  this  troubled 
reign,  his  final  overthrow  might  well  be  legarded  as  a  matter  of 
small  importance.  The  first  Yorkist  king  would  very  probably 
have  been  able  to  do  as  little  as  the  fir^t  I..ancastnan  if  he  had 
been  faced  by  a  Parliament  determined  to  have  its  N'ay.  Btlt 
the  logic  of  events  was  forcing  Englishmen  to  connect,  more  or 
less  consciously,  ihc  discomforts  they  were  groaning  under  with 
the  constitutional  system  which  ought  to  have  eni^urcd  their 
well-being.  Representative  government,  as  we  have  seen,  liad 
of  late  years  exhibited  the  weaknetx  that  must  nccessaiily 
hamper  it  in  an  only  half-civilised  community.     The  force  of 
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the  people  was  as  valueless  as  ihe  I 
To  be  used  ii  must  l>c  cntnistcd  to  a  few  imlividuals, 
and  these,  in  the  absence  of  any  effective  machincijr 
of  control,  wcic  helpless  before  the  stronger  man. 
I'fjicv  and  security  are  after  all  the  two  things  most 
necessary  to  ihc  hni>pincss  of  the  ordinniy  citizen,  worth  much 
more  to  him  than  the  most  advanced  theory  of  govcinmcnL 
These  the  English  had  made  up  their  minds  ihey  could  not 
have  under  the  sj-stcm  which  had  come  in  with  Henry  IV,, 
these  they  were  willing  to  give  up  a  very  greet  deal  to 
in. 

Ednard  IV.,  when  he  grew  to  full  manhood,  had 
mon«r«b7,  *  ccruin  understanding  of  what  his  subjects  required 
of  him,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  Ih^tt  he  made  some 
little  proKri-ss  towards  achieving  it.  But  be  proved  to  )iave  bis 
own  views  as  to  the  best  methods  of  scctiring  a  stable  govern- 
ment, and  in  the  exiciit  to  which  those  views  were  realited 
lies  the  juslitication  of  applying  the  term  '  new  monarchy '  lo 
the  period  now  before  us.  Thai  the  Icing  ascended  the  throne 
with  any  deliberate  intention  of  drstroying  the  constitution  is 
neither  probable  in  itself  nor  in  any  degree  jirovcd  by  the 
result.  He  was  a  young  man  with  a^  certain  number  of] 
gotxl  impulses,  if  very  few  principles,  and  the  intentions  he 
expressed  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  were  as  e.Kcellent  a.t 
was  cuxiomary  under  su<rh  circumstances.  Neither  Kdward 
nor  his  Tudor  successors  indulged  in  any  rhetoric  about  the 
divine  origin  of  kingsliip,  and  if  they  could  has-c  looked  into 
the  future  they  might  have  found  excellent  (woof  of  their 
wisdom  in  the  history  of  Charks  I  and  James  II.  Edward 
lu  •dvu-  ""^  ai>|KiienUy  able  tu  sue  that  it  was  possible  to 
tafM  at  preserve  most  of  the  forms  of  constitutional  govem- 
•UiUBf.  jfoffox.  and  >'el  to  rule  nearly  as  despotically  as  be 
pleased.  I'rrhaps  he  also  saw  how  many  circumstance*  l>csides 
Ihenitional  craving  for  security  were  combining  to  a.i.iiit  him 
in  his  policy. 

One  of  these  was  the  general  acceptance  of  t)ie  Yorkist 
line  upon  the  ground  of  strict  hereditary  right.  'I'heir  claim 
had  l>een  formally  based  on  the  c!ot.c  application  of  feudal 
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TulcM  of  inli^rituncc  to  ttiv  royal  succeffiion  ;  ihey  iidmitted  no 
dependence  on  parliamentary  sanction.  'Ilic  f^act  that  kiit^s 
who  cL-iimed  primarily  I)y  right  of  binh  were  in  jiossession 
of  the  Crown  was  likely  to  make  its  mark  upon  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  people,  just  as  the  oi)positc  state  of  things  had 
done  in  Lancastrian  limes.  And  in  a  society  too  simple  for 
KTcal  oonslitulionni  iVllons  it  is  ncce*s;iriiy  Oifl^cult  to  draw 
the  line  between  an  inalienable  right  to  rule  and  a  right  to  rule 
arbitrarily.  Even  in  the  present  day  wc  may  sec  the  confusion 
«xi3ting  in  the  minds  of  Kuropt-ari  sovereifins  who  have  not  the 
advantage  of  basing  their  clnim  upon  an  illuminating  Act  of 
Selilenieni.  In  the  fifteenth  <^L-ntury,  moreover,  reliance  upon 
autocrats  was  in  the  air,  for  other  European  nations  were  just  now 
emerging  from  their  early  stale  of  feudal  disorder,  p.issing  into 
the  pha.-ic  which  Kn);''^'"^  ''^d  *''*'  reached  under  Hcnr>'  II, 
three  hundred  years  before.  The  influence  of  the  great 
Uwyert,  too,  who  naturally  inclined  to  a  consistent  theory' 
of  government,  was  used  upon  the  same  side.  It  was  possible 
to  draw  up  iati>factOTy  definitions  of  the  crime  of  treason  ;  it 
would  have  been  beyond  their  powers  lo  reconcile  the  claims 
of  the  Ijjrd's  anointed  with  the  claims  of  a  progrt-siive  House 
of  Commons.  Again,  the  theory,  never  altogether  oitinct, 
that  ihc  king  wa*  the  soun;e  of  all  justice  wtti;  likely  to  gain 
new  life  now  that  the  primary  demand  upon  the  sovereign  was 
once  more  ihe  subjugation  of  a  Uirbulent  nobility.  Mnully, 
there  were  PMward's  |iersonal  Mrength  and  popularity,  the 
local  influence  of  his  house,  and  the  fact  that  for  some  years 
the  most  startling  ewnts  of  |>uhlic  life  had  turned  lest  upon 
theconfiictof  principles  than  upon  the  moods  of  prominent 
men. 

The  king,  however,  was  perfectly  well  aware  that 
In  flatnWi  ''^'^  all-important  |)oinl  for  a  monarch  who  desires 
to  be  untrammelled  in  his  government  is  to  gain 
at  least  a  partial  control  of  the  putsc-sirings.  Popularity 
vras  exceedingly  useful— and  doubtlesii  ICdward'.t  was  more 
explicable  to  him  than  it  is  to  us— hereditary  right  was  an 
excellent  thing ;  but  unless  he  wa.<i  able  to  direct  his  parlia- 
ments as  he  pleased  or  to  raise  money  without  calling  them 
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b^etbct  he  m^ht  almost  a-t  well  beu  cunsUtuiional  t^inuat- 
trian  kiyig.  Days  were  lo  come  in  which  the  sovereign  could 
usually  adopt  the  first  of  ihoic:  KlicmatiwK,  but  th<-  new 
moiuuchy  in  its  exrlier  stage  frequently  preferred  to  choose 
the  second.  To  Edward  IV.  belongs  the  credit  of  inventing 
for  this  purpose  the  system  of  bcne%'olenccs.  The 
plan  was,  as  its  name  implies,  lor  the  kmg  simply  to 
dcniajid  from  wealthy  individuaU  as  much  money  as 
their  loyalty  to  him,  or  nttlier  their  feur  of  unpleamnt  con- 
smjuenccs,  impelkd  then)  lo  give.  Benevolences  were  natu- 
rally unpopular  among  the  well-lo-do— and  only  articuUte— 
ckiaes  of  society,  and  they  were  of  course  glaringly  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  law ;  yet  the  weary  income-tax  payer  of 
to-day  might  be  excused  for  feeling  that  there  was  a  sort  of 
rough  justice  in  the  system,  and  that  if  carefully  rc^lutLtl 
it  might  be  a  valuable  resource  for  a  ntodcrn  Chan<«Uor  of 
the  Exchetlun^.  Unfortunately  however  Edward's  unconstitu- 
n«..„i».  tional  exactions  were  not  confined  to  the  wealthier 
(lou  «I  classes.  '  Commissions  of  artsyt'  by  which  soldiers 
•"V'  and  military  suppliei  were  raised  at  the  cost  of 
a  particular  district,  pressed  hardly  U|)on  the  poor.  So  indeed 
did  the  activity  of  the  local  courts,  which  it  wa.s  puit  uf 
Kd«ard'5  policy  to  encourage— a  prolitablc  part,  for  owing 
to  the  extended  system  of  fines  no  mediivval  ruler 
who  cxcrled  himself  to  enfor<:e  judirial  severity  was 
obliged  to  regard  tiriuc  as  its  own  reward,  'there  were  other 
methods  of  money- making;  t)esides,  leu  oppressive  but  not 
Very  dignilicd,  lo  which  Inward,  who  had  few  prejudices,  did 
QojBBwr-  "^'  heMtate  to  resort,  fiis  private  commercial 
elkl  totat-  cntctiniscs  were  nut  perhaps  objectionable  so  long 
prUM.  g^  1,^  traded  honestly ;  and  at  any  rate  he  hud  tlie 
Foreign  example  of  Edward  IIL  to  jpstify  him.  But  the 
policy.  Yorkist  king'.s  foreign  jjolicy  was  all  his  own.  In 
(475  he  raised  a  magnificent  army  and  i»>aded  France;  but 
after  an  interview  with  Louis  XI.  at  which  a  Mnn  uf  75,000 
crowns  changed  liands,  the  King  of  England  sailed  home 
without  striking  a  blow.  | 

Edward  had  a  royat  taste  for  expensive  pleasures,  and  it  tt 
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probable  thai  if  the  Commons  hiul  embodied  thcii 
opptuition  to  hi.t  methutla  in  a  firm  refusal  to 
grant  sup|>lic!i  he  would  have  been  forced,  in  s{>ite  of 
his  irregular  rc)K>urce»,  into  u  fnirly  reguliir  ussciii- 
bluije  of  iht:  estates.  But  ihc  Commons  did  nothlnj;  of  the 
kind.  On  the  contrary,  they  b<:giin  b)  granting  to  Ednrd  for 
life  the  taxes  called  lonnaf^c  and  puunda^^e  and  the  MitKiidy  on 
wool,  and  they  seemed  tratly,  whcnoer  in  the  eailier  part 
of  his  reign  he  called  upon  them,  to  supplement  this  pro- 
vision with  libenil  Kninis.     Of  men  who  acted  in 

In  01-  ",  ,     .      .  , 

pl«n«tioii.  *  manner  so  oppost-d  lo  iheir  inierett  ne  can  only 
suj>|)use  that  they  were  pressed  by  an  ovetpoweHni; 
l«ar  of  a  renewal,  should  ttiey  nut  content  and  supjMrt  this 
kini;,  of  confusion  and  civil  war.  Like  their  ancestors  who 
first  enfeebled  the  I^ncasuian  power,  the}'  were  nptdly 
cteatinj!  new  difhculttes  tor  poslenty  by  yielding  too  li&stily  to 
their  own.  Muring  the  live  yearn  from  1478  lo  1483  no  ses- 
sion of  {"ariiament  at  all  w-is  held,  the  kin;;  penistently  raijiing 
money  liy  unconstitutional  means.  The  chAn{;c  ought  to  have 
been  nearly  as  ahrming  to  tlie  men  of  that  lime  :i.s  it  would  t>e 
to  ourselves,  yet  scjireely  a  protest  scents  to  have  been  raised. 
The  national  vreailnea.'i  mu.>t  indeed  have  been  ({n-at,  for  the 
middle  class  had  [ired  of  hearing  Its  own  voice.  Yet  with  the 
absence  of  I'ailiament  there  came  other  praetici-^s  which  were 
ncu'  in  l^nglish  political  life  and  form  an  ugly  stain  upon  its 
The  Vurki.-it  kings  luuk  full  advautaj^v  of  their  oppor- 
lunilies  for  judicial  and  military  murder,  slaughtering 
inipariially  the  prixoneis  they  took  upon  the  field  of 
battle  and  those  they  entrapped  by  the  new  ftjid 
>ub(le  doctrine  of  '  conslruelive '  Ucason.  But  even  this  was 
not  enough.  The  High  Constable  of  England  was  very  early 
Arbtinrr  invested  by  Edward  with  the  moat  extensive  judicial 
JiirlidU-  jkoweni :  lo  proceed  in  all  cases  of  treason  '  without 
"•■■  noise  or  show  oi  judgment,  on  simple  mspcction  of 

fact ';  to  act  OS  the  kin^^'s  vicegerent,  wiiJt  full  jiowers  and 
without  appea], '  notuilhsiandiiig  any  sutute^  acts,  ordinances, 
or  restriction's  made  to  the  contrary.'  Here  was  plainly  the 
Star  Chauibcr,  which  later  on  was  to  weigh  so  heavily  in  the 
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inddment  of  Uic  Stuarts.  Vet  it  waN  by  virtue  of  these 
powers,  so  openly  illegal,  thai  many  of  the  leading  Lancas- 
trian!! were  condeninird  to  dntth.  Worse  than  mere  murder, 
judicial  or  arbitrary,  was  Edward's  intioduction  of 
the  systematic  use  of  tottutc.  It  would  be  rash  to 
oiy  that  no  English  king  had  «ver  employed  it  l>eforc,  for  some 
of  our  rulers  had  had  little  to  restrain  the  impulse  o(  cruelty 
which  is  50  exiraordinarily  strong  in  half-dviUsed  man.  But 
of  tlic  use  of  lire  and  the  rack  to  obtain  confessionsor  evidence, 
perhaps  the  most  diabolical  of  all  human  contrivances,  we  find 
no  record  until  the  reipi  of  Ktlward  IV,  For  two  cvniuries 
nftcrwards  it  had  a  certain  rcco^jciisL-d  place  in  English  adminis- 
iraiion,  anil  sn  falnilied  ilie  boiist  of  iHl-  contemporary  political 
philosopher,  Fortescuc,  that  England  was  in  this  respect  so  for 
superior  to  France.  It  is  sijtnificant  that  this  same  Fortescue, 
thoufih  a  declared  enemy  of  the  Yorkist  house,  was  selected 
for  [urdon  and  restoration  to  his  property  on  condition  thai  he 
refuted  hii  own  argumeiitt  ii^  favour  of  the  Ljincasiiian  ^uveni- 
mant  It  appears  thai  like  a  modest  roan  he  valued  his  life 
more  hijthly  thnn  \\U  opinions,  and  complied  with  the  royal 
demand  ;  ix'Thaps  recognising,  in  the  very  fact  that  a  successful 
king  had  made  it,  thJe  reluctiuit  homage  of  brute  force  to 
inlcllect. 

The  danger  which  in  the  middle  of  Edward's 
reign  threatened  to  scatter  hi«  prudent  de\*i<:»  10 
the  winds  and  fling  him  from  his  throne  came  from 
the  side  of  that  famous  champion  of  the  Yorkist 
cause,  ^Varwick  the  Kingmaker.  Tlie  Wars  of  the  Roses  have 
often  been  described  as  the  linal  struggle  of  the  mcdia'val  with 
the  modem,  but  if  we  are  10  accept  that  very  plaut>ible  account 
of  them  it  at  once  becomes  difficult  to  define  the  position  of 
the  man  who  is  always  regarded  u  their  hero,  lancaster  re- 
presents mediaivaUsm,  York  the  forces  of  modern  life ;  on 
Henri's  tide  we  should  expect  to  find  all  the  representatives  of 
turbulent  feudalism,  on  Edward's  only  the  sober  n)et<rhant«  and 
protperoue  yeomen.  Yet  we  find  the  Yorkist  king  placed  upon 
the  throne  by  the  last  of  the  medixva)  barons,  feudjdism 
apparently  cutting  its  own  throat,  romai\ce  leading  the  way  to 
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iu  own  dectniaion.  Possibly  theii  when  Warwick  led  ibe 
revolt  of  (471  in  the  inicrcst  or  the  deposed  family,  be  waa 
merely  turning  10  where  hix  initinct»  should  nlwayx  have  kept 
him,  justil)'ing  himself  historically  while  he  dcsiro)-cd  himself 
politically.  There  may,  however,  be  some  little  reason  to 
doubt  whether  Warwick  really  possessed  in  ftill  measure  that 
Rli  rata-  ''"^  nimplicity  of  character  with  which  we  are  always 
tiau  witb  anxious  to  credit  mcdixval  batons,  knights  of  chi- 
ihe  HouM  valry,  and  romantic  pentons  generally.  H;s  alUch- 
*  *"  '  mcni  to  the  House  of  \ork  was  scarcely  of  the 
nature  of  blind  devotion,  and  it  certainly  left  him  ample  time 
to  look  after  his  own  afiairs.  A  parliamentary-  attainder  which 
never  took  effect  seems  to  have  been  the  only  hardship  he  had 
to  laoe  during  the  struggle  for  the  ihtonc.  In  Edward's  reign 
be  was  not  only  Earl  of  \Varw,'ick  and  of  Salisbury  but  Great 
Chamberlain  of  England,  Chief  Admiral,  Captain  of  Calais,  and 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  drawing  an  official  salary  of 
frt**  Jo.ooo  marks.  He  was  ambitious  and  diplomatic, 
rtbrilion.  ehcri^ing  many  schemes  both  for  Edward  and  him- 
self. And  when  all  did  not  go  to  his  liking  trouble 
soon  began. 

Warwick  had  probably  ex|>ecied  to  lind  the  task  of  guiding 
the  young  king  a  much  easier  one  than  it  actually  turned  out 
to  be.  In  the  early  yean  of  bis  reign  Edward  showed  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  seivices  of  the  Neville  family  which  was  all 
tliat  its  members  could  dtsire.  One  of  Warwick's  brothers  was 
made  Earl  of  NortliumlK-rland,  another  became  Archbishop 
of  York  ;  everything  sccnied  to  be  prepared  for  3  comfortable 
family  admiriistratiun.  liut  the  young  king  was  [xiissc^scd 
from  the  first  of  a  vt-ry  liixn  sense  of  his  own  impuriante  and 
of  definite  ideas  as  to  wliat  he  tiked  and  did  not  like  to  do. 
Moreover  be  had  brotbcrs,  Richard  Oukc  of  (iloucester  and 
George  Uukc  of  Clarence ;  and  although  the  first  has  Ijeen 
accused  of  every  crime  in  the  calendar,  while  of  the  second  we 
commonly  hear  link-  except  that  he  was  drowned  in  a  butt  of 
mAlmtey,  it  is  probable  that  there  was  really  not  much  to 
choose  l>etwetn  them.  Under  these  circumstances  we  need 
scarcely  wonder  that  the  tranquilhty  of  the  court  did  not  long 
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survive  its  need  for  combinalion  agaimt  external  enemies.  In 
1464  the  Eatrl  of  Warwick,  who  doubtle&s  had  a  fair  share  of 
siaicsinanshtp,  was  deep  in  a  negoiinlion  for  manying  Edward 
to  a  Freiicl)  princess,  and  thus  securing  a  permanent  peace. 
Whether  the  king  distrusted  the  plan  or  suspected  the  alterna- 
tive xcheine  of  a  tnairi.igc  with  Warwick's  dau(;hter  it  b  im- 
possible lo  say  ;  perhaps  he  was  merely  indifferent  to  political 
considerations  or  this  kind.  In  any  case  be  promptly  carried 
out  and  announced  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Woodvillc,  an 
act  for  which  he  has  been  ptai!>ed  by  poets,  but  was  strongly 
condemned  by  the  whole  body  of  his  nobles,  li  is  pleasant 
to  belie«-e  that  Kdw.iril  wii*  curried  away  by  a  noble  panion, 
but  there  is  no  precedent  for  the  manner  in  which  this  was 
extended  to  his  wife's  relations.  For  the  next  two  years 
indeed  he  occupied  himself  largely  in  finding  offices  and 
honours  and  arranging  prufiiahle  marriages  for  members  of 
li«T  bmiiy. 

In  the  Jiftccnlh  century  an  adviser  who  liad  lost  the  royal 
favour  was  not  in  a  position  to  appeal  to  the  country  against 
his  nuoter's  decision,  nor  did  it  ever  occur  lo  him  to  express 
contempt  for  all  worldly  ambitions  and  retire  into  a  dignified 
secluuon.  He  uiuld  seek  to  undermini;  his  rival's  inHiicnce,  or 
in  the  last  resort  he  could  rise  in  arms  against  the  whole  system 
of  admini^ltation.  Warwick's  fir*t  »le|>  waa  to  se- 
cure ibt:  assistance  of  <k:orge  of  Clarence,  heir 
presumptive  to  the  throne,  and  a  young  man  who 
was  apparently  always  ready  for  treachery  of  any  kind.  In 
1469  these  allies  took  advantage  for  their  own  puqwses  of  a 
popular  rising  in  the  north,  headed  by  a  knight  known  as  Kobin 
of  Kedcsdali.-.  It  whs  an  old  trick  hul  -m  cffcciivL-  one  for  a 
subject  rcl^ellious  on  purely  sellisb  grounds  to  identify  htmnclf 
with  the  jusliliablc  discontent  of  a  class ;  and  the  60,000  men 
who  followed  Kobin  of  Kedesdale  served  Warwick  well  by 
defeating  the  royal  forces  and  so  i>.olating  the  king  that  he  was 
Uiken  captive  by  George  Neville.  Uut  the  allies  were  not  )'et 
ready  to  proceed  to  extiemiiies,  or  perhaps  Warwick  had  the 
other  vcheme  in  his  head  which  promised  better  than  the  ori- 
ginal one  of  placing  Clarence  on  the  ihione.    The  king  waa 
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released,  a  hasly  rt-conciliation  mu  patcHcd  u|>,  or  at  lost  both 
partiei  agrc«d  tu  {>ret«nd  ihnt  it  wns ;  and  next  year,  having 
gaim-d  ji  little  more  lime  for  prepacatiou.  the  king- 
maker fled  into  l-'rance  and  dedored  himseir  a  sup- 
porter of  Qucci)  Margaret  and  the  l^nca-ttrian  cause. 
What  Clarcnix'  cnn  have  expected  to  gain  by  this  It 
b  difficult  to  sec.  urJetis  indeed  he  was  already  con- 
Icinplating  his  second  lic.ichcry.  Warwick's  line  is  ckar ;  if  a 
jMippct  king  could  not  be  found  among  the  Vorkists  he  must 
j>e  sought  upon  the  Lancastrian  side. 

Briaflaa*  ''  *i*"'*'  aplxair  that  in  thenv  wcjtry  limes  crery- 
(MtrUn  liody  in  Kngland  had  become  so  llinroughly  acx;us- 
iriKtnph.  tomed  to  molutiont  that  each  i>nc  was  passirdy 
acce|>ted  as  a  necessary  sequel  lo  the  last.  Edward's  supportera 
scattered,  he  himself  fled  the  <;ountry,  the  triumphant  I^ncas- 
Irian^  otx'upied  London,  and  liavinj;  rclnLx-d  poor  old 
Henry  \'I.  ftom  the  Tower  tht-y  declared  him  to  be  king 
again.  Why  the  nation  at  lai^e  .ihuuld  have  troubled  itself  to 
recognise  one  sovereign  rather  than  another  it  is  not  eiaj  to 
understand,  but  a  king  of  some  son  •.\xm%  to  have  been  regarded 
as  an  e^'il  as  necessary  as  taxation  or  the  plaguf,  and  men  were 
*till  prcjiwrfd  piilienlly  to  give  up  their  live*  for  the  title  of 
Henry  VI.  or  Kduard  IV.  Ilie  Nevilles dislumdod  their  forces, 
and  enjoyed  (heir  victory  until  the  t^xileil  king,  who  had  eoltecled 
an  army  in  his  foreign  retruat,  suddenly  made  up  his  mind  to 
return.  HiK  formula  on  landing  wil*  one  which 
olhert  in  ht>  jHS-silion  had  found  UKeftil.  lie  hnd 
<omf,  tie  sjid,  to  recover  not  the  crown  but  his 
duchy,  and  with  that  proclamation  on  his  lips  he  marched 
straight  ujxin  the  i^pital  lu  light  for  the  throne.  The  Mrojggle 
which  followed  was  in  one  sense  the  very  cliniax  of  the  civil 
war,  for  ever)'  xtage  of  ii  was  marked  by  treachery,  [.ord 
Montague  hung  back  and  failed  to  oppose  Edward's  march  ; 
Clarence  firxt  mi^lpd  AVarvi-ick  so  that  he  refrained  from  attack, 
then  openly  went  over  to  Mdward''>  side.  At  the  battle  of  Barnet, 
where  the  King-maker  wa«  killed  and  the  crown  wim  back  once 
ajpun  for  the  \'orkist  line,  Montague  was  more  than  suspected 
of  actual  foul  play  upon  rhe  field.     At  the  batik  of  'I'ewkcs 
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bury,  which  finally  cxiinguishtd  MarRarel';!  ho|>es  and  roblied 
ber  of  Iter  Hon,  the  Duhe  «f  Somerset  and  many  men  with  hint 
simply  ran  awaj'. 

Qnt^t  Kdward  wm  Oimly  rc-cstablishcd  on  his  thrane 

«IoMof  in  1471,  and  remained  ihertr  with  full  liberty  lo 
tti*r»ifii.  i-xtorl  money  from  his  subjects,  shed  the  blood  of 
l)n  enemies,  and  indulge  himself  in  horrible  debaucheries 
until  his  denlh  in  14K3.  W'n  popularity  remained  unabuted, 
as  that  of  almost  ^ny  kinji;  would  liave  done  who  knew  what 
he  wanted  and  was  able  to  get  ii.  The  only  danger  that 
remained  from  the  rivalr)'  of  the  two  liuuNes  was  the  existence 
ofa  child  of  Marganst  Dcauforl,  giL-algranddiitightcr  uf  John 
of  (iaunt,  but  tlie  boy  was  lou  young  to  cauHC  much  unea&iness 
10  a  king  in  the  prime  of  life.  Morewer,  in  1470,  Kdward's 
queen  ha<l  borne  him  a  son,  thus  securing,  as  everybody 
supposed,  an  undisputed  succession.  ]n  1478  the  royal  family 
luid  rid  ilteif  of  (he  member  (o  whom  suspicion  of  treason 
might  most  easily  attach,  for  Clai^nce's  determined  rivalry 
with  his  younger  brolller  hud  led  to  incessatit  qiiarrcl.s  and 
finally  to  his  condemnation  for  complicity  in  the  revolt  of 
1470.  Thotigh  the  execution  had  never  taken  place  Clarence 
had  come  somehow  to  bin  death,  and  WKxy  party  at  (.'oun  had 
fell  his  disappearance  a  relief.  In  all  prol}3bilily  l-ldward's 
death-licd  was  a  tranijuil  one,  and  he  had  no  suipicion  that 
Klehud  ibc  ruin  of  his  family  was  to  comr  from  the  man 
of  Olon>  who  throughout  tlie  reign  had  been  his  right  hand, 
•"'•■'■        from  his  Itroihcr  Richard  Puke  of  <'iloucestcr. 

It  has  licconie  a  commonplace  to  My  that  Kiclurd  111., 
iis  tiloucesier  very  ihority  Iwcjiiie,  w.is  somclliing  more  than 
the  mere  monster  uf  su|>eihuniaii  wii.kedne»  familiar  to  lis  in 
the  pages  of  Shakea]>eare.  It  h>  quite  true  that  he  waa  a 
usurjier,  for  his  assertion  about  the  illegality  of 
Edward's  marriage  with  Kli^belh  Woodvilk-  was  a 
wild  one,  obviously  made  to  prcser^-c  the  theory  of 
hereditary  right.  But  cnost  of  tlic  English  kiiig^  in  recent 
years  had  been  in  some  sense  usurpers,  and  the  rules  of 
primogeniture  are  scarcely  the  tame  as  the  rul»  of  morality. 
It  is  also  true,  however,  that  Richard  was  an  unscrupulous 
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murderer,  who  ctcprtved  many  innooenl  people  o(  thcii  lives 
in  winning  his  way  lo  the  throne.  Hi;  had  taVeii  a  large  Uiare 
in  the  slaughter  a/lc-r  the  battle  of  'icwkcsbur)',  he  was  mosc 
probably  responsible  for  the  subsequent  ileatb  or  the  capti^'e 
Henry  VI.,  and  very  possibly  also  for  that  of  his  own  brother 
Clarence.  He  caused  the  protectors  of  his  httic  nqihews  to 
be  killed,  hv  executed  the  nobles  whom  he  suspected  of  sym- 
pathising with  their  paity,  he  ahnosi  unduulXedly  ordered  the 
assossinatitin  of  the  twti  boys  themselves.  He  is  said  to  have 
tu-stcncd  his  wife's  death  by  ill-treulment,  and  il  i«  certain  that 
he  scarcely  wailed  to  see  her  buried  before  he  proiMsed 
marrii^ce  with  hi.>i  iiiece.  AM  ihis  may  l>c  unspeakably 
rcvolling,  yel  no  one  csn  deny  that  other  great  adventurers  in 
history  have  spilt  juit  as  much  blood  and  escaped  execratioD 
by  means  of  their  success.  In  i>oinl  of  fact  Richard's  is  a  ca»e 
which  it  is  exceedingly  ditftcult  to  know  how  we  should  have 
judged  if  the  award  of  foriunc  had  been  for  him  instead  of 
ogainst  him.  He  won  absolutely  ungovcmcd  by  ordinary 
molality,  but  that  may  be  as  much  the  condition  of  the  man 
who  sets  political  expediency  before  all  as  of  him  who  is 
swayed  by  his  c%'il  passions  alone.  If  Knglund'],  fate  had  been 
to  be  ruled  by  Richard  111.  it  would  have  conduced  much  to 
her  traruiuillity  tliat  all  preieiideri  tu  ilic  throne  should  be 
safely  oui  of  the  way.  It  the  usurping  king  had  coimnitted 
lint;  muider  more  instead  of  less,  disj>osing  of  Margaret 
Beaufort's  son,  and  bad  then  used  his  abilities  in  governing 
lingland  throU){h  u  long  and  prosperous  rdgn,  we  should 
probably  have  found  ourselves  admiring  his  unity  of  jiurj»ose 
and  excuun)t  his  tliiist  for  bh^jd  with  the  analogy  of  tlie 
oDiek'tte  and  the  (.-{%$. 

Kor  there  can  ai  any  rate,  be  nu  sort  of  doubt 
«bUlUB»  ''""  J^''^''*'d  **'  liciler  (|uatilied  for  kingship  than 
many  munatchs  who  have  gone  down  into  history 
with  a  much  less  unsavoury  ieput;itiott.  The  records  of  [he 
previous  reign  show  in  the  first  place  that  in  the  admiiiistra- 
tivc  activity  which  was  Edward's  chief  service  to  England  he 
was  assisted  and  advised  if  not  actually  guided  by  Gloucester. 
The  work  of  restoring  order  in  the  country  was  very  far  from 
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Ittiitg  Tully  accompli  siK-d  under  the  VorkiKl  kings.  Init  ita 
AtlrAHcc  w:ix  mofi  mpid  (!i)riii|{  (ho  yean;  bctwceti  147.)  und 
148^  when  Kdward  j;avi^  himneir  up  iiioic  and  more  to 
debauchery  tind  left  the  go'crnmcnt  in  GloiicvstCT's  handic 
The  nio«t  shameful  of  P.dward'^  public  iransacitons,  the  cnicc- 
with  l-rancc  in  1475.  '^  *"■''  **>  Va\k  been  carried  out  against 
Kichard's  strongly  <.-\ptvw('il  wi%h.  And  there  is  one  inntilu- 
tion  at  least,  of  the  highest  importance  in  modem  linic§,  which 
GloucexicT  mii.si  have  the  credit  of  originating  :  for  ituring  nn 
expedition  conducted  bj-  him  against  Scotland  in  148s  the 
system  of  communiiiuion  was  so  elaborate  that  it  may  fairly 
be  deHciilied  as  the  titst  attempt  at  a  postal  system  in  Eii);land. 
The  time  immediately  foilowing  the  king's  death  was  that  of 
Richard's  darkest  crimes  ;  but  proofs  m&y  be  gathered  from 
the  very  record  of  his  gtiilt  of  the  success  with  which  he  might 
have  reigned  if  he  could  have  preserved  the  uppearunee  of 
innocence.  There  was  for  one  thing  the  popularity 
which  allowed  him  to  mount  the  throne  and  even 
created  A  party  in  Parliament  to  petition  him  to  do 
so.  The  good  feeling  of  a  considerable  section  of  the  com- 
muntly  had  been  won  by  (iloucesier  during  his  brother's 
reign,  uid  such  a  feeling  is  a  greater  tribute  In  the  agent  than 
to  the  head  of  a  tyraimical  government.  There  was  also  the 
n,  striking  adroitness  with  which  the  usurpation  was 

otnrpft-  carried  out,  a  mark  of  that  political  genius  which 
tUa.  has  been  said  to  consist  in  the  capacity  to  seiitc 

opportunities.  Richard  in.iiantly  saw  who  among  hi*  opponcnU 
were  ineconcilabic :  they  were  the  Woodvilles.  members  of  the 
queen's  family,  and  at  them  he  struck  [iromptly  and  decisively. 
Lord  Hastings,  a  noble  powerful  in  the  council,  could  be  won 
to  support  the  claim  of  the  protectorate,  but  nol  the  usurpa- 
tion ;  Richard  esiabli.ihed  himself  at  couit  by  Hastings'  help 
snd  then  ordered  him  to  the  block.  The  Puke  of  Ducking- 
ham,  whose  wealth  and  induenne  made  him  an  invaluable 
supporter,  was  somehow  won  over  to  the  whole  of  the  ptoi, 
and  liy  his  aid  the  city  rA  l.x>ndon  was  overawed,  the  young 
priiKcs  removed,  and  Richard's  solemn  claim  to  the  crown 
brought  forward  in  Westminster  Holl. 
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0^,^,  Richird  IH.  reigned   two  yeais  only,  uid  for 

nant  of  'OiOK  than  half  that  time  he  wa§  cngatjed  in  armed 
Bithud  dcfcnct  of  his  orown.  Within  ihrct-  months  of  his 
^**-  acccMion  ihe  Duke  of  BuckinKiuin  roae  in  re*-"!!, 

asfisted  by  sci-ciat  prominent  ecclesiastics  and  hy  ihc  viridow 
of  Edwud  IV.  I^rge  forces  were  raised  and  nt^oiiations 
were  carried  on  to  o»w»l  the  in^axion  of  Hcnty  of  Richmond, 
son  of  Maiganet  Beaufort  and  Edmund  Tudor.  Thi«  rebellion 
was  crushed,  but  within  a  yrar  the  first  signs  were  visible  of 
another,  which  WU.1  to  end  in  Ridurd'x  defeat  and  death.  It 
would  i«em  that  the  king  had  little  liiue  left  to  think  of  tlie 
civil  government  of  his  country,  yd  the  legislation  of  his  brief 
period  of  <|uict  is  by  no  meana  without  itsi  interest  and  import- 
ance. He  had  grasped  more  firmly  than  his  predecessors  the 
really  fruitful  idea  of  the  new  monarchy— the  idc:i,  which  the 
Tudors  were  to  work  out,  of  a  paternal  government,  despotic 
perhaps  hut  not  neoesiarily  oppressive,  which  would  preserve 
men's  properly,  leave  them  leisure  for  their  private  alTairs,  and 
save  them  the  trouble  of  thinking,  ]x>litica)ly,  for  them.telves. 
Riehard':(  House  of  Commons  was  chiefly  occupied  with  the 
regulation  of  trade  ;  it  passed  several  of  those  protective 
Statutes  which  formed  the  only  commercial  policy  powble  tO 
a  mediaeval  sutcsman ;  it  approved  Ihc  appointment  of  the 
first  consuls  who  ever  repreientcd  England  in  foreign  couniriet. 
t'arliament  pressed  for  nothing  that  the  king  was  not  disposed 
10  give,  and  seemed  tn  have  adopted  the  submissive  attitude 

which  Ix^came  usual  with  the  assemblies  of  the 
tio^    "      f"ll"*'iog  century.     The  most  important  statutes  of 

the  reign  mu»l  ha^x;  been  due  to  the  king's  initiative. 
Two  of  them  dealt,  and  not  unwisely,  with  the  land-law  ;  one 
aimed  at  simplifying  titles,  the  other  at  putting  an  end  to  the 
secret  transfers  which  had  become  common  during  the  years 
of  civil  war.  A  third  taw  foreshadowed  the  Statute  of  Liveries, 
and  iras  intended  to  reduce  those  great  establishments  of 
armed  followers  maintained  by  the  nobles,  which  were  a 
standing  danger  to  peace  and  order.  The  king  also  contrived 
(be  maintenance  of  peaceful  relations  with  France  and  with 
Scotland,  devoted  much  care  to  the  improvement  of  shipping, 
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uid,  iDOet  popular  act  of  ull,  announced  his  intention  of  raisii^ 
no  more  Iiencvolencei.  Such  a  polic)'  as  tbb,  olculnted  to 
give  the  people  Si-curity  and  peace  Tor  the  ptosecutioii  of  tlieir 
.  own  aflairs,  to  fosur  trade  and  crush  lawlesKne^  of  evi-ry  kind, 
wu  well  adapted  to  the  humout  of  the  time.  That  liberty 
itaelf  iiiit;ht  be  liought  too  dearly  wa^  the  nif.LinohoIy  l<-i«on 
which  Entjland  had  been  learning,  and  the  monaichs  of  the 
new  order  werr  very  ready  to  encourage  her  in  thi;  belit-.l. 
Bqccmi  ^"'  «haic%'er  Richard's  abilities  may  have  bt-en. 

bai^M-  whatever  hi*  judgment,  his  energj*  and  his  conrngc, 
■Ibl*.  there  was  one  unsurmountabk-  obstacle  lo  his  enjoy- 
ment of  a  peaceful  reign,  Mc  had  killed  all  whom  he  IcneH'  to  W 
his  enemies,  but  he  had  forgotten  losecure  himself  a  single  friend. 
A  wise  liisiorian  hai  |i(iiiited  to  thai  fact  as  the  rc»son  why 
this  m&n  ill  particular  has  been  branded  witli  eternal  infamy, 
while  the  crimes  of  others,  perhaps  quite  as  hideous,  have 
been  boldly  justified  or  decently  veiled.  Richard  had  xlsin 
Henry  VI.  and  his  young  ^on,  so  that  cicry  man  true  in  (be 
Houic  of  l^ncastcr  mu&l  hate  him  as  the  destroyer  of  the 
direct  roj-al  line ;  but  by  ibc  murder  of  ('larcnce  and  the  two 
princes  he  had  merited  e(|uul1y  the  enmity  of  the  House  of 
York.  Tfie  whole  of  the  queen's  conneciion  delcited  him  as 
a  bloody  usurjx-r,  while  the  older  nobility,  headed  by  Lord 
Stanley,  suuri  ^aw  the  dant;cr  to  its  own  position  of  a  ma^i^er 
who  had  tu  protect  his  crown  with  the  sword.  Richard  III. 
could  have  found  no  one  willing  to  be  his  cuiogisi  except 
perhaps  some  inarticulate  north-country  peasant  who  had  no 
nason  lo  care  which  nobles  irere  left  alive  and  which  sent  to 
the  block  ;  and  such  a  one  was  nearly  as  powerless  to  help 
the  king  living  as  to  glorify  him  dead.  .Miout  the  Christmas 
InvMlaa  "'  1484  rumours  spread  over  England  of  the  intended 
otBtnrr  invsAion  of  Henr}'  of  Richmond ;  and  in  the 
•f  &lsb*  Kummet  of  the  following  year  he  landed  and  marched 
***^  through  the  country  with  a  small  force,  n>using 
Welsh  enthusiasm  with  the  name  of  his  father,  Edmund 
Tudor,  and  Lancastrian  loyally  with  his  claim  of  descent  from 
John  of  Gaum.  Richard  did  not  fait  in  courage,  but  he  <ras 
ipiilty  of  a  blunder  which  probably  hasiened  the  end.     Loid 
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Sunlcy  was  stilt  upon  Ihc  royal  side,  yt.t  the  king,  wlw  per* 
htips  liad  luu  much  litoud  upun  liix  conicietK'v  !«>  Inihl  niiy 
man  coDiptctcly,  h^ld  the  )-oung  son  or  tllc  family  coiifittetl  an 
a  hostage.  \\'\\tn  the  hunk-  ciimc  the  Stanleys  clcKL-rtcd  to 
Heiir>-'.4  side ;  Richaid  was  killed,  his  forces  were  scattered, 
and  il)C  inrader  entered  Ixindon  to  Ik  rvcogniiwd  as  King 
Henry  VII. 

Clo»e  »(■  ""^  battle  of   Bosworth   Held  was  the  doling 

tliadii  scene  of  the  Wan  of  the  Roses.  Henry  VIL, 
**'■  claiming  the  throne  by  the  right  of  Lancaster,  secured 

his  p(»iiion  by  a  marriage  with  Edward's  daughter,  Klixabelh 
of  York.  At  lasi  the  red  rose  and  the  white  were  united,  and 
it  was  still  more  conducive  to  peace  thai  the  chief  among  those 
who  had  worn  them  were  safely  dead  and  buried.  Henry  had 
to  face  revolts,  but  nothing  like  a  revolution  ;  and  during  his 
reign  or  the  early  years  of  his  successor's  e\'ery  dangerous 
Poidbi.  P<^fson  wjis  adroitly  put  out  of  Ihc  way.  With  the 
Ucrotnev  •:<vil  war  ihux  finally  at  an  end,  the  new  principles  of 
dmlop-  go^-ernment  and  social  life  which  had  been  slowly 
°"°"'  shaping  themselves  beneath  the  turmoil  of  the  last 
twenty  years  found  room  fully  to  develop.  An  era  had  plainly 
begun  in  which  fresh  forces  were  to  push  men  on,  and  fresh 
ties  to  hold  them  back.  With  Henry  VI.  and  Warwick  the 
Kingm.iker  we  seemed  to  l)e  still  in  the  Dark  Ages ;  when  we 
reach  Henry  VIII,  and  Cardinal  Wolscy  wc  ^Iiall  fanc>'  our- 
selves almost  in  inodwn  tiinct. 

8t«t(r  of  Certainly  il  was  time  for  chatijie^  to  come  in 

filWnth-  Ivnglish  society,  t'crhaps  in  the  whole  of  our  liit- 
ctiitur?  tory  there  is  no  period  so  uninspiring  and  so  dreary, 
"*  '  so  full  of  meaningless  hrui^ilily  and  so  barren  of  all 
noble  achievement,  as  tlie  period  of  the  Wars  of  the  Rosos^ 
'I'he  old  pillars  of  political  life  were  decayed,  the  old  .sources  of 
strength  exiiausted,  the  old  bonds  worn  tu  t)ie  point  of  break- 
ing. The  bulwarks  of  mediieva)  society  had  been  the  loyalty 
of  one  man  to  another  and  of  all  men  lo  the  Church,  and  if 
theae  gare  way  there  was  no  defence  from  the  flood  of  cruelt)' 
and  pas.-(ion.  At  the  end  of  the  ftl'teenih  century  the  con- 
dition of  the  Church  in  Hnglund  was  at  once  a  jurtinl  cause 
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DinQ«.  •ind  an  unmi;iukablu  symptom  of  the  gcneial  de- 
rMTDfUia  nioralisation.  For  n  hundred  and  fifty  yeU9 
ChoTch.  tij^^  i,^^  l^,.,j  hitter  comptainu  of.the  eccleaiantcftl 
system,  of  the  papal  extortions,  the  jtidiciitl  corruption,  the 
luxury  of  the  prit-sW  :in<I  monks ;  there  had  Vtevn  the  attacks  of 
Chaucer  and  '  Piers  I'lowm.tn,*  and  ihi-  great  hi-rcsy  of  Wydit 
But  in  the  couim:  of  this  ixntury  all  the  evih  had  grown  to 
such  a  h«iKl>l  t^^  t^'-'  tolerance  of  them  can  be  ckpUined  only 
by  the  supposition  that  men'>  indignation  was  now  largely 
minitled  with  contempt.  Of  actual  taxes  paid  to  Rome  there 
were  not  many,  but  the  NCaniliil  of  indir<.-ct  exactions  was  grtwter 
than  ever  it  hud  been.  Indulgences  were  pubhcly  sold; 
English  benefices  were  frequently  lilled.  in  defiance  of  the  ^J 
Statute  of  Provisors,  with  Italian  adventurer',  sometimes  ^| 
^K  defective  in  intellect  and  usually  defective  in  moraU.  Nor  wis  ^| 
^V  the  charikcter  of  the  ijenuine  Knglish  ecclesLutics  always  high  ^^ 
enough  to  contra&t  strikingly,  as  in  the  days  of  Grossctestv,  with 
the  depravities  uf  these  agents  uf  Rome.  Peacock,  Bisliop  of 
XVjnchcMer,  gained  an  evil  notoriety  by  his  ]>ubli<;  contention 
that  biihops  li.id  a  right  to  practise  simony  and  to  exact  fir«t- 
fruil*.  and  that  tJiey  were  under  no  i>bli);alion  to  Itw  or  prutdi 
in  their  dioceses.  The  Archbishop  of  Vork  ordered  his  pricsl 
to  demand  fees  from  every  [)enitcnt  bcfoic  givi 
nliariM.      '''"'  absolution.    Throughout  the  century  ihe  pri 

tice  was  oommon  of  selling  licences  to  preach 
to  tlie  highest  Indder.  The  apostle's  comnuind  to  be  aO 
things  to  all  men  was  interpreted  su  literally  by  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Churdi  that  to  a  plain  man  they  seemed  guilty 
uf  a  very  sordid  kind  of  dishonesty.  Thomai  Boun:hier  was 
Primate  fur  ilurty-three  years,  throughout  the  period  of  civil 
■nx;  he  accepted  cter}' ctiange,  and  crowned  every  king  who 
knett  before  him  with  his  bloody  sword  just  shuailied.  I'hcre 
was  a  Welsh  biiibop  who  carried  the  <li;<:irine  so  far  as  to  refuse, 
with  the  most  C)nical  arguments  of  expediency,  to  interfere 
with  the  openly  innnoral  hves  led  by  the  clergy  of  his  diocese. 
If  the  dignitaries  of  the  c:hurch,  men  more  or 
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uturlM.    ''■■'"'  '"  '""^  l>uhlic  c)^-,  bail  so  far  degraded   their 
standard  of  conduct,  it  is  oasy  to  infer  how  much 
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irorsc  would  be  the  state  oi  things  among  ilic  masses  of  monks 
and  rtinnt,  whose  position  was  highly  privileged  and  almost 
empty  uf  rosponubiliiy.  So  much  has  been  written  and  said 
about  the  luxury  and  the  itntDonlity  of  monastic  life  in  dte 
later  Middle  .\ges  tltat  it  ueiuinly  cannot  be  necessary  to  add 
*  wofd  to  the  indictment.  Fiocii  reasons  which  become 
obvious  when  we  read  the  history  of  the  next  century,  the 
vcrtlict  uf  historians  who  discussed  the  ]>osition  of  the  regular 
cletgy  at  this  iwriud  was  (or  a  long  time  uncompromisingly 
against  then.  The  parish  priests  might  escape  censure,  but 
no  accuHtion  ina  too  bitter  to  be  levelled  at  the  occupants  of 
the  monasteries.  In  this  attack  there  was  doubtless  an  in- 
clirution  to  gcncrjlixc  from  iurtii:ular  instances  to  exuberate 
evils  for  which  so  drastic  a  remedy  was  uliicnatcly  found ;  and 
wc  have  the  len  reason  to  wonder  at  the  modem  tendency  to 
lake  up  arms  for  the  opposite  side.  It  is  argued  that  the  \erf 
energy  vrith  which  the  preachers  and  satirists  denounced  a 
corrupt  or  prollij|;ate  ecclesiastic  is  a  proof  that  such  qualities 
were  very  far  from  univcnal ;  at>d  that  the  (ccling  of  our  nation 
against  the  |Mrii<:ulai  jtractices  imputed  lo  the  monastic  clergy 
Sia«nity  '^B^  always  been  so  strung  .is  to  render  a  widespread 
«t  U*  indulgence  in  them  praaically  imjjgsiiblc.  In  point 
qnMUoD.  of  fjct,  the  matter  rcsoK-cs  itself  into  one  of  those 
inconvenient  questions  which  lanrioi  \k  deddcd  without  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  evidence  on  both  sides,  a  knowledge 
in  this  case  by  no  nieu».t  cjuy  to  acquire.  Most  people  will 
be  quite  ready  to  belie\'e  that  the  monks  and  friars,  comnder- 
in)!  llicir  temptations  to  idleness  .ind  luxury,  wntc  no  worse 
tlun  uiijlxxty  else  would  have  been  in  their  place.  Hut  the 
diihculty  was  that  their  proft^ssiou  compelled  them  lo  pretend 
Qot  only  that  they  were  no  worse  tlitui  other  people  but  that 
^7hcy  were  a  very  great  deal  better.  The  mind  of  the  average 
bngtishman  is  even  now  Icvs  rcinariable  for  ingenuity  and 
subtlety  than  for  strong  common  sense,  and  it  would  seem  tliat 
he  has  always  had  a  ceruin  difficulty  with  that  doctrine  of  the 
separation  of  person  from  oDice  so  clearly  enunciated  by  the 
Catholic  Church.  In  many  ways  we  may  recognise  our 
luldkciual  kinship  with  our  fiftecntb-centuiy  anceatursj  and 
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juM  ai(  the   many  perxonal  virtues  of  the  ble  Queen  filled 
two  generations  with  a    new    loyalty    lo  ihc  institution  of  i 
H  monnrchy,  so  the  spectacle  of  wickcdnwa  In  a  man  who.te 

I  CtLlsfcaiiM  ^^^^  "  **""'  *°  exhon  others  to  a  holy  life  roused 

\  o(th«         liol  indignation  in  Ihnc  worthy  burgeKttcs  of  four 

popBlM  humired  yean  ago.  When  they  saw  a  man  take  the] 
>-ow  of  obedience  and  pass  his  time  as  he  pleaded,  j 
the  vow  of  chastity  and  live  more  laxly  than  hia 
fellows,  abm-c  all  the  vow  of  poverty  and  help  his  communit 
to  amass  such  riches  as  were  unheard  of  amon^  any  other  cli 
of  men,  then  tlieir  hearts  grew  biitet  within  ihcm.  and  contcmpd 
be^an  to  cake  ihc  place  of  the  old  reverence  for  tlie  mother) 
Church.  The  conditions  were  being  very  carefully  prepared 
for  Ihc  ecclesiastical  re%'otulion  of  the  sixteenth  ccniiiry. 
Iiauy  of  ^t  loyahy  to  tile  Church  had  fiUlen  low  in  Ciig- 

nllliMj      lonil,  -^o  il  scrnied  had  loyalty  in  war.     Through  all 

lioiiMr.       ,f„ i,;i,  ,  , ,(  pnliti.  -J  .l^vi']ii{iment,  fighting  had 

remained  the  chK I  inteio^i  in  ihu  Ijvcs  ot  the  nobIi.-s  and  of 
the  masses  of  men  depindt-nt  n|>on  ihrir  favour.     So  long  as 
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honour  thetc  was  something  lu  k^tj)  iln;  very  worst  clas-ses  in 
English  society  from  degradation :  a  nian  mi^ht  liot,  blasphemct 
plunder  a  church  or  rob  an  orphan,  but  at  lea&l  he  would  not 
lum  hi.i  bttcic  on  jui  enemy  in  the  field  or  strike  him  down  by 
a  coward  blow  when  the  light  was  over.  But  now  it  seemed 
that  even  thi>  was  gone,  an<]  almost  every  staj^e  in  the  Wars  of 
the  Kmcs  wu  miirked  by  a  imirdi-r  nr  i^p  innl  fff  ''^•"''ftriT  ^ ' 
the  Iwtlle  ijf  NotlliatnpiDij,  1  nl  Cn-y  of  Ruihyn,  who  led 
HcnryS  vanguard,  dcsitti.*!  u    'i\  irvick's  nide :  before  Uomci 

tboth  Montague  and  Cbrencu  «■ :  t  ■  i  li  ni  ;  ihe  l>uke  of 
Somerset  and  '  the  mosi  pari  ol  tl.c  p^uif^c  lied  irom  ihc  field 
of  Tewkesbury.  After  the  buttle  of  Wakefield  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury  and  the  young  Earl  of  Rutland  were  murdered  in 
cold  blood  ;  after  Tewkesbury  I'nncc  ICdward  of  I..anoaster 
was  slaughtered  in  the  same  way.  If  these  were  the  praciiecs 
of  the  nation's  leaders,  nothing  better  could  be  expected  from 
those  who  fought  under  their  command.  Indeed,  though  a 
civil  war  in  which  all  are  deeply  concerned  for  one  side  or  the 
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other  nuy  be  materially  che  most  di^iAtrous,  its  ruoral  effects 
urv  infinitely  Icn  pernicious  than  those  of  one  where  nine  men 
Pcralclont  ""'  "'^  "^''  ^^^  fighting  for  no  cause  Uiat  ihey  can 
»ff»oii  of  imdcfsiand.  To  look  on  for  thirty  years  while  his 
tht  civil  iiountrymcn  needlessly  sj)!!!  one  another'*  blood  ;  to 
*"■  don  some  lord's  livery  and  lake  a  share  in  the  work 

when  commanded  to  do  so;  to  see  first  one  kin^  and  then 
another  win  his  way  to  the  throne  by  the  sword  and  reign  oA 
prosperously  as  his  predecessor  ;  this  is  an  experience  to  make 
a  man  feel  love  of  country  a  mockery  and  war  no  more  than 
organised  murder.  The  theory  is  not  unplcasing  that  when 
Engli-ihrnenliegintorunawayinafighc  iti.iaiiign  that  the  nation 
has  sunk  to  the  lowest  depth  she  is  capable  of  reaching ;  some 
Farsllel  ^<3lcnt  change  must  necessarily  come  if  she  is  to 
with  eNca|>e  diMolution.    In  (be  days  when  the  later  Ariglo- 

*•*'"  Saxon  monarchy  «is  vainly  trying  to  resist  the  inva- 
'*  sion  of  the  Danes,  there  was  scarcely  a  battle  in 

which  the  nation  was  not  disgraced  by  the  cowardice  or 
treachery  of  one  of  her  nobles.  England  -leeniud  to  lie  wck  to 
the  point  of  dr^alh,  but  under  the  salutary  discipline  of  the 
Danish  and  Norman  conquetta  she  ejected  die  iK>i!ion  from  her 
blood  and  recovered  her  vitality.  So  with  the  Vorkists.  and 
still  mote  with  the  Tudors  tliere  came  to  her  micue  the  con- 
quest, not  so  much  of  a  new  king  as  of  a  new  idea—the  idea  of 
an^unquestioning  devotion  to  the  Crown,  which  shoulTTjind 
all  men  together  for  ewry  national  purpose,  and  loose  them 
froni  those  old  feudal  ties  which  now  seemed  to  hamper 
instead  of  sujiporting  thi;m.  Loyalty  to  the  lord  was  a  worii> 
out  supcrstiiion.  and  through  the  next  phase  of  an  exaggerated 
veneration  for  ilteir  king  Ktiglislnneii  were  to  pas.s  at  last  into 
that  of  an  unwavering  loyalty  to  their  country. 
^gf^fj^  II  w  ihi*  change  and  others  even  more  obvious 

dot*  or  which  have  been  laltcn  to  justify  the  common  sa>-ing 
Uttllididlt  thai  the  Middle  Ages  came  to  an  end  upon  Bosworth 
^^  Field.     The  popular  despotism  of  the  Tudors,  lean- 

ing for  support  on  the  great  body  of  ihc  upjier  middle-class, 
was  to  banish  the  old  hierarchy  of  gentry,  nobles,  and  (he 
royal  family ;  the  tic  of  citt/cnship  was  to  take  the  ^laee  of 
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that  of  homage ;  the  Church,  once  iheoreiicalty  !iu;>reine  ox-erj 
men's  xoulx,  wa!i  to  occupy  a  humbler  tank  as  pactnLT  of  the] 
Stale.  All  this  is  in  a  gicat  mt-asurc  Iriii: ;  und  it  i-i  of  courM 
clear  that  (he  chain  of  <;auses  from  which  ihcne  tesulis  majr  be] 
traced  began  not  only  upon  liosworth  Field  bul  many  yvaral 
before.     Ncv(.Tthc!e«i  wc  must  remember  how  seldom  it  ii[ 

posubW  in  hiMory  to  make  so  sharp  a  distinction 
'^'^"'^    without  rcscnations  which  rob  it  (rf  much  of  it«, 
ti&otion.     meaning.    We  may   ring  for  the  removal  of  ili«j 

Middle  Ages  and  pctcmpton'ly  call  for  the  appear- ! 
ance  of  Modem  Times ;  but  the  scenc-shifiinn  is  apt  to  be 
clumsy,  and  bcfoic  we  know  it  wc  may  lind  ourselves  oon- , 
versing  with  the  leading  reforniern  upon  the  mmjiarts  of  %i 
turonial  castle.    Tlius  in  the  reign  of  Henry  \'II.  trade  was 
developing,  but  there  wc-re  still  dynattic  revolts ;  gun^iowder  > 
wa.i  coming  into  use,  bul  men  enough  were  still  slain  with  the 
pike ;  the  Renaissance  wat  downing,  but  kings  had  still  to 
^mbat  the  lofty  pretensions  of  their  btithopit  and  curry  favour 
iih  the  Pope,     Fortunately,  howe*-cr,  for  those  of  us  who 
ike  history  to  be  iiymmetrical,  the  time  which  may  mo.-(t  reaston- 
aWy  be  called  the  lorning-point  of  Henry's  reign  coincided 
almost  exactly  with   the  end  of  this  hloody  and  miserable 
fifteenth  century. 

Henry  VII.  had,  as  we  have  seen,  bul  little^ 
^^    ~j    reason  to  fear  an  actual  rivalry  for  the  throne,  since 

no  one  was  left  alive  who  had  the  strenijth  to  Mir 
the  exhausted  country  to  any  serious  action.     But  there  were 
several  quartets  in  which  even  a  less  watchful  eye  than  that  of  1 
the  new  king  would  have  detecied  the  danger  of  enmity  and  I 

diMiithan<e.      There  wa.*  in  the  first  place  young] 

Kdward  Pbntagenet,  son  of  the  unhappy  Clarence] 
and  Earl   of  Warwick  through  inhcritsnce  from  his  motheivl 
who  ihu.t  wa»  bearer  at  once  of  the  old  royal  name  and  of  a1 
title  which  had  weighty  aKsociations  in  I^nglishmcn's  minds.' 
Kim    Henry  prom|illy    imprisoned    in   the   Tower,  with    the 
cluuacterisiicatly  prudent  intention  of  keeping  the  )'oung  man 
out  of  the  .temptations  which  might  have  necettitated  Klroitger 
measure).    There  was  also  John  dc  )a  Pole,  son  of  Edward  IV.V 
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sister  Elizabeth,  nbo  was  at  lirst  induced  to  give  in  his  adhesion 
to  the  new  ordci  of  things,  but  soon  changed  tii.t  mind  and 
fled  ilie  country.  >Hi*  younRcr  brother  «3s  t.-niTappcd  towaidt 
the  end  or  the  reign  by  a  promise  ihat  his  life  ^ould  be 
xpurcd ;  and  the  kin){  showed  \\\>  excellently  legal  tnind  by 
keeping  him  a  close  prisoner  and  advising  the  Princx;  of  Wales 
to  order  the  execution  as  soon  as  he  succeeded  to  tlie  throne. 
Over  the  sea  Henry  h;id  an  irreconcilable  enemy  in  the 
Uowagcr  Duchess  iif  Btirgundy,  another  of  lidward's  sisters ; 
and  that  deterniincd  old  lady  could  strike  at  Henry  in  his 
tcnderest  place  by  intericring  witli  the  constantly  increasing 
trade  between  Burgundy  and  England.  Another  difficulty,  for 
which  the  king  had  lo  thank  ilie  ingenuity  of  his  predecessor, 
was  the  lingering  doubt  as  lo  the  fate  of  the  two  little  princes. 
Richard  III.  had  enveloped  this  particular  crime  in  such 
imiicnetrahlc  mystery  that  any  pretender  who  chose  to  pro- 
claim himself  Edward  \.  or  Kiehard  of  York  had  «  good 
chance  of  securing  a  following  among  the  people.  Inpcnona- 
tion  was  in  fact  the  favourite  plan  of  tlie  rebels  under 
Henry  VII.  Lambert  Simnd,  of  whose  inglorious  destiny 
everybody  has  heard,  attracted  the  rank  and  flic  of  his  army 
by  pretending  to  be  Edward  Earl  of  Warwick',  though  the 
leaders,  Lovel  and  dc  la  Pole,  probably  felt  as  much 
contempt  for  the  imposture  as  Henry  showed  when 
he  placed  Simncl  in  his  scullery,  ki  the  most  serious  insur- 
rection of  the  reiitii.  that  of  1497,  Perkin  Waibeck  lepreseiiied 
iMself  to  be  young  Kichard  of  ^'ork.  He  was  recognised  in 
Scotland  and  to  some  extent  in  France,  he  received  help  from 
Burgiuidy,  and  he  made  great  friends  with  Edward  Earl  of 
Warwick,  who«e  head,  if  he  ha<l  been  the  man  he  pretended 
to  be,  he  would  probably  have  been  exceedingly  anxious  to 
cut  off.  But  the  Uukc  of  Burgundy  soon  came  10  .tee  that  the 
wool  trade  was  more  important  than  a  royal  prince,  genuine 
or  not :  he  withdrew  hb  help,  Warbcck's  vogue  passed  iway, 
and  he  was  finally  captured  and  imprisoned  with  bis  friend 
Ilantagenel.  This  brought  the  rtorniy  years  of  Henry's  reign 
praciiotlly  to  an  end,  and  there  was  no  further  qufttion  of  a 
serious  attack  upon  his  administration.     One  pan  of  the  king's 
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policy  there  wiis,  hovfcvx-r,  for  which  it  would  be  pleasant 
to  consider  the  nccesiitiL-s  of  sclf-dvl'i^ice  responsible.  His 
firet  |>lan  in  dealing  wiih  Iri;land  was  lu  send  over  a  ^vemor 
whose  naint-  has  been  handed  dowm  to  11*  in  connection  with 
one  of  the  most  i>etinaiicnlly  galling  rcguUtions  cvlt  dnised 
^"a  dominant ^ape.  Poynin^s'  l-iw  |^]'".]il.  <\  ih..:  du  Irish 
["arliamcn!  should"  be  calleil  i(>j;ctii'.'[  uniil  the 
miiitets  wi[li  wlilch  it  h.id  to  <ti-jil  hA<l  W^-n  laid 
bvfoio  tlK-  Eiifjlish  council  and  i|>|ini(.d-  Vet  if  llm  v>iis  in 
origin  n  police  measure  neci.-ssiMitd  by  the  chronic  disorder  in 
Ireland  and  the  strong  Yorkist  tendencies  of  the  more  powerful 
princes,  it  was  cxcuubk- ;  and  indeed  the  Mibsetjuent  recall  of 
Poynings  in  favour  of  the  ICarl  of  Kildarc  tends  to  show  that 
the  law  did  not  represent  Hcnrj's  considered  policy.  -«^i 

The  main  lines  of  action   in  England  were  «sr 
clearly  marked  out  for  Henry  VII.  by  the  circuni*! 
stances  of  his  accesMon  us  for  any  modern  I'rime 
Minister  put  in  by  the  countr)-  on  a  programme  of 
Imperialism  iind  Micial  ri-fomi.     He  had  to  build  up  a  strong 
government,  noi  likely  10  be  o\-crturned  by  eveiy  Ixild  ad- 
venturer: he  had  to  bring  the  degenerate  nobility  to  some   1 
•cnse   of  order   .ind   responsibility;   he   lia»l   to  diicover,    if 
possible,    some    means  of    reconciling    ihc   nation    with    the 
Church  ;  be  had  to  give  pi;rm«nent  security  and  peace  to  that 
growing  body  of  the  middle-clasx  which  wai  soon  to  perceive 
new  and  vusi  opportunities  for  money-making.     These  things 
he  via  bound  to  attempt,  leu  by  any  conscious  demand  of  his 
■ubjects  than  by  the  force  of  <Hrcumstance,  which  pointed  out  1 
Uie  only  way  in  wliich  the  nation  could  continue  to  cxisL       "*■ 
_  He  teems  to  have  been  very  fairly  well  litted  to 

tbtliUM.  succeed  in  the  task  which  was  laid  before  him.  We 
have  seen  ihai  he  was  cmfty  and  vigorous  enough  to 
overoMne  all  .imied  rebellion  and  dispose  of  the  rebels  by  fair 
means  or  foul  ;  and  the  nation,  which  could  not  aflbid  to  be  , 
Cutidious,  no  doubt  spjilauded  him  for  doing  so.  With 
^,f(^g  regard  to  the  nobility  he  had  10  proceed  in  a  rather 
wUb  ill*  dilferent  way.  The  drawn  sword  was  an  excellent  1 
nablUtjr.     ,i,j„j^  (g  jmyg  j„  reserve,  but  l^slation  was  needed    I 
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if  the  cQuniry  was  lo  be  at  ca«r.  The  Statute  of  Ridurd  III. 
ogninKt  '  liveries,'  or  (he  maintenance  of  a  great  number  of 
armed  retainers,  was  confirmed  and  made  more  stringent. 
Henry  wns  in  a  better  position  than  his  predecessor  to  scctbai 
the  law  was  obeyed,  and  iherv  is  a  well-known  anecdote  which 
relates  how  he  repaid  with  a  heavy  fine  the  too  ceremonious 
hospitality  of  a  certain  obstinate  loid.  An  even  more  effective 
instrument  was  a  new  court  of  justice,  the  [jowers  of  which, 
th Corel ically  those  that  had  always  belonged  to  the  king's  privj" 
council,  were  probably  modelled  on  the  jurisdiction  entrusl«l 
by  Edward  IV.  to  the  Constable  of  England.  The  special  ad- 
vantages of  this  body  were  that  it  consisted  of  any  one  whom 
the  king  chose  to  appoini,  and  that  it  could  convict  and 
sentence  the  accused  cniirely  on  its  own  responsibility.  In 
later  years  this  court,  known  as  the  Star  Chamber, 
came  into  very  evil  odour  indeed  ;  but  at  the  period 
of  its  foundation  and  long  after  it  was  an  instrument 
of  government  thoroughly  approved  by  the  nation,  which  cared 
little  for  informalities  where  only  the  nobles  were  concL-rnwI. 
The  rest  of  Henry's  legislation  was  aimed  in  an  equal  degree 
at  promoting  the  interests  of  the  yeoman  and  merchant  class. 
4fjjnMy.  The  Commons  passed  a  law  to  fix  the  wages  of 
aUl  t^i*-  Uboureris  and  joumeymi-n ;  (here  was  also  a  statute 
^"-  foreshadowing  the  Navigation  l.aws,  which  forliade 

the  importation  of '  wines  and  woads  '  except  in  English  ships ; 
and  another  which  «3S  inten<led  to  kecj)  the  wool  within  the 
coumr)-  and  named  a  maximum  price  to  be  paid  for  cloth. 
This  ever- increasing  production  of  wool  seemi;  indeed  to  have 
presented  itself  as  a  problem  of  considerable  difficulty  to 
Henry  and  his  assistant  legislators.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that  the  practice  of  enclosing  arable  land  for  pasture 
was  a  most  i)rofitnble  one  for  the  freeholders,  whether 
large  or  small,  who  adopted  it ;  and  from  the  point 
of  view  both  of  the  Commons,  most  of  whom  were  themselves 
freeholders,  and  of  the  Icing,  who  needed  the  supjiorl  of  the 
wealthier  yeomen  against  the  nobility,  it  was  inadvisable  to  do 
anything  to  check  this  prosperity.  Vet  neither  Parliament  nor 
king  could  see  without  alarm  the  diminishing  production  of  corn. 
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the  dismal) llement  of  farn)hous»  and  the  ruin  of  villages  which 
accompanied  ihisgtadual  transformation  of  BngUtid.  Toquotc 
the  history  ol  Bacon,  who  no  doubt  woscapable  of  evolving  the 
principles  of  Krcc  Trade  ftom  out  his  capacious  brain,  '  enclo> 
suTes  they  would  not  forbid,  for  that  were  to  strive  with  nature 
and  utility ' ;  but  ihcy  took  a  middle  course  by  ordering  that 
existing  farmhouses  should  be  kept  up  with  a  fixed  ([uantity  of 
antblc  land,  i^uch  a  mcjisute  could  of  course  do  nothing  tn 
check  the  process  of  change,  and  in  the  next  r«dgn  it  continued 
even  more  rapidly,  with  conuderablc  efTecis  upon  English 
society. 

Tb«  Tndcr  'l'"  "ssist  in  this  work  of  restoration  and  reform 
flaw  or  I'nrliamenu  were  called  together  with  fair  regularity 
^l"**"?-  in  the  first  half  of  the  reign ;  but  the  king  then 
showed  a  thoroughly  rfwal  rcadincvt  to  govern  iiiwn  his  own 
rcspo».<tibilitjr.  The  1'udor  conception  of  kingship  was  a  t>»ld 
one,  and  Hcnrj-  VII,,  though  he  made  less  display  of  absolute 
authotily  than  .tome  of  his  successors,  possessed  perhaps  as 
strong  a  will  as  any  one  of  them.  Sufficient  supplies  of  mone>' 
tt-ere  the  first  esxcntiul,  and  the  king  encountered  little  dirtiailty 
here.  Tonnage,  poundage,  and  the  custom  on 
leather  were  granted  to  him  for  life,  and  so  long  as 
be  chose  to  summon  Parliaments  they  were  liberal  with  further 
grants.  To  make  up  deficiencies  Henry  not  only  adopted  the 
Yorkist  invention  of  benwolencw.  but  he  devised  an  improve- 
ment upon  Kdivard  I  V.'s  plan  of  t>eace  nitl)  money  :  he  obtained 
special  Mipplies  for  a  proposed  military  expedition  to  f'ranoe, 
and  then  agreed  with  the  French  king,  for  a  further  pecuniary 
consideration,  to  remain  at  home.  The  council, 
again,  which  in  Lancastrian  days  had  been  the  chief 
wi-dpon  of  partie>^  wax  nothing  more  «ince  parties 
bad  ceued  to  contend  than  the  tool  of  the  sovereign.  Henry 
was  careful  to  include  few  powerful  and  i>os»ibly  refractory 
noblct  in  the  circle  of  his  advist^rs.  The  Howards,  who  alone 
represented  the  older  nobility,  held  subordinate  positions ; 
Archbishop  Morton,  the  only  one  of  Henry's  ministers  who 
exercised  anything  like  Independent  power,  was  a  man  of  no 
high  family;  Empaon  and  Dudley,  whose  names  have  gone 
down  into  history  with  an  evil  reputatiot\  AVUu^ltwA  \n  ^^m-wv. 
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were  lnwj-<:rs  Dkcn  rrom  the  middle  class.  Moreover,  Hcnrf 
liad  hit  upon  Iht;  plan  or  attracting  the  leaders  of  ih«  Cliutch 
away  from  tht-ir  |>\irfuit  of  ccclvKiastical  independence  by 
offering  ihcm.  in  hi^  own  service,  a  large  share  of  temporal 
power.  Morton,  Fox,  and  War  ham  were  all  promineni 
Churchmen  who  were  induced  to  give  their  services  to  their 
iovereign  in>tead  of  lo  the  I'ojw  or  lo  themselves,  Tlie  nation 
was  thus  panly  rclit-vcd  from  the  pressure  of  a  corporation 
^raspinK  alw.ays  .'ii  new  ]irivile);e!(,  the  bJni;  had  tome  of  the 
keenest  intellects  in  the  counuy  at  his  disposal.  The  result 
wai  the  creation  of  a  body  thoroughly  capable  of  restoring 
order  and  of  getting  through  four  or  live  limes  the  amount  of 
business  evertran.-ucled  tn  the  stormy  gatherings  of  N-inraslrian 
days. 

Etarr'i  Hi-nry  VII.  is  one  of  those  historical  figures  of 

p*r*aii-  whom  it  is  unaccountably  hard  to  realiNe  that  they 
•^•y-  ever  walked  the  earth  as  men.     What  he  did  we 

know  witli  tolerable  accuracy ;  as  to  how  he  lived,  how  he 
looked,  wc  Icam  as  much  as  would  suffice  to  fill  out  a  picture 
of  atmo.Ht  any  other  king.  Kui  to  the  ordinary'  reader  of  hi.itory 
Henry  VII.,  the  man  himself  and  not  his  works,  rematna 
a  shadoiv.  Anionj;  the  other  soveroiRns  of  our  history  we  in- 
stinctively compare  him  with  his  ancestor  and  namesake, 
Henry  IV.,  yet  this  rather  with  reference  lo  his  fortunes  than 
to  his  qualities.  Each  of  them  invaded  England  to  claim  hix 
farKllsI  crown,  and  won  it  with  cold  steel.  Each  came  still 
Witt  more  effectively  armed  with  a  theory  of  government 

Htnrj  IV,  which,  though  in  neither  case  original  or  entirely  new, 
seemed  well  adapted  to  rescue  England  from  an  intoleralile 
condition  of  ihings.  Each  struck  a  great  blow  for  the  glory  of 
his  house  and  no  mean  one  for  ihc  wclfArc  of  his  country  ;  yel 
the  fame  of  each  was  soon  outshone  by  the  brilliance  of  a  more 
able  and  triumphant  successor.  Of  the  two,  Henry  VII.  had 
the  happier  lot,  since  his  reign  was  not,  like  that  of  ihc  earlier 
king,  a  constant  struggle  to  kerp  what  he  had  won.  I-'or 
Henry  IV,  the  burdens  of  royally  must  have  been  unspeakably 
greater  than  its  rewards,  for  Henry  VII.  we  may  guess  that  it 
was  not  so.  Both  were  fated  to  be  the  founders  of  famous 
dytmi^tx,  but  the  lifetime  of  the  Tudor  king  saw  unmistakable 
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«gDS  of  his  destiny,  whtle  for  the  Ijuicastrian  in  his  grave 
it  wan  cold  comfori  that  honour  nnd  glory  were  beint;  jpithered 
in  by  hU  successful  son. 

BtTM^b  T'>c  strength  of  Henry  VII.'s  position  lay,  as  we 

of  hii  have  ^een,  in  the  fact  that  the  store  of  energy  which 
poiiUan.  J,  nation  seems  to  lindanes  at  wcry  turning-point  in 
her  history  was  uKt-d  in  the  Kn)(land  of  his  time  for  anything 
rather  than  interference  with  the  forms  of  her  government. 
And  when  we  remember  the  dates  of  Henry's  accession  and  of 
his  death  there  is  little  reason  for  wonder  that  it  should  be  so, 
Bavii  of  Il«lwccn  the  years  14K5  und  1509  great  events  had 
tbc  R«  taken  place  in  tiic  world,  and  changes  still  greater 
ii»liuiM*.  ^p^  steadily  appruaching.  In  the  middle  of  the 
century  the  Turki  had  unintentionally  done  Europe  the 
greatest  service  in  their  power  by  taking  Constantinople,  The 
results  were  manifold.  Columbus  in  1491  and  Cabot  in  149;, 
seeking  a  rotile  10  India  by  sea  now  that  the  old  one  by  land 
liad  be<x>m«  imixiwihle,  discovered  America,  and  Vasco  di 
Gama  doubled  d\e  Cape  of  Cood  Hope.  The  scholars  of 
Constantinople  fled  before  the  invader  and  turned  westward, 
bringing  the  knowledge  of  (ireek  wiih  them.  The  priming- 
preta  was  ready  to  spread  this  new  civilisation  through  irestem 
Europe.  Modern  commerce  and  colonisation,  which  were  to 
traruform  the  life  of  civilised  man,  were  rendered  possible  if 
not  >«t  Ifcgtin.  The  Kenai)»ance  tud  opened,  the  Reforma- 
tion was  soon  lo  follow.  And  the  eyes  of  l^r^lishmi-n,  no 
longer  occupied  with  scenes  of  battle  and  bloodshed  at  home, 
could  look  abroad  and  sec  something  of  what  was  to  result 
from  this  new  birth  of  the  world. 
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CHAPTER   VIII 

THE   RWR   AMD  GREATNESS   OK   TUDOR   KKCLAMD 

CbkrMtM  '"'"■  pcfiod  beginning  with  the  acce^ioi}  of  Henry 
of  lb*  VIII.  and  ending  with  that  of  Jnmcs  I.isforlunatcly 
Tndor  oi,e  ^f  tlinse  in  which  it  is  noi  the  hijttoriin'i  first 
^"^^  '  duty  scntciitiousty  to  point  out  the  disparity  be- 
tween the  outward  a|ipcarances  and  the  true  ti;ndcncies  of 
the  time.  It  is  a  period  of  great  deeds,  great  changes,  and 
great  enterpritet ;  full  of  audacity,  of  movement,  and  of  life. 
The  sovereigns  of  Kngland  transform  themselves  into  spiritual 
potentates,  or  lay  low  the  ponrcr  of  the  greatest  of  F,urO|)ean 
monarchies.  Their  subjects  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  all 
other  peoples  u|Kin  the  sca,  or  write  such  poetry  as  the  world 
had  never  seen.  Individual  sufferings  are  at  lintt  great,  but 
they  are  Ioki  sight  of  in  the  national  expansion  ;  cicrywiieTc 
there  is  a»  atmosphere  of  hope  and  confidence,  of  pride  of 
race  and  love  of  country.  And  that  this  is  to  be  the  cha- 
ntclcr  of  the  time  iicem.'i  lumchow  iibin  to  us,  and  appears  to 
have  been  divined  by  the  actors  in  it.  from  the  very  beginning. 
The  note  is  sounded  in  the  acclamations  which  greeted  the 
accession  of  the  new  king. 

Henry  VIII  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  who  have  ever  sat  upon  the  English  throne, 
and  that  not  merely  in  the  supcr6cial  sense  which 
may  first  present  itself.  In  our  childhood's  view  of  history  he 
wa.t  labelled  as  the  king  who  married  six  wives,  and  the  fact 
becomcsthe  more  illuminating  if  it  is  taken  rather  as  an  indica- 
tion of  character  than  as  vital  in  itself.  The  man  who  was  rca<ly 
so  lightly  to  defy  all  ordinary  rules  of  conduct  proved  himself 
equally  ready  to  defy  the  power  of  the  greatest  corporation  in 
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the  world.  There  can  be  little  doubt  thai  Henry  u-a^  per- 
sonally responsible  for  all  the  groai  practical  changes  of  his  ruiga. 
He  pos3e3.ied  two  qualiiiu  which  above  all  others 
filled  him  to  be  a  dopotic  sovereign :  he  had  that 
quick  and  audacious  mind  which  can  brciik  through 
the  prejudices  and  tiaditions  of  centuries  to  realise  its  own 
conceptions  ;  and  he  had  an  absolutely  overwhelming  sticrtglh 
of  will.  (}rcat  niininicn  served  him,  and  he  used  them  as 
be  chose;  The  commanding  ability  of  Wolscy,  the  monilforce 
of  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  ;idroitncss  of  Cromwell  were  ^l 
equally  useless  when  the  Icinj;  had  made  up  his  mind.  There 
is  a  sclioot  of  historians  which  dcpreailes  the  devotion  of 
Others  of  their  kind  to  the  annals  uf  courts  and  camps, 
urging  them  to  substitute  the  simple  story  of  the  merchant  or 
the  peasant.  But  if  kinj^s  make  hiittiiry  they  must  lie  allowed 
their  iiUce  in  it,  »nd  wf  no  linglish  ruler  can  [his  be  more  truly 
said  than  of  Henry  VIII.  The  Tudur  despotism  with  all  that 
it  included  is  a  great  fact  in  the  history  of  our  nation,  and  it 
was  he  who  perfected  it.  If  the  Kefurmaiiun  means 
the  separation  from  Rome,  he  made  the  Rcfoinia- 
lioii.  That  he  could  have  done  these  things  in  any 
other  century  is  poliaps  unlikely  ;  that  he  di<t  them 
without  direct  suggestion  from  anybody  is  practically  cerLiin. 

The  king,  howevei,  was  only  eighteen  years  of 
tt»UoT        "^"^  f'tx'ci  he  mounted  the  throne,  and  in  his  first 
phase,  a  compura lively  unimportant  one,   lie  con- 
cerned himself  chiefly  with  foreign  politics.  1'he  form  his  aaivity 
took  is  significant  of  the  change  which  a  century  had  wrought 
in  Euroi>e.    There  was  no  question  of  canying  a  great  army 
over  sea  oi  of  claiming  other  people's  crowns ;  there  was  a 
network  of  alliance^  in  which  mora]  and  material  support  were 
or  pretended  to  be  factors  of  almost  equal  value,  and  blows  u-ere 
itrucic  only  when  <:aTeful  calculation  had  shown  where  they 
would  take  most  cHcct.     In   point  of  fact  the  kingdoms  of 
Europe  had  become  in  tlie  new  order  of  things  possessions  of 
.so  much  higher  value  that  they  could  no  longer  be 
^^••^  allowed  to  change  hand*  through  the  gain  or  loss 
of  4,    lew    Itattles.     In    the   old   feudal   conception 
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there  had  been  the  I'opc  and  the  Emperor,  each  in  his  sphere, 
the  supreme  r\ilen  of  the  continent ;  the  V\n%%  in  a  «ort  of 
Kubordination  to  theni,  and,  in  all  countries  btii  l-^ngland,  the 
nobles  in  a  suboidination  to  the  kings  which  was  ttie  uune  in 
kind  and  varied  in  degree  according  to  the  strength  oF  cither 
party.  But  this  theory  was  exi>iring  in  the  weakness  of  tioth 
Papftcj'and  Kmpircand  in  the  growing  slrt-nglh  of  thcdiffcTcnt 
monaichies  ;  as  the  kings  subdued  their  feudatoties  on  the  one 
hami,  on  the  other  they  fell  their  independence  of  the  old 
rulers  of  the  world.  Two  great  sovereignB  were  now  con- 
Bitalrv  lending  for  the  l«idership  of  ICurupc.  The  Hapsbtug 
jiower  had  been  slowly  built  up  by  politic  marriaftes 
until  CharlcR,  son  of  the  Archduke  I'hilip  of  Austria, 
was  heir  to  S]>iun,  Burgundy,  and  the  Netherlands, 
beside*  the  Austrian  dominions.  ITie  kingdom  of  l-'rancc,  less 
in  Client  but  .strong  tn  its  unity  and  its  material  resources,  was 
govenied  by  l^uis  XII.  when  Henry  mounted  his  throne,  but 
it  passed  in  a  few  years  into  the  hands  of  the  famous  Knmcis  I. 
Charles  and  Francis  dreamed  in  turn,  when  each  had  arrived 
at  the  maturity  of  his  powers,  of  a  great  monarchy  which 
should  hold  F.uro[)e  in  awe.  Hut  the  new  era  which  en- 
couraged audi  dreams  cruelly  placed  uliKUclet  in  the  way  of 
their  realisation.  The  simple  days  had  gone  by  for  ever  when 
every  man  was  free  to  play  for  hi»  own  hand  and  win  what  he 
could  from  his  ucighboura.  The  paralysing  new  conception 
of  the  '  Iwlance  of  power'  had  arisen  in  liuropcand  threatened 
to  put  an  end  for  ever  to  lhi--->e  honest  activities.  A  sixteenth- 
century  king  who  beat  his  enemies  too  thoroughly  had  inxiantly 
to  face  the  intervention  of  some  other  power  or  league  of  powers, 
the  plotting  of  *ulnlc  pohlicians,  the  resistance  of  that  inert 
ma-is  which  nowadays  we  call  the  concert  of  Eurojx-.  Again 
and  again  did  Charles  V.,  and  less  often  Francis  I,,  seem  to  be 
on  the  point  of  gratifying  this  proud  ambition.  And  again  and 
again  the  influence  of  secondar)'  slaiei  was  thrown  into  the 
scale  t6  preserve  as  far  as  might  be  the  independence  of  the 
continent. 

The  foreign  politics  of  Henry's  reign  consisted  in  his  rela- 
tions to  this  great  rivalry.     i-'uU  of  her  new  ambitions,  Kngland 
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graupcd  eagerly  at  the  opponunily  which  seemed  to  be  offered 

her  of  aibtlraltiig  between  ihc  migliticst  motutrchs 
^^*  of  Europe  ;  free  as  she  hopud  for  ever  from  the 
ig^fgi^.     internal  !ttrum(lc3  whkli  had  weakened  her,  she  was 

more  than  ready  to  make  her  voice  hearti  in  the 
OOuniels  or  the  worUl.  Hut  with  the  t>c»l  will  possible  lo  mngnify 
our  countT)',  wc  shall  scared)'  find  in  the  complicated  diplo- 
matic records  and  \-oluniinout  coTre!>|*ondence  of  the  rcign  any 
evidence  that  intemaiiona)  affairs  ever  really  hung  upon  the 
deliberations  of  Enj^likh  poltttciuis  alone.  The  number  of 
alliaiKcs  entered  into  by  Henry  and  Wolsey  and  the  rapidity 

with  which  they  rJiniiged  sides  are  bewildering,  but 
"•'T*"""  on  closer  inspection  wc  shall  find  that  their  pohcy 
hituliT.      '^'■'d  ^  knack  of  leaving  things  in  the  end  very  much 

as  they  were  in  the  be^nnini^'.  It  is  notitrnblc  that, 
in  spite  of  repeated  offensive  leagues  with  Fiance,  Henry  never 
once  declared  war  upon  Charles  V.,  iind  indeed  ihc  actual 
military  doings  of  the  reign,  putting  Scotland  ii.iide,  reduced 
themselves  to  three  or  four  unimportuni  cxjicditions.  More- 
o^'er,  we  cannot  avoid  the  suspicion  that  in  matters  of  real 
moment  the  two  great  adversaries  acted  entirely  without  refer- 
ence to  their  relations  with  England.  5|tain  deserted  the 
alltance  created  by  Henry  VII.  and  confirmed  by  his  son's 
mar^iI^:e  with  Catherine  of  Arragon.  l-'mncc  tossed  Engli&h 
Ifiendship  ovcrlxiard  when  it  suited  her  policy  to  lie  at  [}eacc 
with  .S|i!un  and  devote  Yua  atleiiiion  tu  Italy.  Charles  won 
the  ImiMjrial  crown,  in  1519,  without  the  assistance  of  Henry, 
who  had  played  for  it  himself— a  sign  of  that  magnificent  self- 
confidence  which  in  the  really  serious  alTairs  uf  his  Itfi:  was  to 
stand  him  in  such  good  stead,  hinally,  when  (.'harlcs':^  great 
victory  ji  I'avia  in  1515  bad  made  his  voat  |x>wer  undeniably 
the  danger  of  Europe,  the  efforts  of  our  country  to  check  It  ' 
were  only  temporarily  successful ;  and  the  Peace  of  Cambru 
in  1517  left  the  Emperor  undisputed  muster  of  the  richest 
regions  of  luty,  which  at  tltat  time  and  long  after  lormcd  in 
■tfl  disunion  and  weakness  the  moat  enticing  prue  for  ui 
avarictous  sovereign. 

It  WH>  well  for  England  to  test  her  strength  ;  but  the  tiitM 
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WAX  not  )-et  come  when  she  could  dicutc  terms  to  her  neigh- 
bours. Her  own  union  was  too  r«c«nt.  her  rtisources 
scanty,  to  atiow  her  effcclivcly  to  dUpuic  precedence  with 
Spxin  and  Knuicc.  Kelalionx  with  the  other  nationalities 
within  the  islands  offered  a  field  in  which  solid  3chie\-eiiicni 
WAS  mure  [ir«cli<^hle.  Henry,  hke  moot  or  the  Tudont,  wu 
fully  awart:  of  all  his  opportunities,  and  he  neglected  neither 
the  tran<|uilli.sation  of  Irclitnd  tind  Wuk-s  nor  «uch  nieanx  m 
offered  themselves  for  union  with  Scotland.  Wales  was  in  the 
Kelatinu  eounte  of  his  reign  brought  entirely  under  the  rule 
with  of  English  law ;  it  t>q(ttn  to  send  members  It»  the 

Wftlw.  English  J'arliaiiietit ;  and  in  order  that  the  little 
prindpulity  nit^ht  lad:  none  of  the  blessings  of  civilisation 
Henry  finally  provided  it  with  a  council  of  its  own,  to 
adniini.iUT  its  afTaiiK  and  judge  its  offenders  by  the  same 
expeditious  methods  as  were  used  in  Knglatid.  Our  kiitgs 
had  long  claJRicd  for  iheir  heirs  the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales 
while  doing  very  little  indeed  lo  aim  it  for  tliiiin  ;  but  Henry 
Vlll.  endeavoured  at  any  rate  aecortlint^  lu  his  lights  to 
niulce  hi.t  rule  a  re^ility.  In  the  same  way  lie  did  .tonicihing 
negatively,  if  not  positively,  lo  earn  that  title  of  full  sovereignty 
iivt-r  Ireland  which  he  was  the  first  to  ndopi.  The 
l£arl  of  Kildaic.  who  exen  in  his  capacity  as  l^rd 
Deputy  remained  one  of  the  most  troublesome  of  Irish  rebels, 
waii  induced  about  the  year  1513  Co  turn  Vm  abilities  for  a  time 
in  another  direction  ;  and  to  the  recommendation  of  L^rd 
Surrey,  a  few  years  later,  tlut  a  giolicy  of  wholesale  coloni^ia- 
lion  should  be  begun  in  Irebnd  the  kini{  rephed  with  a  refusal 
and  an  order  thai  tlic  odniini.ii  ration  should  '  cnsesirch '  of  the 
Irish  'by  what  laws  they  would  be  governed'— an  answer 
which  has  tlie  ring  of  the  tiiic  imperialism,  In  working 
towards  a  union  with  Scotland,  which  had  to  be 
deilt  with  as  an  equal,  there  was  only  one  [)rac- 
tkable  plan.  Bloodless  conquest  by  means  of  royal  marriage 
was  a  policy  the  excellence  of  which  became  fully  realised  for 
the  first  tiiue  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  marriages  of 
prince*  and  princesses  had  always,  indeed,  lieen  uirefully 
aimnged  by  watchful  latherx,  und  vast  schemes  had  been  built 
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upon  thf  .alliance  of  nianir  m  paic  ot  batbies ;  but  it  hod 
too  coniniunly  luppetied  in  the  days  before  public  opinion 
became  a  force  in  Burope  that  ihc  swotd  was  required  to  open 
tile  way  to  such  a  union  or  to  make  i>urc  of  it&  fruits  when  it 
was  made.  The  splendid  success  of  the  Ilapsburg  sclicniu 
of  mitrriatie  had  now,  however,  Met  a  model  before  the  eye»  of 
all  European  hovereignii.  Hctiiy,  whose  scn^iliililics  in  ntatri- 
tDonial  &f&iri  were  not,  as  we  know,  particularly  delicate, 
disposed  uncerunonioii.ily  of  liis  si^teis'  lund.->  as  his  own 
BajB]  plana  dictated.  The  younger,  Maiy,  he  married  to 
max-  Ijoua  XII.   of    France  during    one  of   bis  early' 

**•«••-  alliances  with  that  counDy ;  while  the  elder,  Mar- 
guret,  was  given  to  James  IV.  of  Scotland.  Mad  Henry  t>een 
at  all  Ie5&  confident  thai  the  whole  world  must  bow  10  his  will 
be  might  have  considered  himself  fortunate  that  the  two 
princesses  consented  to  marry  for  the  first  time  to  please  him ; 
for  they  were  Tudors  too,  and  neither  of  them  had  the 
xnullest  Iicsiuiioii  in  marrying  for  the  second  time  to  please 
herself.  Mary,  left  a  widow  within  a  year,  chose  the  Dulcc 
of  Stilfulk.  Louis's  inconsiderate  haste  in  d)'itig  made  the  Rrst 
^^  marriage  poHtically  useless,  while  the  child  who  was 

Tonlti.       '*''"*^'  •'^  ''^'^  second  became  in  her  turn  the  mother 
of  the  luckless  Ijidy  Jane  litey.     Margaret's  alliance 
did,  indeed,  finally  give  a  monarch  lo  the  united  kitif^doins  of 
ICngtand  and  Scotland  ;  but  ilic  accession  of  James  Stuart 
to  the  double  thrunc  can  hardly  be  accounted  ottier  than 
a  bIcvMnj;  in  disguise.     Morcuver.  Margaret's  second  maniagCi. 
with  the  Earl  of  j\nguf,  was  agreeable  neither  to  her  subjects^ 
nor  to  Iter  royal  brother,  and  family  ties  signally  failed  to  kec| 
Ihc  national  peace    There  vras  alniotit  continuous  frictioi 
from  the  time  of  the  great  English  victory  at  Floddcn  l-iel 
in  151,1  till  Uie  years  at  ilie  end  of  the  n.-tgii,  when  Henry,  slH' 
hotly  pursuing  tlic  maniagc  policy,  intrigued  to  win  a  famous' 
Scottish  princess  for  lib  young  son  Edward,  and  liad  to  icsigi) 
licr  to  the  Dauphin  of  France. 

Pannftia  I^ut  the  real  work  of  Henry  VIII.,  to  which 

t«*"m-       fmd  him  turning  more  and  mote  as  the  first 
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years  of  the  reign  jiass  by,  lay  within  the  b<iuii 
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of  his  owi)  hingdom.    Tlw  Vorkist  kings  bad  begun,  in  the 
nation's  utter  wariness  and  disintcgraiion,  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  a  dviipotic  (^overninent.     HcRr>'  V'll.  lud  tarried  on 
their  woric  npidly,  aided  bjr  the  dan);c-rs  which  thrc»iLiH-d  the 
counlr>''s  peace  at  the  beginning  of  biii  leign,  by  his  own 
prudent  polio-,  and  bjr  the  wealth  of  fmh  inlcicsts  which  the 
later   fifteenth  and   early  sixteenth  centuries    poured   upon 
BngUnd  with  the  rest  of  Europe.     It   rcnuuned  for  Henry 
V'lll.  .so  to  impr^vs  ilic  new  tht^iry  of  kingship  upon  the 
minds  of  Englishmen  that  the)-  ceased  to  question  iu  truth 
or  to  resent  its  consequences— that  they  accepted  it,  no  longer 
as  i  temporary  expedient  or  a  necessary  c%'il.  but  as  an  cssen> 
tial  part  of  ihc  national  life.     To  those  who  live  under  a 
democratic  goveniraetit  such  changes,  however  well  locoiinced 
for,  must  always  remain  unaccountable.     What  could  lead  a 
nation  which   bad  spent  centuries  in  securing  its  political 
liberties  to  place  them  all  beneath  the  heel  uf  an  absolute 
king?    Was  there  no  middle  way  between  the  chaos  of  pre- 
\-ious  ]xsirs  and  a  submission  so  complete  thai  it  seems  as 
though   the    mon3r<-h    left  the    constitution   unbroken  only 
,        bcciiusc  he  could  bend  it  as  he  plca.scd }    The  king 
dnpOTUm.  ('"'•"'^'scd    unquestioned    a    supreme    control   over 
afViiirt  of   state.     He  signed   foreign  treaties  and 
trade  licences,  summonses  of    Parliament   or  Convocation, 
creations  of  nobility,  ^ong/s  d'ilitr  for  bi.ihops  and  abbots; 
and  all  iliis  by  no  means  as  a  formality,  but  because  he  and 
no  one  else  possessed  the  actual  authority.    He  gave  presenta- 
tions to  livings,  stewardships,  and  appointments  of  all  kinds, 
dtsiributcd  lands  and  pensions,  and  in  fact  wielded  a  patron- 
age incredibly  great^-r  than  that   (wssoied  by  any  previous 
kin);.     In  his  cuunci!  he  had  a  perfect  instrument 
of  government,  absolutely  dependent  upon  him&elf, 
unchallengMl  in  iLs  autlioiity  through  him  over  the 
country  at  large.     In   its  judicial  capadly  it  was  the  Star 
Chamber,  a  body  of  almost  unlimited  [Kiwcr^.     It  could  and 
did  call  [wominent   men  before  it  to  answer  for  a  few  un- 
guarded words,  and  condemn  them  to  fine  or  imprittonment. 
It  4-nti1d  send  the  head  of  a  noble  family  to  the  block  more 
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easily  than  the  council  of  Lancatitrian  days  could  prcx-cnt  a 
grcai  lord'*  rctaiiwr»  from  rioting  in  th«  sirceU-  Cruclania- 
tions  of  (he  king  and  council  had  pmciicaily  the  Torce  of  law, 
and  by  tneant  u(  thcMi  (hey  reguintod  trade,  kepi  the  peace, 
and  organised  finance,  ncgotiatini;  loans  or  adopting  the 
umplcT  expedient  of  cotntnundinjc  n  locality  to  be  libcraL 
TowanU  the  i^d  of  the  reign,  that  theory  might  Ik  iixtimilaied 
gg^  to  practice,  the  subservient  Commons  laid  down 

MTTi«ae«  th.it  royal  ordinances  should  be  in  every  respect 
or  til*  »-alid.  as  if  they  had  been  sututcs  duly  pa.tsed  in 
'^*°^""-  l-artiainent.  lNx»r  Richard  W.  had  lost  his  throne 
and  hi.$  life  for  declaring  that  the  king's  will  was  law,  yet  under 
Henry  VIII.  the  |)Coplc's  representatives  seemed  only  anxious 

^to  place  the  doctrine  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt.     V\'hen  the 
kins  (^'<^  ■'^'"''  >i  necessuy  to  meet  the  estates  be  had  no  more 
hesitation  in  usng  them  as  his  tools  than  he  hod  in  dismissing 
B  Kccrelarj-  from  his  cluuicery.     He  expected  no  opposition, 
and  he  met  with  practically  none.     If  Henry  was  obliged  to 
abandon  a  piitpiKie  it  was  by  agitation  in  the  country,  nut  by 
reinonstnince  in  I'atliammi,  which  scarcely  did  more   than 
register,    with    murmuring    or    without,    the   decrees  of    this 
tnojiniliccnt  monarch.     When  Cromvell  entered  I^rltainent  it 
wan  Ills  first  duty  to  '  know  the  king '^  pleasure  how  he  should 
order  hintM-lf  in  the  assembly.     Wliuii,  ai  a  much  earlier 
period  of  the  reign,  the  Common.s  made  a  money  grant  uhidi 
seemed  unwiisfactory  to  the  court,  W'olsey  calnity  invalidated 
their  proceedings  and  directed  them  to  dcbbcrate  a:iew.     I'ur 
uft  who  know  by  the  light  of  later  history  how  vital  wai  the 
preservation  of  the  constitutional  forms  until  the  lime  when  a 
new  spirit  »>iuuld  be  breathed  into  iherii,  it  is  a  possible  argu- 
ment that   Hetiry's  I'arliaments  were  wise  and  far-seeing  lo 
ailbmit.     Had  they  tempted  him  by  resistance  it  is  conceivable 
Klhat  he  might  iuve  found  .some  such  means  as  other  monarch:^ 
KiUd  [u  minimise  the  power  of  the  representatives  and  oust  them 
from  their  place.     But  It  seems  none  the  leu  strange  tliat  the 
uwn  of  the  time  should  have  acquiesced  as  calmly  as  thejr 
^pparaitly  did. 

y«t  of  courM;  il  b  always  to  be   runteinbefvd  tltat  tlie 
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Tudor  government  vnu  one  iriiich  could  be.  and  undoubtedly 
wu,  populu  viilt  the  innjority  of  tbe  nation.  It 
was  K  despotism,  but  a  despotism  different  not  only 
in  degree  but  in  kind  frCKn  tlut  wbich  was  endured, 
for  example,  in  France  undei  Louis  \\\.  and  his 
successors.  In  Enftland  there  «a»  no  centralised 
srsletn  of  administration  which  garc  owx  a  locality  bound 
>«  K»»-  hand  and  foul  into  i)i«  power  of  the  ro)iil  agents. 
r&lDp|rt«»-  no  in^n  bar  betneen  da^  and  da^ts,  no  netv'urk 
(iftn.  (jf  regulations   to    trip  up  ihc    |)oor  man  and  the 

commooer  wherever  Ibey  \w^-A  turn  and  prevent  encroach- 
ment iijwn  the  privileges  of  the  rJdi.  IIk  mass  of  English- 
men Uvcd,  as  they  had  always  done,  under  old  common  law 
and  custom.  With  such  proceedings  of  tbe  cental  govern- 
neu  aA  touched  ihcm  nearly  they  were  usu^ly  in  \vr>-  fair 
agmnicnt ;  their  local  .nffairs  were  entrusted  more  and  more 
completely  to  the  justices  of  tbe  |>eace.  who,  though  they  wofe 
nominees  of  the  Crown,  were  excellently  adapted,  in  thdr 
rcs]K-clablv  liroitatioii!^,  tu  represent  middle  •cla»4  opinion. 
Henry  \''I1I.  mercilessly  sacriiiced  the  great  among 
ht>  NubjecLs  but— more  perltaps  by  instini:t  than  \yj 
effort — he  satisfied  in  most  diicctions  the  needs 
of  the  majority.  The  story  of  this  sacrilioc  of  the  great  has 
been  written  so  large  upon  tlie  i>agc  of  hii>tory  that  it  need 
scarcely  be  told  again.  B^'eT)x)ne  knows  that  Henry's  first 
wife  was  divorced  because  she  brought  him  \\»  male  heir,  and 
that  others  lost  their  lives  upon  a  mere  suspicion  of  mis- 
conduct. Everyone  lias  beard  how  the  old  nobility  of  England, 
terribly  diminished  at  the  king's  accession,  wa>  all  but  crushed 
out  of  existence  to  make  hi^  throne  a  little  more  secttre. 
Edmund  de  la  Pole,  the  l>ukc  of  Buckingham,  the  Martpiis  of 
ExctcT,  the  Counicss  of  Sati.tbur)-,  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  all  were 
condemned  to  death  solely  or  chiefly  tiecausc  of  the  blood 
w))ich  ran  in  their  veins.  Nor  witl-  ilie  men  nhom  l[enry< 
n^  raised  u{i  round  him  in  Ilieir  pUce  by  any  means, 

miaitun    immune.     He  chose  Ihcm  as  sen-atits,  not  supporters 
McriSMd.   _f(^  ih^jf  ni)iii|y  und  devotion,  not  for  the  posi 
•lion  of  wealth  or  territorial  influence.     If,  then,  their  loyalty 
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to  his  caprici-3  wavered  Tor  an  instant  or  lag^-d  behind,  thi-  kinf; 
swept  them  mthlessly  aside.  VVohe)-,  More,  Fisher,  CromwcH, 
died  for  a  momentary  opjusition  to  the  royal  will  or  for  a 
blunder  in  carrying  ii  out.  Dut  such  thin}^  an  tJiei^e,  which  to 
our  minds  have  always  made  half  the  history  of  Hcnrj'^s  icign, 
hud  after  all  hut  little  effect  on  the  great  moMex  of  hJK  subjects, 
who  were  born,  who  married,  and  who  died  without  vwr 
coming  near  his  court.  The  yeoman  or  the  merchant  might 
live  ver)-  much  ai  his  ease  under  a  ruler  wlio  cut  off  th<;  heads 
of  dukes  and  cardinals,  but  Iccpl  the  peace,  regulated  trade 
according  to  the  prevailing  idt-iiK.  and  allowed  <)uict  middle- 
claja  people  to  do  very  much  what  tliej-  pleased.  It  !■*  an  old 
maxim  that  nothing  is  easier  to  bear  than  the  iU-fortuiie  of 
others ;  and  now  that  the  nation  had  ^ned  security  of  lifv 
and  property  for  itself  its  equanimity  was  linle  disiuibed  by 
the  kTiowledj;e  that  this  «-as  leas  fully  enjoyed  by  the  court. 
The  days  were  [KLSt  when  the  name  of  one  famil}'  would  laise 
a  whole  county  in  armK  ;  and  had  it  not  been  so,  the  names 
to  conjure  with  would  certainly  not  have  1>een  Woltey  and 
Cromwell,  There  is  a  sort  of  TOugh  justice  in  the  sudden 
desi:«nt  of  those  who  have  presumed  to  raise  themselves  to 
such  heights  of  power  which  seems  particularly  lo  appeal 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  sense  of  the  htness  of  things. 
Ot^wth  ''"'''*  ^**'  middle  class,  whose  steady  growth  was 

«ftb«  the  surest  indication  that  the  feudal  em  was  past, 
middia  busied  itself  meanwhile  in  its  enviable  otiscurity 
*  *'  about  its  own  affitirs.  It  had  room  to  spread 
upwards  now  that  the  pressure  of  the  old  aristocracy  wss 
removed ;  at  the  other  end  of  the  ladder  it  increased  by  the 
inclusion  of  many  from  the  old  dc'iiendent  classes  whom 
changed  conditions  obliged  either  to  rise  or  completely  to 
All.  The  prominence  of  the  .luhstantiat  commoner  seems 
on  the  whole  to  have  answered  well,  as  it  usually  docs,  for  tlw 
material  progrew  of  the  country,  In  a  young  country  growth 
must  always  be  the  surest  sign  of  prosperity,  and  in  England 
the  |>opubtion  ro«c  from  about  two  and  a  half  millions  at 
I'lenry  VII. 's  accession  to  nearly  four  millions  at  the  death  of 
Henry  VIII.     It  appears  moreot'er  that  it  was  the  habit  of 
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the  tawlJCT  iCnglishman  in  the  Mxtecnth  Mnlurv  as  in  ihc 
twentieth  10  eat  more  than  his  neighbours,  and  to  reap  the 
rewanl  in  energy  and  physical  sticngih.  With  the  numbers  of 
the  people  incieiiKCTl  their  bchcf  in  ihtit  own  ^ovcn  and  their 
conAdence  in  the  future  of  the  couniiy — qualities  which,  if 
they  have  not  endeared  us  to  the  dtixens  of  other  ^les,  have 
doubtless  bad  much  to  do  with  the  winning  of  our  Empire. 
The  dtsco^'cr)- of  the  iil-u-  route  lo  Itidia  and  of  the  cxistenoe 
of  Ihc  American  mainland  and  islands  had  in  fact  placed  the 
comtnerrial  luUire  in  the  hLinds  cS  those  luttions  which  most 
easily  had  access  to  the  ocean,  and  although  our  anceators 
icr  llcnr)-  Vlll.  had  not  >■«  come  into  ihcir  inhi-ritancc 
the>'  seem  to  have  hod  more  than  an  inkling  of  witat 
it  was  to  be.  '  When  we  would  enlarge  ourselwa, 
let  ii  be  by  sea,"  -■aid  certain  of  the  king's  toiinirellorif. 
'ITif  shipping  of  London  increased,  and  so  did  that 
uf  Snuihampton  and  Bristol.  'Hx'  Ixild  httlv  vessels 
from  these  pons,  proudly  termed  '  tall  ships '  by  contemporary 
history,  went  out  to  Sicily,  Candia,  Chios  and  Cypru.t ;  there  was 
trade  with  TrijwH  and  Beirut  as  well  as  the  old- established 
relation  with  Itur^undy  und  Flanders:  Henry  VII.  had  made 
commercial  treaties  with  Denmark  and  the  Italian  towns.  And 
the  tall  xhips  did  not  merely  contain,  as  in  older  days,  raw 
produce  such  as  wool  and  fells.  The  production  of  wool  was 
indeed  greater  than  ever,  but  the  ordinanees  of  the  first  two 
Tudors  show  clearly  ihat  English  skill  in  manufactures  was 
steadily  increasing.  Hi-nn,'  VII.  had  *  set  the  manu- 
facture of  wool  on  foot '  in  different  di.-'tricts,  particu- 
larly in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire ;  and  in  his 
reign  and  that  of  his  Kon  there  arc  regulations  dealing 
with  the  worsted  trade  in  Norfolk,  the  clothiers  and  weavers  in 
Worcestershire,  the  leather  trades,  the  dj'ent,  the  ijewterers, 
and  others.  We  read  also  that  industrial  '  villages,'  as  distinct 
fnm  the  corporate  towns,  ap[)eared  in  different  parts  of  the 
country- — vUlagcs  which,  if  they  could  have  known  it,  had 
a  great  future  before  them,  for  three  of  ibcm  were  known  as 
Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Hirmingham. 

M'hdlicT  what  i.i  called  the  jirogress  uf  civilisition  in  a 
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counuy  nccesuirily  brings  vrith  it  better  coiidttioivs  or  lif« 
for  the  inhablunts  is  a  question  which  is  often 
Baosemio  jilted  an<l  rc<:eivia  very  varying  unxwcn.  There 
tb«9Kiod.  *'*^  those  who  dwell  upon  the  itcuriiy  and  peace  of 
ihc  old  feudal  days  in  ICngUitd,  when  ulmost  every 
man's  life  wus  nuiiped  out  for  him  by  the  drciinisliinccK  of 
his  birth  and  parentage,  when  he  took  his  duties  whole  as  he 
found  thcoi,  und  the  ehief  one  generally  con.iii.led  in  obeying 
someone  else  who  rewarded  him  with  protection  and  main- 
tenance. A  poor  man  m\^\\.  very  probably  lose  hi»  lifi^  but 
he  did  not  often  lose  his  living,  and  there  may  well  be  a  doubt 
ts  In  whether  the  latter  '\i  not  the  more  imjiorlanl.  In  the 
same  way  there  are  those  who  think  that  in  getting  lid  of  the 
xociul  and  economic  ideux  which  attempted  to  direct  the 
indusuiat  advance  of  the  Tudor  period  we  have  lost  a  good 
deal  more  than  we  have  gained,  ^\'hat  ibeie  ideas  were  we 
may  easily  understand  front  a  n)oinent's  consideration  of  the 
ciicumMances  of  the  time.  The  individual  was  gradually 
escaping  from  the  restrictions  of  law,  but  could  scarcely  as  yet 
throw  off  thoie  of  custom :  induiuy  bud  begun  to  show  its 
possibilities,  but  no  one  dreamed  that  it  was  to  be  the  great 
power  of  the  future.  The  personal  lies  which  in  the  old  days 
had  kept  the  nation  together  were  nearly  all  broken,  yet  the 
ide«  of  a  community  as  a  number  of  separate  unit^  would  have 
been  incomprehemible  to  any  thinking  man  of  the  time.  Hence 
the  an*iety  of  the  ruling  cliw*  to  protect  the  nation  as  a  whole 
from  disproportionately  pro^tperous  individuals,  and  to  preserve 
the  old  associations  whercvur  they  were  not  glaringly  unsiiilcd 
10  their  object.  Merchants  who  bought  land  and  raised  the 
rents,  tradesmen  who  sold  at  high  prices,  rich  men  who  lent 
money  and  asked  interest  were  all  stigmatised  with  official 
gravity  as  'covetous  persons'  of  'insatiable  appetites  and 
minds,'  and  their  evil  practices  were  forbidden.  L'lion  the 
manner  in  which  every  trade  should  be  carried  on  a  council 
of  the  masters  of  the  cralt  was  allowed  to  decade,  and  no  one 
wa->  at  liberty  to  resist  these  ordinances  merely  because  he 
tliought  that  other  methods  might  prove  more  profitable. 
Under  Henry  Vlll.  we  find  a  sutute  which  provides  iliat 
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mcrchnntx  refusing  to  Mrll  thdr  wine  at  thv  fixed  price  shall 
receii-e  no  price  at  all.  In  1536,  since  it  grew  daiiy  more 
apparent  that  thr  growth  of  [xlsIutc  at  the  expense  of  arable 
land  was  4-aitJi.iii^  ^Tt:at  misery  to  the  pesiumi  doss,  landowners 
were  commanded  to  repair  such  farmhouses  as  had  fallen  to 
decay ;  and  it  w;is  provided  at  the  same  time  that  no  graiicr 
might  possess  a  flock  of  more  thnn  a.ooo  sheep. 

With  the  motives  wliich  suggested  such  Iqpsla- 
l^"""  "^  lion  IIS  this  it  is  easy  to  t^mpalhisc,  yet  we  cannot 
fuln»«*   '  **"'  '^'^'  ''^^'  Rngllshmen  being  what  they  are  it  wa* 

futile  for  tlicm  to  try  to  gain  the  desired  end  hy 
these  or  perhaps  by  any  nther  im^ns.  The  capitalist  had 
made  his  first  appearance  in  the  country,  and  was  destined, 
let  Parliament  legislate  an  it  chose,  10  play  a  raihcr  important 
part  in  English  society.  Under  the  last  of  the  Tudors  we 
shall  ^\\y^  the  nation  filled  with  the  intoxication  of  its  new 
wealth  and  opportunities  and  revelling  in  its  prosperity ;  in 
Henry  VIII. '■<  reign  the  impreuion  it  rather  of  the  pressing 
forward  of  those  who  saw  their  chance,  while  the  rest  tried 
vainly  to  draw  iln-m  liacl:.  The  (ktvemmrni  confirmed  the 
|)ower  of  the  craft  guilds  ;  yet  it  could  not  for  very  shame 
allow  them  to  intcrltrc  ns  they  wished  to  do  with  the  journey 
men  who  set  up  in  busings  outside  the  towns  in  order  to 
escape   from  their  t)'rannous   legislation.      Parliament   could 

pass  statutes  to  forbid  enclosures,  but  it  could  not 
dUBsiiin*    ^*^'^P  "  constant  check  upon  the  justices  who,  being 

landowners  themselves,  dechncd  to  administer  the 
law.  Wc  cannot  doubt  that  the  gradual  social  change  brought 
great  misery  with  it.  These  enclosures  for  pasture  and  for 
the  improvement  of  husbandry,  which  could  not  be  stopped 
because  the  force  of  a  nation's  .wlf-intercst  is  stronger  in  the 
end  tlian  its  traditional  scruples,  too  often  included  also 
enclosures  of  commons,  which  was  neither  more  nor  less  than 
robbery  of  llie  poor.  The  labourers  thrown  out  of  work  or 
deprived  of  half  their  subsistence  'fell  dnily  to  theft,'  ns  the 
preamble  to  an  Act  hiLt  it, '  or  pitifully  died  from  hunger  and 
cold,'  Yet  the  methods  of  this  paternal  ruling  class  with  those 
whom  progress  had  driven  to  the  last  extremity  were  anything 
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raihrr  than  gentle.  Vafirants  were  liable  to  flogging  and  the 
j^^^,  pilloiy  ;  «n  able-bodied  man  found  Iwgging  a  third 
trMC-  lime  suflered  the  punishment  of  death.  As  for 
meDt  o(  Hcni)-,  his  Tudot  instinct  for  popularity  did  not  prc- 
▼■grknta.  ^.^^^  ^^^  ixom  debasing  the  coinage  when  it  suited 
his  conrenienoe,  and  so  increasing  the  misery  of  the  poor  ten- 
fold. Both  king  and  Parliament  miifht  with  much  ndvantsgc 
have  set  ihcm^ielves  to  smooth  the  way  for  these  inevitable 
changes  imicad  of  trying  to  prevent  thirm,  to  ride  upon  the 
tide  iniitead  of  wasting  thdr  strength  in  a.  useless  effort  to 
arrest  it. 

.All  this  time,  however,  greater  ntovenietUs  nvre 
.'  beginning  lo  stir  in    Bngbnd— jsri-atcr    lij  just   ko 

much  as  the  things  of  the  mind  arc  nvorc  important 
to  man  th»n  the  things  of  the  body.  It  wa.i  during  the  earltcr 
decade?  nf  the  sixteenth  century  that  our  country  first  entered 
upon  the  mar\*ellous  era  of  mental  cmiinei|i.iiion  known  in  its 
European  aspect  as  the  Renaiiisancc.  It  would  lie  uhsurd  to 
deal  as  a  mere  incident  in  English  history  with  the  vhole  of ' 
that  vrorld-embracing  tian*formali<m :  tlie  decay  of  insiiiutinnti 
and  tielie&friiichhad  scnred  Europe  forccnturies,  the  discovery 
of  new  world:*  of  thought  behind  scholasticium  and  theology 
aa  well  ast  new  physical  worlds  beyond  the  ocean,  the  invention 
of  such  mighty  agents  of  man's  purposes  as  gunpowder 
and  the  printing -prew.  Momentous  as  was  the  extension 
of  human  power  in  the  material  world,  not  this  but  ihc 
accompanying  change  in  the  greater  region  of  ideas  must  be 
taken  as  the  essence  of  the  Reruisiance.  It  consisted  first 
and  foremost  in  the  throwing  aside  of  sll  the  traditional  shackles 
of  the  ntiud,  in  the  assertion  of  man's  right  to  rtuestion  e\-ery- 
thing  and  judge  freely  of  what  he  knew.  It  was  a  universal 
idea,  and  it*  interpretation  by  each  race  can  be  no  more  than 
one  aspect  of  the  whole.  Yet  the  story  of  the  rise  of  the  new 
thought  in  England  is  not  without  an  interest  of  it*  own,  and 
in  the  great  national  expansion  of  Elizabeth's  reign  it  has  a 
aeqtiel  which  places  its  im))ortaiKe  beyond  dispute.  Owing 
partly  to  the  insular  position  of  our  country  and  partly  perhaps 
to  that  peculiar  capacity  for  resitting  ideas  upon  which  wc  arc 
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ipt  Ma  congcutulaic  outmIwk,  the  KenniiwuKe  influences 
toudied  En^nd  only  when  a  great  part  of  their  n-ork  in  Europe 
hud  been  done.  Our  .inci-vtors  had  had  their  Wychf  and  their 
Roger  Ilacoc),  hut  thi^y  had  site»ced  the  one  and  allowed  tlie 
other  to  starve.  When  Italy  was  absorbing  the  thought  of 
I'etrareh,  Kn{;iand  was  ]XL<(sing  the  statute  Dt  Uarttko  C^ni' 
Itirfide :  while  the  Romans  and  FIorcnlinL's  were  welcoming 
dreek  scholani  from  ConsliinlinopU-,  I'inglihhmen  ueie  slaugh- 
tering one  another  for  the  colour  of  a  party  badge.  Only 
when  iht-  Mrong  government  of  llcnry  VII.  had  restored 
some  mcAsurc  of  order  and  peace  did  the  lution  find  leisure  to 
produce  >i:h<)liifs  and  ihinkeni,  and  even  tinder  ihe  mngnifiei-nt 
sectifiiy  of  Htnry  VIII.'s  throne  the  new  learning  fihered  into 
the  country  rather  than  swept  over  ii.  Thus  it  happened  that 
liy  the  lime  KngtiKhmcn  as  n  whole  were  fully  pre- 
Urulioi  of  piircd  for  the  Renaissance  its  chief  discoveries  had 
th*  mo»*.  become  f:imiliar,  it*  p[inci[w!  doeUine*  had  lieen 
m»at  in  popularised.  Our  country  had  books  with  her 
"'*'*'  [irinliMg-pre.t.1  and  tran^aiiouK  with  her  clA-ssics. 
More  vital  still,  she  received  slmost  simultaneously  with  the 
ni;w  eriiicism  uf  ecele^i.islicitl  tradition  tin:  vi|;orout  interpreta- 
tion of  that  niticism  which  was  supplied,  as  wc  shall  see,  by 
Henry's  ttpudiation  of  the  authority  of  Rome^  and  by  live 
violence  of  the  Puritan  i>any  under  his  successor.  Scholaiship 
hnd  scarcely  become  firmly  established  In  England  Itefore  it 
mu  subordinated  to  the  uses  of  middlc-ckss  education  ;  reform 
hftd  hardly  begun  ii^  work  lM;fore  it  was  s^wamped  in  the  Re- 
formation ;  the  I^ew  ideas  were  so  late  in  coming  to  the  few 
that  almost  at  once  they  became  the  property  of  the  many. 
Thus  otir  forefathent  were  able,  according  to  their  eminently 
practical  habit,  to  trunsform  the  speculative  [iroblems  whirli  hud 
nccupit-il  ihe  civilised  world  into  questions  of  English  politics 
and  national  religion  ;  they  (levelo])ed,  instead  of  a  school  of 
hun^aniiy,  a  nation  which  defeated  the  Armada,  loathed  the 
Inquisition,  and  np|>bwli;il  Shakex|M.are'K  plays,  'llie  learning 
and  polish  uf  Warliara,  More,  Colct,  and  (he  rcsi  must  ha 
viewed  by  the  ICngii.'ch  historian  chiefly  as  a  prologue  to  the 
drumn  of  the  real  nation.il  revival,  of  which  wc  shall  lind  the 
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mihcr  violent  opening  in  Hwiry's  Act  of  Suprenucy  in  1534, 
and  the  crisis  in  the  splendid  a(rhie^%meiit«  of  Kliubethan 
linies.  The  pmlogut:  is  intiriesting  in  ilsclf,  but  vitally  im- 
porlJini  only  bixauso  ii  for«:a«s  the  incidents  «f  ihc  play. 

l-'or  of  these  men  twu  ul  Usitt  had  minds  chitracieristic  of 
their  nation  as  well  as  of  their  time,  and  were  pmciical 
Englishmen  as  well  a.t  enlightened  scholais.  To  Warham, 
Ihc  Icanicd  srchhijiliopand  intron  of  letters  under 
Menr)-  VII,,  l<»  [.inacrc,  and  to  Grocyn.  wh<»e  teach- 
ing of  (ircclc  attracted  KrumuK  to  Oxford  iti  1499, 
the  Renaissance  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  meant  progTuss  in 
the  sphere  of  pure  intellect ;  for  Duin  Cold  ajid  Sir  Thomas 
More  it  meant  a  great  deal  besides.  Tolet,  a  tni<;  son  of  the 
bnd  dnlined  to  be  the  homi-  of  I'lirilanism,  held  iliat  the 
progrc&s  of  knowledge  must  bring  a  new  morality  as  well  as 
new  methods  of  logic,  that  the  time  had  come  to  throw  aside 
the  coniemptible  supeisiitions  as  well  as  the  narrow  doctrines 
of  medixv4l  theology,  to  rtlurn  to  the  pure  maxima  of  Chris- 
tianity OS  taught  t)y  its  I'ounder.  That  a  man  should  degrudc 
his  snul  by  the  wonhip  of  relics  was  more  abhorrent  to  if^let 
than  that  he  should  dq^rade  his  intellect  bydiscussinfi  the  daily 
occugwtions  of  the  an^'elic  hierarchy  ;  fur  a  |iro(es«ing  Chris- 
tian to  live  an  immoral  life  was  worse  than  (hat  he  should  ding 
to  the  worn-out  doctrines  of  the  sehootmen.  In  the  same  way 
More,  statesman  as  ncl!  as  student,  used  the  great  powcfi  of 
his  mind  to  show  rather  the  evils  in  English  society  than  the 
defects  of  contemporary  scholarship,  and  to  devise  means  for 
the  Itelter  govemmenl  of  tlie  whole  countt>'  rather  than  for  llie 
progress  of  the  select  few  in  classical  learning.  Both  these 
men  were  encouiaged  by  the  attitude  of  Henry  Vllt.  in  tlic 
years  folloning  his  accession  to  push  more  keenly  on  in  the 
dlrectiDn  they  longed  to  see  England  tahe.  In  1510  Colct 
founded  his  grammar  school  near  St.  Paul's,  in  which  the 
object  WU.1  to  be  the  training  up  of  the  pupils  into  camcsi 
Oiri'vlians  and  rational  enlightened  men.  In  1511  the  Dtun, 
protei.'i'.'d  by  the  youn^  king,  addrested  Convocation  in  terms 
to  which  that  august  assembly  wiit  liitlc  accustomed;  he 
exhorted  ihent  fiercely  to  a  reform  of  the  Church,  and  almve 
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all  to  a  reform  of  tlieir  oirn  lives.  In  1515  Mora 
produced  his  '  Utopia,'  marvellous  both  in  its  bold 
criliciun  of  existing  evib  and  in  its  unticipation  of 
remedies  which  liis  counlr>'nicii  took  centuries  to  discover. 
Restriction  or  the  houni  of  labour,  popular  education,  modili- 
ottion  of  the  mercitess  criminal  law,  limitation  of  (he  royal 
power  by  iccognition  of  the  people's  rights,  art  among  Merc's 
suggestions  for  the  letter  government  of  England.  If  there 
were  few  who  daicd  follow  where  More  led  there  were  many 
who  could  and  did  pursue  ihc  woilc  of  ('oIcL  Latimer,  de^ 
stined  to  outstrip  his  master  on  the  path  of  rdorm,  preached 
the  s;inii;  doctrine  with  zeal  and  lire  ;  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Roches- 
ter, appro\'cd  and  protected  the  new  school.  The  great  Euro* 
ixan  scholiir  l-'rasmus  rei-eiveil  help  from  Rngland  and  paid 
her  due  homage  in  icturn.  Hisworksicachcdourcountrymen 
first  of  all  nations ;  his  edition  of  the  CJreck  Testa- 
ment, which  cost  a.Hide  all  traditional  interpreta- 
tion, was  received  with  a  rapturous  approval  scarcely 
checked  by  the  audacious  accompanying  wish  for 
the  ptiblieation  of  an  Engliib  version.  The  universities  were 
already  almost  won  for  the  new  ideas,  and  Wolsey's  magnilicent 
foundation  of  Ciirdinul  College,  the  present  (.'hrivt  Church, 
showed  thai  worldly  prospcrily  was  to  attend  on  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge-  Now,  too,  bqpin  the  foundation  al)  orer  the 
counlr)-  of  grammar  schools  modelled  upon  the  one  at  St. 
Paul's,  where  boys  were  to  be  taught  the  classics  and  brought 
up  with  free  minds  as  well  as  pure  hearts. 

The  king,  on  whose  youth,  enlightenment,  and 
attiudt  "'''•■'y  ^^'^  8'*^'  hopes  liad  been  foiincled,  cannot 
be  accused  of  having  ever  become  quite  indifferent 
to  the  progress  of  thought  in  England.  At  first,  as  wc  know, 
he  llircw  himself  with  as  much  ^eal  into  the  encouragement  of 
learning  a^  into  the  signing  of  treaties.  Wnrham  he  honoured ; 
Colet  he  enthusiastically  claimed  as  the  very  teacher  for  him  ; 
for  Mote  he  expressed  the  warmest  affection  and  kq>i  him  con- 
stantly aliout  the  court.  Henry  was  himself  to  some  cxierit  a 
scholar,  and  his  children  studied  Greek  from  their  babyhood. 
But  in  a  sense  this  tore  of  scholar^ihip  was  a  phase  of  Henry's 
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^uth,  or  at  least  it  soon  bcoiiiK-  subordinate  to  the  other  pur- 
poses of  hi*  life.  Ptrhaps  he  fell  that  philwophy  could  never 
be  more  than  the-  pastime  of  n  monaicli,  and  undoubtedly,  for 
his  egotism  wii).  infmite,  he  cunie  to  believe  that  the  most  trivial 
incident  of  his  own  life  wns  of  i^rcaicr  moment  to  England 
than  the  unshuekhn^-  of  the  national  mind.  And  if  in  his 
earlier  years  Henry  had  needed  a  guide  to  help  him  to  see 

what  a  king's  Ijii.tincss  was  he  had  found  such  a  one 

in  die  person  of  Tliomus  \VolAey. 

Wolscy,  who  sprang  from    that   prosperous   middle  da&» 

which  supplied  most  of  the  ability  of  Tudor  timcN  had  served 

in  a  subordinate  oDicial  post  under  Henry  VU.,  and  in   1513 

he  attracted  the  notice  of  the  new  sovereign  l>y  his  excellent 

organisation  of  the  Hodden  campaign  in  Scotland. 
"*?       In   ihc  sunshine  of  the  royal   favour   he  rose  so 

rapidly  in  Church  and  State  that  by  1515  he  was 
chancellor,  cardinal,  and  a  minister  of  iDOst  extensive  powers. 
Two  years  later  he  wan  declaiet)  Papa]  Legate,  and  from  that 
time  ioTward  he  po&sesscd,  under  Henr)-,  supreme  authoritjr  in 
both  civil  and  ecclesiastical  aJliairt.  It  has  been  not  unwisely 
Mkid  tliat  the  imgiortance  to  EngUsh  history  of  ^^'oUcy's  career 

lies  more  in  the  position  whicli  by  this  combination 

of  offices  he  was  allowed  to  occupy  than  in  any 

spocilic  action  of  his  own.  For  thirteen  years  the 
country  saw  supreme  power  in  both  Church  and  Sute  wielded 
in  the  name  of  the  king  by  one  man  alone.  The  transition 
wa.s  eas}'  to  a  formal  recognition  of  tliai  king  as  lord  over  all ; 
niid  here,  in  .ipile  of  the  cardinal's  grcatncM  and  sjilendour, 
lies  the  |>ermaiieiit  significance  of  his  life.  M'olscy  himself 
undoubtedly  iwsKssed  qualifications  for  the  greatest  statesman- 
shi()—  a  mind  at  onee  subtle  and  powerful,  courage,  and  strength 
of  purpose,  Above  all,  he  had  that  invaluable  instinct  for 
measuring  ;iU  things  in  their  relation  to  hisown  ends  which  led 
him,  ihiiuKh  no  true  tuvei  of  scholarship,  lo  give  his  lordly 
l>atroiia£c  to  Oxford,  and  enabled  him,  though  a  dignitary  of 
tile  Cailwlic  (/hurch,  to  conceive  the  ponibility  of  using  her  ax 
a  tool  of  the  Slate.  Vet  in  the  record  of  EngUsh  policy  during 
these  years  we  can  find  but  little  for  which  Wolscy,  in  any 
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sense  of  opposilion  to  hi*  master,  can  be  hdd  responsible,  «od 
from  ilie  lime  of  his  fall  hia  influence  passed  away  as  though 
it  had  never  bctn.  /Umost  any  other  kinjt  would  have  bc«n 
moulded  by  so  great  a  minister ;  Henr>'  VIII.  chose  to  learn 
from  him  as  long  as  there  wss  anything  to  be  learned,  and  cast 
him  away  when  the  purptisc  was  tiervcd.  What  in  point  of 
fact  the  king  did  learn  was  more  probably  tlie  extent  and 
limitations  of  his  j>owct  than  how  to  use  tl,  and  we  canno* 
doubt  that  even  without  his  minister  Henry  would  have  come 
10  the  knowledge  before  very  long. 

Hmiry'i  ^"    dorneiiic    policy    W'olsey    was    indeed    an 

rvlsUonu  inexorable  upholder  of  the  royal  authoriiy.  No 
Wolio/.  piti^j  coundllot  dared  dispute  what  he  laid  down  as 
liis  nuBlci's  will ;  he  expected  to  silence  porliamcnury  protest 
with  a  frown.  Yet  Henry's  dex|>otism  was  ewn  more 
complcie  after  the  cardinal's  death,  and  the  most  determined 
opposition  of  the  laiioti  to  an  adminl»1raiive  mc^^urc,  the 
agitation  against  the  'benevolence'  commission  in  1515, 
eanie  at  the  time  of  Wolsey's  greatest  |jower.  In  foreign 
affairs  Henry  lent  himself  for  long  to  the  guidance  of  his 
minister,  who  res'elled  in  diplomatic  combinations,  and  might 
indeed  have  rivalled  the  grtat  French  cardinals  of  the  sewn- 
leenth  century  if  he  had  had  equal  resources  at  command. 
But  as  we  have  seen,  the  king  in  his  maturity  was  too  pnident 
to  expend  much  btood  or  money  in  the  furtherance  of  these 
schemes  ;  aitd  where  Wolsey  would  have  used  the  prestige  he 
gained  to  give  l^ngland  a  voice  in  the  counsels  of  the  Church 
and  of  nations,  Henry  decided  in  tlic  end  to  use  it  for  an 
asa-rtion  of  her  independence  of  both,  \Vol8cy's  aim,  *o  far  as 
vcclesiasttcal  matters  were  concerned,  was  what  has  been  called 
a  conservative  reform.  His  methods  would  probably  have 
been  neither  encouraging  to  the  ambition  of  the  Church  nor 
WoI«er>  ftattering  to  her  vanity,  for  ht^  wis  no  respecter  of 
ccoletiii-  persons,  and  had  the  habit,  highly  objectionable  to 
tioftl  aini.  sixteenth-century  eoclena^tics,  of  judging  institutions 
by  their  utility.  \\'o!sty  would  have  applied  much  of  the 
Wealth  then  absorbed  by  religious  communities  to  more  useful 
I>ur|K»e3,  as  indeed  he  begun  to  do  when  he  transformed  the 
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convent  of  Sl  Frideswidc  into  a  college ;  and  he  would  have 
[ransft-rred  a  grwit  part  of  ll«  wisling  «:(:lesi.asti«il  auOiortty  10 
iht-  civil  power,  which  in  his  vie*  gave  tlie  best  pfoof  of  divine 
appoiniRicnt  by  its  c<tpuciiy  to  do  iu  work.  Hut  Ik-  Kdd  that 
&  valuable  element  in  European  politics  was  sup])licd  by  iIm; 
IM[)al  ]>owcr,  which  be  would  havv-  wielded  himself  if  he  could, 
init  would  never  in  iiny  ca->e  have  destroyed-  Henr)''s  nettk- 
ment  of  these  matters  turned  out  to  be  very  dilferent 
T^J'7  '  The  umc  came  when  he  cho«e  to  mukc  a  deciaJon, 
and  then  Wolsej's  miniftrA'  and  the  Pope's  authority 
in  llngland  fell  with  |wor  (^iicen  Otherine's  murdered  tutp^ii- 
niss  and  honour  into  the  gra^n:  which  this  lordly  monarch  had 
[la-parvd  for  ihem. 

The  first  stngc  in  the  process  which  was  to  prove 
so  raomentoun  ii  generally  assigned  to  the  yesir  1516, 
fur  it  is  then  that  we  find  the  earUeat  open  expression 
of  unu.iinest  as  to  the  royal  suecession  and  the 
suggestion  of  a  remedy  b)'  means  of  Henry'si  divorce 
and  re-marriage.  'Ilie  t{Ueen,  Catherine  of  Amgon,  who  w« 
the  widow  of  Heruy's  brother  Anliur  and  lud  been  the  king's 
wife  since  lib  youth,  had  no  son  living,  uid  it  was  considered 
impoaiible  that  she  should  again  become  a  mother.  Her 
daughter  Mary  would  no  doubt  legally  inherit  the  throne,  but 
Henry,  who  wa*  led  by  his  egotism  to  underrate  both  the 
{)iinccM's  strength  of  character  and  the  loyalty  of  t)ie  peo[^ 
to  the  office  as  distinct  from  the  person  of  the  monarch,  was 
unwilbng  to  trust  his  sceptre  to  ttic  hand.i  of  a  delioitc  girl. 
Ti«  pro.  H'*  projwsal  was  to  divorce  Catherine  011  the 
poMl  fax  (ground  t)f  her  i>revioii»  marriage  with  his  brother, 
divoroB.  and  marry  Anne  Itoleyn,  a  lady  of  the  coUTL  To 
weigh  his  molives  actrurately  ts  scarcely  ponibic,  and  todtKuss 
Ilicm  at  length  would  profit  us  little.  Henry  himsdf  might 
not  luve  Uxn  able  (o  lay  how  ba  he  waa  anxious  tu  gratify  hu 
perstMul  wishes  and  how  hx  to  promote  Englai>d's  welfare ; 
jterimps  indeed  lie  would  have  .-nTn  no  reason  to  distinguish 
bi-tween  them.  No  doulit  he  felt  real  concern  atx)ut  the  future 
of  his  dynasty,  for  a  (ew  )-ears  previously  he  had  taken  occasion 
Itlw  Uukcofltuckuiglism.adesoendant  of  Edward  111., 
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to  ihc  scaiTold,  and  o'cn  Henry  V 1 1 1 .  would  not  have  sacriliced  a 
man's  life  to  anything  le&s  thut  a  distinctly  [KrccptibU:  feeling 
in  his  own  mind.  No  doubt  ol&o  he  had  tiivd  of  Catherine 
and  fallen  in  love  with  Anne  Ttoleyii.  And  fiiully  it  is 
ptutxiblc  thai  the  aspect  of  foreign  aSairs  may  have  influenced 
him,  through  Wolsey,  in  the  unte  direction,  in  the  existing 
phase  of  diplomacy  the  object  was  alliance  with  FnuKe  sgainiit 
Charles  \'.,  and  to  have  obiaitK-d  the  sanction  of  the  Church, 
which  was  of  course  neceuary,  for  iIk  repudiation  of  a 
member  of  the  emperor's  family,  would  luvc  been  to  deal  him 
a  rebuff  in  the  face  of  all  Europe.  Moreover,  the  cardinal 
privately  hoped  that  if  Catherine  were  disposed  of  he  could 
induce  Henry  to  look  to  France  rather  than  in  his  own  court 
for  another  bride. 

BcUct-  ^^  calculated,  however,  without  the  unfortunate 

uoe  of  disproportion  which  existed  between  the  king's 
th«  Pop*.  uagcmcKs  for  a  prompt  decision  of  any  question 
alTeetin);  himself  and  the  Pope's  readiness  to  grant  it  him. 
Perhaps  poor  Clement  VII.  wns  not  altogether  blameworthy 
for  his  reluctance  at  the  moment  to  offend  Charles  V.,  since  it 
hap))ened  that  he  was  the  prisoner  of  that  masterful  ruler  and 
was  living  surrounded  by  the  imperial  troops  in  the  castle  of 
St.  .\ngelo.  Clement's  obvious  course  under  these  unplcaaant 
circumstances  was  to  offend  nobody  more  than  he  could  hclft 
and  lo  that  end  he  determined  to  adopt  the  time-honoured 
policy  of  Popes  and  seek  safety  in  delay.  He  evaded  the 
demand  for  a  definilc  annulment  of  the  marriage,  and  broadly 
hinted  tliai  Henry  would  h.ive  done  well  to  obtain  a  decision 
in  the  first  place  from  the  Chutdi  in  liis  own  country.  The 
feeling  in  Enjjiand,  however,  so  far  as  it  found  expression,  was 
distinctly  advene  to  the  king'«  project.  Most  of  the  divines, 
headed  by  Bisliop  Hshcr  of  Rochester,  had  declared  against 
the  divorce,  and  the  majority  of  the  nation,  cither  from  a 
chivalrous  rqptrd  for  the  blameless  queen  or  a  practical 
concern  for  the  prospects  of  the  Hemish  trade  if  the  emperor 
were  alienated,  inclined  to  tlie  same  side.  Wolscy  .'«tood  alone 
between  an  indi};nani  monarch  magnificently  unable  to  under* 
stand  these  delays  when  hia  pleasure  was   at   sukc  and  a 
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MdUating  pontiST  whose  reluctance  to  take  tho  Brst  step  no 
prudent  ChuTcliinan  could  fail  10  urKlcretAnd.  The  great 
minister  was  soon  to  pay  ihi.'  penalty  of  playing  with  fire.  He 
IMOific-d  his  mnstcr  for  the  time  by  ohuining  Icjvc  to  form  in 
his  own  person  and  that  of  Cardinal  rainptggio 
a  legating  court  to  decide  the  matter  in  England  ; 
but  when  in  1519  Queen  ('jiiherine  nppcalcd  from 
this  tribunal  to  the  papal  authority  itself,  Clement,  hoping  still 
for  deby,  called  the  case  to  Rome,  and  matters  n-crc  infinitely 
worse  than  before.  To  Henry  in  his  fuiy  the  niiniMer  who 
had  failed  him  was  the  most  obvious  victim.  \\'ith  a  royal 
disregard  of  equity  he  chose  10  discover  that  Wolsey,  in 
appealing  to  tho  Pope  and  indeed  in  holding  the  office  of 
legale,  had  inairrcd  the  vague  and  awful  penalties  of 
Pr.vmunire.  The  unba|)py  man  u-as  deprived  at  a  stroke  of 
every  honour  he  had  enjoyed,  and  within  a  year  he 
V*lin  would  have  fallen  a  victim  to  an  accusation  of  high 
treason  if  death  had  not  mercifully  carried  him  out 
of  reach  of  his  mailer's  arm. 

S«pwa.  The  luiuie  of  the   English  Church,  so  (ar  as 

tioo  troni  it  Wits  vilTccted  by  Henry's  repudiation  of  Route, 
**"*■  was  dccidwl  from  the  moment  when  sentence  was 
pnssed  Upon  Wol&cy.  11)0  kin^  had  discovered  at  once  what 
weapons  he  held  in  his  hand  and  what  a  victory  he  might  win 
with  ibetn.  To  sweep  out  of  his  realm  an  authority  whicli 
dared  to  claim  ^uprenwcy  fKa  his  own,  to  establish  the  right 
of  England  to  decide  for  herself  in  ccx:lesiasiical  as  in  civil 
a&ira,  to  place  the  properly  of  individual  clerics  and  perhaps 
abo  of  the  Church  as  a  corporation  at  the  disposal  of  the  Crown, 
■II  these  ends  Henry  began  tu  sec  that  he  could  attain  witli 
the  heljj  of  the  people  arvd  of  the  Sutute  of  Pnemuniie.  The 
confiscation  of  Wobey's  ikhes  gave  the  plunderer  his  first  lute 
of  the  5i>ott,  the  extinction  of  %o  great  a  power  gave  the  despot 
a  final  cunfiim.ition  of  bis  autliorily.  So  rapid  and  decisive 
was  hiiaction  ihitt  within  half  a  doren  years,  by  means  of  a  few 
bws  passed  through  an  assembly  accustomed  to  submission, 
the  Pope  had  lost  the  coniribuiions  of  ibousonds  of  English 
cccleaiaslics  and  the  formal  allegiance  of  three  millions  of  the 
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^^  ,.    The  earliest  measures,  hoirever,  dealt  only 

lafcia,      witb  the  Church  in  England,  and  with  such  abuses  in 
it  AS  had  long  been  ob\'ious  to  the  nation.     In  1519 
acts  were  poDued  enforcing  the  readenoe  of  priests  and  preliteB, 
limiting  phiraliiics,  And  resiricting  the  pecuniary  demands  oT 
the  clergy  in  connection  with  legacies,  probate,  mi^  mcwtuaries. 
In  1531  the  next  ph^  bcgui :  a  royal  prodantation 
forboKle  on  {nin  of  death  the  introduction  of  bulb 
Tram  Rome,  and  an  act  of  rarliamnil  aiucbcd  heavy 
penalties  to  the  sale  of  indu^ncei.    Moreover  Hvmy  ingcni> 
ously  discovered  that  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy,  in  recog- 
nising Wobe/s  legatinc  authority,  had  incurred  the  penalties  of 
Pnemunire,  and  b>-  the  threat  of  itnprisoninent  and  confiscation 
be  obtained  ftoin  Ihcm  a  large  sum  of  morwy  and  a  qualilied 
admiision  of  his  supremacy  over  the  Church  in  Engtaitd.     In 
1531  the  clergy  consented  to  a  lefonn  of  the  Canon  Law  and 
to  a  renunciation  of  their  right  to  indcpendcni  s[Hriiual  legisla- 
tion ;  and  the  Annate^  Bill,  which  |>ul  an  t^nd  to  this  ^lecies  of 
payment  to  Rome,  was  passed  through  Parliament.    'Hie  same 
)-Gar  saw  Cranroer,  one  of  the  first  of  the  true  English  Ke- 
(ormers,  made   .\rchl>ishop  of  CanicTbur>- ;  a  decision  of  hb 
court  granted  the  divorce  and  allowed  the  re-nuniigc,  at»d 
Henry  had  burned  bis  shipx  by  this  practical  defiance  »i  ihe 
Pope.     In  1533  came  the  final  Statute  of  Ap]>(^1l»,  which  laid 
d(m-n  that  no  cause  whatever  might  be  taken  out  of  Rngland 
for  trial.     By  the  following  y<:ar  Sir  Thomai  Mon-.  WoUty's 
successor  in  the  royal  counsels,  had  practically  withdrawn  his 
adhesion  to  Henry's  policy  and  had  been  replaced  b)-  I'homas 
Cromwell.    If  the  Icing  needed  suppon  he  had  it  from  this 
man,  whose  principles  were  supple,  and  from  Cranmer,  who 
boni~Mly  approved  his  master's  action.    The  )-ear  1534  snw  the 
crisis  of  the  rfvolulion  :  two  statutes  forbade  the  payment  of 
lentlu   to   Roi^f,   and   the  inlcTfercncc  of  the  Pope  in  the 
appointment  of  bishops ;  a  third,  the  famous  Act  of 
— ^^-  '  Supremacy,  declared  the  king  to  be  supreme  Head 
of  the  Church  of  En^and  and  tn\cstcd  him  with 
the  power  '10  suppress  -ind  ;irocTid  all  such  heresies  as  by  any 
manner  of  s|nrituul  jurisdiction   nii^ht  and  Qiight  to  be  Liw< 
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Tully  rernnned.'  U]>on  a  reftual  l»  accept  this  net  and  to 
recognise  the  divorce  More  &nd  l-'i&h»  were  exccuied.  nufTer- 
ln|{  not  of  coune  for  heresy,  but  foe  what  ihe  king  c.illcd 
treason.  Henry  proceeded  next  to  what  from  oni:  jmint  o*^ 
view  was  the  most  dartnij  measure  of  ihix  rcmarkithlc  series. 
DUmIu-  '"  1536  ihe  smaller  and  in  15^9  the  Urger  Bnghih 
Uftn  of  monastic  coinmunittes  were  dissolved,  and  their 
tba  mou-  propcrry  dcciartd  forfeit  to  the  Crown.  At  the  same 
*  **■  time  this  monopolist  of  power  over  men's  souls  itnd 
bodies  drew  up  with  his  own  hand  certain  Articles  of  Religion, 
not  onl)-  reducing  the  Sacraments  from  seven  to  three,  but  pre- 
.  scribiiiK  the  Bible  and  the  three  Creeds  as  the  sole 

Blbl*.         grounds  of  bith  ;  and  in  1536  an  English  version  of 
the  Scriptures  was  issued  under  the  {xtlronAgi-  of  the 
kinn  and  as  a  gift  from  him  to  the  nation. 

So  great  were  the  issues  apparently  decided  by  the  changes 
of  these  years  that  it  is  little  wonder  if  controversy  hus  raged 
about  the  narrative  of  their  origin,  'lb  the  VL-Kcd  question  of 
the  relation  of  the  ('hurch  of  England  as  we  have  it  todiy  with 
that  universal  Church  of  which  oui  mcdiicval  ancestors  un- 
doubtedly funned  a  branch  no  one  but  a  student  of  thiti  |ur- 
licular  aspect  of  history  can  profess  lu  find  an  answer.  HuE 
there  is  another  point  to  which  with  less  learning 
and  less  concern  to  prove  ourselves  right  we  may  not 
unprofitably  give  a  moment's  consideration.  Was 
this  revolution,  the  importance  of  which  whether  as 
cjiisc  or  elTect  it  is  useless  to  minimis«^  carried  out 
by  Henry  not  only  without  the  suggestion  of  his 
subjects  hut  in  opposition  to  their  instincts?  Or  was  he,  in 
the  repudiation  of  papal  authority  and  the  adoption  of  an  atii> 
tude  which  in  the  end  placed  England  on  the  side  of  I'ro- 
testant  Europe,  simply  the  agent  of  his  people's  unconscious 
wishes  ?  l>i(I  the  English  Reformation  consist  in  the  Annates 
Bill  and  th«  Act  of  Supremacy,  or  was  it  a  slow  transformation 
of  thought  and  feeling  of  which  these  measures  were  no  inore 
than  a  symptom  ? 

There  can  as  we  have  seen  be  v«ry  little  doubt  that  Hciuy 
acted  quite  independently  of  any  definite  luiggestion  reaching 
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htm  from  intfaouL  No  nanstcr  of  the  rdgn  exccf*  IVoteey 
coald  ercr  lu««  been  strong  eooogh  to  pnss  idas 
i«t  tipoa  the  king,  and  Wobey's  polky  wis  dknwtri- 
■•f'T'*  allr  opposed  to  tfw  sefnntkin.  More  loM  hi>  life 
'***■'  for  opposing  it ;  CiorawcV  did  not  attain  his  power  ^J 
until  ttx:  course  of  the  king's  policy  had  been  cieuly  indioted.  ^| 
MonxinrT,  wc  have  evidence  that  as  eatl]r  as  the  rounb  yew  of  ^^ 
Henry's  reign  bis  tboughis  had  already  turned  to  the  quexion 
of  the  relations  of  Church  and  States  In  1513  the  minds  of 
the  Knglish  bblM>ps  were  greatly  exercised  mer  the  fanwus 
case  of  Standish,  who  had  |>uMid}-  sap|>ortcd  the  doctrine  that 
Canon  l.aw  cuuXA  only  l>e  valid  in  Rngbnd  if  accepted  and 
ratified  by  the  nation  ;  but  the  young  king,  entirely  refosmg 
to  be  overawed  by  epiKopiil  auibority,  protected  the 
offender  and  approved  his  opinions.  Wolsey*s  moderate 
fcbemc  of  rcfomi  was  terrifying  to  the  ecclesiastics  kss  for 
its  own  effect  than  tiecau^  they  guesiti:^!  what,  with  sufb 
inclinations  in  U'd^-y's  master,  might  be  likely  to  follow. 
■  They  justly  feared,"  as  Fuller  has  it,  '  that  the  king  wouW  fell 
the  oaks  where  the  cardinal  had  begiut  to  cut  the  underwood.' 
And  if  it  is  true  that  Henry  )>cgan  his  work  without  help  from 
his  ministers  it  is  still  more  clear  that  its  completion  was 
greeted  with  no  3|)f>bu.ie  by  ihc  nation.  The  statutes  of 
1514,  which  dealt  only  with  obvious  abuses,  did  indeed  receive 
a  ftpontancou!)  welcome  from  the  Common*,  the  lay  peers,  and 
the  country  ;  but  iwi  so  the  crucial  i»eaiures  which  involved 
tlie  rupture  with  Konie  and  ihe  change  in  religious  customs. 
The  rav-ings  of  the  Nun  of  Kent  against  the  divorce,  half-witted 
peasant  girl  though  she  wa«,  undoubtedly  gave  expression 
to  a  certain  kind  of  popular  fi,-cUng.  The  mffeiings  of  the 
Sut*  of  agticuliural  poor  were  increased  by  tiK-  dinsolutton 
yofilif  of  the  moniistettcs,  and  these  instiiutioni,  in  spile  of 
*•"■*■  admitted  defect*  and  notorious  scandals,  had  many 
friends  in  those  of  the  higher  class  who  knew  what  their  scr- 
vieet  had  been  in  aKricultun.-,  in  cducatioit,  and  in  dtariiy. 
'I~hc  one  serious  instanLx-  of  parliamentary  opposition  during 
tlie  whole  dixadc  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  suppression 
act— a  proof  that  though  the  well  grounded  national  distrust  of 
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the  monks  as  a  clus  was  enough  to  disarm  resiuance  10  the 
king's  win  it  was  not  enough  to  make  hk  mbjccts  sec  cntiidy 
with  his  eyes.  In  ijjh  the  nonbcm  counties  rose  in  the 
rebellion  known  as  the  IMi^rimagu  of  f.Tacc,  which,  though 
largely  an  outbreak  of  discontent  over  eontijiucd  hardship  and 
of  lenentmcnt  against  Crorawelt'x  domestic  rule,  was  also 
fomented  by  those  who  clung  to  the  old  vnya  in  religion.  It  is 
to  be  lemumlicrcd  how  few  Englishmen  there  can  have  been 
who,  when  the  Act  of  Supremacy  was  pa.sixrd,  h,;Kl  the  same 
substantial  reasons  as  its  author  for  welcoming  ics  moreolnious 
con.sc(|uen(.'c«.  The  king  not  only  gratified  his  ambition  and 
consolidated  his  power,  but  he  filled  his  treasury  to  overflowing 
with  the  wc-allh  whicli  his  new  authority  allowed  him  to  make 
his  own.  liui  his  subjects  had  still  to  make  their  contributions, 
though  10  a  different  master,  aadexecpt  die  new  nobility  which 
surrounded  the  court  no  class  of  the  population  can  have 
derived  much  l»cncfu  from  the  huge  confueations  of  Church 
property.  The  later  acts  had  to  be  helped  through  Parliameitt 
b>'  diplomacy  or  forced  upon  it  by  royal  authority.  The 
Statute  of  Prxniunire  could  be  applied  to  a  layman  as  well  as 
to  a  cleric,  and  the  Commons  knew  that  the  king's  threats  were 
seldom  empty  ones,  llie  antagonitm  of  the  upper  and  lower 
dcrgy,  the  old  jealousy  between  Parliament  and  Convocation, 
were  additional  weapons  in  the  hand  of  a  ruler  who  was  in 
reality  too  strong  to  need  them.  Henry,  with  his  able  and  un- 
scrupulous servant  Cromwell  at  hix  elbow,  laid  his  will  lu^forc 
the  lepTcscniaiives  of  the  nation  and  forced  ihcin  to  adopt  it 
as  their  own. 

Bngtbh  't  '3  indeed  tolerably  certain  that  r.ngland  as  a 

r*licloiu  whole  had  not  in  1536  been  led  by  the  progress  of 
tkDDflit-  thought  very  far  toward.t  a  repudiation  of  the  old 
idigioua  system.  The  excitement  which  during  the  yean  of 
Luther's  Iwld  challenge  of  the  |»ipacy,  his  condemnation  and 
hia  defiance,  thrilled  Clcrmany  through  and  through,  had  met 
AS  yet  with  little  response  tn  our  own  country.  The  leaders  of 
thought  in  these  years,  Colet,  More,  and  ICrasmus.  were  men 
of  so  different  a  mental  cast  tluit  they  would  liave  been  more 
than  human  had  they  felt  any  real  sympathy  with  the  audacious 
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reformer  of  Wiitenburg.  To  these,  who  looked  for  (he  re- 
generation of  (he  nice  in  the  tramiuil  prof^css  of  knowledge 
and  molality,  in  tok-idnce  and  cnlighlenmcni  wHthin  the  sheUer 
of  a  univcml  Church.  Martin  Luther  wiih  his  zeal,  his  dog- 
matism, and  his  fiery  denunciations  could  seem  no  other  than 
an  inspired  fanatic.  In  hi>  written  attack  on  the  new  sect  Sir 
Thonus  Mtirc  sHowvd  a  bitterness  vrhicli  ihc  lollies  of  his 
countiymen  and  the  tyranny  of  his  king  were  equally  powerless 
to  excite  in  him,  vrhilc  Bishop  Fisher  brought  ar]i;unients  to 
crush  (he  Lutheran  dogmas  which  brciihc  the  calmest  assur- 
ance of  intellectual  superiority.  Nor  is  (here  nny  good  mison 
to  supfiose  ilini  tltc  mass  of  the  i>eo|>k  were  shaken  by  any 
such  revulsion  of  feeling  against  the  doctrines  of  Rome  as  it 
has  pleased  the  more  imuginati^-c  of  our  historians  to  depict. 
William  Tyndale,  with  his  emotional  tcmpcrnmcni  and  his 
leaning  towards  martyrdom,  wns  by  no  means  representuiive 
of  his  race  or  class,  and  in  his  complete  jircoccupalion  with 
religious  matters  he  was  many  years  in  advance  of  his  time. 
His  Iransbtion  of  the  New  Testament,  written  in  (Mn-eily  and 
cJCilc,  had  reached  England  in  1516  and  been  received  by  (hose 
for  whom  it  was  meant  with  the  interett  which  so  great  a 
novehy  could  not  fail  to  exdte.  But  under  the  adminisirution 
of  Wolsey,  who  was  before  all  things  a  man  of  the  world,  tliere 
was  lacking  that  sy«te.n  of  (icntecuiion  which  at  all  times  is  ihc 
beat  instrument  to  fan  the  sparks  of  heresy  into  a  flame. 
Luthetsnism  and  the  Knglii^h  Hiblc  were  disapproved  at  this 
time  by  the  amliorilics,  but  when  Hugh  Latimer  was  Henry'a 
own  chaplain  there  was  little  pro^iJCcl  of  martyrdom  and  ItKle 
need  for  stolen  miduiKht  meetings  uf  the  faithful.  The  poten- 
tial religious  fervour  of  Englishmen  wav  not  yet  called  into 
being,  and  most  uf  tlicrn  lived  on  through  Henry's  reign  in 
their  old  creed  because  they  felt  no  ui);enl  pre»ure  In  change 
.  it.  The  king  himself,  as  L-verybody  knows,  had 
oi^»d»7.  ""'^d  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith  by  his 
reply,  written  in  1511,  10  Luther's  aitadi  upon 
Roman  doctrine.  Perhaps  indeed  the  most  significant,  though 
in  another  sense  (he  most  humorous,  feature  in  the  whole 
hisior)-  of  the  KngUsh  Reformation  is  that  the  king  who  more 
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than  any  other  sinf^le  nian  nu  rospomible  for  it  never  loit  his 
own  belief  in  the  principal  dogmas  of  the  Oiholic  Cburcb. 
His  plronngeof  the  English  vtfr:(ion  of  the  Scriptures  and  his 
new  Ailicles  of  Religion  were  merely  pan  of  the  process  of 
severance  frotn  Rome ;  nnd  when  within  a  feu-  years  he  feared 
that  I'roientantiHtn  was  gaining  ground  he  withdrew  the  en* 
couragemciU  he  had  given  it  and  published  a  nen'  code,  calltrd 
the  Six  Articles,  which  reiterated  all  the  chief  points  of  Roinan 
doctrine.  In  the  critical  time  immediately  after  the  Act  of 
Supremacy  he  gai^died  ercry  rebellious  ptdpit  and  forced  the 
Church  to  proclaim  its  ddinnce  of  the  Pope  ;  yel  three  years 
later  he  declared  death  by  lire  To  be  the  penally  for  the  denial 
Hi*  ckft-  of  trail  substantiation.  He  formally  released  his 
ractnictk  subjcctt  from  their  allcgiiuice  to  the  Roman  Cliurch, 
>tutad«.  i,yt  never  dreamed  of  allowing  them  to  think  at 
the]:  pleased.  Henry  VUI.  illustrated  his  attitude  of  mind 
with  an  admirable  lucidity  when  in  the  latter  years  of  the 
reign  he  sent  together  to  exccutiun  three  (Catholic  priests 
whoae  denial  of  the  royal  sujiremscy  constituted  treason  and 
three  I'rolcsuntis  who  refused  to  accept  iraiiftubstantiation  and 
were  therefore  guilty  of  heroy.  Siui>endout  as  fioni  one  point 
(rf  view  this  king's  presumption  must  .leem,  hi.t  proposal  was 
Hiinply  to  manipubie  the  siiitilual  life  of  his  subjects  as  best 
silked  hb  convenience.  To  his  mind  the  true  Kcformation 
ntcant  primarily  the  assertion  of  his  own  authority  and 
England's  independence. 

v\nd  in  point  of  fact  it  is  exactly  tliis  which  ju.tti- 
bea  the  theory  that  Henry  VIU.  did  in  reality  act  as 
the  representative  of  hi»  peoi)le.  Wien  he  expressed 
the  abstract  ideas  which  lay  behind  the  Kcforma- 
tion movement  in  leriiis  of  national  jtolilics,  when  he 
transbtcd  the  repudiation  of  authority  and  the 
claim  for  private  judgment  into  the  Statute  of  Appeals  and  the 
Act  of  .Supremacy,  he  showed  himself,  the  immense  force  of 
his  personality  notwithstanding,  as  the  very  type  of  the  race 
TlHpr«<-  over  which  he  ruled.  Just  as  Englishmen  ihrough- 
tiaal  Eag-  out  tbcir  history  ha^'e  consistently  failed  to  sltow  any 
lull  Mind.  iocUnation  for  purely  speculative  thought,  so  ihey 
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have  rebairved  fcota  theological  controversy  which  is  to  liave] 
no  connection  with  ron<luct  aad  religious  otVKrnntnce.  It  is 
their  [leculiar  gift  to  extract  from  new  discovcrie§  in  ihc  worii, 
of  ideas  exactly  what  will  serve  thdr  turn  in  politic*,  in  montls. 
or  in  religion,  and  to  cast  the  rest  indifferently  aside.  And  tlte 
more  concrete,  the  more  particular,  the  more  national  the  fonn 
in  which  such  a  discot'cry  is  first  presenle<l  to  them,  the  more 
certain  thcf  arc  to  grosi)  it  lirmly  in  the  end  and  give  it  the 
widest  possible  application.  So  it  was  with  the  great  root  idea 
from  which  both  Renaissance  and  Refomiation  sprang— the 
idea  of  freedom.  Freedom  froiu  tlve  mediieval  restrictions 
upon  thought  aimc  to  England,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  form 
of  widely-spread  education,  of  mote  enlightened  morality,  of 
social  criticUm  ;  and  its  fruits,  when  these  hud  done  their 
work,  were  the  English  Bilile  and  the  greatest  dramatic  litera- 
ture the  modem  world  has  produced.  Freedom  from  the 
tyranny  and  superstition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Cliurdi  came, 
tlianks  to  Ilcniy  VII],,  in  the  form  of  imcUigible  laws  which 
jiroclaimed  the  natioiul  independence.  I'he  people  luurmurcid, 
froiu  of  ''"'  '^'^'^  profited  by  the  interpretation  nevertheless, 
the  Be.  f^^  '*  "IS  made  by  one  of  thcmselren.  The  pride 
nuimiio*  and  boldness  of  England  in  the  later  sixteenth  cen> 
J"^^^'  lury,  the  power  she  was  able  to  oppose  to  the  gather- 
ing forces  of  tj'rsnny  and  reaction  in  Europe,  the 
strength  she  gathered  for  the  coming  struggU:  with  the  Stuarts, 
all  lliese  were  worthy  fruits  of  her  characteristic  accc]>tance 
of  the  new  id«.  Through  national  politics  moreover 
Englishmen  were  able  to  work  towards  what  experience 
seems  to  show  was  quite  as  mud)  a  need  of  Uieir  iiature^a 
national  Church.  There  were  two  characteristics  of  Roman 
Catholicism  which  could  never  perhaps  be  altogether  accept- 
able to  our  nation—its  cotimopohtani.im  and  its  separation  of 
morality  front  religious  observance.  And  just  as  the  corrup- 
tion of  particular  members  of  tlte  Chiitcli  had  excited  the 
resentment  of  our  ancestors  in  the  fourteenth  and  lifiecnth 
centuries,  so  a  jierception  of  these  s|)cciat  defects  won  ilicm 
to  agree  to  a  permanent  se|taration  tn  the  course  of  the  six- 
teenth.    An  ecclesiastical  corporation  which  should  be  entireljr 
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lingli.th  wan  gained  for  the  maiority  of  ub,  a  religioui  sysion 
which  rccognitvd  the  {>Tiniary  importance  of  the  nilcs  of  con- 
duct was  gained  for  alt  of  us  by  the  spreading  of  Protestantism 
under  the  Tudor  monarchs.  The  rerormers  of  >Icnry  VIII, 's 
reign  were  with  a  few  notable  excepiionit  a  di.tordcrly  mob 
which  smashed  images  and  de.-(ccrated  Rocrcd  places;  \a  the 
time  of  his  younger  daughter  tJie  Proietanu  were  the  larger 
half  of  the  nation.  Growth  in  the  capucities  of  the  pcu]>l« 
necessarily  meant  the  exienMon  of  a  movement  so  well  adapted 
to  develop  new  qualities  of  its  mind  and  character.  Theologi<^'Al 
Import-  specuUtion  which  vliowcd  no  |>laiii  points  of  contact 
with  ever)-day  hfc  had  left  our  countrymen  cold,  but 
they  were  stirred  to  the  dtjiiha  by  diversities  of  view 
wiih  which  problems  of  government  and  of  morality 
could  be  identified.  I'or  a  ccnturj'  and  a  lialf  from 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  the  main  thrvad  of  1-^glish 
history  b  to  be  found  in  the  different  phases  of  the  religious 
cjuestion. 

R«nrT'«  '^^  ^"*0'  'x^ins  *^ilb  the  situation  which  Homy, 

ttallr  ihruu);h  his  varying  policy  or  ca)»icious  aJTMrtioiis, 
ilttait«a.  created  and  left  behind  him.  The  king's  marriage 
with  Anne  Ifoleyn,  though  he  had  almost  literally  moved 
heaven  and  earth  to  bring  it  aboui.  wa«  of  short  duration.  She 
vnu  recognised  as  hts  wife  in  1533,  and  in  1536,  after  she  had 
Itomi*  him  a  dtughler,  he  had  her  executed  on  a  dinrge 
of  misconduct,  and  replaced  her  two  days  later  by 
Jane  Strjmour.  This  lady  answered  in  cvety  respect 
to  Menry'ii  momentary  requirements.  She  had  no  high  foreign 
connections  to  complicate  his  policy;  she  wai  of  a  family 
dcc[>ty  |iJedged  to  sup|>on  the  king's  ecclesiastical  supremacy ; 
she  gave  him  a  male  heir  to  his  Crown,  and,  dying  in  child- 
birth, made  room  for  a  sucoessot.  Two  years  later  a  new 
^^  (^uccn  was  fetched   from  iicrmany  \vj  Cromwell, 

whuH.-  fertile  braiii  had  oonoeivt^  the  plan  of  a  great 
I'rutenunt  alliajiee  with  France  and  Xorthern  (tcrmaiiy  against 
the  empire.  Thi)>  scheme  fcU  through,  and  it  was  in  flenry's 
fury  of  <liw[t;K>intnii.'nt  over  his  bride's  ill-^ivourcd  appearance 
ttut  he  sent  C'runtwell  to  the  block  ;  so  that  if  the  l>eauty  of 
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Other  women  has  Kwayt-d  the  fatv  of  lutions,  Annir  of  Cli-vcs 
may  at  leaM  claim  tlut  her  lai'k  of  it  hrought  to  a.  duM:  the 
career  of  an  tmusuall)-  powerful  and  able  politician.  Anne 
was  gut  rid  of  within  a  )-t^T,  for  divorce  was  now  aii  ensjr 
matter ;  and  neither  she  nor  the  king's  other  ivfo  invKi — 
Catherine  Howard,  chosen  as  a  conccu-iun  to  the 
small  remaining  part)-  of  lite  old  nobility,  aitd 
Catherine  I'arr,  who  sai%ivcd  her  husbund— left  any 
children  living.  Henrjr's  family,  therefore,  consisted  of  one 
iron,  whoK  conn<;ctio<ns  on  the  maternal  side  were  politically— 
and.  as  it  afterwards  apix:ared,  doctrinally  -  I'rotestant ;  an 
elder  daughivr.  Mar)',  who  inherited  from  her  mother  the 
stronKc^t  syi»path)-  witli  (!atholidsni  of  the  Spanish  type ;  and 
a  younger  daughter,  Elizabeth,  who  had  Anne  Boleyn's  easy 
ttduptahility  to  circunistanirw,  with  brains  and  character  atl  her 
own.  All  Act  of  Sucn;ssion  in  1 533  had  provisionally  settled 
the  Crown  upon  the  children  of  Anne  l{ole)-n,  but  Henry  had 
demanded  and  received  from  l*arliamcni  the  privilege  of  further 
(lefmin);  ihe  line  of  inheritance  at  his  own  pleasure.  Provision 
for  this  nas  found  at  the  kind's  death  in  1547  in  a  will  the 
authenticity  uf  which  wiis  hotly  disputed  but  by  no  means 
disproved.  The  Crown  ¥fa»  to  pass  lu  l-^dward. 
„,^ffn  '  I'fii"-'  of  Wales ;  in  the  event  of  his  death  without 
heirs,  to  Mary  ;  failing  issue  from  her,  to  IvIizalK-th. 
Henry's  wish  also  was  that  in  the  absence  of  heirs  to  any  of 
his  own  children  the  line  of  his  elder  sister,  Margaret,  should 
be  set  aside— thus  r«ver»ing  the  (xilicy  of  the  marrijgc  union 
with  Scotland— and  the  children  of  Mar>'  Tudor  and  the  Duke 
of  SulToIk  should  su'xeed.  James  V.,  father  of  the  later 
Queen  of  Scots,  was  the  heir  whose  right  was  to  be  dis- 
rt^garded  ;  the  mother  ol'  Lady  Jane  Grey  was  the  one  wb 
claim  was  to  be  preferred. 

Ammsiod         Though  there  could,  of  course,  be  no  dispute 
of  Edward  to  the  right  of  the  tx>y  Edward  to  tt.scend  the  throne, 
^-  the  question  of  the  infiucnces  which  should  surround 

hiin,  since  in  1547  he  was  but  nine  j^ears  old,  wai  necessarily 
considered  to  be  of  the  first  importance.  Seven  )-cars  before, 
at  the  time  of  CromwcH's  downfall  and  Henr>-'»  marria};e  with 
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Colherinc  HowuriJ,  llic  hopes  of  lh«  Kontui  wid  rtactioiiaTy 
\axvf  liad  risen  hi);h.  I'or  ihc  momeni  i(  seefncd  ns  if  the 
king's  dctcrniiruiticM)  10  usscn  hi.s  orthodoxy  and  his  an^-r 
at  Cromwcll'it  niismanacemcnl  nii^jlit  cnmbinc  to  make  him 
partially  undo  his  lifu's  work,  ilul  in  1545  the  rnnious  Council' 
of  Trent  )ud  nuit,  and  )>y  advancing  aniMi-  every  tempitral  as 
well  as  spiritual  claim  of  Ihu  pap.-ic-y  had  dcslroyed  for  ever 
every  |)0»tbility  of  a  comprotnise  Iwtn-cen  the  Church  and  the 
rdbrmcr^  and  had  marki.-d  out  the  line  of  the  political  and 
religious  counter- Reformation.  Henry  was  not  the  man  to 
alMndon  his  purpose  at  the  close  of  his  life,  and  it  ap|)eurcd 
that  the  favour  he  had  shnwn  to  the  Howards  and  their  like 
was  little  more  than  an  easy  prodigality  of  power 
natural  to  a  ruler  absolutely  secure  in  his  poMtion. 
One  of  his  last  acts  was  to  imprison  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  head  of  the  Howard  family,  and  to  execute  his  iion. 
'I"he  men  of  the  new  nobility  gained  complete  control  of  th« 
oouncil  of  ret;cncy,  and  al  their  head  wa£  the  Earl  of  Hert- 
ford, uncle  to  the  young  Kdwitrd  V  t.  ^Vhother  his  supiioners 
f^p,^  were,  in  the  miw*,  concerned  for  anythitu;  hut  to 
iMUt't  fslahli^ti  their  power  aitd  fill  their  poiikets  as  they 
kdinlalj-  had  filled  them  under  Henry  VIII.  may  very  easily 
°'  be  called  in  ipieMion.  I  >isinte nested  patriotism  was 
warcely  as  yet  the  habit  of  politicians,  and  the  Protector  him- 
kclf  made  out  of  his  oflkc  a  much  larger  fortune  than  nv 
should  ex|>cct  to  see  a  statesman  retire  on  to-day.  Vet  il  is 
almost  CcrUin  that  Hertford  -or  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  as  he 
afterwards  l)wamc— was  so  far  filled  with  the  spirit  of  the 
coming  time  that  religious  refnrni  «ta«  to  him  the  primary  end 
in  the  Kovenimcnt  of  England.  Hi-  wan  lerv  far  from  la-ing  a 
discreet  or  successful  nilcr.  His  home  adiTiinist ration  left  the 
oountT)-  disturbed  aiMl  «-cak ;  his  campaign  of  1 547  in  Scotland, 
intended  to  win  .Mary  Stiurt  for  Award's  wife,  had  the  dia- 
metrically »|>|>osite  elTeet,  in  spate  of  its  military  suecess,  of 
driring  Ihc  Scots  into  the  arms  of  France.  Kui  of  his  personal 
Mncerlty,  or  of  what  in  such  a  man  must  strike  our  modem 
tninds  as  more  extnordinary.  his  religious  fervour,  there  can 
be  practkally  no  doubt  at  all.     X^'iih  Edward's  rdgn  and 
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uncle's  rule  wc  bav'c  passed  froin  the  time  when  political  and 
doctrinal  reform  were  nrtntraril)-  separated  1o  the  tin>c  when 
the)'  are  inexuicalily  bound  together.  Somerset's  instittct  wa& 
against  despottsni,  and  iniervst  u--'  mil  ok  inclination  eom- 
■g^  nundcd  him  lo  win  popularity  ;  y^'t  his  ecclesiastical 

nlifiimi  measuics  were  as  arbitrar)-  and  sweeping  as  the 
attttH4*.  ordinince*  of  Henry  VIII.  He  encouraged  I'arlin- 
nient  to  repeal  the  statute  which  had  giv'cn  royal  prodamations 
the  force  of  law,  and  nboltshed  at  a  blow  the  dv*'ices  invented 
since  Edward  lll.'s  time  fot  entrapping  men  into  the  guilt  of 
trettson;  but  hii>  coiKcption  of  England's  liberties  did  not 
include  the  ri(;ht  to  say  her  prayers  as  she  chose.  It  is  true 
that  if  the  fioiectoT  hod  doubted  his  own  ability  to  judge  for 
his  oountiymen  in  matten  so  essential  and  profound,  the 
a{>proval  of  their  spiritual  representative  wa*  there  to  en- 
courage him :  for  Cianmer  was  advancing  more  and  more 
rapidly  in  the  direction  of  extreme  Protestant  doctrine.  The 
)»iblic  was  amazed  to  sec  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  openly 
cat  meat  in  I*ni ;  but  during  recent  j-eats  Cranmer,  with  his 
e)«s  on  the  continent,  had  come  to  believe  more  surtling 
things  tluui  the  uselesnea  of  fasting.  In  point  of  fact,  how- 
c^-er,  Somerset  does  not  appear  to  ha>«  been  at  all  troubled  by 
the  thought  that  he  «ras  rushing  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread. 
He  took  the  view  so  natural  to  statesmen  of  that  age,  so 
i»coni[>ri-hensible  in  our  own— he  understood  tlw  diclates 
of  his  own  conscience  as  general  taws  binding  upon  the  nation 
at  bi:ge. 

Somerset  certainly  showed  little  liking  for  gra- 
tuitous bloodshed,  and  for  contumacious  bishops 
like  (iardiner  and  Bonner  he  u!te<l  deprivation 
iiuiead  of  the  rack  aiid  the  stake.  But  his  repeal  of  the 
penalties  attaehi-d  by  Henry  to  a  dental  of  the  Six  Articles, 
though  it  ha.s  been  made  much  of  by  those  who  wish  to 
attribute  to  the  Protector  an  unusual  liberality  of  view,  on 
scarcely  have  been  anything  more  than  a  netxivtary  ])rclimiiiary 
to  his  own  doctriiul  legislaiion.  .Serious  work  Ixigati  in  the 
vci}'  year  of  the  new  king's  acoession.  A  general  vL^iiation 
of  the  kingdom  resulted  in  thi:  injunction  that  the  Litany  and 
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Lessons  should  be  raid  in  BngtJsh  ihTOUghoul  ihe  coiintT>', 
processional  ftisconitnucd,  and  imager  removed.  A  fuw  months 
later  it  was  enacted  in  hirliamcnt  that  the  Sacrament  should 
be  ndniinisiercd  in  both  kinds,  and  that  bishops  should  be 
nominated  by  lettt-M  [Mtcnt  from  ihe  Iting.  At  the  same  lime 
the  property  of  all  chantries  ;tnd  free  chapds  was  confiscated 
by  parliaments ry  authority  and  appropriated  to  the  royal 
treasury.  In  154S  the  use  of  holy  water  and  holy  bread,  as 
well  as  other  articles  common  in  Catholic  worship,  was  for- 
bidden, and  a  new  Order  of  Cominunion  was  i^uird.  By  the 
March  of  ihe  following  >'car  the  changes  for  which  the  I'ro- 
It-ctor,  with  Cmnmer's  a.-uisuince,  must  l>e  held  chiefly  respon- 
sible had  been  ntmnied  up  by  the  issue  and  parliamentary 
adoption  of  the  first  Kngliih  Hook  of  Common  Prayer  and  by 
thi;  palling  of  an  Aet  of  Uniformity. 

Somerset,  bold  and  ambitious  as  he  nas,  had 

MUioo.  "«'*''«'■  ^^  "'"^  "<*•■  '•'^  *'"  0''  Henry  VIII.  If, 
then,  he  was  able  lo  impose  u[X)n  the  country  changes 
which  affei-ied  iis  daily  life  even  more  directly  than  ilid  those 
of  the  gieal  despot,  wc  must  necessarily  believe  that  he  had 
the  sup])ort  or  at  least  the  (:on.tent  of  its  influential  classes. 
The  paillamentary  debates  which  ended  in  the  adoption  of 
his  chief  reforms  ncre  indeed  lets  of  a  formality  than  any 
which  had  taken  place  for  many  years,  and  there  is  no  c\'idence 
[hat  the  Gowinment  used  nhnl  was  then  considered  undue 
infiuence  either  in  Ihe  conduct  of  the  etedionx  or  in  detcnnin- 
ing  the  results  of  the  division!!.  A  majority  of  both  peert  and 
comiQoivers  were  clearly  willini;  by  this  time,  fourteen  years 
after  their  reluctant  uiisenl  to  the  Act  of  Supremacy,  to  re- 
cognise tlie  breach  with  Kome  in  doctrine  and  customs  as 
well  as  in  otganisution.  There  are,  however,  one  or  two  con- 
roMlbl*  siderations  which  xhould  not  be  foi^Ollcn.  The 
motivM  first  is  ihat  ["arliament,  which  after  all  represented 
of  PhIU*  only  the  up|)er  and  upper  middle  classes  of  society, 
"*"'  probably  conuincd  almoiit  all  those  who  were  led 

by  motives  of  self-interest  to  assist  the  Reformation.  The 
new  nobility  which  had  enriched  itself  l>y  the  suppression  of 
the  inonajtcries  sat  in  the  House  of  Lords;  ibe  prosperous- 
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burgess  cUu«  from  wlticli  thU  nobility  »i>r3ng  sent  up  memb«n 
to  the  House  of  Commons  ;  ni;ith(.T  party,  in  an  age  when  the 
spirit  of  compctiiion  Iwd  all  tbe  vigour  of  ils  Tirat  awakening, 
coulJ  haw  been  prcj>arcd  lo  resign  its  possession  or  its  hope 
of  maiorial  advanUj^e.  Furtlwr,  the  small  but  energetic  ncct 
of  advancL'd  Piotcsiants,  men  who  had  brought  their  con- 
victions home  from  ( Germany  or  Switicrlaild,  had  not  slackened 
in  its  cfTiirtM  during  the  last  years  of  Henry  VIU.  Its  members 
had  not  unnaturally  uxeil  their  {it-rxunMonji  chiefly  tipon  men 
of  good  siandiii(t  and  presumably  of  some  enlightenment ; 
while  upon  the  preUte*  in  lh<;  Upper  House  and  the  minor 
clergy  in  the  lower  the  example  of  Archbishop  Craniner  must 

have  had  considerable  effect.  KirwUy,  it  is  worth 
■nd  th«  while  lo  note  that  Somerset,  though  firm  in  eonvic- 
«lMi*  "      ^'°"'  ^"^  '■'"'  "^ii'ly  extreme  in  doctrine.     He  was 

too  xealous  a  reformer  to  allow  his  countrymen  to 
remain  for  a  single  year  under  the  burden  of  what  he  believed 
to  be  NUiterstition  :  but  he  was  far  too  true  an  Englishman  m 
be  prepared  for  a  complete  abolition  of  traditional  customs 
and  iM^liefs.  It  is  in  a  sense  a  misleading  custom  to  refer  to 
the  two  Books  of  Common  I'raycr  which  appeared  in  this  reign 
as  tile  First  and  Second  of  Edward  \'\. ;  tliey  would  l>e  better 
described  js  the  I'taycr  Kook  of  the  f'rotector  Somerset  and 
thftt  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  V.\cn  the  latter  may  be  said 
to  be  of  ^e  nature  of  a  compromise,  but  it  is  much  more 
decisively  I'rotestani  in  tone  than  its  ptcdeccwor  of  1549. 
The  first  Book  of  Common  Prayer  not  only  assumed  a  belief 
in  the  Real  Prescno.'.  but  it  .illowcd  prayers  for  the  dead  and 
encouraged  auricular  confession.  Sucb  as  it  was,  its  exclusive 
use  was  confidently  prwcribcd  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  on 
pain  of  heavy  penalties. 

The  taa»fi  ot  the  poorer  classes  in  England,  how- 
KMWa-  ^gf^  iiad  neither  prospect  of  material  gain  nor 
tbfl  poor     understanding  of  Protcstjinl  principles  to  make  them 

rejoice  in  the  change  of  customs,  and  the  con- 
sequence  was  that  Somerset's  vis^itation  added  one  more  to 
the  li*t  of  almost  intolerable  grie^-ances  which  in  this  (ky  of 
great  movements  and  ambitious   men   were  oppressing    the 
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Enclosures  continued  wiih  unabated  ra|>idity,  and 
it  was  eKtimated  tliat  since  the  accession  of  Hcnr>' 
VII,  as  many  as  300,000  persons  had  been  deprived 
in  thist  way  of  tlieir  ordinary  mean^  of  livdihood. 
To  the  miser)-  thus  caused  Henry  VI H.  had  added  in  hi*  later 
years  Sy  a  reckless  depreciation  of  the  currency.  Compared 
vrith  such  evils  as  these  the  religious  reforms  may  have  been  a 
straw,  hut  tlicy  uete  the  last.  It  would  be  absurd  to  picture 
the  pcopk-  as  roused  by  the  spoliation  of  thdr  churchi.-^  to 
an  outburst  of  wrath  such  a«  no  other  ill-usage  could  rouse 
in  them.  Hut  we  may  well  believe  that  n  mass  of  ignorxnl 
men  already  ^toaninjc  under  cruel  and  increasing  hardship 
might  see,  in  the  sudden  sweeping  away  of  customs 
nb^^'  dear  to  their  fathers  through  many  generations,  a 
final  stroke  in  the  destruction  of  the  poor  man's 
hnppinciS.  The  Protector  iras  popular,  as  for  his  earnest 
endeavour  to  deal  with  the  iieces*ary  evils  of  enclosure  he 
deserved  to  be,  but  his  popularity  did  not  a>'atl  af^init  the 
discontent  of  the  iwople.  They  rose  in  hjilf  the  counties  of 
luigland,  led,  paiiicularly  in  the  west,  by  the  priests,  and 
crying  out  for  the  restoration  of  the  mass,  the  inuget,  and  the 
Six  Articles,  but  urged  on  in  rebellion  by  the  more  truly 
potent  arguments  of  poverty  and  hunger,  Thdr  re^-olt  sealed 
Somerset's  fate,  and  opened  the  way  for  the  second  period 
of  LdwArd  V'l.'s  rciga  'I'hc  Troieetbr'*  indulgent  attitude 
towards  the  lebels,  proof  perhaps  of  good  qualities  both  of 
heart  and  mind,  was  a  hopeless  one  for  a,  ruler  to  adopt ;  at 
critical  moments  statesmen  cannot  afford  to  look  at  tno  many 
sides  of  a  question.  Somerset  was  deprived  of  jKiwcr.  tlve 
revolts  were  »upprrs^  with  merciles-s  severity,  and  the  govern- 
ment passed  into  (he  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 
Bala  »r  "Vhis  man.  under  his  later  title  of  Duke  of  North- 

Vorth-  unibcrland,  is  known  to  many  of  us  chiefly  through 
iiaib«r-  his  connection  with  the  tragic  incident  of  Lady  Jane 
^*^'  Grey ;  but  in  the  view  of  his  contemporaries  thai 

audacious  scheme  formed  only  a  very  small  pan  of  his  activities. 
To  the  keen  Protectants  among  them  he  seemed  the  most 
enlightened  of  leadeni ;  to  the  Catholic  clergy  and  to  those 
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who  clung  to  the  old  way*  he  was  an  angT)'  persecutor ;  to  the 
greedy  adventures  he  was  a  very  prince  among  themselves. 
A  Reformer  by  conviction  he  was  not,  but  by  policy  the  most 
zealous  champion  of  ihc  Calviniwic  faith.  He  saw  which  side 
promised  the  most  immediate  gain,  and  perhaps  guessed 
which  mii^i  altio  iriumph  in  the  fnd;  and  we  may  imagine 
he  thanked  his  patron  saint  be  had  no  belief  MTong  enottgh 
to  hold  him  iMck.     Somerset  had  held  his  form  of  religion 

with  ft  sincerity  which  led  him  to  ar^ue  and  pcrMUide 
lUpiciir  ivtffire  he  struck  ;  Nuilhumberland  was  free  to  bully 
oBUBcU       '^"''  plunder  at  the  first  sign  of  resintance.     He 

secured  himself  in  his  position  by  a  merciless  sup- 
preuion  of  the  revolts  and  by  eiscaping,  tlirough  a  Mjrrciider 
of  Henry's  conquest  of  Itoulognc,  from  the  diHiculiies  with 
France  into  wliich  Somerset  had  led  tlie  country  ;  and  he  then 
set  himself  heart  and  soul  to  the  completion  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation.  The  property  of  the  ieli(;ioits  guilds  was  dm>- 
fiscated  us  that  of  the  chantries  had  been,  and  went  to  enrich 
the  council  and  the  courtiers,  hot  Reformers  for  this  purpose 
and  ready  to  adopt  any  docliine  suitable  to  the  occasion. 
Cranmer  and  the  bishops  of  his  following  assisted  North- 
umberland's measures  with  all  honest  conviction,  the  lords 
whose  eyes  were  on  the  tre&suii-s  of  churches  supported  him 

with  sincerity  of  another  sort.  The  dependence  of 
J^"*"*       the  episcopate  upon  its  royal  bead  was  secured  by 

robbing  the  sees  of  their  lands  and  making  their 
holders  salaried  officers  of  ihe  ("lown.  A  new  ('atcchism  was 
issned  and  a  new  Book  of  Homilies  provided  to  be  read  in 
churches,  both  formulating  the  more  advanced  Protestant 
doctrines  curreni  in  Swii/erland.  It  was  ordained  that  the 
altars  in  all  churches  should  V>e  destroyed  and  replaced  by 
woodeit  tables,  though  fortunately  the  ordinnncc  was  never 
ftiUy  carried  into  effect.  In  1551  Cranmer  and  his  p.irty  were 
employed  to  revise  the  l^>'er  Book  and  draw  up  the  Forty- 
two  Articles  of  Religion,  aflerwaid*  reduced  to  'Ihiriy-ninc. 
A  code  of  ecclesiastical  law  for  the  English  Churcli  was  com< 
posed  by  a  board  of  commissioners ;  attendance  at  tlic  new 
ser\-ice3  was  enforced  throujjhout  the  country  by  ilie  penalty 
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of  imprisonment ;  acceptance  of  the  Anides  was  demanded 
Trom  all  clergyman  uiJ  ichoolmulers.  Other  bi.shojiii  hcMdOi 
(iardincr  and  Konncr  wciv  depiivc-d  and  imprisoned,  while 
humbler  olTenden  who  remained  obstinate  were  lent  to  the 
stake. 

In  >553  Northuml^erland  became  aware  that  the  young 
kiii^,  whose  health  had  long  been  fniling.  could  not  live  to 
Kcc  hi<.  majority,  and  it  was  plain  tliat  the  (|ue«tion  of  the 
succesuon  was  a  critical  one  for  his  present  circle  of  advisers. 
Bdwnrd.  a  <lelicate  l>oy  over- weigh  ted  with  the  rc«]H>nsi  bill  ties 
of  his  position,  was  a  fimtnt  i'rotcvtant  and  had  warmly 
approved  the  recent  violence  in  reform.  But  if  the  I'rinccM 
Mary  became  queen,  the  I'rotestant  administration  and  what 
no  doubt  .leeined  to  Northumberland  still  more  impoitant,  his 
own  tenure  of  power,  would  inevitably  come  to  an  end.  The 
remedy  he  proposed  was,  as  every  one  knows,  the  establish 
menl  on  the  throne  of  I.ady  Jane  (Ircy,  granddaughter  of 
Henry'x  younger  ii.tier  Mary,  ajid  wife  of  Nanhiimht-rland's 
son  tiuilford  Dudley.  ICdward  was  pcr&uadcd  to  draw  up 
North.  ''  "'"  n'>")'"t>  ^^  *^  h'"  ituccesKOT,  and  the  conp 
umbra-  •f'l''>  was  carried  out  with  considerable  energy  and 
lud'*  cunning.  But  the  country  had  outgrown  its  readiness 
'"*■  to  acquiesce  in  every  well- contrived  usurjidtion.     A 

civil  war  between  two  branches  of  the  Tudors  would  have 
been  a  battle  of  giants  indeed,  and  the  only  way  to  avert  its 
horrors  wa»  b)*  clinging  to  the  eMablishcd  order  of  succession. 
It  was  known  that  Mary  adhered  firmly  to  Roman  Catholicism, 
but  e%'en  if  her  subjects  could  have  foreseen  tlie  mincry  and 
dangei  her  fierce  bigotry  was  to  bring  down  upon  them  it  is 
probable  that  they  would  •still  ha^v  insisted  upon  her  accession 
as  the  only  way  to  insure  peace.  Moreover,  at  the  first  blush 
it  scented  as  if  Mary  liad  enough  of  the  family  instinct  for 

Xovemment  to  meet  her  people  half-way.  She  sent 
*^'*       Northumberland  to  the  block,  ordered  Lady  Jane 

Grey  to  the  Tower,  and  broke  u])  the  ring  of  un- 
scrupulous adventurers  who  had  been  governing  England  for 
their  private  proftt  -,  but  theK  measures  were  by  no  means  too 
Kvere  in  the  eyes  of  a  nation  whose  loyalty  to  the  autocracy 
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bad  suffered  much  under  ihc  stnin  of  recent  yoirs.  She 
restored  Gardiner,  Bonner  and  the  rest  to  thdr  sees,  depriving 
Ridley  and  the  others  who  had  displaced  theCathotic  bi&hops. 
But  Ijitimer,  moirt  extreme  of  Protestants,  was  the  only  one 
imprisoned  at  first,  and  mere  deprivation  vajt  principally  a 
matter  for  Convocation,  of  which  only  a  small  minority  inclined 
to  the  reformed  doctrines.  Cninmer  was  somthow  proved 
guilty  of  treason  in  conticciion  with  Northumbcrlaod's  ptot, 
but  the  queen  did  not  attempt  to  have  the  sentence  of  death 
keMii.  c.-irTied  out.  She  urged  upon  I'arliament  the  repeal 
olUniion  of  tlw  ecclesiastical  legislation  of  Edward's  time,  and 
v'lti  obtnincd  it  witli  tome  little  difficulty  from  the  first 

*°'°*'  assembly  of  her  icign  in  the  autumn  of  1553,  Yet 
■he  g;ivc  way,  outwardly  iit  k-asi,  liefore  the  determination  of 
her  tulijccts  to  uphold  the  Act  of  Succession  which  acknow^ 
Icdgcd  the  divorre  and  F.liiabeth's  legitimacy,  to 
retain  ihcir  independence  of  papa]  jurisdiction,  and, 
last  but  not  least,  to  remain  undittturbed  in  their 
povv  ssjim  'if  tlie  lnnd»  i)(  the  religious  cor| Mirations.  Most  of 
ihc  peasant  and  artisan  class  «-crc  very  ready  to  hear  mass 
imtciul  of  CranmiT's  church  service  and  to  put  back  the 
images  atid  altant ;  and  a  fair  proportion  of  the  gentry  also 
were  privately  relieved  to  see  these  restorations  so  long  as  they 
were  not  retjuired  to  submit  iheniselves  to  an  Italian  priest  or 
give  up  their  slice  of  what  had  been  monai-tic  possessions. 

But  the  event  which  showed  that  Mary's  religious 
fervour  had  waxed  into  fanaticism  destroyed  at  th« 
same  lime  and  for  ever  .my  chance  she  might  have 
had  of  imposing  her  ctced  permanently  upon  England.  This 
event  was  her  marriage,  in  1 554,  with  I'hilip,  son  of  Charles  V. 
and  heir  10  the  crown  of  Spain,  with  all  its  mighty  possessions 
in  Europe  and  America.  To  Mary  the  union  promised  new 
bonds  with  the  mother  Church  and  new  strength  to  deal  with 
heresy ;  10  her  subjects  it  meant,  above  all  things,  submission 
to  a  foreign  power  and  the  sacrifice  of  •  proud  record  of 
independence.  Few  daughters  of  the  Church  have  done  her, 
in  all  unconsciousness,  so  ill  a  turn  as  did  Mary  Tudor  when 
she  proposed   this  Spanish  alUancc.     Thai    Philip  was  a 
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Catholic  might  ha«-e  been  but  a  small  obsuick ;  that  lie  was  a 
HapsbuTg  was  almost  too  much  for  the  p&ticncc  of  Engti^- 
Popnlu  ■"*■■"■  Kfbetlion  t)Tokc  out  at  the  first  rummir  of 
dueon-  the  inaniage,  and  Parliament,  gradually  rttusing 
*•*'•  itself  from  the  Mupor  into  whii-li  Ht-nrj*  had  lulled 

it,  protested  vehemently  against  the  negotiations.  Hut  tlie 
instinct  of  submission  was  still  too  strong  for  the  nation  to 
can]-  its  will  n^ainsl  that  of  the  sovereij^n.    Those  prcpctrvd 

^tM^^X\^  '**  "'■'^  *^°''™  "^^^^  I*"'  ^  %tKiA\  minority.  Sir  Thomas 
otib*  Wyaii,  who  in.irched  with  an  insurgent  force  upon 
■n^Mttjr.  i^ndon,  ■kts.  defeated  and  imprisoned ;  even  the 
innocent  Lady  Jane  Orcy  lost  her  life  and  the  prudent 
Princess  Elizabeth  her  liberty.  Mary  was  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  identify  Protestantism  with  disloyally  and  press  for  a 
reconciliation  with  tlie  Churcli  as  .1  remedy.  Already  she  had 
pointed  to  the  danger  lying  in  Mary  Stuart's  marriage  with  the 
Dauphin,  and  named  (he  imperial  power  as  the  best  safe- 
guard. An  unwilling  a^^seni  to  the  alliance  was  cMiactcd  from 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  shortly  afterwards  they  were 
induced  by  persuasion  and  threats  to  vote  for  a  formal  sub- 
mission to  the  authority  of  Rome.  Tliat  this  was  really  meant 
to  convey  more  than  a  vote  of  confidence  in  and  tnyalt)'  to  the 
quccn  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable.  ParlijimcnC  still 
stood  firm  on  the  iwt(  cardinal  points  of  the  divorce  and  of 
Church  property  ;  and  an  allegiance  which  denied  the  Pojic's 
pnwer  to  declare  the  mamagc  law  and  placed  worldly  wealth 
•  before  the  rights  of  the  Church  must  have  seemed  something 
of  a  mocker}'  even  to  the  pliant  Julius  HI.  But  Mary  inter- 
preted the  concession  to  mean  tliat  slie  was  now  free  tu  tiring 
Itngland  back  to  the  old  (aith  with  fire  and  sword,  and  she 
began  the  work  which  was  to  complete  the  alien-ition  her 
marTUigc  had  gone  so  far  to  define.  To  connect  ('atholiciim 
before  the  eyes  of  all  England  with  depen<lence  on  a  foreign 
power  was  for  Mary's  purpose  an  inejurabic  blunder,  and  to 
PwMen-  *""  '*)'  persecution  cve^  spark  of  Proiestamism  into 
tlM  o(  a  flame  was  no  way  to  mend  the  matter.  A  royal 
ordinance  for  the  deprivation  of  all  married  clergy 
wa»  an  ominous  sign ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1  j^^  ibx; 
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storiD  broke.  Tlw  ex-Bishop  of  Olourcsler  was  the  fint 
victim  of  th«  )'ear,  and  its  end  brou)tIit  ih<;  famous  scene  ai 
the  death  of  Ridley,  who  had  bemi  thi;  Protestant  BiHhop 
of  London,  and  old  I^timer,  perhaps  ihe  mosl  hoiKKt  m^n 
of  the  whole  Kefonniition  time.  Cranmer,  archMshop  in 
three  reigns,  was  burned  in  issh  ;  Rowlaitd  Taylor  died  with 
a  smile  on  his  lips ;  young  bojv  were  tied  to  the  stake  and 
met  the  flames  without  a  cry.  Meanwhile,  if  men  looked 
abroad  they  saw  the  new  Pope,  Paul  IV.,  threatening  a  revival 
of  t-ver^-  i-lnim  his  predirceMor  had  made  upon  I-'ngland,  and 
France,  vci)-  ready  to  regard  the  English  as  allies  of  her  rival 
Spain,  cajituring  Calais,  our  last  foothold  upon  the  Continent. 
At  home  civil  administration  was  neglected  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical Jsa\  ai  the  government ;  the  country  wax  ill  cared  for  and 
disorderly.  Hen.-  wa«  an  object- lesson  which  Mary  Tudoi's 
suhjccu  were  not  likely  to  forget.  The  Smithlield  fires  were 
neither  thu  first  nor  the  last  that  blazed  for  maityn  in  Eng- 
land, but  the  queen  who  lighted  them  might  well  have  wept  to 
know  how  much  ihey  helped  to  build  up  ilie  connection  in 
the  natioii'K  min<l  between  Koinitn  Catholicism  and  tyranny, 
misgoveniment  and  foreign  rule. 

Englishmen  have,  indeed,  never  shown  in  the  periods 
of  their  hottest  religious  fervour  any  conMstcni  liking  for 
persecution  to  the  death.  Impatient  ax  they  have  often  been 
of  men  who  jiresume  to  think  for  themselves,  such  a  oite  when 
brought  to  the  last  extremity  has  alwa}-s  been  apt  to  excite 
that  characteristic  revulsion  of  feeling  in  favour  uf  the  beaten  < 
side.  There  has  been  plenty  of  brutality  done  in  the  name  of 
religion,  but  comparatively  little  syatenintic  slaughter.  Our 
Courts  of  High  Commission  have  had  after  all  but  little  in 
common  with  the  Inquisition.  The  victims  of  Mary's  reign 
wen;,  in  all,  under  three  hundred  men  and  women,  in  an  age 
when  human  life  weighed  comparatively  lightly ;  yet  there  wo-v 
no  0(ie  save  the  queen  herself  who  did  not  long  to  abandon 
the  work.  Itonner,  zealous  Catholic  as  he  was,  wearied  of 
pentecution ;  (Jardincr  hnd  come  to  it  unwillingly  from  the 
very  first.  It  is  a  man-cllous  testimony  both  to  the  power 
of  the  tradition   Henry  Vlll.   had  created  and  to   Mary's 
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penoiuJ  stren^h  tlut  EiigliKhin«ti  bore  so  long  what  she 
chose  to  iiiilici  upon  thein.  C'erlain  circumsiances  there  were, 
however,  which  sircngchcncd  them  in  their  endurance.  It  was 
not  only  that  anything  was  better  ihxn  civil  war,  which  with 
Man'  Sluan  married  in  France  and  Philip  of  ^|>ain  ihc  royal 
contort  would  havt;  meant  at  lea>t  the  temporaiy  extinction  of 
the  independent  exigence  of  England :  but  the  queen  was 
childless— there  was  no  prospect  of  the  country's  fulliiif;  into 
the  hands  of  a  prince  of  the  Spanish  slodt.  Consequently, 
Mary's  sui-ccwor  on  ihc  throne,  whose  rigiit  [*arliament  had 
untiringly  defended,  would  bt-  Elizal^th,  a  Protestant  by 
hrcedini;,  no  friend  to  SjKLin,  an  Mn^^lishwoniai]  10  the  core. 
The  queen,  in  fact,  had  failed  so  completely  that  hcrsubjccts 
had  only  to  wail  for  iheir  own  success.  Her  huslnnd,  now 
come  into  his  great  inheritance,  had  little  time  or  thought  to 
sfurv  for  {England  when  hi*  hojK;  of  effcctiTe  help  against 
France  had  proved  practically  empty  :  het  sister,  or  what  that 
sister  represented,  was  hateful  to  her,  yet  Philip,  who  feared 
.Stary  Stuart's  French  connections  more  tlian  he  feared  Kliia- 
beth.  combined  with  the  nation  to  preserve  hei  rights  un- 
im|iairecl.  So  while  l'ioic:iiant  Scots  and  Protestant  French- 
men, according  to  their  kind,  were  rising  against  their  rulers 
in  the  name  of  true  religion  or  gathering  de^-oti-d  refugees 
together  at  Geneva,  Englishmen  were  waiting  for  the  event 
which  their  plain  good  scn-^c  told  them  would  bring  the  best 
<letiveraTu:e  from  their  trouble^-  Towards  the  end 
of  the  year  1558  their  patieaoc  had  iu  reward. 
Mary  fell  ill  and  died,  and  Elizabeth  came  peace- 
KmUt*-  fully  to  the  throne.  The  persecutions  ceased|  th« 
tlon  o(  Ui«  English  Praj  cr  Book  «-as  quietly  restored,  the  roj-al 
Book"ad  s^P'emacy,  without  the  extreme  inferences  which 
iha  royal  Northumberland's  puiy  had  drawn  from  it,  was 
*upr»-  le  enacted  in  Parliament,  and  a  revolution  as  noisc- 
"•"'■  less  as  might  be  had  placed  tiie  Church  of 
England  on  the  road  towards  ihc  jMisition  she  occupies 
Kwiay. 

Beyond  flight  modifications  of  the  Prayer  Bof^  and  the 
reductio«  of  the  articles  to  ihirty-ninc,  there  was  no  enactment 
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during  Eliubetb*s  rdgn  or  after  to  define  more  accuraitely  the 
position  of  the  natniMl  Church.     Ulih  a  {KUt  created  by  tbe 
legislation  of  Henry  VIII.,   by  the   nolcnt   refunus  tinder 
Kdward  VI.,  by  Mar)'s  repeal  of  ili«c  reforms,  and  by  the 
(]uiet  rcassumptioD  at  Elizabeth's  accession  of  what 
it  «as  easicKi  to  Teasrame,  this  curiously  constituted 
body  was  «t  down  by  her  rulers  to  intixfy  the  needs 
of  the  nation  a*  unhesitatingly  as  if  a  pk-biscite  had 
voted  upon  every  one  of  her  articles.      She  could 
haidfy  have  been  roorc  carefully  protected  from  attack  if  her 
ftrst  establishment  had  been  ^eeted  with  unis-cratl  applause 
and  defended  with  the   nation's  heart's  blood ;   and  tliough 
bcfcsy  was  no  lortger  a  capital  offerKe  uitder  Elizabeth,  dissent 
rcgudcd  as  an  utterly  unreasonable  misdemeanour.     More 
Temaikable  even  than  the  fact  that  this  was  the  attitude  taken 
by  tbe  authorities  is  the  fact  that  ihcy  took  it  with  what  in  the 
end  proved  to  be  complete  tuocesi.    The  Church  of  England 
is  the  result  of  a  compromise,  the  fruit  of  a  detertnined  policy 
of  leaving  principles  in  the  air,  of  acting  very  often  without 
princi|tles  at  all.     .\nd  surely  no  policy  has  ever  had  a  more 
triumphant  vindication.     Kliiabcth  and  her  bishops  calmly 
disr^rdcd  the  requirements  of  the  two  parties  which  alone 
were  really  zealous  in  their  rel^on~lhe  Catholics,  slill  a  Urge 
and  active  section  of  the  community,  and  the  growing  body  of 
the  advanced  I'lotestants  or  Puritans.     Both  these  were  ncrnly 
enjoined  to  submit  ttiemselves  to  a  system  open  on  all  sides  to 
ki^cal  attack.     In  dogma  this  national  Church  had  broken 
away  from  Roman  Caiholitism,  yet  shrank  front  the  tenets  of 
the  ftrvent  Fiotcstant.     It  denied  Transubstantiation,  yet  ad- 
milted  the  Real  Presence ;  implicitly  d<-nii.-d  the  power  of  the 
priest  to  remit  xin*,  yet  exhurted  his  tlock  to  confess  themselves 
to  him.     In  ceremonial  the  Church,  shunning  Calvintstic  sim- 
plicity, plainly  inclined,  within  certain  limiutions,  towards  the 
usage  of  the  great  community  from  which  it  had  cut  itself  off. 
In  government,  though  it  had  renounced  for  ever  its  allegiance 
to  the  old  spiritual  >ulcr  of  Europe,  it  icpclled  with  indigna- 
tion any  attack  upon   the  authority  of  consecrated  bishops ; 
and  these  bishops  were  appointed  by  the  paradoxical  plan  of 
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^ving  ihe  chapter  a  ro)-al  permit  Ticcly  10  clod  the  person 
therein  named  to  ihcm.  To  this  sytiem  the  primates  of  thu 
teign,  Parker,  CifindDl,  and  Whiigifl,  most  seriously  cxptrcied  a 
complete  external  submission.  Men  wctc  not,  as  a  lule,  called 
upon  Tor  confession  of  faith,  but  they  mut>i  lake  care  to  pra 
no  outvrard  sign  of  vagaries  within.  Catholics  must  take  the 
Oath  of  Supremacy,  Tresbylerians  and  Independents  must 
submit  themselves  to  the  bishops,  all  musi  attend  church  to 
hear  the  Meivice  liraun  up  by  the  ket-n  ri-formws  under 
Edward  VI.  and  modilicd  to  suit  the  more  ornate  taste  oT 
Anne  Bolcyn's  daughter,  or  suffer  u|Kin  refuxLJ  the  penalty  ol 
fine  or  imprisonment.  And  the  final  result  of  all  ihix  wa.i  the 
building  up  of  a  Church  which  has  been  and  is  most  truly 
national,  a  Church  odniirabty  adapted  to  the  mind  and  temper 
<A  the  classes  which  hitherto  have  best  represented  our  nation, 
a  Church  which  tn  an  era  of  complete  toleration  still  counts 

ainonit  its   inembci^  a  numerical   majority  of  the 
«neo«M.      people  of  Cngland.     U'hatcver  may  be  our  estimate 

of  our  countr)'men  we  cannot  hesitate,  in  our  know* 
ledge  of  this  piece  of  histor)-,  to  ascribe  to  them  the  possession 
of  a  mar%-ellous  |>olitical  instinct.  Tlie  separation  from  Rome, 
the  changes  in  doctrine,  .-ind  the  establishment,  were  all  the 
work  of  a  few  leading  minds,  unsupported  by  anything  in  lb«' 
shape  of  a  national  mandate ;  yet  the  genius  of  the  people  for 
accepting  the  accomplished  fact  enabled  them  to  extract  from 
each  somcthini;  of  the  highest  value.  1'hey  wrre  able,  as  we 
liave  seen,  to  find  in  the  action  of  Henry  VHl.  the  vindication 
of  tlicir  national  indejiendencc,  accepting  his  .lubordi nation  of 
Church  to  Sutc  and  bis  defiance  of  Rome,  rejecting  on  con-^ 
sideration  the  doctrinal  orthodoxy  he  tried  to  combine  with  it ; 
they  took  from  the  reformers  of  Edward's  time  almost  the 
whole  of  thc-ir  liturgy  and  ecclo^iasticAl  laws,  but  declined  in 
the  end  10  be  content  with  ihc  ('ahinistic  ritual  or  govern- 
ment. They  were  confirmed  by  the  events  of  Mat>''s  reign  ia 
the  choice  of  the  Protestant  ude  in  Europe,  and  learned  from 
Eliicubeth  the  needlessDces  of  combining  with  ihi^  tlvose 
extremes  of  doctrine  which  reijelied  llicm.  So  there  was  finally 
built  up  a  national  Chutch  which  has  undoubtedly  been  one 
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of  tbe  most  luceesrfu]  among  the  political  and  socis)  instilu- 
tiunx  of  our  country. 

This  was  ihc  future  ihat  by  tM-forc  .IngUcMUsn  ; 
d«faett.  ^^^  '^  EHfabcth  had  sufficient  and  her  Stuart  suc- 
cessors had  very  bitter  reason  to  know,  there  was  a 
price  which  must  be  paid  for  k.  A  system  which  rests  upon  a 
GOmprocnise,  however  admirable  and  judicious,  will  genenUjp 
■ulTcrCTcn  in  Bi^tand  anAa  one  disadt-anta^.  Itssupportcre 
may  be  a  majority,  but  thvir  loyalty  will  be  pasuve  rather  than 
active :  many  of  them  perhaps  will  adhere  to  it  rather  for 
what  it  IS  not  than  for  what  it  is  ;  it  must  at  least  have  time  to 
gather  associationt  and  traditions  before  it  can  contend  un- 
aided against  thooe  whose  peculiar  strength  is  that  they  know 
no  compromise.  So  it  was  with  the  English  Church  after  its 
re-birth  in  the  sixteenth  century.  I'roteKtanliun  had  not  after 
all  come  into  the  country  only  to  clear  away  a  few  immoral 
and  cuperstiliouit  doctrino.  and  (he  I'roteitantism  of  (hose 
vhooe  fathers  had  ^utTeicd  exile  or  death  for  their  Esitb,  of  the 
men  warmed  with  the  holy  fire  that  burned  tn  Caltin  and  John 
Knox,  wa.*!  a  very  dilTcrent  thing  from  Elizabeth's  cool  calcula- 
tion of  chances.  Catholicism  vras  being  finally  driven  out,  and 
sofDcthing  must  take  ii.t  pbce  with  those  wh<»e  rclijjtious 
cravings  were  too  violent  to  find  their  saibfaction  in  the  digni- 
fied formul-iries  of  the  Hook  of  Common  ("rayer.  The  Churdi 
of  England  has  never  been  properly  the  Church  of  the  labour- 
ing dan,  and  perhaps  for  the  .same  reason,  never  the  Church 
of  the  Kealot,  the  devotee,  the  religious  genius.  It  embodies 
with  its  dignity  and  order,  its  caution  and  reserve,  qualities 
tj'pical  indeed  of  Englishmen,  but  of  educated  Englishmen  ; 
and  in  no  case  typical  of  those  who  ulce  their  reli- 
gion hard.  Neither  ihe  man  who  has  never  been 
bred  to  control  his  emotions  nor  lie  wliose  emotions 
arc  too  strong  to  control  is  likely  to  be  a  really  lo)'al 
son  of  the  ^tabtished  Church.  In  later  days  her 
limiiations  have  been  marked  by  the  history  of 
disKnl ;  in  the  sixteenth  and  sc\-entcenlh  centuries 
""'■  ihey  were  shown  in  the  rise  and  progress  of  militant 

Puritanism.    This  was  the  really  living  form  of  the  Protestant 
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religion  under  KlUabeth.  and  the  force  which  in  the  intcicst 

of  the  Crown  and  the  governing  cla)»CK  she  hj^I  the  grcattnt 

need  lo  restrain.     For  if  religion  in  England  is  nc^cx  mere 

theology  or  pure  philosophy,  if  it  sddom  Tsils  10  idenlify  itself 

with  questions  of  conduct  and  government,  this  was  most  of 

all  the  case  wiih  I'uriianism,  whose  essence  was  a  conviction 

of  the  supremacy  of  conscience,  of  the  ecgunlily  of  high  and 

low  in  the  C)'c  of  the  higher  law.     And  while  throughout  the 

PoUtiaal     century  this  force  was  gaining  strength  in  England, 

bearing  of  alt  the  nations  of  Europe  h^d  reason  to  sec  the  need 

for  tlie  political  lesson  it  had  to  teach.    The  old 

religion  had  called  ihc  power  of  despotic  monarchy 

to  its  aid.     Kings,  prince:!,  and  potentates  had  rallied  to  the 

call,  and  with  their  help  Rome  at  last  won  l>ack  more  than 

half  of  what  had  escaped  her.     Hui  it  followed  that  the  coun- 

trrcs  lost  to  Kunie  were  lost  to  dtisputic  monarchy  as  well. 

When  Elizabeth  mounted  her  throne,  however, 
Elliabttb      ,  -        .    J  .  >.    - 

^1^  ,1^      tinngs  had  not  yet  come  to  such  a  juus.     Puritans 

PntMUat  she  certainly  had  to  deal  with,  from  the  time  when 

Dl*-  siie  made  it  clear  that  the  Established  Church  would 

•ent«r).       advance  no  further  in  the  direction  of  Calrini.stic 

doctrine  and   practice;  and   Iter    drastic   methods,   if   ihc)' 

diminished  the  number  of  dissenters,  took  away  for  ever  from 

lho«e  who  remained  the  hope  of  admiuion  to  a  cumprehen&ivc 

Church.     But  she  was  well  .iwarc  that  as  yet  the  Puritans  did 

not  constitute  a  definite  ]>olitical  danger.     Kor  them  as  for 

others  it  was  a  choice  between  one  sovereign  or  another,  and 

there  could  be  no  sort  of  doubt  that  Etixabcth's  ecclesiastical 

policy  wa.t  sufficiently  marked  to  secure  her  the  entltusiastk 

support  of  every  Protestant  in  the  country.     For  this  very 

reohon  &))<:  was  able  tu  deal  with  their  lapses  from  conformity 

more  unsparingly  than  with  those  of  tl^e  Roman  f'atiiolics. 

A  love  of  order,  of  uniformity,  and  of  dignified  ceremonial 

formed  pcrhapK  the  chief  clement  in  what  Elixabetli  would 

have  called  her  religion,  ar>d  specially  distasteful  10  it  was  the 

wild  conftjkion  in  the  >.maller  obsen-anccs  of  the  Church  which 

continued  for  years  aAcr  the  legal  adoption  of  the   Prayer 

Book.    The  Puritan  clergyman  who  refused  to  wear  a  surpltoe 
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mcrUcd  in  her  eyes  more  severe  ttcaiment  than  the  Csthotic 
who  wcitl  to  church  with  his  rosaiy  onder  his  dcMk.  while  tit 
the  same  tiau;  there  iras  (ess  dsogo  in  its  admiiiiMruiioii. 
^izsbcth's  dist  primate,  Parker,  was  *  ttrtmg  lo^'cr  of  order, 
but  durir>5  his  tenure  of  office  th^  herok  exertions  necessary  to 
keep  up  the  Establishment  were  largely  undertaken  by  the 
queen  herself.  In  1 564  a  body  of  I^uriian^  |)ru|>ose(l  to  se{M- 
ratc  itself  forcnaUy  from  ihc  Church,  and  a  considerable  section 
of  the  Hou.sc  of  Commont  wa«  actively  in  nynipathy  with  the 
proposal.  'I'bc  Anglican  body  seemed  threatened  with  disinlo 
Ijiration.  Ilut  Kliabclh,  with  her  boldtKss,  her  immcnEC  popu- 
larity, and  licr  Tudor  strengtli  of  will,  was  fully  equal  to  her 
task.  With  one  hand  she  bridled  the  ['arliamenl.  abwlutdy 
forbtdding  its  interference;  with  the  other  she  urged  on  the 
bishops  to  enforce  the  law.  "Xhc  l*resbyterians  who  dairoed 
membership  of  the  (Thurch  though  they  had  an  organisa- 
tion of  thcii  own  within  it  were  a  shade  less  objcctionnblc  than 
these  ag)$rc»i\'c  indei)em)cnt»,  and  it  was  against  the  lulter 
that  the  queen  used  the  whole  force  of  her  govcmtoent  and 
her  ecclesiastical  authority.  11)e  powent  of  the  bishops  were 
so  ill-defined  as  to  be  in  practice  absolute,  while  the  Court  of 
Star  Chamber,  utterly  irresponsible  except  to  the  Cto¥nt, 
allowed  the  queen  in  her  turn  to  direct  the  episcopate  as  she 
pleased.  Archbishop  Grindal,  Parker's  successor,  was  actually 
susgiended  from  hit  office  by  a  sentence  of  this  body,  his 
offence  betni;  a  refusal  to  suppress  what  were  known  as 
'  prophcs>-ings '  among  the  Independents — a  by  no  means 
ineffective  method  of  training  preachers.  In  ^^''hitgift,  primate 
from  15^^.  I-lli£abcih  hud  such  a  disciplinarian  as  she  dcKirod. 
With  the  help  of  the  new  Court  of  Hi^h  Commission  he 
Striat  deprived  hundreds  of  ministers  in  the  year,  threw 
Aitglioaa  many  into  prison,  tracked  out  relentlessly  the 
dUcipluB.  smallest  deviation  from  the  establishixl  ritDul.  All 
this  was  done  while  the  spirit  of  Puritanism  was  steadily 
sproidiiit;  through  the  nation,  only  ten  years  before  Oliver 
Cromwcli  was  bom,  little  mure  tlion  half  a  centur)-  before  the 
'I'ilgrim's  Progress '  was  wriucn.  We  arc  a  law-abiding  jieoplc, 
and  Eliabeth  was  a  remarkably  dcwr  woman ;  and  she  was 
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assisted,  as  sooner  or  later  the  opponents  of  almost  every 
movement  are,  by  the  exttavat;aiic«  of  some  of  those 
whom  she  desired  to  check.  The  '  Itrawnists '  proclaimed  »ny 
oattonal  church  whatevt-r  tu  be  against  tlie  law  of  God ;  some 
of  them  were  so  ill-adviscd  as  to  choose  Ihu  time  of  (he 
Armada  t'xdlcmcnt  for  an  attack  upon  the  govirrnmcnt,  I'ar- 
liament,  which  in  1571  was  so  far  puritanically  inclined  as  to 
limit  by  statute  the  powers  of  the  bishops  and  to  reduce  the 
number  of  the  articles  to  which  miniatent  rauat  subscribe,  vras 
thrown  back  by  this  apparent  identification  of  dissent  with  dis- 
loyally into  a  strong  support  of  the  KstabtiKhment.  The  TcKt 
Act  necessarily  excluded  all  enlremists  from  the  legislative 
body,  and  the  patty  in  the  Commons  which  still  hoped  for 
enlargement  of  the  Church's  boundaries  from  within  was  so 
small  as  to  be  sucurssFully  controlled  by  the  Crown.  In  1595 
non-conformity  wu:i  made  an  offence  at  common  law,  and 
while  this  measure  drove  into  still  fiercer  oppo^iton  such 
ineconcilables  as  Cartwright.  who  held  the  rule  uf  ttie  bishojis 
to  be  the  rule  of  the  devil,  and  while  it  helped  to  keep  alive  in 
the  small  sect  of  the  Independents  the  lire  which  in  the  next 
century  was  declined  to  burst  into  so  tenihic  a  bla^,  it 
brought  many  of  the  Puritan  temper  10  seek  a  quiet  life  within 
the  communion  of  ihc  Church.  VMien  Mary  thteattned  men 
with  the  stake  to  save  as  she  hoped  their  immortal  souls,  she 
iras  doubtless  in  a  sense  more  logical  than  her  sister, 
but  !ihe  did  not  so  well  understand  her  people's 
nature.  A  government  which  simply  claimed  that 
its  head  must  be  siijiporied  and  the  law  obe)'ed,  let 
men's  convictions  be  what  thc>'  pleased,  took  a 
iwsilion  thoroughly  inietligible  to  the  English  mind 
and  congenial  to  its  temper.  The  cry  of '  Church 
ind  King '  on  the  lips  of  the  cavalier  of  the  following  century ' 
was  no  meaningless  phrase  \  it  summed  up  a  creed  whJdi  the 
great  Tudor  monarchs  had  used  the  loyalty  o(  his  anccston  to 
teach  him. 

Th»  But  the  real  diDiculties  and  dangers  of  Eliabcth's 

Bomu       reign  lay  in  her  relations,  not  with  funtanikni,  but 
with  Roman  Catholicism  and  all  that  it  involved. . 
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I'rotestant  non-cooformity  wts  a  matter  that  couM  be  dcali 
with  nt  tht;  quccn's  own  discrerion  and  within  the  bounds  of 
her  realm ;  with  Ihe  foriunus  of  the  old  R-ligkm  all  sorts  of 
grave  political  Issues  were  bound  upi.  Since  the  divorce  which 
alone  could  have  inade  Anne  BoIe)m  Henry's  lawful  wife  had 
never  received  Ihc  I'apal  sanction,  it  was  ojwn  to  any  faithful 
son  of  the  Church  tu  deny  Elizabeth's  legitiniac)- 
and  her  right  to  the  throne.  If  Elizabeth  were  not 
(jueen,  Mary  Siuan,  as  the  descendant  of  Henry's 
elder  sister,  had  the  beit  claim,  and  Mary  Stuart,  though  h«r 
touniry  was  chiefly  IVotcstant,  was  a  Catholic,  and  married  to 
Joteign  '^'e  Catholic  Dau]ihin  of  France.  Upon  ihc  other 
eompUc*-  side  Mood  Spain,  Catholic  also,  and  hcadinfj  that 
*""•■  great  mcwement  called  the  Counter- Rcfonnatior* 
which  was  to  win  back  so  great  a  part  of  Europe  to  the  ancient 
faith.  But  I'hilip  of  Si»in,  when  Eli/abcih  mounted  her 
throne,  was  closely  bound  to  England  by  political  alliance  and 
by  his  niurria^e  with  the  late  queen,  and  was  very  eager  to 
draw  these  lies  still  closer  for  ihe  adtanccint-nt  of  his  religion 
and  the  extension  of  the  Hapsburg  power.  The  traditional 
enemy  of  the  country  wa*  France ;  the  friend  whom  it  had  for 
itie  moment  raost  reason  to  fcai  was  Spain ;  Scotland,  allied 
with  the  Fii^itch,  would  be  a  powerful  foe  almost  within  the 
gates.  The  problem  was  to  keep  the  friendship  of  Spain 
without  submitting  to  het  influencL-,  to  hold  France  at  arm's 
length  nhhout  exciting'  her  active  enmity,  to  coalesce  with  the 
Protestant  party  in  S<.'otUiid  writhout  driving  the  Catholics  of 
England  to  despair. 

["ast  all  the  rocks  and  shoals  which  this  state  of 
Qii*«a'*  Eutopi-  prcpred  for  her  EliMbcih  was  helped  by 
paliej  ftod  her  native  ability,  by  good  fortune,  and  by  the 
•***  intense  loyalty  of  a  majority  of  Englishmen,  to  steer 

her  ship  with  triumphant  success.  Her  foreign 
policy  was  not  the  cause,  but  it  was  at  least  a  necessary  con 
dition  of  that  triumphant  national  expansion  which  was  the 
feature  of  the  time ;  and  tier  meiit  'm  none  the  leu  because  the 
crisis  of  the  expansion  necessarily  invoKxd  a  reversal  of  the 
policy  or  because  the  policy  itself  consi.ited  in  doing,  ^o  far  as 
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it  was  potsiUe,  nothing  at  all.     Elizabeth  clearly  undcrelood 
that  Just  33  the  security  of  htr  own  ihronu  was  bound  up  vrith 
the  maintenance  of  the  roligiutit  sctiU-mc-nt  nt  home,  so  thr 
indc|>endence  of  England  was  bound  up  with  the  maintenance, 
till  the  nation's  strength  was  (ully  i^roun,  of  neutrality  abroad. 
Typical  of  tier  whole  attitude  was  her  treatment   of  those 
questions  which   to  her  subjects,  and  to  herself  in  another 
sense,  seemed  vital— the  question^  of  lier  marriage  and  of  the 
succession  to  the  throne.    She  was  ambiguous  when  sthu  was 
urged,  elusive  when  she  was  pressed,  ]>assive  when  she  was  let 
alone;  for  she  saw,  as  her  honest  Commons  did  not,  that  any 
decision  would  have  broken  down  her  guard  before  one  of  the 
great  dangers  that  threatened  her.     To  have  :illied  herself  in 
marriage  with  cither  of  the  two  great  European  couils  would 
have  been  to  declare  herself  the  enemy  of  the  other,  while  to 
have  chosen  a  husband  among  either  the  Protestant  or  the 
Catholic  nobility  of  her  own  country  muxt  have  driven  those 
of  the  opposite  party  into  disloy.ilty  or  revolt.     In  the  same 
way  to  name  Mary  Stuart  as  the  successor  to  the  throne  or  to 
name  any  one  else   would   have  forced   Elizabeth   into  the 
position  of  a  {>arty  leader  where  she  meant  to  Ik  i|Lieen  of  ihe 
realm.  'I'hc  principle  of  detachment,  o(  caution,  of  making  no 
pTOfuises,  or  if  they  were  made,  of  keeping  none,  saved  the 
country  at  a  critical  time,  and  it  is  for  Bliabcth's  promptitude 
in  mastering  the  principle  and  hex  constancy  in  holding  it  that 
we  owe  her  both  admiration  and  thanks.  No  fcrveni  Protestant 
eager  to  complete  and  confirm  the  Reformation,  no  ambitious 
diplomatist  anxious  to  secure  a  high  position  in  Europe,  could 
have  sen-cd  England's  turn  so  well  as  this  oool-blooded  queen, 
who  aw  her  own  xafciy  hi  the  unexlinguishablc  rivalry  of  her 
enemies.     Making  a  rough  divisioti  of  her  reign  we  may  say 
that   in  the  first   period   she  maintained   the  alliance  with 
Catholic  Spain  while  working  with  the  Protestants  of  Scotland 
and  afterwards  helping  those  clicwherc :  in  the  second  she 
^H    used  the  possible  alliance  with  Fiance  at  a  means  of  preser^ng 
^B    neutrality ;  while  the  final  rising  of  Protestatit  and  jutriotic 
f         England  was  an  outbreak  of  forces  it  was  no  longer  possible  or 
I  necessary  to  control. 
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An  for  the  Catholic*  of  her  own  italm,  it 
ceruinly  the  intention  of  Etiubeth's  «airlier  ye»x  lo] 
trwl  ihein  «»  she  trciicd  everything  dsc— in  the 
way  least  likely  to  raise  a  storm.  She  showed  iw 
incluwiion  at  this  time  to  catechise  men  as  to  their 
faith,  and  seemed  very  willing  to  let  them  com- 
protniM;  between  conscience  and  expediency.  She 
tiugl>cd  with  a  happy  impartiality  at  the  aealots  of 
both  religions ;  and  if  her  intellect  and  het  interest 
both  led  her  to  accept  the  principles  of  the  new  ^th,  her 
tastes  inclined  her  rather  to  the  otd  one.  Ity  the  letter  of  the 
law  all  those  who  refused  the  oath  of  supremacy  were  Itabte  to 
the  severest  ]>et)atties,  but  wc  are  told  that  'quiet  penons,' 
whatever  their  record,  'could  live  safely';  and  Ihcrc  is  evidence 
that  the  IhiHtini  dissenters  found  reason  to  complain  of  the , 
compamtivc  leniency  with  which  ihc  Catholics  were  treated 
The  central  idea,  as  we  have  said,  of  ilie  fiist  decade  of  the 
reign  was  rather  a  moderate  support  of  the  forces  of  Pro- 
testuntiMn  than  any  albiclc,  however  cautious,  upon  tho«e 
of  tht-  <.alholic  Church.  Everywhere  thotte  forcet  were  taking 
the  form  which,  in  the  face  of  the  ctuljiion  of  monarchy  and 
Catholicism,  was  logically  theirs.  Where  kings  are  persecutors 
reformers  must  be  rcbcK  In  Scotland  the  ProtcMant  party, 
inspired  by  the  ficty  John  Knux  and  led  In  practical  affairs  by 
the  Lords  of  the  <.'o»gtcgation,  was  in  revolt  against  the 
government  of  hfary  of  <  iui^e,  widow  of  James  \.  and  mother 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  England's  interest  in  tlie  oontcst 
was  made  clear  by  the  death,  in  t559i  of  the  King  of  France, 
and  the  consctjucnt  accession  to  the  French  throne  of  Mary 
Stuart's  huiiltand  as  Francis  II.  Eliubcih  had  certainly  no 
10%'c  for  John  Knox,  who  was  perhu[»  of  all  men  ever  born 
the  most  outspoken,  but  she  was  slwaj-s  able  to  put  her 
pcnonal  feelings  aside  when  ii  serious  occasion  required  it 
The  Treaty  of  Edinburgh  in  1560  secured  at  leust 
the  temporar>'  supremacy  of  the  Scottish  reforment 
by  engaging  the  power  of  England  in  their  cause ; 
and  that  suprcmac)-  was  confirmed  by  the  queen- 
regent's  death  in  the  following  year.     Very  shortly 
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aflcrwarcb  Mary  Stuart,  left  a  widow,  relunied  lo  enter  into 
her  full  rights  of  stn-ncignly  in  Scotland  :  and  from  that  time 
Kli^[>eih,  always  awake  to  the  dinger  of  u  European  con- 
flagration, brought  no  more  amicd  force  to  the  lielj*  of  her 
[Votcttunt  neighlmurs  ;  yd  thi;  loyal  friendship  of  their  leader, 
Murray,  was  never  lust  to  her  till  the  day  of  his  death.  At  the 
Mine  jKriod  the  opening  of  the  religious  xtnigjle;  which 
disori;ani^ed  I'rance  during  the  minority  of  Charles  IX.  gave 
the  wuidifu)  quten  another  chance  of  weakening  a  possible 
enemy  witliout  changing  the  possibility  into  actual  foct.  She 
Ourdod  *^"'  ^°*^  money  and  supplies  to  the  Huguenot 
nppon  armies,  she  allowed  and  e\'m  encouraged  hundreds 
c'  ^«  of  English  volunteers  to  cross  the  Channel  and  light 
°'''*''°  for  their  cuute ;  yet  the  neither  declared  wai  upon 
Charles  IX.  nor  placed  herself  in  such  a.  position  that  his 
g(n-ernment,  under  the  lux  Jiixtcenth-ccnluiy  definitions  of  the 
msuj  M/i,  wa*  forced  to  add  to  its  (iiffic;ulties  by  declaring  war 
upon  her.  Her  altiiudi-  was  the  same  when,  shortly  afterwards, 
u4  of  tlie  t*"^  Protestants  of  tlie  Spanish  Netherlands  rose  in 
irniur-  rebellion  against  ihc  tyranny  and  bigotry  of  their 
landtn.  niasteri..  Eliiabeth  wras  witling  lo  be  their  secret 
ally,  but  she  steadily  refused  to  appear  before  Europe  as  their 
champion.  Rebellion  in  iLself  she  disliked,  religious  fervour 
the  did  not  comprehend ;  but  she  would  give  iliem  Iwth  a 
certain  measure  of  support  when  they  tied  the  hands  of  hec 
powerful  neighbours  and  enabled  her  to  stand,  in  tlie  midst 
of  hcf  endlesf  negotiatiom,  acSt  and  unfettered  between 
the  two. 

All  this  lime  thtve  were  those  in  liurope  who 
watched  Eliiabcth's  proceedings  with  uncompro- 
mising disapproval.  I'o  the  leaders  o(  the  Catholic 
(Church  it  was  grievous  to  see  the  plans  of  her  most 
faithful  sun,  Philip  of  Spain,  so  constantly  impeded 
by  the  cunning  of  a  heretic  tiueeiL  Rlixalielh's  refusal  to 
marry  her  sister's  widower  had  prevented  l-jigland  from  being 
dmwn  back  by  the  most  obvious  oteans  into  the  fold  ;  she  was 
now  doubling  her  guilt  by  encouraging  men  who  wac  rebels 
and  licrelics  at  once ;  and  b)-  some  unknown  but  diabolical 
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tittchinaltons  the  hindered  those  unongH  her  own  mbjects  who 
wiTi.-  iTue  sons  of  ihc  ChtiTcl)  frocn  dqinving  her  of  her  throne 
in  fovour  of  Mar)-  Stuart  This  princess  was  neces- 
BioMt,  *""'>'  rfg.irdwl  by  all  good  Catholics  who  could  put 
]>olitical  bios  aside  as  the  most  hopeful  ccnlre  of  all 
designs  upon  England.  It  proved  indeed  to  be  her  destiny 
to  give  Eli;rabeth,  as  well  as  e^-er^'One  else  who  had  anything  10 
do  with  her.  a  great  deal  of  trouble ;  but  the  crisis  which  at 
loM  she  wax  one  inunediaie  cause  of  bringing  alioui  was  rtot 
cxacily  of  the  kind  for  which  the  I'ope  and  bis  sdviticrs  hoped. 
In  1561  she  returned  from  France  to  rule  over  her 
Scoilish  subjects— a  task  for  which  she  was  perhaps 
as  well  adapted,  in  spite  of  her  great  abilities,  as 
Elixabcih  herself  would  have  lM:en  to  head  the  I'hird  Crusade; 
and  from  the  vcr>*  oiiening  of  her  stormy  L-areer  the  ambitioo 
she  cherished  to  succeed  to  the  English  Crown  was  openly 
proclaimed,  the  desire  to  win  it  by  more  e^|>e(litious  methods 
wax  only  loo  plainly  to  he  seen.  Mary  Stuart  will  never  tack 
advocates  anxious  to  represent  her  as  a  persecuted  innocent, 
but  most  people  arc  now  a{;rccd  that  her  beauty,  her  talentx, 
and  her  absolute  lack  of  scruple  combined  to  make  her  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  women  tiial  modem  times  haiv  known. 
The  one  gift  she  had  not  was  Elixabcth's  coolness  of  blood, 
and  for  that  want  she  wus  destined  to  suffer.  .Mary  placed 
herself  at  the  head  of  the  energetic  minority  of  Roman 
Catholics  in  !>cotland  ;  she  used  the  royal  prulige  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  existing  Protestant  govcmmeni  upon  her  own 
side  of  the  Tweed,  while  upon  the  other  she  intrigued  to  win 
over  the  Englishmen  of  the  old  religion  to  supgxnt  her  daim 
on  Eliiahelh's  throne.  Her  first  blunder  was  the  hasty  mar- 
riage with  her  cousin.  Lord  Damlcy,  a  young  man  who  was 
fitted  neither  to  satisfy  her  i>c«ds  as  a  woman  nor  assist  her 
ambitions  as  a  cjuci^n.  His  neglect  and  misconduct,  culmi- 
nating in  the  asaassination  of  Mary's  secretary,  Riuio,  roused 
her  jiaisionate  nature  to  SO  tigerish  a  futy  that  «hc  eagerly 
sanctioned,  if  she  did  not  originate,  a  scheme  for  her  husband's 
murder.  More  terrible  still,  she  had  fallen  violently  in  love 
with  Bothnell.  the  ruffian  who  actually  put  the  scheme  into 
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cncution ;  and  she  married  him  very  soon  ifter  Dainley's 
death  liad  made  her  Uce  to  do  so.  The  act  was  citually 
revohiinj  whether  her  |i.i5^ion  arose  out  of  gratitude  for  the 
murder  01  whelh«r,  as  is  more  Ukcly,  the  murder  had  been 
done  itt  the  instigation  of  her  passion,  The  nation  was  almost 
unanimously  against  her ;  such  forces  as  she  could  collect  were 
crushed  nt  once  by  the  Protestant  lords  nt  Carberry  Hill ; 
Mary  was  taken  priitoner,  forced  tu  aklic^iie  in  favour  of  her 
infant  son,  and  sent  into  captivity.  She  escaped,  and,  with  the 
help  of  such  a  jiarty  as  remained  (o  her,  raised  an  army  to  fight 
for  her  crown  ;  but  the  Earl  of  Murmy,  now  appointed  regent, 
Her  illBht  """' '""  ''trong  for  her  with  the  country  behind  him. 
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I  tcfuBled  in  the  open  field,  Mary  Stuart  Hcd  in  1 56S 
to  liitgland.  and  threw  herself  upon  (he  jwutection 
uf  its  i|Hceii. 

Whether  the  action  was  one  of  pure  impulse  or 
■  if  jirenitdiiatioii,  Mary  cuji  scarcely  have  helped 
seeing  that  it  must  cause  Elizabeth  no  little  em- 
barrn»smcnt.  The  attitude  of  the  Engliih  (|ueen  during  these 
seven  years  of  Mark's  struggle  in  Scotland  had  bn-n.  like  so 
much  of  her  ]K)lic]r,  consistently  inconsistent.  Ht-i  jtlliunoc 
with  the  Protestant  lords  was  still  fresh,  her  interests  were 
bound  up  with  their  success :  yet  she  hod  never  for  an  instant 
yielded  to  the  temptation  of  openly  taking  arms  in  their 
cause.  She  had  never  publicly  denied  Mary's  claim  to  the 
UKcetsion,  but  she  had  never  publicly  admitted  it.  Nothing 
could  therefore  be  more  unwelcome  than  the  sudden  tran»- 
foimation  of  her  secret  enemy  into  a  helpless  su|>|)Itaiii,  who, 
on  the  one  hand,  appealed  for  protection  i*y  all  the  obligations 
of  their  common  urdvr  and  blood,  and  who,  on  the  other,  was 
accused  by  lier  subjects  of  the  most  detestable  crimts.  ('ir- 
cumstances  si-emed  to  cry  out  for  what  was  mo.it  diitattiful  to 
Elistbelh — a  vary  definite  Ime  of  action.  Hot  first  effort  at 
a  compromi^  consislL-d  in  a  projiou^  in^vstigalioii  of  the 
dtaq;e«  against  Mary,  which  rt-mlted  in  the  production,  us 
damning  evidence,  of  the  famous  Casket  lA-ttcrs,  apparently 
in  lier  har>d,  and  which  ended  in  the  refiuai  of  the  f^ueen 
of  Scots  to  submit  to  formal  trial  uf  any  kind.    She  was  there- 
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fore  consigned  lo  a  dignified  caplivity  by  Blixabcth,  who  wtfi 
doubtless  much  relieved  at  the  hitch  in  the  proceed ingt.  But 
if  Mary'f  bop<:  "^^  that  the  English  Roman  (Taibolks  would 
be  roused  by  her  [>Tesence  in  their  midM  to  a  dcspeiate  struggle 
for  tuprcmacy,  events  at  first  went  for  to  justify  th«  calculation. 
The  design  of  the  Duke  of  Norfcdk  to  marry  the  Queen  of 
Scots  and  champion  her  cau^e  u-a&  iii  itself  treasonable,  and  it 
was  connected  with  the  open  rebellion  in  1569  of  (lie  Catliolic 
carls  in  the  north.  Both  wine  ra[>idly  crushed,  but  at  fim 
sight  they  seemed  otninotu  of  further  trouble  to  come.  The 
PkpRl  Pope,  also,  was  novr  encouraged  to  enter  the  lists, 

bull  of  d*.  and  his  challenge  toolc  the  form  of  a  bull  not  only 
poiilicn.      of  encomniunicaiion  bm  of  dqMsition  against  ICiia- 
beth.     It  seemed  that  the  time  had  come  for  some  son  of 
reply :  or  if  the  ipiecn  herself  had  any  doubts  upon  the  matter 
her  adviseiii  had  none.     Ky  an  Act  of  Parlianvent  in 
1571  it  was  made  treason  to  receive  bulls  of  any 
kind  from  Rome.     In  the  following  year  the  Treaty 
of  Blois  between  Elizabeth  and  Charles  IX.  of  France 
marked  a  stage  in  the  process  which  was  drawing  Enf^Iand 
ftwsy  from  her  old  friend,  now  harmful  and  dangerous,  towards 
an  old  enemy  from  whom  there  wai  daily  less  and  less  to  fear. 
To  trench  eyes  Elizabeth  seemed  now  the  best  (^rd  to  play 
against  the  growing  power  of  SjKiin ;  to  the  English  (|ueen, 
though  the  treaty  was  a  break  with  her  precious  neutrality,  it 
was  clearly,  now  that  Marj-  Sman's  credit  was  de»iioyed,  tl>« 
least  dangerous  thai   could   l>e  made.     It   is  an   inlcrcsting 
revelation  of  the  nature  of  Elizabeth's  statesmanship  that  she, 
the  heretic  queen  whose  obstinacy  caused  sudi  disturbance  to 
the  high  authorities,  who  had  encouraged  and  helped   the 
Huguenots,  should  have  been  ready  to  ally  hei*elf  with  the 
government    which    a    few    months    afterwards    sanctioned 
the  massacre  of  ihou^nds  of  these  on  the  horrible  day  of 
St.  Bartholomew. 

TlM?opft't  ^"  P"'"*  **^  '**^  ^^'^  blunder  which  upsti  the  cal- 
BklMtUv-  culations  of  Elixal>cth's  enemies,  which  made  Mary's 
latioa.  endless  intrigues  fniillcss  and  diverted  thi;  course 
of  the  papal  thunderbolts— this  blunder  inf.  nlwa>-s  the  same. 
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Both  Pius  V.  and  Philip  supposed,  not  altogether  unnnluntlly, 
'  that  the  lai^e  body  of  English  Catholits  were  only  awaiting;  a 
good  opportunity  to  rise  and  do  battle  for  their  religion  ana 
for  the  woown  who  by  the  theory  of  the  Church  was  their 
loT»ltr      tcR'tiniatc  queen.     But  the  EngHsh  Catholics,  as  A 
of  th«         body,  were  doing  nothing  of  the  kind     Nearly  all 
EasUiii      of  thcin  wished,  or  had  wished,  for  Mary  Stuart's 
CathoUei.   p(.a^pf,j|  sHcccssion  after  ii.li£al>eih  to  the  throne ; 
and  a  small  minority,  as  we  have  bcud,  were  ready  to  lake  up 
arms  rebelliously,  cither  from   rdigious  conviction  or  from 
{■enenil  disaffection.     But  in  the  roasot  they  were  tmniiitakaUy 
EnF;li>limen  first  and  Roman  Catholics  afterwards.     V\'iih  that 
admirable  capaeity  of  the  practical  man  for  putting  theories 
aside  where  they  interfere  with  important  a&irs,  the  ordinary 
EUubcihan  Catholic  was  able  to  admit  the  Pope's  right  to 
decbre  the  law  of  marriage,  to  admit  that  Henry  VIII,  had 
never  been  legully  divorced  from  Otthcrine  of  Arragon,  and 
yet  strenuo\LsIy  to  deny  in  nets  if  not  in  words  that  anyihin); 
could  obli|;e  him  to  reliel  a(;ainst  his  beloved  Queen  IvUiaheth. 
The  outbreak  of  the  northern  carls  was  the  test  genuine  effort 
of  any  considerable  number  of  Iter  subjects  to  win  back  their 
nota  religious  privileges  by  force.   Plots  there  undoubtedly 

«buar  o(  w-ere  st^ainst  the  (piecn  all  through  the  years  between 
f«r«ifni  ihf  papal  bull  and  the  declaration  of  war:  but  these, 
**'*^''"  though  individual  Krigli*hmrn  were  concerned  In 
them,  were  of  foreign  origin  aiid  deugn.  The  real  danger  by 
in  the  stream  of  Seminarists  and  priests  which,  set  in  motion 
by  the  I'o{>c  and  by  Spain,  found  its  way  as  long  as  vras 
pijsuble  into  Kn^limd,  and  more  steadily  into  Ireland.  In 
157 1  there  was  the  conspiracy  in  which  the  Italian  Kidolli 
vras  the  chief  agent  and  the  [>ukc  of  Norfolk  was  implicated, 
the  object  being  the  as.iasiination  of  the  (pieen.  In  151:0 
came  the  plan  for  an  invasion  of  IreUnd  by  the  forces  of 
CatholicHin.  Later  ycuis  saw  the  plot  of  certain  Jesuits  and 
othere  to  crown  Mary  Stuart,  Throckmorton's  scheme  for  a 
peat  Catholic  Icagae  against  England,  and  finally,  in  1586, 
the  murder-plot  of  Itabington  and  Ibe  priests.  These  dangers 
had  to  be  met  by  measures  which,  though  directed  primarily 
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against  ihe  iictual  oriKinators,  prcsned  hnrdly  upon  ■!(  who 
held  to  the  old  religion  \  and  tlial  these  meuuivs  cauK<]  no 
wider  disoontcnt  than  they  did  U  a  striking  U'stimony  to 
Eliabeth's  power  over  her  subjects.  It  was  made  treaMn 
to  oonvctt  anyone  fioni  the  established  religion,  while  the 
penalty  for  non-attendance  at  church  was  declared  to  be 
imprisonment  until  iiihmiwion.  Soon  aftcrwnrds  the  Jesuits 
and  Seminarists  WL-rc  tuntsbed  attogelhrr,  and  it  was  held 
illegal  to  harbour  them  for  any  purpose  whatc^-cr. 
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The  events  of  these  years  titerefore  went  to  show 
prindpally  how  firm  was  the  support  which  Elixa- 
tieth   might   expect   from    her  own   subjects,   but 
albo  how  great  weri-  the    activity  and    infitienoe 
of    her    foreign    foes.      Spain,   her   enemy    mrer 
seas,  was  fast  doniinatinj;  Euro|]e.    She  had   an- 
nexed   Portugal ;   while  the  death   of   \\'illiam    of 
Onnge,  the  great   Dutch  leader,  !(ei:nicil  to  piomisc  her  an 
easy  clote   to  the  strut^gle  in  the  Netherlands.     And  Mary 
Sttuut,  the  enemy  shut  up  at  home,  appeared  to  be  holding 
open  the  Rate*  of  Enfiland  to  lt!t  thb  Spanish  horror  in  ;  for  it 
was  proved  that  both  the  Queen  of  Scots  and  Philip  or  his 
■mbassodur   had  Ixx-n  privy    to    most  of  the   plots   directed 
^^^      against  Eliiabdh's  throne  and  life.    The  nation  was 
£^r      coming  to  feel  that  now  if  ever  this  combination  of 
evil  powers  gainst  its  independence  must  Ik  met 
and  destroyed,  and  the  age  was  one  in  which  national  feeling 
was  learning  to  hnd  expression.     Exulting  in   the  strength 
they  had  gained  during  thirty  years  of  ]>eacc  Englishmen  were 
vexy  ready  for  battle  ;  fully  .iwarc  at  last  of  the  danger  Elia- 
bcth  had  foreseen  ever  since  she  mounted  the  throne,  they 
longed  to  test  its  reality.     For  years  indeed,  in  1586,  facts  had 
been  against  the  ([uecn  in  her  i^rsistcnc  assumption  that  there 
was  no  war,  need  be  none,  was  no  likelihood  of  a  war.     The 
Engbsh  sea-dogs,  Drake  and  his  fellow^  had  scarcely  carried 
into  Sp.inish  .America  the  policy  of  cautious  moderation  which 
found  favour  at  Court ;  lor  nearly  a  decade  they  had  fought 
and  plundered  in  a  manner  which  to-day  would  have  meant  a 
concert  of  Europe  at  the  vcr>-  least.     Even  Hlirabeth  herself 
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had  advanced  a  stqi  in  1585,  Hcrallx  France  Ixing  tendered 
imjioteni  l>y  the  struggles  of  a  dixpuied  succession,  the  queen 
bad  made  a  dcfinicc  treaty  with  the  Nethoirlandii,  had  de- 
spatched an  army  under  her  favoiititc  Leicester  and  sa«!riiioed  ' 
the  lives  of  her  subjects  in  the  (.-ontcst.  ^Vlien  ihcrefore  Mary 
Siuan  was  reported  to  have  made  over  her  claim  upon  tht 
Hnglish  crown  10  I'hilip  of  Spain  and  was  proved  to  have  taken 
part  in  Babingion's  conspiracy,  Etixabetb's  council  began  to 
press  Tor  some  o[x:n  and  decisive  measure  The  plain 
Aititnd*  masculine  argument  of  Burleigh  and  Walsingham 
«I  lb*  was  that  if  you  haw  an  acti^-e  and  unscrupulous 
oonaelL.  enemy,  though  she  be  a  hundred  times  a  queen  and 
the  rcprescnutive  of  a  European  cause,  and  perhaps  all  the 
more  for  these  reasons,  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  strike  at  her 
aa  hud  as  the  strength  of  your  arm  will  allow.  And  if  the 
execution  of  Mary  Stuart  meant  war  with  Spain,  thought  the 
ministers  and  the  nation,  let  her  only  be  executed  with  the 
greater  despatch. 

If  Ivliia1>clh  still  hung  back  it  was  much  less,  we  may  rest 
assured,  from  any  conviction  of  the  sanctity  of  Mary's  life 
than  from  that  inborn  reluctance  to  commit  herself  which  had 
stood  her  in  such  good  Meafl.  Kut  the  ]>ernstence  of  her 
advisers  broke  tlirough  her  obstinacy  as  the  strong  and  simple 
policy  of  the  nation  was  breaking,  now  that  the  time  was  ripe, 
g^Ml  ihinugh  the  n«t  of  her  subtle  statesmanship.  There 
fHeM  at  were  greater  forces  now  at  work  than  k'lgs  ."md 
work,  queens  csn  wield  or  understand.  What  Eli/abcih 
did  quite  correctly  sec  was  that  her  subjects  would  fight,  if  she 
were  driven  to  let  them  fight,  for  their  national  life  and  free- 
dom. The  Anti-Refonnation,  that  great  crusade  of 
the  Oiurch  to  win  l>ack  her  rel>ellious  sons,  would 
Itave  troubled  England  little  if  it  had  been  curried  on 
with  spiritual  weajmns  alone.  .\  people  which  for 
Ibc  most  pan  had  supported  Henry  VUI.,  sut»nittcd  to 
Mary,  and  worshipped  with  Elixabcth  could  have  had  no  emo- 
tion to  spare  for  (he  reverses  in  other  lands  of  the  reformed 
bith,  ihouph  that  faith  was  in  some  sense  its  own.  The 
Anti-Kcfotmation  with  a  sword  in  its  hand,  led  by  a  king  wtM 
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comnuinded  soldient  as  well  u  priests,  iha-atcning  to  dominate 
other  people's  affiut^  and  making  plots  to  auassinalc  oihcr 
pcof)le's  quceni-tliU  was  indeed  a  vcr>'  dilScrcnt  matter,  and 
every  quality  of  the  BngUshman,  hi»  pride,  l)is  obstinacy,  his 
steady  peraonal  loyalty,  iom  to  resent  it  Vet  there  was  some- 
thing beyond,  clear  perltapt  neither  to  the  nation  nor  to  iu 
leaders,  which  makes  this  of  all  urars  in  our  hUtory  one  of  the 
most  lignificunt.  It  niarki-d,  u[)on  one  side  at  least,  llie  climax 
of  the  Engli&h  Renaissance,  yci  sliowc^  that  climax  as  a  means 
and  no!  an  t-nd.  It  was  not  for  nothing  that  Hawkins  was 
harrj-inglhe  Spaniards  in  their  own  wealthy  M»lle< 
mcnts  and  Krobiriier  iindii^  his  way  round  the 
North  Anierican  coast.  The  hiiurc  greatness  of 
England  was  to  be  won  upon  the  seaa  and  in  her 
colonies  beyond  them ;  and  to  auch  it  her  first  need 
was  to  thrust  aside  t)ie  power  of  .Spain,  which  lay,  an  inert 
mass,  blocking  the  way  into  the  New  World.  The  richc*  of 
the  Indiet,  '  the  golden  fleece  that  yearly  stuff's  old  Philip's 
treasury,'  was  the  bait  that  attracted  these  light-hearted 
pioneers  of  Anglo-Saxon  sujiremacy ;  but  the  mastery  of  the 
sea  and  the  entry  to  the  whole  western  hemisphere  were  the 
real  pri/«»  tht-y  gained  for  their  country.  These  were  the  earf  test 
cm  pi  re  makers,  though  they  thought  nothing  of  empire  attd 
only  knew  that  they  hated  the  Spaniards  and  liked  nothing 
better  ih.tn  tu  M'ixe  their  treasure -»hip&.  Happily  perha]u  for 
the  world,  it  had  not  yet  dcx'clopcd  tlint  overweening  respect 
for  the  legal  n'l^hls  of  nationalities  whidi  confronts  us  so  con- 
•at^%  siantly  to-day.  We  may  rest  assured  that  there  was 
Md  hU  no  English  party  to  cry  shame  upon  Sir  Francis 
followfr*.  Draii,.  when  he  sailed  along  the  South  American 
coast  and  plundered  Valparaiso;  yet  by  all  the  rules  of 
property  and  propriety  he  ought  to  have  stayed  at  home. 
Elizabethan  Englishmen  were  content  to  <:heer  him  on  and  to 
send  oflT  to  sea  the  young  soiw  wlio  longed  in  their  turn  for 
advcnturcon  the  Sp.inisli  Main.  They  had  their  reward  when 
Philip's  great  fleet  iras  steering  for  English  shores. 

For  in  1587  Eliabelh  gave  her  rcUicianl  consent  to  the  act 
which,  as  she  knew,  roust  inevitably  start  the  bLwc.     In  Feb- 
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niarjr  of  that  )'«ar  .M«t)-  Queen  of  Scots  was  romially  accusL-d 
■■•enUMi  ^^  ^'R^  treason,  tried,  and  executed.  And  with  her 
•f  yUrj  dc-Jtli,  as,  I'opc  l'iu«  and  King  Philip  s»w  uriih  c<)Ual 
Bturt.  cleanups,  the  door  \>f  which  their  iL-Ugion  niiglrt  have 
ontcrt-d  England  was  finally  closi-d,  and  the  unly  tcmainittg 
hutie  wan  to  btcJtk  it  down  with  sword  and  cannon.  Mary 
Stuart's  will,  bequeuJiing  her  claim  upon  the  English  Crenrn  to 
_  . .  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  provided  a  prttt-xt  if  any  ii-crc 
Sptln.  required,  and  very  soon  the  Spanish  pons  were  busy 
in  their  preparation  of  the  great  Armada.  So 
lengthy  indeed  were  the  necessary  preliminaries  before  the 
gn-at  lord  of  the  west  could  strike  a  blow  worthy  of  him  that 
his  active  little  enemy  i;aineil  one  piece  of  advantage  from  (be 
wry  insignificance  of  her  power.  The  small  Hngtish  trading 
»hi|w  were  always  ready  for  sea,  lh<:  rution  could  not 
afford  to  buitd  any  new  one:^.  and  so  narrow  had  been  the 
parsimony  of  the  government  that  ihorc  were  very  few 
stores  of  any  kind  to  put  on  board.  Francis  Drake  then.- 
forL-,  who  had  no  resjKct  for  ceremony,  took  a  fleet 
over  lo  ('adi£,  burned  to,ooo  tons  of  shipping,  and 
delayed  the  great  c\|x:dition  for  nearly  a  year. 
When  at  last  in  i5&St!ie  Armada  set  forth,  it  suRered still  from 
two  defects,  and  those  rather  serious:  it  had  neither  an 
admiral  fit  to  direct  it  as  a  whole  nor  captainx  who  could  suc- 
cessfully handle  the  huge  vessels  of  which  it  was  mainly  com- 
f],,  posed.     Medina  Sidonia,  who  held  the  chief  com- 

blud*r«  mand,  made  the  Eital  blunder  of  postponing  his 
«ritt««u-  attack.  Instead  of  making  straight  for  the  Englbli 
maiidsr.  ^^gax  and  landing  as  many  as  possible  of  the  heavity- 
armed  soldier.i  who  crowded  his  decks,  he  sailed  eastward 
along  the  Channel,  hoping  to  unite  ni.-ar  Dover  with  the  forces 
of  the  Dukcof  I'arma,  who  held  the  Spanish  command  in  the 
Netherlanda.  He  thus  exposed  himself  for  days  together  to 
the  attack  of  the  nimlde  little  Englisli  sliipii,  which  had  plenty 
of  cannon  if  little  ammunition,  could  strike  a  blow  and  run 
away,  could  cut  off  a  single  unwieldy  member  of  the  S[jani8h 
fleet  and  replenish  their  powder  magazines  at  the  enemy's 
Mpcnsc.     In  those  dap  at  least,  though  our  countr)-  had  no 
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wntchFul  (bily  press,  she  was  ready  in  the  adoption  oT  the 
newest  mdhods,  and  her  victory  over  the  Annada  was  partly 
the  viaory  of  saili  ovtr  ihc  dum*>-  oar.  In  the  Straits  oi 
Dover  the  hara&scd  Spanish  admiral  learned  tlutt  Piinna  could 
not  join  him ;  [ntixing  thero.  he  was  drii'en  stiddenly  to  sea 
again  at  dead  of  night  by  an  unexpected  attack  Trom  the 
pUTSiiini;  KnglLih  rtcct.  H  envy  galleons  ran  axhore  on  unknown 
coasts,  panic  set  in,  the  whole  force  was  detnoraliMd.  Another 
two  days'  action  sufliccd  to  send  the  great  Arnuda  flying  for 
safety  into  the  North  Sea,  lht;re  to  meet  eneniiei  and  en- 
counter storms,  to  founder  in  dangerous  waters  and  to  struggle 
miserably  round  by  the  witsi  <-Oiist  to  the  ports  of  Spain. 
*  Only  53  out  of  the  130  ships  which  Philip  had  sent 

vlctary.  ""'  returned  to  him,  defeated  and  humiliated  by  the 
enemy  he  had  despised.  And  our  own  I^rd 
Howard  returned  meanwhile  with  his  fleet  (o  Kngbttd,  there 
to  tell  the  full  Aary  of  his  victory.  It  muK  stir  our  blood 
even  to-day  to  read  of  the  scene  he  found  at  Tilbury,  where 
Elij»bcth.  a  warrior-tjuccn  after  all  when  occasion  pn.-sscd,  had 
gathered  her  land-forces  logethcr  to  meet  the  enemy  who  might 
have  come,  and  herself  rode  amongst  ihem  to  urge  them  ow  to 
the  battle.  The  men  gathered  there  knew  nothing,  we  may  be 
sure,  of  the  hyjiocrisy,  the  callousness  which  figure  so  largely 
in  Kliabeth's  biographies  (o-day.  'I'o  them  she  was  a  great 
cjuecii  who  lOT'i'd  England,  and  Tor  whom  in  turn  they  would 
very  willingly  die.  The  nation  had  indeed  triumphed  over 
her  enemies  within  as  well  as  her  enemies  without,  over  religi* 
ous  disunion  which  meant  treachery'  as  well  as  over  the  galleons 
of  Spain.  Protestantism  had  established  itself  for 
ever  in  England  by  combining  with  the  forces  of 
nationality,  while  the  old  religion  was  to  suffer  for 
gem-rations  the  penalty  of  identification  with  the  common 
foe. 

BsMUifiL)  '^^'^  the  defeat  of  the  Armada  the  war  was  not 
eoatlon*-  o^'er,  but  it  was  magnificently  b^un.  Henr^'  IV.  of 
tl«B  of  France,  the  I'rotesiant  king  whom  the  hitter  struggles 
tk*  WM.  jjj  j1,^,  ^^ouniry  had  ended  in  placing  upon  the  thmnc, 
looked  on  with  unmistakable  approval  at  this  successful  defiance 
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ot  his  grnit  enemy.  His  English  sympathin  indeed  survi\-ed 
his  conversion  to  the  Catholic  fat'th,  and  developed,  in  t5&9i 
into  a  dcfiiiiiealliajice  which  lasted  for  some  little  time,  Th<rre 
was  no  rurther  question  of  a  Spanish  invasion  of  our  country. 
Englishmen  H-enii'-d  indeed  to  haw  ukvn  to  ihc  eui  a§  to  » 
naiuril  clement,  and  the  past  thirty  years  had  trained  them  not 
only  in  heroic  piracy  but  in  adventure  that  required 
courage  of  a  more  enduring  type.  Drake  sacked 
the  Spanish  cities  in  South  America,  but  before  that 
he  had  sailed  round  the  world.  Raymond  and  I  .ancasii-r  aim 
succeeded  in  rounding  the  Cape  of  ('>ood  Hope ;  Frobisht-r, 
seeking  for  the  norlh-weit  passage,  had  coin<:  upon  Grtwnland 
and  Labrador ;  Davis,  pushing  on  in  the  same  direction,  dis- 
covered ihc  Straits  which  bear  his  name,  (lilbcrt  endea- 
voured, though  in  vain,  to  plant  a  colony  in  Nevr- 
Ml^*^  foundland,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  made  a  more 
fjg2_  successful  altetnpt   at  a  settlement  further  south, 

which  he  nami-d  Virginia.  And  with  adventure 
commerce  went  necessarily  hand-in-hand.  English  shipping 
grew  after  a  fashion  it  had  scarcely  known  since  Ihc  days  of 
Kdward  III.  New  trading  companies  were  formed,  whose 
names  in  ibeinselvcs  tell  the  tale  of  the  times;  the  Turkey 
Company,  the  Russian  Company,  and  most  important  of  all 
the  East  India  Company,  established  to  trade  with  ihat  won- 
derland to  which  Englishmen  were  just  finding  their  way.  I'he 
1  towmincrciiscd  steadily  in  |H)pulaiion  and  pr(wpcriiy, 
proipcDtj.  entering  now  upon  the  second  stage  of  their  hiator)'; 
and  the  »ho])keeping  class  which  always  profits  by  « 
rise  in  prices  grew  steadily  rich  on  American  gold.  Free  trade 
was,  of  course,  still  far  in  the  future,  but  the  restrictions  of 
mercantilism  were  being  gradually  relaxed,  and  such  as  the 
system  was,  it  seemed  to  suit  the  time.  Only  raw  produce  was 
as  yet  exported,  but  this  in  continually  increasing  quantilies; 
and  from  the  French  and  Flemish  weavers  who  came  into  the 
country  as  religious  refugees  or  otherwise,  F.nglishmcn  were 
npidly  increasing  their  knowledge  of  manufacluie  for  the  home 
market.  Even  agricuttiire,  round  which  old  customs  cling  so 
determinedly,  was  invaded  by  this  eager  spirit  of  commerdnl 
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enterprise,  and  the  consequent  improvement  both  in  pastun; 
and  unblc  land  provided  a  sound  luais  for  this  nujveUous 
growTli  of  industry  and  comaicrcc. 

Yet  irf.  know  thai  thetc  new  vktories  in  the 
j^'y'^  material  world,  sufficient  achievement  as  they  niijiht 
r»tur«.  '™*c  seemed  for  a  single  age,  did  not  exhaust  (l>e 
energies  of  ibc  liter  sixteenth  century.  There  is 
reason  in  the  convention  which  names  Sir  Walter  Ralci^, 
soldicf,  explorer,  scholar,  and  statesman  at  once,  as  the  type  of 
the  Eliinljcthan  hero ;  for  as  he  was  almost  everything  thai  a 
n)ai)  may  )>e,  so  the  nation  accomplished  almost  everything 
Ihnt  a  nation  cjin  accomplish,  It  was  not  content  with  beatin;: 
its  enemies,  making  money,  building  beautiful  bouses,  and 
EStltng  round  the  world,  bat  it  must  needs  produce  poets  who 
will  always  nink  among  the  (pants  of  the  human  race.  ^Vc 
cannot  but  envy  a  half-century  which  possessed  both  Spen<«r 
and  Shnki-speare ;  Mill  more  sincc'we  foel  that  of  the  two 
Shakespeare  was  more  truly  the  child  of  his  time,  and  tlui 
scattered  among  his  fellows  there  was  almost  enough  genius, 
did  the  gods  allow  such  economy,  to  have  given  us  yet  ani»her 
nAtioniil  poet.  When  life  was  so  magni^cent  a  drama,  the 
greatest  poclr>'  could  take  no  other  form.  .\nd  it  m&  neces- 
sarily A  drama  which  scorned  conventions  and  threw  rcstric* 
tions  aside,  ransacked  romance  and  history  for  incident,  and 
swept  round  the  world  of  thought  with  a  magnificent  con- 
fidence in  its  own  power. 

In  the  midst  of  this  outpouring  of  genius  and  strength, 
there  is  one  clement  of  national  life  which  we  shall  inKtinctivcly 
expect  to  find,  if  not  altogether  lacking,  at  ieaxt 
»b^"T(  "'•'"'ki'clly  subordinate  to  the  rest.  This  was  not  a 
eonititn-  period  of  distinct  advance  along  the  line  of  constitu- 
tloMl  ti(,„ai  development.  Sailors,  explorers,  and  soldier* 
nwki.  *''^  fortune  arc  even  less  likely  than  poets  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  rights  of  the  many,  while  as  for 
Kli/ubcih  herself  she  more  than  once  remarki-d  that  in  her 
opinion  there  were  far  too  many  laws  already.  'Hie  cn;ictmcnts 
for  which  her  reign  is  famous  were  merely  measures  of  ad- 
mlniHtratlon  ;  no  question  was  raised  of  restricting  the  rights 
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of  KKf  privileged  class  or  of  iiicTea&it%  the  powers 
peoples  Tcpresentati\-es :  (Mrlianientni)'  proceedings  were 
lhrough<»ui  n  minor  iniercM  in  the  action  of  the  reign.  To  do 
the  queen  justice^  how«'(.-r,  this  was  duo  not  merely  to  the 
Tudor  tradition  of  autocracy  built  up  by  the  two  Hermes,  nor 
even  to  the  fact  thut  the  brain  and  litMit  of  the  nation  were 
fully  occupied  eUewhcre.  It  w.i*  dut-  also  to  the 
immense  personal  popularity  of  Rll^beth  and  to 
the  ahility  and  demotion  with  which,  according  to 
her  lights,  she  applied  herself  in  the  government. 
In  OUT  whole  hisi<>r>'  there  is  no  instance  of  a  lioi'creign  vilto 
awakened  so  strong  a  passion  of  loyalty  ax  did  F.liial)cth, 
among  her  courtiers  as  well  a5  among  the  masses  of  Englishmen 
who  in  the  nature  of  the  case  can  have  known  little  of  wliat 
she  tliou(^ht  and  felt.  The  stories  of  the  peerless  knights  who 
would  have  gi*  en  their  lii-es  to  serve  her  are  as  familiar  as  the 
(ale  of  the  mutilated  Quaker  who  used  his  remaining  hand  to 
M-avc  his  cap  in  honour  of  Queen  Klixalieth;  I'hilip  Sidneyi 
poet  and  hcto.  and  v\'alier  Raleigh  were  as  unwavciing  in  their 
dc^-otiott  as  the  rough  sailors  who  set  forth  to  fight  the  Armada. 
The  power  to  excite  such  love  without  the  capacity  to  feel  it 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  compensations  of  roy.'Uty,  and  one  which 
might  account  for  this  fcnour  in  a  nation  seldom  known  to 
choose  its  fovourites  for  tlicir  cool  hlood  and  strong  t>Tain. 
It  is  at  least  certain  that  Eliubclh  with  a  softer  heart  or 
hotter  passions,  tliough  jierhaps  a  l>elter  woman,  would  have 
been  a  much  worse  queen.  The  best  affieciion  that  she  had 
to  give  she  gave,  a.%  it  was,  to  her  people,  and  it  was  in  eontaet 
with  her  subjects  in  the  mass  that  she  was  niired  to  her  most 
genuine  emotions.  Much  has  -ilways  liccn  >aid 
&miiriiM  ■''""'  *''*  queen'*  ireakncu  towaids  her  two  chief 
favourites,  the  Esil  of  l^oesterand,  in  the  la<t  years 
of  tile  reign,  the  young  Karl  of  Esiex.  Hut,  applying  to  these 
sentiments  the  only  test  which  for  sovereigns  is  really  important, 
the  test  of  public  utility,  it  does  not  api«;ar  thai  they  ever 
really  dominated  her  judgment.  If  Kliubclh  had  married 
l^icealcT.  as  was  at  one  time  thought  likely,  it  would  very  po»- 
nbly  ha^-c  l>een  no  worse  a  match  than  any  other ;  and  the  fact 
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thai  Khe  vru  at  one  time  very  eager  for  him  to  become  the 
husband  of  &Iar>-  Stuan  pro^-ea  her  liking  to  have  been  toler- 
ably well  controlled  by  polilicjil  expediency.  I^cester  was 
not  a  man  of  firet  rale  ability,  and  it  may  well  have  been  % 
blunder  to  give  him  the-  command  of  the  anny  for  the  Nether- 
lands ill  1585 ;  yet  thou^li  he  failed  in  his  tiLd:  he  was  not 
held  incompetent  hy  his  contcmporaiics,  and  though  he  la 
known  to  have  intrigued  with  Kime  of  Rliiabeth's  enemies  he 
was  not  accounted  a  traitor.  As  for  the  Earl  of  Essex.  \\ 
would  certainty  Kceni  that  he  had  none  of  the  (lualitics  of  a 
statesman  except  that  personal  magnetism  which,  if  it  ts  the 
binhright  iif  f^at  men,  \%  too  often  shared  by  v-ery  small  ones. 
mizabeth  liked  bin),  but  so  did  a  great  many  other  people,  or 
he  would  never  have  been  able  even  to  contemplate  an  armed 
resiittince  to  her  authority,  as  most  unhappily  Tot  himself  he  did. 
Thc  mission  to  Ireland  which  led  to  his  ruin  w.is  given  him  in 
all  good  laith  by  the  queen,  who  doulitless,  like  out  rulers  of 
to-day,  regarded  the  government  of  that  troublous  country  as 
a  good  opportunity  for  an  able  young  man  to  show  his  mettle. 
WTicn  Essex  gave  signs  of  disnRcction  Rlizal>eth  did  i»ot  spare 
him,  when  he  yielded  to  the  temptations  of  treason  she  sent 
him  to  the  block. 

It  was  not  on  these  but  on  men  of  a  difTcrcnt 
loiaUiBr*;  *"i"ip  'bat  the  queen  dqwndwl  for  service  ai>d 
counsel ;  lor  a  linal  decision  she  looked  to  none 
but  herself.  Chief  among  her  minister  till  the  day  of  hb 
death  was,  of  course,  the  famous  Robert  ('ecil,  who  during 
the  three  preceding  reigns  had  lieen  steadily  working  liis  way 
upwancU  in  the  service  of  the  ("rown.  This  able 
^  and  ingenious  man  is  ver)-  commonly  known  as  the 
great  Lord  Uurlcigh,  yet  jierhaps  his  cliief  claim  to  that  epithet 
lay  in  the  feet  that  he  was  never  too  great  for  his  position. 
Under  a  successful  and  active  monarch,  as  pcrhapK  aI»o  in  a 
conservative  democracy  like  our  own,  there  is  much  to  be  said 
for  following  instead  of  tr)-ing  to  lead.  Such  a  policy  may  not 
create  great  enthusiasms  like  those  inspired  by  Pitt  or  by 
Gladstone,  but  it  is  one  way  of  securing  that  permanent  tenure 
of  power  which  is  after  all  a  necessary  condition  of  good 
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administration.  EHcabetti  would  ceriainly  not  have  ke^it  heud« 
her  for  thirty  years  a  minister  who  was  not  ready  loyally  to 
accept  the  principtes  of  hei  policy  and  apply  his  capacities  to  its 
detaiU;  and  such  influence  as  Burleigh  did  possess,  such  {kiwet  to 
modify,  to  conAnn,  and  to  insist,  undoubtedly  depended  upon 
his  adtnirable  adaptation  of  himself  10  his  situation.  Cobham, 
a  man  of  considerable  ability,  and  the  younger  Cecil 
beloKgcd  rather  to  the  periitd  when  the  course  of 
Kuropcan  events  had  practically  settled  those 
foreign  questions  which  as  wi-  have  seen  were  the  critical  ones 
of  the  rei^n  ;  but  Walsing;hani,  who  allowed  hi.i  oi>inions  to 
be  more  pronounced  than  those  of  Cecil,  had  ncs-er  so  high 
a  pboc  in  the  ({ueen's  esteem.  .\s  if.  moreover,  it  wa.<  not 
enough  that  the  queen's  advisers  on  general  policy  should  be 
in  a  very  r«al  sense  her  servants,  we  shall  find  that  the  men 
whocsrried  on  the  domestic  administration  were  to  all  appear- 
_^.  ancc  her  servants  too.  A  characteristic  feature  of 
govgni.  ''^"^  Tudor  time  was  tlie  extended  use  of  the  ciiril 
unit  t&cD-  )>arish  and  of  parochial  officers,  but  still  more  so 
ntioailjr  „^  ,[,<.  concentration  of  local  authority  in  the  hands 
)^^  '  of  the  justices  of  the  peace.  All  patiili  officers 
were  responsible  to  the  justices,  and  these  had  in 
addition  to  ihi.-ir  judicial  iKiwcrs  in  preliminary  examinations 
and  at  ijuartcr  sessions  administrative  control  over  highways, 
police,  and  taxation  in  their  districts :  they  regulated  labour, 
liccniiing,  and  itade.  And  these  all-powerful  officiab  were  by 
no  means  jiopular  representative^  tiut  were  appointed  hy  and 
responsible  to  the  queen  in  council. 

2jj,^  Vet  if  the  word  despotism  has  evil  association.t 

1>«tliu  it  must  not  l>e  ap|)lied  to  the  monarchy  of  Eliubcth. 
ml*  •  For  in  the  first  place  it  is  certain  that  she  meant  to 
•annd  nu.  ggy^f^  ^  justly  as  she  could,  and  that  in  spile  of  her 
imperioii%  will  slic  looked  upon  her  office  as  existing  for  the 
service  of  the  country,  not  upon  the  country  as  existiiii^  (o 
magnify  her  office.  Her  rule  answered  to  the  old  defmition 
of  true  kingship  in  that  il  sought  rather  the  good  of  the 
governed  than  the  )tood  of  the  governors.  This  her  subjects 
always  felt,  and  that  feeling  was  doubtless  the  reason  why  the 
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queen's  self-will  was  borne  with  such  patience,  while  her  con- 
cusiotis  to  public  opinion  u-ere  received  with  rapturous 
ftppUusc.  In  the  second  place,  English  traditioo 
had  been  so  contivtently  against  anything  like  n 
really  centralised  adminiiuntiion  of  local  affairs  that 
it  would  have  needed  sontc  much  more  positive 
measure  tlian  tlie  creation  of  the  necessary  machinery  to  impose 
sucli  a  system  u|>on  the  countr)'.  Tliese  sturdy  justices  might 
certainly  be  pui  in  their  places  by  the  queen,  but  when  once 
tliere  they  were  exceedingly  apt  to  carry  on  the  ^ifTairH  of  ilwir 
parishes  iind  counties  without  much  further  reference  to  tlic 
opinions  of  her  majesty;  nor  did  any  one  serioiuly  cxiwct 
them  to  do  otherwise.  Nothing,  as  wc  have  said,  could  have 
been  more  unlike  ihe  system  created  a  hundred  years  later  by  I 
the  absolute  monarchy  in  France,  where  the  inhabitants  of 
country  districts  were  >lq)endenl  for  the  transaction  of  the 
smallest  of  their  pubhc  affairs  upon  the  pleasure  of  the  royal 
representative.  This  happy  provision  of  nature  or  result  of 
cin-unisUince  did  more  in  reality  to  ensure  the  smooth  working 
of  Iili/.il>eth's  governnieni  ilian  was  achic*-ed  by  that  partial 
revival  of  the  parliamentary  fighiiti^  spirit  which  in  the  later 

fitttwiag     l^""^  '^^  '^^  '^'S"  ''  '^  possible  to  discern.     It  is| 
eoofldeoo*  indeed  certain  that  in  the  growing  confidence  of  the' 
nation  acts  of  open  oppression  would  have  roused  a 
louder  protect  thiin  any  which  had  ever  bei-n  ad- 
dressed to  Henry  VIII.,  and  that  public  opinion  expressed 
itself  on  great  occasions  with  a  firmer  voice.      But] 
since  the  administration  ofthc  queen  and  the  council 
cb>Dso  of   w-as  on  the  whole  satisfactory  it  rarely  occurred  to 
«ttttu  «.     j'arliament  to  raise  geneni  questions  of  prerogative 
or  privilege.     Only  a  niinortiy  of  Englii^men  are  ever  ready  to-, 
challenge  a  theory  unless  ihcy  arc  faced  b>-  some  defect  iB 
practice,  and  until   F.li/abeth'*  reign  was  nearly  at  an  end 
necessary  menial  conditions  had  scarcely  c^-en  in  tlic  minority] 
be^n  to  exist.     The  Commons  would  have  stood  for  ever  fori 
the   laws  and  customs  of  England,  but  (hat  these  laws  and] 
customs  were  in  need  of  any  fresh  interpretation  the  countr 
icquitcd  a  new  era  and  a  more  injudicious  monarch  to  proi%j 
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lliere  wttt  more  Parliaincnis  in  the  later  than  the  earlier 
years  of  EUubclh,  and  there  were  more  (;rumt>ling  speeches 
made  in  the  Hou»c  of  Commons  :  but  the  primary  reason  for 
both  changes  was  simply  that  the  <]ue«n  was  sjjcnding  more 
mone)-.  If  the  Crown  wii%  reluctant  to  call  Farliameiit  to- 
gether the  nation  took  no  pleasure  in  thut  provision  of  a 
subsidy  which  was  the  cause  and  the  consequence  of  a 
summons  to  the  extaies ;  and  it  wai  then  as  it  is  now  the 
inalienable  right  of  every  Englishman  to  grumble  before  be 
paid.  During  her  earlier  yeiirs  E1i«ilx^th's  rigid  economy 
enabled  hex  to  carry  on  the  government  vfiih  ihi;  means  pro- 
vided by  the  permanent  takalion.  When  <]erinitc  alliance  with 
the  butch  and  open  war  with  Spain  had  begun  this  could  no 
longer  he  the  case,  and  here  was  a  very  Noli<l  ground  for  the 
jMrliamenury  revival.  But  the  very  instances  of  discord 
between  EliMibeih  and  her  Commons  shou-  that  good  govern- 
ment was  all  for  which  nios.t  of  them  had  yet  thought  of 
uking.  tn  the  famous  case  of  the  niono[)olies  which  the 
queen  abolished  upon  the  demand  of  i'arli.-iment  the  complaint 
was  primarily  that  they  were  opposed  to  the  wclfun;  of  the 
realm ;  the  imjKJttance  of  denying  the  royal  power  to  grant 
them  was  not  realised  till  (lie  next  reign.  The  light  of 
deIil>ertdon  about  the  succession  was  pressed  in  &pitc  of 
Elizabeth's  opposition,  because  thLi  question  seemed  vital  to  (he 
whole  community.  But  so  far  were  the  Commons  (torn  having 
a  comjilelc  theory  of  parliamenlaty  privilege  thai  they  looked 
quietly  on  while  Peter  Wcntworth,  one  of  ihdr  njost  activu 
mcmbcrb,  was  imprisoned  by  the  council  for  insisting  on  the 
freedom  of  debate. 

Splendid  and  prosperous  as  was  the  (leriod  of 
Eli;sbcth  it  would  be  absurd  to  picture  it  as  any- 
thing like  a  golden  age.  In  every  time  of  expauion 
there  are  likely  to  be  some  who  find  the  old  restric- 
tions too  strong  for  then),  in  every  rapid  advance 
some  who  cannot  but  fall  behind.  Elizabethan  England 
included  after  all  a  good  many  |>cople  who  could  neither  build 
ships  and  tail  roimd  the  woitd,  nor  buy  and  sell  and  fill  their 
pockets  with  American  gold,  nor  enclose  land  and  breed  fine 
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Sii£*rlDg«  ^iiecp  upon  il.  The  gridtuil  substitution  cvt-ryvheie 
of  Uo  or  the  standard  of  utility  for  dul  of  custom  wu 
loefflclMt.  pressing  more  and  more  hardly  upon  ihc  weak 
incompetent ;  the  uHeless  labourer  who  perhaps  in  the  old  da; 
wouM  have  been  kept  in  his  sen-ic'e  liccitusi:  hU  father  hai 
been  ihctc  before  him  was  now  loo  often  turned  adrift  to  live 
3S  he  might-  Il  hiu  been  said  that  [nui^rinn  is  the  price  we 
[tay  for  commercial  prosperity,  and  in  ibat  case  tt  m  lilting  that 
the  later  nixtecnth  cL-ntury  should  have  made  the  lii^t  public 
ticknowledginent  of  the  debt.  For  not  only  luid  the  number 
of  the  dcstiiutv  increased,  but  by  Henry's  dissolution  of  the 
mona.ticrii:?)  [hv  old  organiKaiion,  such  as,  it  was,  for  giving 
ihcm  help  had  been  swept  away.  Charity  in  the  old  days  had 
l>een  virtue  in  a  byman  and  a  primary  duty  for  the  Church  ; 
il  was  now  lo  become  a  ncccssaty  part  of  state  legislation.  The 
I'oyr  I-iw  of  Kli/aSetii  is  a  measure  of  which  every 
one  has  heard,  and  indeed  its  main  principles  wc: 
thuse  which  guide  us  in  dealing  with  the  «ime  question  to-day, 
It  i>rovided  for  the  responsibility  of  the  |)arish  in  which  a 
destitute  person  had  been  three  years  domiciled  for  hit 
support,  it  ordered  the  levy  of  a  iiarocliial  rale  lu  provide  the 
necessary  funds,  the  appointment  by  the  justices  of  overseers 
of  Ihc  poor  in  addition  to  the  churchwardens,  and  the  erectioa 
of  workhouses,  with  separate  treatment  for  those  who  could 
nut  and  those  who  would  not  put  ihemsclvc^  to  labour.  An 
interesting  aspect  of  this  well-known  statute  is  its  relation  t< 
modern  developmenu  in  local  government  ; 
after  the  importance  of  the  justices  liad  declined, 
idea  of  election,  prescned  in  the  churchwarden's 
office,  came  again  to  the  front ;  the  power  to  make  by-laws 
arose  in  course  of  time  out  of  the  power  to  levy  a 
rate ;  while  the  system  of  rating  itself  is  one  which, 
as  most  people  know  to  their  cost,  has  admitted  of  rapi<l  and 
extensive  developmcjit.  Apart  from  this,  however,  Elizabeth's 
App)ir«nl  **^'  seems  to  have  fulfilled  its  immediate  purpose: 
•itoevH  at  very  fairly  well,  and  the  complaints  of  disorder  in 
tb«  law.  the  country  wetc  fewer  from  the  year  in  which  il  «f»s 
passed.     So  that  if  the  growth  of  pauperism  bad  been  ths 
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KyfAf  Slain  on  the  civil  government  of  Elizabeth  and  her 
advisers  wc  should  have  a  rlghl  Id  saj-  tlul  ihcy  liad  done  th«tr 
best  to  wipe  it  out.  But  ihc  critic  who  easis  .1  glance  to  the 
west  can  usiinlly  di.icowr  a  blirmixh  in  the  most 
brilliant  of  English  administrations,  and  this  one  «rag 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  tragedy  of  lri*h  alfuin  under 
Klijtabeth  was  as  terrible  as  it  had  ever  been  lifforc  orksit 
ever  was  afterwards,  and  if  the  ririisun  waa  chiefly  that  greater 
attention  was  bestowed  upon  them  the  (act  can  have  afforded 
little  eonnobtiun  to  the  meinlM;ni  of  that  unfortunate  race. 
At  the  end  of  the  sixiecnlh  century  it  was  in  truth  too  late 
to  abtorb  Ireland  into  England.  The  earlier  I'luntaj^enels, 
who  had  to  deal  with  such  a  different  phase  of  development  in 
ilicir  own  country,  might  powibly  have  xuccecded,  but  10  the 
lime  of  the  I'udors  the  gulf  ilut  yawned  between  the  two 
peopIeK  WQN  no  longer  to  be  bridgett.  The  ma.<H  of  the  native 
Iridi  were  savages,  their  leaders  were  tribal  chiefs  the  earls 
descended  from  the  fir*t  Norman  settlers  wctc 
more  like  English  feudatories  of  iIm!  twelfth  century 
than  nobles  of  the  sixteenth.  Meniy  VTl.  and 
Heniy  VIII.  had  indued  made  detciroincd  and 
partially  successful  cffotts  tn  mend  the  area  in 
which  Enf;tish  law  and  custom  were  theoretically  recognised, 
and  this  they  hod  done  by  use  of  the  only  just  or  ptucticable 
method  then  remain ing— the  cnticiliation  and  employment  of 
j^]^  ^  the  Iri*li  leaders.  In  the  teigiis  of  Kdnard  VI.  and 
■dwud  Iklary,  however,  two  e%-il  principles  )ud  liecoiiie 
TL  and  dominant  in  Kn^liah  policy  :  one  of  these  was  the 
"'^"  principle  of  colonisation,  which  really  in\'o!ved  the 
rooting  out  in  selemed  dtMricis  of  the  original  population  ;  and 
the  other  wiw  eonfiM.-3tion  by  force  or  by  fraud  of  the  tribe's 
tnd  chieftain's  lands.  Into  the  sutc  of  feeling  thus  created 
m,^  ilic  confident  statesmen  of  Elizabeth  advanced 
bMlun  ofTcring  all  the  blessings  of  a  completely  English 
■Utwnw.  nd  ministration,  and  were  filled,  characterisikally 
enough,  with  indignant  surprise  when  the  Irish  cmild  sec  in 
the  estublishmeni  of -ilieritTs,  of  pi  imogeniture,  or  of  the  iliiie 
system,  nothing  but  the  preliminaries  to  robbery  and  destiuc- 
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tion.  The  two  great  Tcbellions  of  ^fumier  under 
the  F.iirl  of  llcAmond  anil  of  Ult^er  under  the  EaH 
of  Tyrone  forced  the  English  into  those  war«  whow 
rccordK  form  so  inebru:hol)-  a  chapt«r  in  Eliabcthan  histor)-. 
Th£)'  were  in  a  »cn«e  successAil,  for  no  comer  of 
Ireland  rcmaim-d  in  which  Engtish  auihohiy  wai 
openljr  defied  ;  and  the  subjugation  nuy  l>e  held  to  have  been 
necessary  at  a  tinw  when  the  forces  of  Roman  Catholiciun 
were  looking  so  eagerly  for  a  foothold  upon  Rngli«h  shores. 
But  the  slaughter  in  'lYronc.  the  hideous  scenes  of  sUmtion 
in  Mun^tcr,  the  extermination  in  the  next  reign  of  the  native 
population  of  Ulster,  the  religious  proscriptions  under  both 
the  earlier  Stuarts,  the  massacres  of  Cromwell— all  these  helped 
to  form  that  terrible  |>roblem  to  which  even  now  wc  seem  so 
little  able  (o  find  the  answer. 

D«>ih  of  Queen  lUixalieth  died  in  i6oj.    Self-willed  and 

QoBcn  obstinate  to  the  last,  she  had  postponed  all  mention 
Eili«beilL  of  a  successor  until,  on  her  deathbed,  the  name  of 
James  Stuart  could  draw  from  her  no  more  than  a  hasty  sign 
of  assent,  ^'ct  her  powers  had  waned  in  ihe-*c  latter  years, 
dying  away  as  it  were  with  the  glow  of  the  sixteenth  century-. 
The  distincti\-ely  Tudor  period  was  over,  and  we  feel  that  it 
roust  have  been  so  even  if  Elizabeth  had  left  a  son.  It  re- 
mained now  to  see  wljat  would  tw  permanently  accomplished 
by  the  great  forces  wiiich  this  splendid  age  had  called  forth. 
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.Riung  in  the  Nonh 1569 
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CHAPTER  IX 

PURITAMRH   AKD  THE  KARUKR  5TVARTS 

There  is  perhaps  no  nibcT   liUtocicaJ   epoch   90 
dearly  defined  in  the  minds  of  most  of  us  as  the  one 
"*  which  begim  with  the  acces&ion  of  James  VI.  of 

Scottand  to  the  Engli^  throfic.  Wc  se«tn  to  cork.-  with  xome 
kbni|)aieis  to  a  time  of  which  the  sfurit  is  comitrehcnsible  and 
in  a  certain  sense  ^miliar.  The  probleots  presented  for  soJu- 
jta  lion  hn\x  now  intich    more   than    ever  before  a 

gbuMUr-  significance  which  appeals  to  the  modem  mitMJ  ;  it 
t*****-  is  appreciably  easier  to  tindentnixl  whai  et^erybody 
would  be  at.  The  strange  nediasval  period  whose  actions  and 
motives  it  is  so  impossible  to  picture  as  our  own  has  now  been 
left  £ir  behind,  and  its  relation  to  the  seventeenth  century 
appcan  to  difTvr  comparjitvcly  little  from  its  relation  to  the 
present  day.  And  wlut  alw  M--euis  to  have  pased  away  vith 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  i«  the  period  of  afanost  boisterous 
activity,  both  physical  and  mental,  which  followed  ihc:  assimila- 
tion in  England  of  the  new  spirit  and  the  new  i<icas.  The  day 
of  national  discovery  has  gone,  the  day  of  reflection  has  conte. 
The  Kcfonnation  has  been  aart-ptcd  in  the  ntannet  bcsl  suited 
to  the  influential  cbssea  of  the  nation,  and  the  C'iiun:h  esta- 
bli^ied  by  law ;  the  Armada  has  been  defcalt-d  and  the  first 
ittempt  made  at  the  cotoni&ation  of  .\merica ;  the  %\rmx  of  th« 
Renaissance  has  informed  the  mind  and  inspired  tlic  soul  of 
the  greatest  amonK  En;:;lisii  poct^.  The  nation  is  im  longer  in 
its  exuberant  adolescence,  but  is  reaching  a  sturdy  maturity. 
The  figure  ihat  ftha|)es  itself  before  our  eyes  when  we  look  at 
the    society    of  James    I.'s    reign    is    almoii    tliat    of    the 
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lu  upeet  tnodcm  iniddlc^lass  Englishman,  honest,  practical, 
lUnoit  prosperous,  Tull  of  pride  in  hi.t  nationahty  and 
moAtin.  respect  for  his  religion.  One  csscniial  only  was 
lacking— a  more  authoritative  voice  in  national  alTairs.  This 
lack  now  necessarily  became  apparent,  and  the  seventeenth 
centun'  was  destined  to  go  far  toward*  making  it  good. 
InOneaM  '^"^  glamour  shed  by  ihe  peisonahty  and  the 

of  Slit*-  success  of  Elizabeth  ov«r  the  whole  period  of  her 
bstbin  reign  made  it  impossible  for  the  nation  to  realise 
""••■  how  inevitable  this  ne*t  stage  In  its  progress  had  | 
tK:<*omc.  and  how  far,  in  the  donen  years  or  more  since  the  { 
great  vi(;toryoi>'er:5pain,  the  conditions  of  the  change  had  l>een 
prepared.  For  the  typical  Eliiabclhan  it  would,  as  we  hare 
suggested,  have  been  scarcely  more  nntural  to  Tind  his  main 
source  of  inspiration  in  constitutional  maxims  than  to  find  ii  in 
the  doririnev  of  modem  xoriuli-im.  lie  w*a.i  a  man  uf  action 
and  his  mind  dwelt  instinctively  on  the  (articular  ;  liberty 
meant  doing  what  he  had  always  had  a  right  to  do,  patriotism 
was  hati;^  England's  enemies  and  honouring  the  queen.  Shake- 
speare, it  \*  plain,  had  wo  car  to  h<-ar  the  voice  of  (iod  in  the 
voice  of  ihc  people,  that '  still  discordant  wavering  multitude ' ; 
and  Shakespeare  must  have  embodied,  with  a  grenl  many 
other  things,  ihe  spirit  of  his  time.  Vet  the  new  jieriod  rame 
really  into  sight  as  soon  as  the  climax  in  the  vindiration  of 
K,y  national  independence  was  gnst.    I'hc  strength  with 

p*h«4  which  England  had  been  nerved  by  the  sound 
lanli-  government,  the  material  pn«|>erity  and  the  growing 
*  *'  religious  enthusiasm  of  Elizabeth's  reign  had  com- 

pleted for  th«  time  its  task  abroad  and  must  naturally  look  for 
what  it  had  to  do  at  home.  The  forces  of  I'untanism  and 
nationality  had  repelled  those  of  tyranny  in  Europe, 
but  they  had  still  to  destroy  the  dcs[iolism,  popular 
hitherto,  but  still  a  despotism,  of  the  English 
monarchy.  In  lhcs<:  last  years  the  nation  may )»: 
pictured  as  unconsciously  waiting  until  the  great  queen  was 
gone.  She  liad  guid<-d  her  subjects  through  a  dilticull  stage  of 
their  journey,  and  their  insiincl  was  that  they  could  scarcely 
set  out  upon  a  new  one  until  she  had  resigned  her  office  into 
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other  hands.  ^Vhen  Elizabcih  made  room  for  a  successor 
devotion  to  the  monarchy  was  still  ardent,  hut  it  vai  beconv- 
mg  more  and  moic  tempered  hy  feelings  of  a  diflereot  cast.  \ 
nion'a  duly  to  the  king  was  ti^inning  to  be  ni'«rahBdoired  b)' 
his  duty  to  the  comnmnw'eaUh,  and  &till  more  by  his  duly  lo 
his  conscience. 

tiifnilnn  lliat  precisely  at  thi.s  turn  of  affairs  the  House  of 
af  tiw  Stuart  should  hive  been  summoned  to  the  throne, 
stoMU,  ,i,a[  James  I.  and  his  son  in  the  ftrW  place,  artd 
ai'tcm-Ards  Charles  and  James  U.,  should  have  hecn  called 
u[K>n  to  gather  the  fi\iits  of  I'uritanism  and  deal  with  the  rapid 
dcvcloprntnl  of  the  modem  stiff-necked  Englishman,  was 
L-ertainly  one  of  those  humorous  tricks  of  fate  which  it  is  the 
privilt^e  of  the  historical  student  to  otucrve.  I'he  inevitable 
lu  result  of  setting  tv-o  such  forces  simultaneously  in 

sMtMir;  motion  was  a  speL-dy  and  violent  collision,  and  we 
TMiilu.  may  fancy  thai  the  destinies  which  rule  our  couotry, 
when  ihcy  biuught  James  Stuarl  from  Kdinbur^h  lo  Lortdon, 
had  already  sketched  the  programme  of  the  Rebellion,  the 
Restoration,  and  the  Revolution.  There  was  a  magniriceiil 
Xhelr  chance  in  1603  for  a  king  who  could  have  sciicd  his 

oppor.  subjects'  point  of  view,  enlisted  on  his  side  the 
iniiity.  strength  of  iheir  loyalty,  their  inborn  love  of  free- 
dom, thdi  taste  for  religiotis  order,  and  combatted  by  the  help 
of  these  the  more  violent  and  distuplis'e  tendencies  of 
Puritanism,  but  »uch  a  chancu  was  ju$t  whul  the  Stuarta 
itvre  absolutely  unable  to  grasp  or  even  to  see.  No  type 
of  character  can  be  more  utterly  alien  to  that  requited  hy  the 
mas),  of  Knglishmen  in  their  leaders  than  (he  type  which  under 
dirTeiciU  aspects  it  is  possible  lo  distinguish  in  all  the  men  of 
this  fnmily  who  occupied  the  throne.  'Ihej  were  filled  with 
an  overweening  cgoiism  which  scarcely  c»en  niade 
a  pretence  of  siibordinaliiig  iLicIf  lo  the  public 
welfare.  They  were  secret  where  they  should  have 
been  open,  shifty  where  they  should  have  been  lirm.  It  was 
seldom  povfible  to  forecast  their  policy  and  never  to  rely  upon 
their  promises.  Above  all  thc7  were  strikingly  wanting,  their 
mental  gifts  notwith.stanOing,  in  the  practical  business  ability 
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whidi  b  able  to  distingui.'^  impoiunt  encts  and  successfully 
adapt  meant  to  ihem.  It !»»  been  well  remarked  ilut  nothing 
wu  lets  likely  to  commend  ii«c!f  to  seventeen tli-centur)' 
Eni;biid,  earnesl  and  full  of  putjiose  o^  it  i>oon  found  itMilf  to 
bci  than  the  cicvcineu  which  never  said  a  fooli»b  ihin^  and 
never  did  a  wise  one.  Itiat  jaiiiex  I.  could  argue  sagaciously 
upon  theology  and  law  m.idc  up  as  tiitlc  in  the  counir^'s  eye* 
for  hu  contefupliblc  fort-ign  polity  as  the  pretty  wit  of 
Charles  II.  atoned  for  his  aluolutc  lack  of  application  or 
corucience  in  public  aCbirt.  The  Stiuits  could  not  understand 
TtMirn]^  their  subjects.  And  pahups  they  never  tried; 
tioiu  witli  EnKliuhmen  could  not  understand  the  Stuarts  cither, 
EngUad.  a[^  very  naturally  they  grew  wcar>'  of  the  eflbrt.  So 
it  bapi>em-d  that  in  apite  of  the  startling  things  done  by  this 
dynasty,  its  scheme,  if  scheme  ihcrc  was,  (or  the  cuabltshment 
of  a  }>en>cinal  (^ovcninicnt  made  but  little  real  prugre«»,  and,  to 
[»il  It  briefly,  the  more  the  Siuaits  tried  to  tenure  the  consti- 
tution the  mofc  the  (:on>tituiion  refused  to  be  ignored.  Con- 
sidering witai  encetlent  Tudor  precedents  tliere  were  for  most 
of  the  arbitrary  acts  of  the  new  century,  considering  how 
intense  are  EngUsbmcn'B  love  of  order  and  dislike  of  violent 
change,  it  did  not  really  take  thian  very  long  to  decide 
irrevocably  against  the  claim  of  this  bmily  to  the  Crown. 
Within  hfty  years  a  force  which  hod  grown  up  amongst  tlicm 
brouglit  a  king  to  the  Uuck,  witiiiii  ninety  a  tiiote  teaf^oned 
decision  expelled  his  direct  descendants  fioui  the  throne  for 
ever.  And  although  in  ifaoj  James  I.  tuccecdcd  to  some 
port  at  least  of  the  Eliubcthan  tradition,  and  assumed  his 
C70wn  amid  a  chorus  of  popular  applause,  only  a  very  few 
years  had  to  pasa  before  a  majonty  in  the  country  was  liUed 
Willi  distrust  of  his  character  and  dislike  of  his  [loiicy. 

It  Mas  at  one  time  the  custom  of  the  popular 
tii.itoriAn  to  attribute  James's  s|>eedy  descent  in  the 
public  esteem  very  largely  to  the  defects  in  his  looks  and 
manners,  an<l  to  the  inevitable  ievul»ion  of  iW-liiig  in  the 
minds  of  those  accui^tomcd  to  note  the  stately  bearing  of 
Elukbdh,  l)ut  the  evidence  seems  to  show  that  in  appearance 
he  wax  after  all  very  much  like  anybody  else,  and  if  hit  manners 
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were  at  litncs  absurd  those  who  flurrounded  him  were  not 

_   .    ,      on  their  Hide  nemarluhlefoTa  hiKhIv(t«velopetIsei»e 
Prob«bl«       ,  .         ,-     ,  ...  -    ■  -   -  , 

e««tM         "'  '^"^  ridiculous.     Much  more  vital  to  minntcTs  and 

of  Ut  l«M    politidiiDK  who  took    thcniKclvcs  senoasly  <na  the 

at  popu-      proinpiiiude  with  which  the  new  king  showed  how 

^'        fsT  aiKiri  were  his    puiple's   syminthiai   and    hi) 

own,     His  cxtioordinary  theories  of  monaichy.  or  rather,  for 

atuiract  theory  i^  a  ^mall  matter,  hix  consistent  appttcation  of 

ibem  to  his  circumstances  in  England,  alarmed  his  subjects  as 

much  as  the  incomprehcnKible  moti^'cs  o<f  his  policy  puuled 

and  ajinoycd   them.    A  generation   which   remembered  the 

Armada  did  not  care  to  ■six  a  new  reign  begun  by  a  relaxation 

of  the  penal  laws  against  Catholics  ;  a  nation  awakening  to  a 

new  sense  of  its  political  power  did  not  enjoy  James's  famous 

parallel  between  ihc  blasphemy  of  man  in  disi>uiing  what  God 

can  do  and  the  blasphemy  of  a  subject  in  disputing  what  his 

king  can  do.     h  is  always  faint  praise  and  sometimes  seeroa 

10  amounl  to  a  condemnation  to  Kiy  that  whatever  the  resutts 

uf  a  man's  actions  his  intentions  were  certainly  excellent. 

James  I.  was  neither  a  knave  nor  in  the  ordinary  seme  a  fool, 

and  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  he  meant  to  go^-crn 

England  as  well  a.i  he  could  :  but  his  belief  that  the  country 

should  be  ruled  for  her  good  according  to  the  views  of  James 

Stuart  and  in  opposition  to  her  own  was  as  latal  as 
trnci         '^"^   Vti.ivery  or   stupidity   could    liave   been.     His 

pn^scd  policy  was  sometimes  admirable,  but  it  had 
the  incurable  defect  of  bearing  no  relation  to  the  given  fads. 
When  he  urged  the  complete  legislative  union  of  England  and 
Scotland  the  eommerrial  jealousy  and  national  {nejudice  of  the 
Commons  wrecked  his  scheme  almost  as  completely  ai  their 
self-iniere>l  and  love  uf  lilterly  ruined  hi.s  pbn  for  arbitrary 

taxation.  And  when  above  all  he  proposed  to  ease 
lanUm'    ^"^  coiiscJenees  of  Catholics  yet  maintait]  against  the 

Protestant  Nonconformists  every  ceremonial  of  the 
Established  Church,  he  was  tilting  full  against  the  truest 
in>iinct  as  well  as  the  fiercest  jwejiwlice  of  a  majority  of  the 
people.  It  was  an  attempt  to  crush,  in  vague  pursuit  of  an 
impossible  ideal,  tiie  force  which  was  to  prove  iisctf  (or  =  time 
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AttMkon  the  Mronge»t  dement  in  English  life.  James  Stuan 
Fnriua-  in  the  coutsc  of  nil  unlucky  career  committed  no 
'•"'■  mort;  ill-advised  action  than  his  dccUration  of  war 

against  the  Puritan  form  of  religion. 

Unrortunntct)'  but  not  unnaturally  the  Kngli.th  Piiriianft 
were  by  no  in<:iui«  jwejMircd  to  ftnA  un  enemy  in  the  nevr 
monarch.  The  small  section  of  the  Independents  indued, 
(liscipIeK  of  Brown  and  Harrow,  who  asserted  the  it([lii  of  every 
congregation  to  govern  itself,  can  scarcely  have  expected  in 
Hep**  ^^'^  «'vcntecrHh  century  to  be  col ntenii need  liy  any 

of  tha        king  whate\'er.     But  tho  Presbyterians  hoped  if  not 
'"■^r-      for  open    favour  at   lentt  for  extended  t«l<;Tation. 
**■      Tlieir  views  upon  chuich  (;ovenimcnt,  which  with 
a  certain  austerity  in  conduct  and  worship  wltc  what  really 
divided  them  from  the  mass  of  their  Anglican  countrymen, 
came  to  ihcm  as  an  inheritance  from  Calvin.     And  Scotknd, 
where  James  had  been  bom  and  exlucaicd,  was  the  very  home 
of  Calvinism ;  it  n-as  the  land   which   had   produced  John 
Knox  and  Andrew  Mdrille.  the  land  where  tu  the  ma.v(  of 
the  nation   bishops  seemed    to  W  the  very  ministers  of  the 
evil  one  .ind  government  by  assemblies  and  synods  the  only 
possible  system  Eor  a  holy  church.     When  however  the  ex- 
treme l^ritans  inferred  from  this  that  bctici  time  mu«  come 
they  argued  without  a  knowledge  of  James'*  mental  attitude.  He 
I mt  t  keen  theologian,  and  so  far  as  dogma  went  a  Calvinist  ; 
Fbut  much  stronger  than  these  convictions  was  the  dread  of 
I'rcsbyterianism  as  a  political  force  which  he  owed  to  the 
combination  of  his  absolutist  theories  and  his  actual  experience 
when  reigning  in  Scotland,     'No  bishop,  no  king,' 
bnnM'«      „j,,  iin  well-known  adage,  and  the  Nonconformists 
1  jjotUnd.    ™'S''t  *■*'!  'i"^'-'  taken  warning  froin  the  (act  tliat 
the  Scottish  General  Assembly  and  the  Lords  of  the 
Congregation  who  had  been  dominant  e^-er  since  Elixabeth's 
treaty  with  them  in  1560  were  displaced  by  James  shortly 
Jbre  Iter  dntth,  aru)  q>incopBcy  again  establi.ihed  in  Scot* 
I'rcsbyteriantsnv,  regarding  its  pastors  as  pre-cminenllyj 
uanlians  ol  morals  and  heiKe  as  rightl)'  supreme  over  aD 
Consorled  nearly  as  ill  with  the  Stuart  conception  of  no 
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:  did  that  theory  of  the  Indqxiniiciits  which  admitted  no 
Authority  above  ■  nun's  own  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 
A  vi'iM  historian  suggestn  thai  Jain«s'»  dicad  of  seeing  IVcsby- 
temnism  established  in  bis  new  kingdom  was  wholly  gratuitous, 
since  uf  all  isnhly  syxicnu  this  is  the  one  least  congenial  to 
the  temper  of  Englishmen  ;  )-et  remembering  the  strange 
things  to  which  our  ancestors  did  submit  in  the  course  oi  the 
next  half-centur)'  we  must  admit  that  James's  mistake  was  one 
into  which  many  a  more  practical  statesman  might  have  fallen. 

But  the  danger  of  his  policy  lay  in  the  steady  in- 
Ea^fsnd  *  '^'^^'^  throughout  the  trounlr)'  of  those  who,  thotigh 

neither  I'resbytetians  nor  Indi-pcndcnis,  fL-ll  a  certain 
sympathy  wfith  both,  and  were  anything  bui  vtliole- hearted 
supporters  of  the  Establishment.  The  righieousitess  of  an 
austere  life,  the  need  for  a  jterfert  sincerity  which  would 
exclude  nearly  all  social  or  religious  ceremony,  the  supremacy 
of  the  indiviJunl  conscience-  thcitc  ideas  were  steadily  gaining 
ground  in  the  Bngland  of  James  I.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
beginning  of  this  reign  saw  the  publication  of  that  aulhoritcd  \ 
version  of  the  Scriptures  which  was  soon  to  bwxime  the 
dearest  possi.-ssion  of  evct)'  middle-class  household,  and  saw 

also  the  first  protect  c^cf  raised  by  a  House  of 
Hkmpton  Commons  against  the  transaction  of  business  on 
foroaoo    "  "  ^""daj'.     In  the  famous  Hampton  Court  Con-  I 

fennire  wf    1(104   the    I'uritan.t,  when   their   purely 
Calvinisiic  Ijmbcth  Articles  had  betn  successfully  opposed 
by  the  bishoiM,  aiked  only  that  they  might  as  ministers  ofl 
the  Church  omit  certain  ceremonies  which  went  against  their  1 

conscience.     And  though  James,  whose  wraih  had  ' 
dMi^M^     been  roused  by  the  mere  mention  of  a  I'rcsbytcr, 

refused  the  pka  with  acrimony,  Turliinnent  was  in 
fuvouT  of  granting  it,  and  alluded  to  the  lois  involved  in  ibc  I 
exclusion  uf  so  many  worthy  men  from  the  Church.     James] 
and  Archbi.tliop  Bancroft  replied  by  a  hot  j>crsecution  of  all 

clerg)*  who  refused  subscription  to  a  *ingtc  .Article, 
7ar*«ou-      ^f,d  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  dcprivtti  as  many  , 
Porlunl^*  ^*  '""^^  hundred  of  their  livings ;  but  the  final  cott- ! 

scijuence  wAii   tlwii   even  in  the  face  of  the  later 
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panic  against  the  Catholics  Parliament  u-as  eager  to  restrict 
Uic  |)Ower  uf  the  L-ccJesia^tical  courts.  Determined  su)>|>ort  of 
iionconroimily  against  the  Church  did  not  come  yet,  and  the 
latter  years  or  James's  reign  were  a  period  or  comparative 
religious  tranquillity.  Vet  there  were  seeds  of  discord,  for 
while  I^ud  ax  Dean  of  (HouoeHier  waa  deeply  tncrdsed  about 
the  positiot)  of  his  communion  table,  there  were  certain  ma|;is- 
tiates  in  l^ncasliirc  strongly  bent  upon  putting  down  Sunday 

iCS. 

The  ecclesiastical  system  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
J^  wa*  by  no  means  so  objectionable  to  James  as  the 

CttboUe*.  "lore  democratic  fonns  of  religion  which  were 
grouped  logelher  under  the  name  of  Puritanism. 
The  principle  of  authority  was  sufficiently  well  recognised  in 
the  communion  of  the  ancient  Church  to  satiny  the  moM  auto- 
cratic of  kings.  Morcoier  the  English  Caiholtct, 
*"•*'  who  indulged   from  different  reasons  in  hopes  of 

t«Uruo«  tilt:'^''''n  similar  to  those  cherislied  by  the  Puritans, 
had  entered  into  negotiations  with  James  in  the 
years  prece<ling  his  accession,  piaciically  offering  him  their 
support  in  cKchange  for  a  pk-dge  of  favours  in  iIk  future. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  was  natural  for  the  king,  who  to 
do  him  justice  liad  none  of  the  tastes  of  an  inquisitor,  to  bt^in 
by  u  relaxation  of  some  of  Klixabeth's  severe  lawa  against 
recusants,  thus  adding  as  he  thought  a  bulwark  to  his  throne 
and  advancing  a  step  towards  his  ideal  of  s|ii-culativi,:  tolerance 
beneath  a  strict  outward  conformity.  But  England  had 
changed  much  since  Ivlixabclh  in  the  early  ^-cars 
of  ht.-r  ri-ign  had  attcm[>ted  sonictliiiig  of  the  same 
kind.  1'lut  curious  belief  in  the  irrcdoenuiblc  wickedncM  of 
Kuniiin  Catholicism  or  of  any  compromiM;  with  it  which  waa 
90  charaeteiisiic  of  Englisli  l*uritanism  at  its  nnith, 
fte^r''  »"d  of  which  traces  arc  stilt  lobe  found  among  us-- 
thii  had  grown  steadily  up  side  by  side  with  ttie 
dread  of  the  old  religion  as  a  political  force  which  Philip  of 
Spain  had  firmly  though  tminleniionally  impressed  upon  llie 
national  mind.  Junes  was  after  all  the  son  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  a  fact  tlut  gave  colour  to  fcara  of  an  evil  influeni<e  U|>on 
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him ;  and  Ibc  coiitcidcncc  of  hts  inodifiatioa  of  ihe  law  wUh 
his  peace  ne^Eotialions  in  Spnin  and  his  petultnt  vitupcmion 
of  the  revolted  Ncihcrbndcrs  incritabl)  conAmti-d  ibe  general 
conviction  of  the  danger  of  concewion.    I'he  hirliamcflt  of 
1604  firmly  demanded  the  reimposition  of  all  the  penaltio 
lor  Cathc^ks  which  the  royal  aiilbority  had  renKn-cd.     One 
or  tua  events  however  had  meanwhile  prov-ed  (u  the  king's 
>hrewd  niiiHl,  not  perhaps  that  his  policy  was  wrong,  but  that 
the  (acts  were  other  than  be  had  supposed.     Hi»  primary  dis- 
covery was  that  he  had  to  meet  no  serious  opposition  lu  hts 
OLTUination  of  the  throne,  and  iliat  Rot>ert  Cecil,  the  most 
influcniial  among  English  statesmen,  was  ready  10 
mUo*      givehim  rulUu|>pon.    'UVllnoi  need  the  Catholics 
now,'  was  James's  lucid  expreasion  of  opinion  when 
he  discovered  that  to  the  ma^s  of  Englishmen  there  seemed 
no  choice  lietween  him^lC  and  anarchy,  and  on  the  excellent 
principle  of  ginng  nothing  for  nothing  he  resigned  himi^lf  to 
abandon  his  scheme  of  partial  toleration.    Xloteover,  an  un- 
fortunate rumour  had  begun  to  spread  through  Ivuropc  to  the 
effect  tliai  tlie  new  King  of  England  wai  about  to  becomi-  an 
actual  convert  to  Rome,  and  James  was  able  to  sec  that  under 
such  circumstant-ex  favour  lu  (i'aiholicK  was  far  mote  likely 
to  undermine  his  throne  than  to  secure  it.     He  proceeded 
therefore  to  clear  his  character  in  a  tnnnner  xati^actorj'  to  the 
{"arliamcni  and  the  bishops,  (hough  unpleasant  for  (hose  who 
had  been  hoping  for  a  free  exercise  of  their  rcli){ion.     Over 
five  thousand  jx^rsons  were  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  so  con- 
victed of  recusancy,  and  of  ihciic  more  than  u  hundred  paid 
the  full  penalty.    Owing  indeed  to  the  itidiwcretion  of  txrtain 
bold  spirits  among  the  Catholics,  the  king's  change  of  front 
won  foi  him  the  only  season  of  popularity,  except  the  one 
immediately  following  his  aocctsioii,  which  he  ever  enjoyed 
in   England.     1'be  plot  conceived  by  the  priest 
VVatirf>n  for  seizing  Janwa's  person,  and  Cobham'i 
scheme,  in  which  Raleigh  was  unhappily  implicated, 
for  placing  the  king's  couxin  Arabella  Stuart  on  (he  throne, 
hod  been  too  obviously   personal   and  divorced  from  any 
genuine  sentiment  to  create  widespread  alarm.     Hut  the  Uun- 
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powder  Plot  of  1604  was  a  more  serious  affair,  and 
ntSva-  j[  served  James  excellently  well  during  ihc  panic 
j^  which  followed  by  allowing  him  to  appear  as  pecu- 

liarly the  object  of  Catholic  machinations.  The 
destructive  enterprijies  which  men  underukc  for  the  sake  of 
a  cause  are  commonly  much  more  ambitious  than  those  they 
enter  u|>on  for  niereN  primie  ends ;  and  ('atesby,  who  would 
seem  to  have  bcvn  really  nnimntcd  by  .1  righteous  indignation 
on  behall*  of  his  brothers  in  the  faith,  conceived  no  less  a 
scheme  than  the  deittruction  of  King  and  Parliament  at  a  blow. 
But  others  whom  he  wa^  oblifjed  to  admit  to  his  counsels 
wl-tl-  troubled  by  the  scruple,  so  fatal  to  conspirators,  al>ou( 
confounding  the  jtiM  with  the  unju.tl,  the  Catholic  lords  with 
the  Protestant,  and  the  tragedy  turned  into  a  burlesque  with 
the  discovery  of  Fawkc»  and  hi:i  unli^-hted  gunpowder  in  the 
cellar.  Tragedy  L-nough,  however,  for  the  Catholics,  came 
afterwards  in  the  evecution  of  the  conspirators  and  the  fierce 
new  laws  passed  against  all  of  their  faith.  The  lest  of  talcing 
ihe  sacrament  from  a  Protestant  minister  was  now  getMrally 
inipOM-d  1  no  recusant  was  allowed  to  come  within 

P*iueft-      [,.,]   yaxVii,  of   I^jndon    except  upon   somt:   iiKcilic 
tlon  «t  tbt  ■     ,  v     ■  ,  .        ^  •, 

Catholl«*     •-■'"'^nd  of  busmess,  or  to  Ijc  more  than  five  miles 

from  hi»  home  ;  the  refusal  of  the  »sth  of  ^illcgiance, 

which  denied  the  papal  power  to  depose  the  king,  involved 

the  penalties  of  I'rarmunire.     A  wave  of  loyally  ran  through 

the  country.     The  (Jonimons  >-oied  a  liberal  supply,  with  warm 

expresiiions  of  rwpcii.    Convot-aiion  publicly  proclaimed  the 

acied  duty  of  pa&sivc  obedience  to  existing  authorities,  a 

loclnne,  however,  which  James  with  his  usual  futile  accuracy 

lared  to  \yt  unienablc  as  it  stood,  since  it  drew  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  rightful  sovereign  and  any  pretender  who 
might  xeiic  his  crown. 

It  would  have  l>een  well  for  Jamet  if,  instead  of  troubling 
to  regulate  the  demonstrations  of  his  friends,  he  had  used  his 
temporary  ddvuiitage  to  conciliate  some  of  tliose  who  were, 
if  not  his  enemies,  at  least  the  opponents  of  his  monarchical 
theory.  It  has  oflen  l)een  suggested  that  thi»  lung,  encouraged 
by  the  fulsome  subservience  of  a  minoniy,  could  not  reason- 
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tAAy  \\VK  been  expected  lo  realise  how  independent  a  tone  the 
nation  which  )iad  bowed  down  before  Hcnn'  VIII.  and  adored 
Elioibclh  was  [irc-paicd  to  take  with  Elizabeth's  siKcesaor- 
Yet  if  it  is  the  penalty  proper  to  royalty  that  iiH  mistakes  must 
be  reckoned  as  crim»,  no  palliation  can  be  found  for  James's 
guilt ;  for  rruni  the  very  bt^inning  lie  had  warning  enough  as 
to  the  position  the  seventeenth  century  was  dctctminod  to 
nccure  for  the  law,  the  ministers;,  and  abore  all  for  ihu  I'arlia- 
ment.  The  gravest  rcmonsiranocs  were  called  foilb 
slfBi  of  ^.  jaincg^  cxeeulioo  without  trial  of  a  pickpocket 
during  his  progren  to  London,  which  douUkss 
seemed  to  him  no  worse  than  many  acts  of  his  pre- 
deoesttors.  Cedl,  though  a  faithful  minister  of  the  Crown,  was 
not  a  subservient  one ;  in  foreign  politics  he  insisted  upoa  « 
continuance  of  the  alliance  with  the  Netherlands,  in  domestic 
affairs  one  of  his  chief  concerns  was  to  keep  down  the  royal 
expenditure.  James's  vcf>*  first  Parliament,  in  its  growing 
tense  of  authority  and  corporate  unity,  asserted  its  right  as 
against  the  king  to  decide  upon  the  fitness  of  any  member  to 
take  his  seat ;  and  <luring  its  deliberations  it  took  occasion  (o 
inform  him  that  no  King  of  England  had  the  |>ower  to  change 
religioiui  or  temporal  law  without  the  consent  of  the  Lords  at>d 
Commons  in  Parliament  assembled. 

tJnoMuti-  '"  ''"^*^  ^^  ^  nation  so  plainly  possessed  of  its  own 
tuUonal  *iew  of  govi-rnmcni,  Jamt.^  I,  could  find  no  better 
koUon  counsel  than  to  make  a  deliberate  attack  upon  the 
*"*"■  right  dear  to  every  Englishman's  heart  — the  right  of 
self- taxation.  In  1606,  finding  hJK  trea-sury  empty,  the  king 
piocecdcd  to  place  extra  duties  upon  certain  articles  of  import 
and  export;  and  when  a  merchant  named  Bate 
resisted  llie  imposition,  James  actually  obtained  from 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  the  decinon  that  in  adding 
to  the  customs  an  he  pleased  the  king  was  within  (he  limits  of 
his  prerogative.  Here  at  once  brought  dc-arly  forward  was  the 
point  upon  which  the  struggle  with  the  Stuarts  was  more  espe- 
cially to  turn.  Taxation  of  any  kind  without  parliamentary 
consent  was  prohibited  clearly  enough  by  numerous  laws,  but 
was  it  or  was  it  not  within  the  royal  powers  10  dispense  with 
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those  laws?  Jiimv!!,  supponed  unronunatcly  by  most  of  the 
lawyer*,  contended  that  it  wns ;  the  mnjorily  of  the  nation  was 
very  lirmly  of  opinio"  that  il  was  not.  The  mailer  could  only 
be  decided  if  one  party  gnvc  up  M  conviction,  and  that  was 
Impotl-  ^°^  '"  ^  within  tlie  reign  of  James  I.  For  some 
tion*  ud  ycais  after  1606  impositions  were  laid  on  diflL-rcnt 
pTMlHna'  attickH  of  commerce  by  u  series  of  toyAl  prodnma- 
**""•■  lions,  and  this  form  of  legislation  cororDcndcd  itself 
so  warmly  to  the  kinf^'s  mind  that  during  the  same  |)eriod 
various  new  offences  were  created  and  new  penalties  attached 
to  ihcm  by  the  same  expeditious  method.  Unluckily  howc^'er 
for  Junes'^  [Mslicy,  his  illegal  resources  did  not  auificc  to  supply 
bis  financial  needs,  and  in  1610  he  wa.t  obliged  lo  summon 
another  I'ailiament  His  somewhat  guileless  precaution  of 
forbidding  this  assembly  to  touch  upon  ihequestioti  of  imposl- 
fwlU-  ^*OT\ii  availed  him  h'ttle,  for  its  first  proceeding  was 
sntarr  to  protest  violently  t^airut  the  laying  on  of  duties 
Vft^-  without  Parliamentary  consent  and  against  the  whok- 
system  of  prodamn  lions.  And  its  next  demand,  still 
more  unpalatable  to  James,  was  that  deprived  Puritan  ministi-rs 
diould  be  allowed  to  preach  and  the  powers  of  the  High  (.'om- 
mission  court  be  Umitcd  by  statute.  Tliere  b  little  sign  that 
the  king's  self-confidence  was  as  yet  in  any  degree  shaken,  and 
he  had  no  idea  of  acceding  to  these  demands.  But,  having 
in  the  meantime  learned  from  the  conscientious  and  able  Uwyer 
Coke  that  in  the  matter  of  proclamations  Ic^l  opinion  vm 
against  him,  he  wnx  willing  lo  make  a  virtue  of  wliat  might 
prove  to  be  a  necessity,  and  undertake  for  a  consideration  to 
tune  no  more.  The  painsUking  Cecil,  now  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
drew  up  an  agreement  known  as  the  (ireat  Contract,  by  which 
James  was  to  make  certain  promises  and  give  up  certain  imti- 
C)uaied  feudal  dues  in  exchange  for  a  substantial  grant.  But 
the  scheme  was  wtvckcd  on  the  |H'rcc!ption  of  the  Commons 
that  with  hii  treasury  once  full  the  king  would  have  no  motive 
in  holding  to  his  undertaking,  and  when  meagre  Mipplics  bad 
been  giiren  the  assembly  was  dissolved  in  general  irntaiion 
and  di«gutt. 

Three  yean  later  il  proved  still  more  impossible  to  find  any 
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comnvon  ground  of  agreement,  fw  in  the  meantime  Salisbury 
had  died,  and  the  gencnl  public  had  had  Itnte  to  rcadise  wfai 
grave  issues  were  ai  stake.  James  dmuIc  up  his  mind  to  he 
done  once  for  all  »itU  ihit  plague  of  i<arliamcnt.s  rule  witboui 
them,  and  raise  money  an  best  he  could  Doubtless  be  per- 
BSted  in  )>e)ievin};  thai  a  little  firmness  would  bring  back  the 
same  stale  oi  things  as  bad  existed  under  licnrj-  VIIL,  who 
scarcely  knew  wlwl  it  nrw  to  meet  a  rial  rt-fusal  of  su|>j>ly  from 
his  Commons,  and  could  generally  have  money  frimi  the 
wealthy  for  the  asking.  Ik-tvecn  ibi^  and  i&ai  no 
I'aiUamvni  came  together,  and  the  imuwdiale  nece:*- 
sttics  ol  the  Crown  were  provided  for  1>y  benevo- 
lences, by  arbitrary  fines,  by  a  Uvish  creation  of 
peerages,  b)-  feudal  ex«clioi\K ;  devices  diiunii-ned 
from  the  middle  aj{es,  others  invented  ro«  the  king's  special 
convenience.  'ITicse  seven  years  were  fertile  of  signifkant 
evenU  which  marked  out  the  character  of  the  struggle  to  come 
^L^M.,  and  of  some  of  its  greater  results.  In  1616  Sir 
«ut  Hdward  Coke,  who  had  alone  persisted  in  disput- 

•vmu  of    ing  ihe  king's  new  claim  to  overrule  legal  decisions 
tlwtiB*.     ji,  jij  mailers  relating  to  his  prerogative,  «ras  dis- 
missed  from  the  council  and  deprived  of  his  position  :is  Chief 
Justice.     His  place  in  the  royal  counsels  was  taken  by  Sir 
I-rancis  Bacwi,  chanoellot  in  1618,  who  was  better  prcpaied  lo 
win  advancement  by  subservience :  a  tnmic  illustration  of  ilie 
impotence  of  a  giant  intellect  to  preserve  a  man  from  the 
pettiest  of  human  weaknesses,     l-'our  meniltoTs  of  the  recent 
i'ailiameni,  considered  to  have  been  overbold,  spent  ion»e^^ 
months  of  this  iieriod  in  the  Tower.     Ccruin  followen  of  Junc«^| 
aivdliis  son  Charles  rose  in  power  and  distinction  with  a  rapidity 
which  recalled  the  worthless  Uvourites  of  mcdia:«l  time* ; 
young  Roben  Cart  became  Viscount  Rochester  and  Earl  of 
Somerset  before  lie  ended  his  career  in  disgrace ;  the  ambition 
of  Geoirge  Villiers,   Ihike  of  Buckingham,  was  .laiisfied  with 
nothing  less  than  social  supicma.  y  and  a  leading  pan  in  a&irs  ^ 
of  sUlc.     Thus  war  had  Iwcn  declared  upon  the  mdcpindedce  ^ 
at  once  of  the  judicial  and  legislative  powers,  and  any  national 
control  over  the  cieeutiw   had  been   definitely  repudiated.  ^ 
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Meanwhile  those  whose  political  energy  cuuld  tind  r<ouulk-t 

at  home  and  those-  who  could  not  live  under  Anglican  lulu 

wcri:  lesvini;  England  for  the  new  world  across  Hit  sea.    'ITic 

first   pctniaiKtU  iiciilenient   in   \'iri{inia   had   been 

TbtArii     inajein  1607,  and  colonifttb  now  went  out  in  a  steady 
Am«ncftD  ,    '  L       1.    ^  '11- 

,^„        !.trcam.     In   t6io  ihe   Afay/lantr  set  itail  waii  its 

lan<l  of  |)ilf;rmi&  bent  on  woriibipping  as  they  |<leaa<,-d, 
who  were  lu  found  the-  I'uriun  N'cw  KngUn<I  in  c^.iicni  North 
America. 

Koreign  politics,  to  which  James  soon  ticgjui  to 
^g^£^      look  for  help  in  the  content  agi)in»l  l'arli;inicntar> 

control,  unkindly  developed  insteiad  into  the  greatest 

emtmna-tsnient  )ii:i  i^m-einiuenl  had  to  face.     In  tlie  cbsh  of 

contending  hopes  and  fCNrs  which  preceded  the  'I'hiity  \'ears' 

U'ar,  ICurugn:  did  not  indeed  offer  a  suttahlc  field   fur  the 

activity  of  a  diplomatist  whoxe  conlidence  in  hi»  uwii  methods 

waA  nei-er  in  the  least  diminished  by  their  consistent  failure. 

Ever  since  the  great  movement  of  the  sixteenth  century  had 

strengthened  national  rivalry  with  the  mighty  force  of  religious 

hatred,  the  powers  of  the  continent  when  not  at  war 
Hats  M 
■gag^f^      had  faced  one  anotlier  in  wliat  ut  licsl  was  a  very 

wntchful  neutrality.  Ilctween  1614  and  161S  it 
grew  startlingly  clear  that  this  neutrality  must  soon  end  in  a 
new  appeal  to  arms.  The  great  Catholic  power  of  Austria, 
ruled  by  the  Hapsburg  Emperor,  was  thrcatcninj^  all  Protestant 
(iemiany  ;  and,  with  Sjuin  under  another  branch  uf  the  same 
nity,  neither  France,  where  politics  were  generally  stronger 
'  than  religion,  nor  the  PiotcMants  of  England  could  stand  aside 
with  u-^iuanimily  while  the  old  religion  spread  victorious  over 
oeniral  Eun>i>e.  So  long  at  Salisbury  lived  he  kept  Engbnd 
as  far  as  possible  on  the  safe  traditional  lines  oi  friendship 
with  the  Netherlands  and  a  son  of  tentative  alliance  with 
Fnmce,  a  iwlicy  which,  if  it  did  not  Ie3<l  tu  anything  in  par- 
ticuljiT  now  llul  the  war  with  Spain  was  eiidetl,  wnx  at  least 
certain  to  meet  with  the  a[)j)roval  of  the  nation.      King  James 

however  was  characteristically  inclined  to  pride 
\jnrt     ^'»*<^f  upon  a  diplonuic)-  which  rm«  Kuperior  to 

obvious  mcthodt  and  vulgar  considcnuions.      His 
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plan  of  dealing  vrith  the  HspsbuT);  duniinntion  wa&  not  to 
oppose  bui  to  ally  himself  u-iih  the  SpoiiUI)  Court,  and  the 
position  M'hkh  under  Elixalieth  the  counir)-  had  only  won  by 
luird  lighting  was  now  to  be  secured  for  her  by  the  skilful 
arguments  and  moral  Kuasion  of  her  enlightened  monarch. 
This,  like  so  many  Stuart  schemes,  would  ha^-e  succeeded 
adminbly  hiid  it  not  been  required  to  adapt  itself  to  ocnain 

Pnpoiiili  '■•'iiy'"8  f»<^'s-  J«ine*  proposed  to  marry  his  boo. 
for  ■  Charles  to  a  Spanish  princess,  and  in   return 

BjnnUh      i;x|>ecied  financial  aJui^Ul^ce  as  against  his  subjects 
»>     »g»,    ^i^j  general  political  compliance  frcini  this  still  tnighly 
monarch)'.     He  forgot  in  the  liisl  place  that  titc  opiKKJunn 
in  KriglaiKl  to  (he  contemplated  marriage  would  make  his  ohq 
situation  considerably  more  difficult  than  Itcforc,  and  in 
second  i>lacc  thai  the  obvious  course  for  Spsiin  was  to  carry 
the  matrimonial  negotiations,  get  all  she  could  out  of  James'a 
ffiend^^hip,  and  jei  arrange  het  European  aHairs  exactly  as  she 
chose.    It  was  during  this  period  that  the  pressure  of  th< 
Spanish  ambaxKador  led  to   tlie  disgraceful  tacrilke  of  Si 
Walter  Raleigh,  who  was  released  from  prison  in  1616  to  sedc 
for  a  gold  mine  on  the  Orinoco,  and  executed,  when  he  hilod, 
to  atone  for  ihe  in&ult  which  James  himself  had  thus  allowed 
him  to  offer  S|jain.     It  slill  remained  lo  be  seen  what  James's 
tubjectx  were  to  gain  by  the  new  alliance. 

In  161$  England  was  drawn  into  more  direct 
connection  with  European  affairs  by  the  incident  of 
Bohemia  and  the  I'alalinaie,  an  incident  which 
mismanagement  of  James  undoubtedly  liclped 
develop  into  the  'lliirty  Vcars'  ^Var.  On  the  accession 
)'oung  l-'crdin;ind  lo  the  Empire  and,  among  his  otiier 
dominions,  to  the  throne  of  lluliemia,  the  nobles  of  that 
country  refused  to  recognise  him,  and  elected  Krcderiek, 
Elector  Palatine,  lo  rule  over  them.  'Jliis  prince 
rvgarded  as  tlie  champion  of  rroiustanlism  in  Cennatiy,  ani 
under  Sidisbuiy's  influence  he  liad  been  selected  as  tl 
husband  of  James's  daughter  Eliubcth.  It  was  therefo 
natural  that  both  the  Bohemians  in  electing  him  and  I'redericlc! 
in  accepting  their  election  should  look  lo  hi*  I'uther-tn-law'i 
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Protestani  realm  for  help  in  the  atru^iglc  with  the  Empire 
which  must  inevitably  follow.  But  jAtnrs,  with  the  best 
intentions  in  the  «'orId,  was  littally  misled  by  his  keen  eye  for 
detail ;  he  was  pennancntty  inca]Mtblc  of  seeing  the  vrood  for 
the  tiee*.  To  him  there  were  two  tjueitions  involved  in  thi* 
plainly  approaching  Miuggic  between  1-Vcdcrick  and  the 
Emperor  :  the  first  vtos  the  Rlector's  riylil  to  Hoheniia,  whith 
James  with  his  theory  of  monarchy  could  not  admit  ;  the 
second  was  his  right  to  liis  owti  dominion,  whicli  to  James 
u|>{)cared  «»  indi.spu table  that  no  temptation  would  lead  the 
Emperor  to  Ljuosiion  it.  Hut  the  pnicliml  sense  of  everjbody 
else  i>crrdwd  lliiU  these  two  r|ue3tion!>  wltc  made  one  by  the 
certainty  that  if  l-'crdinand  once  took  up  ^krms  he  would  not 
stop  his  soldient  »hori  at  the  Bohemian  boundary ;  the  other 
('atholic  powers  would  eagerly  join  him,  and  the  reformed 
religion  would  he  exposed  to  one  of  the  most  serious  attacks  it 
had  yet  had  to  encounter.  This  indvecl,  while  James  was  still 
negotiating,  jiersuading,  proving  to  liii^  own  suliifnction  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  could  happen,  was  exactly  what  took  place. 
The  litnpetor,  the  Spanish  king,  and  the  Catholic  league 
united  to  expel  Ktederick  from  the  falatinate  a.t  well  as  fioni 
Bohemia,  and  all  Europe  was  soon  ablaxe.  James  had 
weakened  instead  of  strengthening  his  position  l)oth  abroad 
and  At  home,  and  he  had  no  intelligible  explanation  to  offer  of 
his  failure,  t-or  tbe  moment  he  felt,  wondering  no  doubt  M 
human  pervx'rsily,  that  he  must  concede  something 
to  the  general  expectation.  He  announced  his  in- 
tention of  asMBiing  l-'tcderick  with  an  armed  force, 
and  in  i63l  culled  together  a  I'ailiament  to  consider  the 
question  of  supi>hes. 

In  this  assembly  there  was  much  generous  indignaiion 
expressed  at  the  aggressive  action  of  the  Otholic  powers  :  an 
indigmtti<m  probaUy  founded  upon  an  instinctive  reluctance 
tu  dcst.'ri  ihe  policy  which  had  won  Kngbnd  her  greatest 
triumphs,  but  fed  also  by  the  spL-ctacle  of  Spain  once  more 
threatening  the  Iayk  Countries.  Whether,  however,  any  purpoie 
would  now  have  been  served  by  the  declaration  of  war  against 
the  Sponiards  which  the  Cooiruons  seemed  to  desire  may  well 
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be  doubled,  aliliough  ihc  accompanying  protest  agauiu  James'i 
perNiMcncx.-  iit  (he  mumBgc  project  was  very  fully  juitifii 
Uui  the  Huuhcs  cGn^inly  showed  at  the  same  time  ihul  there 
were  maitcTs  wliich  lay  nearer  thdr  hearts  than  Ihc  alTairs  of 
j„  the  I>a1atiiut&    Their  diier  concern  was  plainly  to 

dmikiid       remedy  the  domestic  grievances  which    had    been 
^''  accurnu luting  durinjt    the   latl  seven  years. 

'***'  niincnt  among  these  was  the  sale  of  monopola 
a  galling  practice  to  which  James  had  reinened  in  his  need 
money.  This  was  i>ow  forbidden  by  a  new  Act  of  Parliament) 
while  the  chief  piinera  by  it  were  impeached.  Against  the 
{!<>neral  cnrruptiun  of  the  administration  the  Commons  could 
ynly  proceed  by  this  «ime  method  of  impeachment,  a  weapon 
which  had  long  been  laid  aside,  and  which  it  was  pan  of  thdr 
vigorous  policy  to  reossume.  The  object  of  attacic  was  the 
impMcli-  po"  Chancellor  Uacx}n,  now  \'iscount  St.  Albans, 
nent  of  who  confcMcd  hiin^lf  guilty  of  taking  bril>e&,  and 
lacon.  indeed  in  his  prostitution  of  justice  had  done  worse 
than  this  ;  for,  almost  incredible  at  it  i^  the  man  who  could 
produce  the  '  Novum  Organum  '  hndai  the  same  time  clung  so 
tenaciously  to  the  rewards  or  ollice  an  to  be  willing  to  acquiesce 
ill  every  caprice  of  an  sibitnuy  go^'cmmcnt.  The  source  of 
the  wotM  fbllieji  of  James's  administmiion  he  was  not,  for 
that  distinction  belonged  to  tlic  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  but 
Uitcon  MilTeccd  i:lt>misEa],  and  very  justly,  for  condescending  to 
he  Buckingham's  instrument. 

Pov«T  of  The  influence  which  as  James  fell  into  infirmity 

Snikiiig.     was  increasingly  exercised   by  that  splendid    and 
•""^  iimbilious  young  upstart  must  hare  been  a  soun 

^erioui  anxiety  to  those  really  ca|iable  of  reading  the 
the  times.    The  petty  tyranny,  the   illicit  patronage  foi 
which  he  was  rcnpon.iible,  though  bad  enough,  formed  scaicel 
so   ^rave  a   danj^er   as   the    licence    he    had   to    direct 
policy  of  the  govcmmenl,  and  his  security  under  the 
protection    from    public    criticism.       It    would    perhaps    b 
scarcely  fair  to  blame  Buckmgham  for  James's  inability,  cvei 
after  the  declaration  of  i6ai,  to  take  an  intelligible  line 
foreign  politics.      It  was  the  king's  own  |)olicy   to  dcmani 
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money  for  u  war  in  i'Vcderick's  inicresl  in  which  by  some 
means  Spain  was  Mill  to  be  En^land't  ally,  locxprir^-i  vehemcnl 
tnd^nation  at  the  Commons' request  that  the  Spanish  friend 
ship  might  he  abandnned,  Co  tnr  from  the  Statute  Book  their 
recorded  assertion  of  the  right  of  Parliament  to  discuss  any 
matter  whatever  aDw^iing  the  common  nclfarc.  But  it  was 
the  favourite  who  introduced  into  Prince  Charles's  mind  the 
■gi,  wild  idea  of  winning  glory  and  a  bride  together  by 

tonien  making  the  bestowal  of  his  hand  u\>on  the  Infanta 
P°^°''  conditional  on  the  restoration  of  the  Palatinate  to 
its  Elector.  Dunnt;  these  years,  immediati^ly  before  and 
after  Jnmes't  death  in  1615,  the  policy  of  Kngland  vus  in 
fact  directed  by  an  undisciplined  youth  and  a  brilliant  ad- 
venturer. 

In  1613  look  place  the  illadvised  visit  of  the  prince  and 
Buckingham  to  the  Court  of  Madrid,  where  Charles  fell  deeply 
in  love  with  the  Infanta,  fell  completely  out  acain,  and  mad« 
in  the  end  two  discoveries  about  the  policy  of  Spain  -lirti, 
that  Khe  did  not  in  the  least  desire  a  matrimonial  alllAnoe  with 
thf  House  of  Siuart ;  second,  that  she  could  not  if  she  would 
and  would  not  if  she  could  restore  the  Palatinate  out  of  regard 
for  Enghsh  susceptibilities.  In  1614  therefore  the  lottg 
hesitating  mind  of  James  was  made  up  for  him  by  the  indignant 
Charles,  and  a  definite  announcement  made  to  Parliament  of 
tn  approaching  war  with  Sjnain.  A  fe«  months  later  the 
wounded  vanity  of  the  heir  ap|>arent  had  driveji  him  into  a 
proposal  of  marriage  with  Henrietta  Maria  of  France,  and  the 
natioi]  consequently  into  t)ie  obviously  wise  policy  of  an 
<f^  alliance    with   that    country.     This  affair,  however, 

rrMuh  developed  in  a  manner  which  struck  once  for  nil 
"»"'''«•■  the  keynote  of  Charles's  reign.  ITie  wedding  took 
place;  but  Parliament,  whidi  had  adjourned,  could  not  be 
called  together  again  to  grant  supplies  for  the  proposed  vai, 
because  Charles,  havin^j  previously  undeit:iken  tliai  no  Catholic 
marriage  should  make  him  tolerate  in  England  the  praciioe  of 
his  wife's  religion,  had  now  given  a  pledge  to  l-'rance  tlini  «uch 
tolemtion  should  immediately  be  announced.  The  war,  since 
Buckingham  desired  war,  had  consequently  to  be  undertaken 
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without  the  nt-ccssiry  supplies  nnd  the  result  was  an  expcditti 

which  ended  in  complete  and  ruinous  failure. 

FolliM  «i         K»»«tl)'  ihe  Kimt-  kind  of  mad  policy  was  porsai 

CbulM      during  the  three  jrears  f<^lovrin|{  Charles's  ttccessjoi 

■Dd  Boek-  and  with  resiills  of  the  same  nature.     In  pursuit 

ingh«»,      ]>o]>u!aciiy  or  in  the  effort  to  restore  Ihcir  self-coiD-^ 

placency  Duckingham  and  the  new  kinj;  undertook  a  sencs  of  the 

most  da.thtn);  foreign  enterprises,  which  for  want  of  common 

ceru«  or  prudence  constvtently  ended  in  failure.    Ttiey  busied 

themselves  in   forming  great   Protestant  leagues  and   newr 

brought  them  to  light ;  ibey  secured  allie*  and  failed  them  ai 

the  critical  moment ;  they  sent  out  fleets  which  were  wrecked 

and  armies  which  returned  without  striking  a  i>low.     U'or&t  of 

nil,   they    neglected   the  proffered  friendship    of   the    great 

Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  was  prvpnrcd  to  unite  France  with 

Kn^'o'^^  against  Spain  and  to  make  lome  concessions  oh  to  his 

treatment  of  the  rebellious  French  Protestants,  but  who  did 

not  succeed  in  satinfying  the  sensitive  vanity  of  the  Duke  of 

Buckingham.     In  1&27  indeed,  the  year  before  Buckingham's 

assassination,  these  remarkable  politicians  declared  war  upon 

Wbt  with  ^'^  French  government,  thus  uniting  against  tltem 

both  for  the  moment  the  two  great  rivals  whom  Blizabcth 

Tnnei       had  played  off  one  ajiainst  the  other  for  thirty  )-ears. 

utdBpaia.  Fortunately,  however,  such    a   situation   could    not 

conceirably   Ite    maintained,   and  Charles,   left   to   his  own 

resources,  was  forced  hy  absolute  lack  of  funds  to  make  peace 

alt  round.     By  the  year  1630  the  nation  was  in  fact  no  longer 

in  the  mood  to  gram  Mipplies  for  war  with  France, 

war  with  S|Kiin,  war  with  Catholicism,  or  with  any- 

i)ody  or  anything  else.     It  had  become  clear  to 

Englishmen  that  the  danger  of  a  universal  monarchy  at  Madrid 

or  elsewhere  which  should  swallow  up  their  nationality  was 

not  now  the  one  against   which  they  had   to  guard.    The 

United   Provinces,  whose    political    condition    must   alvaya 

touch  England  clo-sely,  had  achieved  their  final  victory  against 

Spain ;  while  the  victories  of  Wallentlein  and  Tilly  and  the 

sorrows  of  the  North  Ccrmnn  Protewanis  had  not  after  all  very 

much  to  do  with  the  national  representatives  who  met  at  West- 
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mtniter.  The  net  result  of  Charles's  policy  had  been  to 
interest  them  «ry  keenly,  not  in  the  Kuropcan  balance  of 
power,  bui  in  tlie  proi>pecis  of  ICngli^h  domestic  govern- 
ment. 

ElTocu  of  Could  Buckingham  before  hi*  opportune  remova] 
Booking-  in  i6j8  have  been  kept  pcrmanenlly  at  the  l-'rt-nch 
bam' I  Court,  or  had  lii.t  eMcapadcK  not  involved  the 
peUey.  expenditure  of  a  great  deal  of  his  countT)'mcn'» 
money,  il  i.t  possible  that  tlieir  inference  would  have  been  less 
rapid  from  mismanagement  abroad  to  the  need  for  reform  at 
home.  The  nation's  lioiie*  irere  high  at  the  «cceuion  of 
(Charles  I.,  whose  quiet  reserve  and  dignified  bearing'  seemed 
lo  give  promise  of  all  the  itwuliarty  Anglo-Saxon  virtues.  But 
the  new  king  was  unshakably  attached  to  this  man  whow 
irresponsible  vanity  was  exactly  of  the  kind  to  rouse  fury  in  the 
fttern  politician.i  of  the  set'Cnteenih  century.  In  1615  Charles 
wu  greeted  with  a  burst  of  to)7i]ty ;  in  1618  he  was  forced  to 
sign  the  Petition  of  Ri^ht ;  and  the  inmicdiate  cause  of  ihe 
change  was,  together  with  his  pressing  need  for  money,  the 
diKproiwnionate  power  of  the  Duke  of  Rurkingham. 
Pwlla-  If'c  king's  first  Parliament  granted  him  supplies, 

manu  of  though  with  a  caution  which  wa»  natural  in  vi<:w  of 
CbMltcL  ,hc  character  of  the  administration;  but  that  of 
1636  Tefiiscd  altogether  to  provide  the  sums  neccssar)*  for  his 
military  enterprises  until  the  many  k^'^^'X^i^  which  King 
JamcK  had  failed  to  rcioody  should  be  redressed. 
Moreover,  going  straight  to  the  eSNential  points,  the 
Commons  denied  the  king's  right  to  raise  money,  as 
during  ilie  tait  year  he  )iad  done,  by  rojal  letters  instead  ol 
jiacliamentary  grant,  and  they  impeached  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham. In  Charles's  narrow  vision  there  were  probably  but  tu-o 
things  clear — the  necewity  of  protecting  his  friend  and  the  im- 
possibility of  resigning  Ihc  privilege  of  informal  exaction  which 
he  could  not  but  be  aware  that  his  ancestors  for  generations 
had  enjoyed.  He  replied  to  his  Parliament  by  a  dissolution, 
t^rabing  mone)  through  a  forced  loan,and  by  imprisoning  those 
who  refused  to  lend,  as  well  as  the  leaders  in  the  Buckingham 
impeachment.     But  forced  loant  .ire  a  feeble  Kup])ort  to  an 
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extra^'ftgant  treasury,  And  1617  was  tlw  year  in  which  Bucking- 
ham led  an  tll-KtnrTed  exprxlition  to  the  hie  or  Khc.  In  1618a 
Ihird  inrlianicni  lutl  10  be  cnlled,  whirh,  no  1cm  busincw-UlK 
than  its  predecessors,  offered  t  grant  in  nrtum  Tor  the  king^ 
acceptance  of  the  lamous  I'eiition  of  Right  By 
hi^  ver>'  letuctant  auent  Clurles  bound  him&df  to 
raise  no  more  monc)-  without  the  sanction  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  impriiton  no  man  except  .nccording  to  law,  and  to 
dij>conlinuc  for  ewt  the  practices  much  used  in  these  two 
years,  of  hilleting  soldierx  <)n  the  gteople  and  ofls^uing  coro- 
missloiis  for  the  use  of  martial  law  The  impcAchmcnl 
proceedings  against  Buckingham  u-en:  rerivnl  at  ihe  same 
time,  but  they  were  intetrupted  as  soon  as  pouiUc  by  a  pro- 
TOgatton,  for  the  king  was  anxious  to  nd  himself  of  an  atMmbly 
whose  «>iiduci  doubtless  struck  him  as  diitressingty  njuitnr- 
mindi-d  and  obstinaic.  He  thus  defended  Ituckingham  once 
more  from  thr  constitulionni  attack  of  his  countr)-men  ;  but 
even  a  kin^  cannot  stand  between  his  favourite  and  the  da^er 
of  a  secret  enemy.  Before  Parliament  met  again  at  the 
Danih  Dt  he^inning  of  1629  tin-  Duke  had  been  murdered 
Bncld&K-  while  embarking  his  troops  at  Portsmouth,  and  upon 
''■■"■  the  assassin,   Fclton,   nuny  a  hearty  blessing   had 

been  called  down  as  he  went  to  his  execution.  But  if  any  had 
hoped  that  Buckinghmn's  dt-aili  would  clear  the  way  for  a 
better  understanding  between  kini;  and  people  they  were 
doomed  to  disappointment.  iLxpcnditiire  hud  not  decreased ; 
Charles  had  collected  tonnage  and  poundage  on  his  own 
authority  ami  had  billeted  his  soldier*  on  peaceful  citixens ; 
Parliament  was  called  together  only  on  account  of  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  these  means  lo  meet  the  royal  necwuitict.  The 
Commons  began  by  the  most  stringent  inquiries  into  the 
manner  of  these  unlawful  exactions,  but  when  they  proceeded 
to  <lraw  up  condemnatory  resolutions  it  was  diseotercd  that 
the  kinji's  singularly  futile  policy  «as  to  prevent  these  from  being 
SeiDtu-  passed  hy  opportimc  .Kljournmeiil.  There  followed 
lion  of  ths  that  famous  scene  in  which  the  Sjienki-r  was  hdd  to 
CanmaDi.  \^\^  ^hair  while  a  icsoUilion  was  passed  denouncing 
as  enemies  to  the  kingdom  all  who  paid  or  advised  the  exaction 
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of  unlawful  taxes,  and— more  signiftcant  still-all  thoM  who 

lade  innaraiions  in  religion. 
{IU^  With  (his  ihe  cunaln  Uls  on  what  we  may  call 

uton  in  the  lint  act  of  the  drama.  Most  of  the  chief  actors 
tlitnigii.  had  made  iheir  agipeannce.  John  Hampden  had 
MI  in  Jill  ihTee  parhamenta  and  had  passed  some  time  in  prison 
rel'using  to  lend  nionc)'  upon  the  king's  demand.  Pyni  had 
taken  a  chief  jwn  in  drawing  up  the  I'eiilion  of  Right ;  Sir 
John  Eliot  had  been  consistently  in  ibe  front  rank  of  the 
Opposition,  had  been  impiisoncd  for  promoting  thi:  Bucking- 
hum  impeachment,  and  was  imprisoned  again  in  r6ii>  (or 
proposing  what  the  king  considered  to  be  disloyal  resolutions. 
Sir  Thomas  Wcmworth,  who  in  the  spring  of  1618  helped  to 
compose  the  Petition  of  Right,  had  cnti&ted  himself  in  the 
summer  on  the  nidc  of  the  king  againM  the  Parliament. 
Bishop  l.aud,  whose  opinions  were  dctcslRblc  to  every  English- 

lan  of  I'uriian  inclinations,  had  l>een  tntn.slated  from  lldth 
and  Well*  to  I.ondon,  a  visible  sign  of  his  already  exisiing  pre- 
dominance  in  the  king's  ercli^iastinl  counsels:  and  Oliver 
Cromtrell  had  taken  his  seat  for  the  first  time  in  the  Parh'a* 
mcnt  of  1618. 

ptaalltrof  ^'  ''"^  moment  when  Charles  dismissed  the 
CbaiUi't  Houses  in  1639  he  stepped  upon  the  path  which 
dtoUion,  filially  led  him  into  open  war  with  liis  subjcetx  He 
had  chosen  his  policy  and  selected  his  advisers.  He  had  not 
cut  olTthe  way  of  retreat,  but  he  had  made  it  sufficiently  plain 
that  he  would  nei-er  take  that  way.  Kor  eleven  years  the  king 
summoned  no  [Muliament,  he  raisi^l  money  by  every  un- 
authorised means  in  his  power,  he  carried  on  both 

.  ''"'   civil  and  ecclenastical   ndminixtraiion  againti  the 
wishes  and  without  the  advice  of  the  majority  of 

le  nation.  He  revived  the  anci*.-ni  custom  of  distraint  of 
knighthood  and  exacted  lar^e  fines  from  those  who  olTcndcd 
against  its  antiquated  rule.  He  inquired  into  the  encroach- 
iwenis  which  centuries  had  nude  upon  the  royal  forests,  and 

stored  the  medixval  boundaries.     New  offences  were  crcatetl 
proclamation,  and  fines  levied  for  their  commission  ;  mono- 
[Kjlies  were  granted  in  articles  necessary  10  life :  laves  were 
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exacted  with  grtstcr  stringency  than  if  they  had  l>cen  legail; 
granted  by  Parliamenl.  And  ciosdy  in\-olved  with  this  arbitrary 
■mImIm-  govemniL-til  in  the  State  nas  what  to  a  lar^^  body 
ti«*l  of'FngUiihnien  necessarity  seemed  a   much  worsr 

tynnsf.  t)-Tanny  in  the  Church.  To  the  mind  of  Laud, 
Ardibtthof)  from  1633,  tl)e  divine  right  of  kii^  w«nt  hand  in 
hand  with  the  dirinc  right  of  the  cpiscojal  l>cnch. 
He  »  con.sdeniiouKly  hdieved  t)Mt  Chaitcs  Slum 
ms  '  God's  immediate  lieuienanl  upon  earth '  as  that  he  him- 
self was  fulfilling  an  obvious  duty  when  he  forbade  the 
publication  of  any  opinions  not  wunantcd  by  the  Church  ; 
he  .tlood  and  has  alwap  been  accepted  a*  the  champion  of 
authority  a^ain&i  ct-eiy  form  of  disorder  or  of  free  and  inde- 
pendent thought.  Much  has  commonly  been  said  of  the 
brutal  sentences  passed  by  the  Courts  of  High  Commission 
and  Star  (Chamber,  in  both  of  which  l^ud  was  a  leading 
member,  ii]x>n  prominent  I'untans  who  ventured  10  speak 
their  mind ;  and  doubtless  there  was  for  a  lime  a  Mir  of 
indignation  when  Ilaxiwick  or  l.eighton  wa-t  pilloried,  mutilated, 
or  imprisoned  for  bringing  accusations  against  the  bishops  with 
which  half  the  thoughtful  men  in  England  n'otild  have  been 
ready  to  agree.  *  But  these  after  all  were  isolated  cases,  aitd 
attacks  upon  those  who  chose  to  make  themselves  prominent 
in  ojiposition  were  mote  familiar  to  the  sCTcntccnth  century 
than  to  our  own.  Much  stronger  than  the  resentment  caused 
by  individual  sulTeringN  was  the  growing  fear  that  the 
king,  the  primate,  and  the  bishops  were  lea{[ued 
together  in  the  determination  not  only  to  deprive 
Englishmen  of  their  .incient  hlicriics  but  tn  force 
upon  them  the  damnable  doctrines  of  the  Roman 
That  Charles  and  I^ud  had  any  conscious  wuh  to 
do  the  first  is  suRicicntI)'  unlikely,  that  they  were  innocent  of 
any  intention  to  do  the  second  is  praclically  certain.  To 
Eiteniof  them  a  high  Anglicanism  with  the  royal  supremacy 
iuJnitU.  was  itself  the  perfect  system  which  mu«t  be 
eail«a.  rigorously  prcscrmi  from  injury,  while  the  true 
liberties  of  England  might  exist  side  by  side  with  an  unlimited 
prerogative.     But  Bishop  Mainwaring  preached  a  sermon  on 
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patitive  obedience  just  1>efore  the  considered  feeling  of  I'arlia- 
ment  found  expression  in  ihc  Petition  of  Right  ;  l^ud 
tn-stnicted  all  UiKhops  to  crush  out  Calvinisiic  leacliiiig  at  a 
time  when  to  the  most  earnestly  reh'gious  section  of  society 
Calvinism  seemed  the  only  Inie  msrk  of  holiness :  Ijiud  again 
forced  peaci^ful  ciciifenH  to  send  iht.-ir  children  to  be  caiechiMd, 
and  encouraged  the  ignorant  io  the  wickedness  of  Sunday 
garnet.  Many  men  chOKC  to  eMrape  o\-cr  sea  to  the  slcrn  lulc 
of  the  Puritan  instead  of  the  Anglican  conscience ;  hut  others 
stayed  at  home  .-ind  fiercely  applauded  the  resolution  of  the 
Commons  against  innovations  in  relij^ion.  The  Archbishop, 
doing  the  best  he  knew  for  royal  authority  and  the  Established 
(!hurch,  was  helping  to  swell  the  stream  of  Puritan  feeling  into 
a  torrent  which  should  swee]>  them  both  away. 

^^'hetheT  Charles  wtiuld  have  found  c^nscopol 
approbation  alone  a  suflicicni  support  during  these 
eleven  j-eats  of  i>enonal  govcmineni  may  >'eTy  well  l>e  doubted, 
since  the  exaction  of  taxes  was  of  more  immediate  importance 
tlian  the  suppression  of  opinion.  Hut  he  had  the  help  of  a 
vcrj-  dc%'Otcd  and  active  servunt,  less  in  the  public  eye  than  the 
primate,  but  an  incomparably  abler  man,  and  by  those  com- 
petent to  judge  ^■ery  much  more  keenly  feared.  Sir  Thomas 
>\'entwonh,  aCterwaTds  Earl  of  Strafford,  had  entered  political 
life,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  side  of  the  Partiamcntury  op|>osi- 
ti<m.  but  shortly  after  the  Petition  of  Ripht  had  liecome  the 
Icadinft  servant  of  the  Crown,  It  is  in  consctiucncca  widespread 
custom  to  describe  him  without  hesitation  or  riualifiealionasan 
apostate,  a  traitor,  one  who  deliberately  sacrificed  his  holiest 
convimions  to  the  crarintc  for  autr>CTatic  power.  Hut 
ebatuter.  ''  '"  worth  while  to  tcmcmbcr  that  this  a&sumplion  is 
not  strictly  justified  by  the  liicts,  The  remark  is  a 
mere  ctunmonplace  that  if  every  public  man  who  honestly 
changes  his  belief  w  to  be  labelled  traitor  we  shall  find  one 

'  han(;ing  upon  every  t>u^b  ;  and  in  Strafford's  cn.^e  as  in  11  good 
many  others  the  wholceale  condemnation  is  chiefly  due  to  tiK 
fact  thai  he  aliandoned  the  opiniuni  wt  now  Iwlieve  to  hare 

'  been  generally  true  in  favour  <rf  those  we  now  believic  to  have 
been  fal^e.     Strafford  was  prol«bly  one  of  the  few  Ivnglishmei) 
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who  befort:  the  riic  of  the  CiouwelUan  iiany  dsriy  understood 
the  nature  of  ibt  struggle  ajwii  which  ihey  were  entering.     In 

the  leventecnth  century  it  was  still  a  perrecily 
^Utft.       tenable  view  that  lh«  ndcninlstrativc  power  of  the 

Crown  was  at  least  as  vital  a  pan  of  the  Enijlisb 
constitution  at  the  l^slative  power  of  I'artiaroent,  and  that 
tite  prime  necessity  was  to  strenplten  the  only  force  which 
Rould  possibly  be  capable  of  gmcrning.  Sometiting  like  this 
we  may  fairly  take  to  haw  been  StralTord's  bdicf,  and  to  say 
that  he  descried  to  what  he  suppoKd  to  be  the  winning  tide 
is  to  Kay  no  more  than  that  he  deirlared  his  ad)i«sion  to  prin- 
ciples whose  justice  he  expected  to  secure  for  them  an  ultimaie 
triumph.  His  calculation  of  nmrse  was  wrong  ;  national 
derelopment  took  a  different  tuni,  and  Straibrd  and  Charles 
both  lost  ihdr  livxs.  How  firmly  this  able  minister  beliered 
in  his  thcor)-  was  «hown  by  his  reckless  defiance  of  popular 
opinion,  most  of  all  perhaps  b>'  the  persistent  persecution  of 
Hampden  when  he  refused  to  pay  the  new  exaction  of  ship- 
money  :  thu  extent  to  which  the  theory  might  in  another  age 
have  proved  pnicticiiblc  was  shown  by  (he  material  prosperity, 
the  perfect  order  and  the  deep-rooted  discontent  of  Ireland 
when  SirafTnrd  ha<l  ruled  there  for  some  years  with  an  un- 
fettered lund. 

If  StmfTord  could  be  thtts  dccci^-ed  there  is  litdeed  little 
reason  for  surprise  thai  (.'harlc-;  Stuart  was  unable  to  recognise 
the  ine^'ilablc  fate  of  a  kin);  who  rules  a^inst  his  subjects'  will 
without  the  power  to  overawe  ihcm  ;  but  that  remark  must  by 
no  means  be  taken  lo  imply  that  the  mental  aitiituje  of  tlm 
peculiarly  unforluiiAte  monarch  at  all  resembled  the  attitude  of 
Chmrlei  '""  """'s'c'-  A  great  historian  has  pointed  out  tliat 
!.'■  the  distinguishing  <iualiiy  of  Chades  I 's  mind  was  a 

mtntil  negative  one :  it  was  htsabsolutc  lack  of  imagination, 
atiiind*.     j|g  ^^  jiQj  jjjjI^  inca[>ablc  of  puttintj;  himself  in 

another  person's  place,  but  he  was  incapable  of  making  the 
smallest  Atlemjrt  to  do^o  or  of  seeing  the  Kinall«i  ncrcsvity  for 
nuking  the  attcmpi.  Never  once  in  the  counc  of  his  reign 
does  this  king  ap[M-jr  to  have  been  able  to  regard  any  matter 
from  a  point  of  view  other  than  (he  one  which  his  instincts 
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convictions  had  originally  led  him  loadopt.  So  complete  ^as 
this  Inck  of  mental  agility,  this  incapacity  to  see  beyond  his 
own  narrow  environment,  thai  what  to  most  people  would 
Bceni  unpardonable  deceit  even  in  dealing  with  an  oppnnent 
was  Jti9.iified  tu  Clurtes  by  the  unquestioned  necessity  of  the 
end  in  view  ;  or  rather  this  end  so  entirely  absorbed  hiK  atten- 
tion that  lie  was  iiiiconxcluus  of  the  despicable  nature  of  his 
means,  l-'or  sc^'cn  years  after  war  had  begun  he  lied  to  his 
subjects,  intrigued  with  iheni,  betrayed  them  ;  and  was  as 
genuinely  unable  to  sec  at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning  that 
lie  li.ni  done  anything  to  forfeit  their  estcen).  ThiK  was  the 
Uli  nn-  "'1"  whose  statesmanship  had  to  bear  the  strain  of 
happjr  the  most  criticnl  period  in  English  history,  and  were 
•ttiMtioD.  i,  Q^f  function  to  judge  him  we  could  scarcely  feci 
anything  but  pity  for  one  whose  intcllcctunl  powers  were  »o 
obviou&ly  unequal  to  the  requirements  of  his  situation.  Seven- 
teen lb -century  Puritanism  was  not  indeed  a  phenomenon  alto- 
gether easy  to  understand  ;  it  hxil  grown  iJowly  with  its  roots 
decpdown,and  was  soon  to  burst  forth  into  blossom  with  a  raihvr 
unexpected  rapidit>.  It  lias  lieen  frequently  ren:arkcd  that 
worse  and  weaker  men  than  Charlc-'^  1.  had  at  other  periods 
held  the  Crown  unopposed  from  their  birth  to  thar  death,  and 
this  is  undoubtedly  true.  Charles  had  fallen  upon  evil  timcN 
when  earnest  men  were  beginning  to  ask  themselves  how 
government  arose  and  upon  what  principles  it  should  be 
founded.  The  days  were  gone  for  ever  when  the  check  of 
physicai  force  could  be  so  prompUy  applied  thai  few  others 
were  hdd  necessary  at  all,  when  rights  and  duties  were  left 
undefined  because  it  had  not  occurred  tu  anylKtdy  to  define 
them.  And  Charles  was  ruined,  not  really  by  the  lanatidsm 
of  htK  opponents,  not  by  any  plot  of  his  supporters  to  over- 
throw the  Protestant  religion,  but  by  his  own  coIoikiI  inability 
to  recognise  the  conditions  under  which  he  Uved.  An  age 
which  produced  llobl)cx  and  Locke,  whatever  its  reasoned 
conclusions  might  be,  was  not  to  be  overawed  by  a  kingly 
bearing  and  a  few  le|[al  decisions.  Had  Charles  aimed  M 
raising  nn  army,  destroying  the  constitution,  and  with 
Strdford's  assistance  founding    a    despotism  in  blood,   his 
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condtKt  would  ham:  been  at  least  coniisteni  and  intelligiblc- 
llui  his  cx[>ei:i;ition  wax  to  control  a  thinkini;  and 
qunttoning  generation  by  the  forniulK  or  a  limc 
whiirh  had  scarcely  lenrtu.'d  to  think  al  al) ;  and 
such  an  attempt  could  end  in  nothing  but  diaastroux  Eulurc 

In  (wint  of  fact  the  givt  of  (he  matter  by,  not  in  the 
puzzling  prolilem  which  party  to  the  quarrel  had  law  and 
custom  on  its  side,  but  in  a  cjucstiDn  of  a  much  more  ptactieal 
kind.  The  events  at  which  we  hare  glanced  and  lho»e  that 
roUowed  them  have  been  acruiiniscd  ai>d  discussed  with  the 
utmost  minuteness  by  hUiorians  aiiitioiu  to  justiry  one  tode  or 
the  other,  to  show  how  many  of  Charles's  acts  were  un- 
constitutional and  how  many  !>an<:ituncd  by  Iraditron,  when  the 
I'^rliaincnt  began  to  throw  aside  the  restricdons  uf  custom 
and  when  (^xrnly  lo  dc$i)ise  precedent.  These  points  have 
tiK-ir  undoubted  interest,  yet  in  one  sense  they  were  always  as 
far  from  being  the  essential  ones  as  they  are  to-day.  The 
(lispuic  beEWL-en  Charles  and  his  subjects  wa»  rwt  in 
reality  a  legal  but  a  jHircly  political  one.  It  was  nut 
a  (]U»tion  of  preserving  the  coiutitulion  but  of 
altering  il  to  suit  tht-  altcrvd  times,  of  yielding  a 
litr};er  measure  of  self-government  to  classes  in  the  nation 
determined  to  win  it  and  ready  to  use  it.  We  have  seen  how 
the  stirring  of  the  Kenaissancv  had  revealed  to  Englishmen 
the  possibilitj-  of  fxerciMng  their  reason  fearlculy,  and  how 
nature  nnd  the  policy  of  their  lulcrs  had  taught  them  to  uk 
ihdrgrowing  (wwcrsupon  their  own  polity.  .\iid  u|>on  this 
had  come  the  iron  Puritan  relipon,  with  its  reverence  for  the 
individual  judgment,  its  repudiation  of  authority,  its  exaltation 
of  conscience.  These  wtrc  not  ideals  to  thrill  the 
masses,  but  they  appctiled  above  all  others  (o  the 
Enghshman  of  the  sturdy  middle  class,  willi  hia 
strong  religious  feeling,  his  rigid  sense  of  duty,  his 
high  -^tandard  of  self-tcspuct,  Hampden,  I'ym, 
Klioi,  Cromwell  himself,  all  the  heroes  of  the  iiruggle  came 
from  this  section  of  society ;  its  members  led  public  opinion ; 
the  Long  Parliament  was  full  of  them.  To  such  men  as  these, 
whatever  their  poailive  tenets,  purity  in  religion  excluded  all 
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vxtensKHlof  Mithority  or  luxuriance  of  ceremonial ;  and  purtly 
in  civil  government  excluded  equally  all  trespass  upon  right 
which  their  growing  sense  of  power  cncoutnged  (hem   to  culH 
morally  theint. 

How  \xc  these  seven tccnth-a.-ntuiy  politicians 
utidimtood  their  own  position  it  i»  not  quite  easy 
10  say.  I>oubilcss  moat  of  ihcm  believed,  as  they 
declared,  thai  a  return  to  old  cortoni?.,  not  pro- 
gress towards  new  ones,  wai  their  di-niand.  'Ilieir 
instincts  were  wisi-t  than  they,  but  as  to  an  inlel* 
lectual  com  pre  he  nxi  on  of  the  matter  the  ma»s  of  the  House  of 
Commons  were  probably  no  bciicr  off  than  Charlct^  himself 
in  Im  fool's  pandiae  of  te^l  »ecurity  and  almi)(hty  |)reei^lent. 
inilKbi  of  '^  leader  was  ultimately  10  rise  amongst  them  who 
Ctob««U  saw  the  real  issue  :  Strafford,  with  tii.i  exlraindinaiy 
•■*  penetration  of  mind,  saw  it  from  the  first,  and  it 

Stnin  .  ^^j,  j]^y  stri-ngih  he  gained  by  his  knowledge  which 
Euade  the  Cunmions  credit  him  with  alinuit  supernatural 
powers  against  them,  and  atand  panic-stricken  till  they  saw 
him  dead  at  their  fevt.  How  far,  agam,  they  were  cajiable  of 
dealing  with  the  task  of  reconstruction,  of  finding  new  answers 
lo  problems  of  which  they  had  Fcnounrcd  the  old  solutions 
appears  clearly  enough  from  the  rest  of  this  familiar  story. 
Up  lo  the  year  1619,  as  we  have  seen,  the  unanimity 
t**^!  was  cORipleie.     Almost  c%-ery  man  of  the  intliiential 

^(„  *  classes  warmly  resented  Charles's  unconstitutional 
taxation,  his  ecclesiastical  f^ovcmment,  his  eJTorts  lo 
cru>h  and  humiliate  the  representative  body.  Keseiilmeiit 
alone  does  not  constitute  a  policy,  and  it  would  be  a  mis- 
tnlce  either  m  picture  these  earnot  gentlemen  .ti  |)rofe«Kional 
politicians  with  a  cut-and-dried  programme,  or  to  suppose  that 
])Uljlic  opinion  was  loudly  calling  Ui)On  them  10  produce  such 
a  one.  During  the  eleven  years,  however,  in  which  Charles 
allowed  the  indignation  no  vent,  the  ideas  which  bound  the 
opposition  io)(Cthcr  must  have  crystallised  into  a  more  or  less 
definite  form.  I'hc  extraordinary  powers  of  such  men  as 
I^ud  must  be  alwlished.  11)e  right  of  the  nation  to  remove 
ministers  as  odious  lu  it  as  StraHbrd  must  be  asserted.     And 


» 


tuf  bag  Id  deprive  tbe 

w  «q»f*»  tbeir  ofmiom: 
ior  tiffKk  thu  tbe  oUanler 
be  famd  in  tbe  ba  thai 
of  et]riasKMB  begen  ifae  tniu 
«nd  m  Soottud  aad  Itdnd.    Tbe  mcdaml 
in  tbe  idhKiHH  of  ds  tfatee  eooBCnet  conld  not 
onociMfaljr  hoi  oMi  aodtn  tine^t  and  tfamogh  ■  period  uT 
Mom  and  ttrcs  s  vaj  «m  to  be  fand  to  a  wan  pnctictUe 
adjiiwjMUL    In  163;  tbe  faanea  ei  Land  and  bii  muter  ior 
ecdetbaaci)  wiilonnify  bri  ibai  10  tana  the  project  of  im- 
ponag  a  ncv  aad  mate  onate  KaqQT  spoo  the  Scots.     Tbe 
ttottbera  mrc,  wfaidi  was  CahioHlic  lo  tbe  core  and   had 
never  ibown  tbe  Pj^gKA  bcokj  far  iriipom  ODinprofDty;,  hod 
indeed  borne  «ilh  a  vtry  B  pace  the  epboopd  sr^cm  which 
Jana  VI.  hid  forced  upon  it ;  and  tfa»  new  proposal  was  the 
last  Etiair  mpkb  broke  the  camels  back.    A  riot  faBowed  tbe 
bni  attempt  to  uac  the  new  I'lajrcr  Book,  and  witbtn  a  jear 
abmot  every  aduh  Scot  had  bound  himself  by  the  Covenant  to 
prcMTR  tbe  Frcsbjtcran  form  of  rcUgion,  aad  was  lodjr  to 
take  part  in  the  national  resutanoc    Tbe  (>encnl  Anembly 
of  the   Kirk   ronnalty  abobsbed  tpucoptcf  in  Scotland,  a 
pnjvisional  govenunent  was  establtsbed  in  Editbiu;^  and  tbe 
Co^'L-tuntcTK,  hating  bumed  their  ships  behind  tiiem,  prepared 
Tor  war.      Charlea,  wbotn  it  doubtless  look  some  time 
convince  thai  the  Scot§  were  really  unwilling  to  receive  Ibe^ 
new  liturgy,  -ms  diUiur)-  in  his  arrangcincnts  for  meeting  thi 
Open  rebellion ;  but  after  an  extremely  unsucccssftU 
campai^  in  1639,  finding  his  treasury  empty  and! 
hn  feeble  force  of  soldien  unpaid,  he  was  drivvn  much  against 
hi*  will   to  bee  the  disagreeable  consequences  of  calling  0. 
I'arliuncnL    The  assembly  which  cane  togclhcr  in 
Ihc  spring  of  1640  received  tbe  name  of  tl>c  Short 
llirliamciit  (rum  the  fact  that,  moderate  as  was  its 
tone,  its  obstinate  concentration  oti  the  question  of 
■bi[r-iuoney  and  other  domestic  grievances  ImI  the  king  to 
diMolve  it  within  a  month  of  its  meeting.    Charles,  bitterly 
mcnting  tbe  disloyalty  of  his  subjects,  mudc  another  attempt 
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to  rcpd  th«  invasion  of  ibe  Scots,  who  ««■%  now  appioatliing 
the  Tyne.  The  armies  met  K  Ncwburn,  but  the  {English, 
either  iKcause,  a«  some  historians  would  ha\-<:  us  believe,  every 
soldier  recognised  ihai  his  enemies  were  playing  his  game,  or 
because  Chiirles  cmtd  not  afTord  to  feed  and  arm  his  men 
suDiciently,  were  igi>ominiously  defeated.  The  king,  «ill  hot 
on  the  scent  of  prccedcnls  whiili  would  »en'c  his  end,  di>- 
covered  that  Kdoard  III.  had  been  known  to  call  together  a 
council  of  the  peers  alone :  but  it  soon  bcixmc  plain  even  to 
Charles  that  at  the  moment  a  precedent  of  Uoadicea  would 
have  been  just  about  a.s  practically  useful  'llie 
}^f,  |>et:r»  declared  for  a  full  assembly  of  the  estates,  and 

meal''       November  1640  saw  the  meeting  of  the  famous  body 
known  as'lhe  Long  Parliament. 
It^  members,  among  whom  ueic  Hampden,  Pym,  flydc, 
Falkland,  and  Oliver  Cromtrell,  did  not  lake  vet)'  long  to  show 
how  little  they  on  their  side  really  cared  fur  strict  adherence 
to  constitutional  rule.    'ITicy  were  very  far  from  being  violent 
revolutionists,  but  their  intention  was  to  make  it  impossible 
for  the  king  10  do  again  as  he  had  done  ;  and  to  ensure  this 
they  would  have  ridden  rough-shod  over  a  good  many  con- 
ventions.  Certainly  the  earliest  measures  were  strictly 
within  the  letter  of  the  cnnttitulion ;  the  abolition  of 
the  Star  Chamlier,  the  High  ('ommission  and  the 
1-orest  Courts,  of  the  Noribcm  Council  and  of  ccruin  oppres- 
sive feudal   cuttomt,  the  release  of   unbn-fully  imprisoned 
persons,  the  stjuutcs  against  ship-money  and  extra  duties,  the 
Triennial   Act,   the  impeachment  of  Strafford  and 
Jl^*""*   Laud.      But  precedent   was  left   behind   wlien  an 
BTMcdtat.   ^*-'  *""■  P''*'*'^  proviiling  that  llic  existing  I'jirlia- 
ment  should  not  be  dissolved  without  its  own  i-on- 
•em.    Charles  could  only  stand  by  atid  watch  the  torrent,  and 
when  the  Commons,  finding  that  their  accusation  of  treatoo 
against  StmiTord  was  tm|)ossibjc  to  prove,  changed  tlic  form 
of  attack  and  passed  a  UiU  of  Atlatoder,  the  royal 

atu^Hw'  <^'"'*"»'  'o  '^"'  "'**>  *"•*  extracted  from  the  helplCM 

monarch.     Iklofally  this  was,  as  has  been  so  often 

aatd,  an  act  of  war,  and  must  be  justified  on  thai  ground. 
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Haingxicn  and  Tyin  were  not  cowanJs,  but  ihry  lacked 
to  diow  mctcy  lu  the  Eari  of  SuaJIbrd ;  and  the  Hoosn 
were  more  unanimouK  upon  ihi.i  meaxutv  of  st^lf-di-fence 
than  upon  nny  matter  of  a  wider  poliiical  bearing.  In  tJic 
months  following;  Rtrnllford'v  exei:uiion  th«Te  came  u|i  for 
discnxxiMi^  ihv  burning  question  of  religious  reform,  and  a 
flash  of  light  wax  thrown  upon  the  potent  diltercrtces  of  opinioa 

which  were  soon  (o  det'ctop.  A  Bill  was  passed  in 
JJrj^?*    the  Commons  eicctudini;  the  bi>liops  from  I'srlii- 

menl,  and  thrown  out  by  the  Lords ;  a  Root  and 
Branch  Bill  for  abolishing  episcopacy  entirely  wag  passed  and 
then  withdrawn.  All  that  even  a  bare  majority  of  the  Commons 
could  agree  upon  was  an  order  for  ihc  defacement  of  churdics 
under  the  pfttence  of  stamping  out  idolatry,  a  mea.«ure  which 
marked  one  fatal  weakness  in  the  form  of  religion  destined 
for  a  tiiiM-  to  he  »o  irresiMiblc,  and  which  perhaps  first  revealed 
W  the  Kptscopalian  tncmlKTS  of  I'lkrliament  the  connection 
Intwecn  res.iNiar>«;  to  the  kinj;  and  revolt  againsl  the  Church. 

'I'hc  recess  of  Parliament  gave  a  breathing-space  before 
Ireland  in  its  turn  Stepped  into  the  lists.     The  Scottish  rebcl- 

lion  had  led  to  the  meeting  of  the  l^ng  I*arlianieni : 
Ulr^aad   an  Irish  rising  brought  the  actual  outbreak  of  war. 

In  \(m^\  the  Kiale  of  ihingx  in  the  neighbouriog 
iRhtnd.  owring  |urtly  to  a  violent  reaction  from  SmlTord's  iron 
nile,  wai  such  thai  if  English  supremacy  w.-is  to  be  maintained 
an  army  must  Ix-  instantly  despatched  lo  defend  it.  The 
ilDcmma  was  hopelcs<i:  to  entrust  Charles  with  an  army  at 
this  )tii>rture  seemed  sheer  madness  to  many  of  the  Commons; 
lo  de)irive  him  of  his  undoubted  constitutional  right  of  mihlary 
romman<l  was  t<K>  rcvoluiionary  a  mcasurt  for  the  rest.  The 
ftW  t|tlit  had  come  in  ihc  ranks  of  the  opposition,  and  Pym, 
iwr  **f  the  moiit  clcar-sighied  of  its  leader^  determined  to 
lake  the  0)>|)OTtunity  of  i^nntng  <lown  the  more  adranccd 

lainy  to  a  definite  declaration  of  faith.     Witli  thv 

yy*        help  of  In*  imme<ltatc  sup|wrters  he  drew  up  the 

llnM*.      <V>cunKni  known  as  the  t'.rand  Remoiisiranoc,  whidi 

i-onumni  an  cxhaiiMivi;  indictment  of  the  whole 

|%tlh'y,  tMMh  civil  am)  ecclesiastical,  of  Charles  and  his  advisers. 
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At  the  end  of  the  fierce  nighi's  debate  which  followed  its 
KoTftUn  'niroduclion  the  nucleus  of  the  RoiralLtt  jMrly  in 
i'ailiamcnt  kIoocI  levcalcd.  Hyde  and  Falkland 
wer«  at  the  hexd  of  a  respectable  minoriiy  again^ 
the  KcmonMrancc ;  Hampden  and  Pym  led  tlic 
majority  in  its  favour.  Its  passing  was  the  first  defeat  of  ijie, 
first  pany  of  compromise. 

1'hi.s  bo<ly  of  men  had  to  reckon  not  only  with  the  strength ' 
of  the  o)>position  but  also  with  those  qualities  in  their  king 
which  made  it  so  peculiarly  difficult  to  give  him  effective  sup- 
port,   ('harles  rtow  began  to  make  certain  overtures 
to  Falkland  and   Hyde^  but  all  the  time  he  must 
have  been  meditating  another  scheme  which,  chanic* 
teristically  enough,  was  of  the  kind  likely  to  be  most  fatal 
his  i^ause.     He  hod  been  Inity  for  some  time  in  coltecting 
manufacturing  evidence  of  a  connection  between  the  opposi- 
tion iMciders  and  the  Scottish  rebcl^  and  when  his  charge  of 
ttvaaon  brought  in  an  unconstitutional   manner  against  l*)'ni 
and  the  rest  seemed  to  produce  no  particular  results,  he  hit  upon 
the  idea  of  going  in  person  with  armed  men  lo  Westminster 
and  Bne>tiTig  the  five  suspected  members.     Perhaps  Charles 
wa^  really  simple  enough  to  belie%-e  (hat  some  such  decisive 
action  uould  win  back  the  respect  of  his  people,  perhaps  heJ 
was  carried  away  hy  fruitless  anger  at  the  threatened  loss  ofl 
e»-etylliing  he  called  his  own.     As  everybody  knows,  the  stroke 
failed    utterly    and    ignominiously ;   the    members 
Slttblrs     **'''''^*^**  capture,  and  even  Charles  could  not  fail  to 
we  thai  he  had  done  himnclf  irretrievable  injury. 
For  once  the  countiy,  and  Ijindon  most  of  all,  seems  to  have 
been  stirred  to  its  depths.     (>rand  Kemoni'tranccs  were  all  very 
well,  but  to  the  popular  mind  it  was  a  great  deal  more  interest- 
ing to  see  a  king  set  forth  to  arrest  his  subjects  with  his  own 
hand  awl  return  to  his  jialace  humiliated.     From  that  momcntd 
events  marched  fasL     Within  a  few  days  Charles  had  fled  from  [ 
l^ondon  :  the  Parliament,  calling  out  the  mililiu  for  service  iaJ 
Ireland,  usurped  to  itself  the  power  of  appointing  cite  com- 
manders.     The  Nittcteen  Propositions  in  which  the  opposition 
forroubtcd  its  demands  upon  the  king  were  rejected.     Both 
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udes  bqcu)  toann,  and  in  ihe  autumn  of  164)  the 

dvil  wnr  web  openl)-  t>egun. 

The  adv-antages  wiih  nhiih  the  king  entered  upon 

the  etniggk-  were  in  their  Vind  considenblc,  xaA 

ihey  scrred  him  well  dtiring  the  years  in  which  ii 

seemed  that  he  might  win  hatrk  hiH  throne  by  fn«r« 
of  arms.  His  suppotlcts  the  mass  of  the  nobih'ty.  a  (air  pro- 
portion of  the  centr)-,  witli  most  of  those  xiinpte  folk  who  fighi 
ftw  peraons  inftcnd  of  principles— wwc  on  the  whole  better 
trained  to  war  than  their  .adversaries,  and  they  were  bound  to- 
gether by  one  strong  sentiment  which  left  no  room  for  divided 
counsels.  Moreover,  the  kii^  had  varimis  foreign  connections 
which  proved  useful :  he  collected  troops  in  Holland,  and  hJs 
nephew  Rupert,  son  of  the  titector  I'niatinc.  wa<i  the  most 
briltiant  leader  on  thi-  royal  side.  In  favour  of  the  parliament. 
on  the  other  hand,  was  chiefly  the  fact  that  it  could  collcci 
regular  supplies  of  mtmey  from  all  who  were  not  activdf 
opposed  to  itseausc.  instead  of  dcpendint;  as  Clurlea  did  upon 
voluntary  oontribu lions.  This  wva  much.  Inil  not  enough  as 
against  a  more  organic  weakness  to  ensure  success.     The  first 

period  of  the  war,  la.iling  about  two  years,  may  l)c 
^^\.        characterised  as  the  period  during;  which  the  I'arlia-^ 
^e  WM      mcntnrj-  i»rty  wa*  threatened  with  defeat,  because 

it  was  not  quite  sure  that  it  wanted  to  win.     'ITii- 
commander-in-chief   was    the    ICarl  of    Kssex,  an    excellent 
gentlenuin,  but  out  of  place  in  a  struggle  to  the  death.     His, 
obicet  appears  constantly  to  \\x\t:  \iexn  to  prevent  the  kinj 
from  reaching  London  or  otherwise  caining  a  diciiiKt  advan-l 
lage,  and  yet  to  ewde  the  issue  of  u  decisive  hatile-     Mcan-^ 
while  the  Enrl  of  Manchester,  Waller.  Cromwell,   and    the 
Fairfaxes  fought  against  Charles's  lieutenants  with  fewer  mis^, 
giviitgs,  though  by  no  means  with  invariable  success.    Tc 
deprive  the  king  of  supporlcm  was  in  the  view  of  Parliament' 
an  undeniable  gain,  but  to  defeat  him  personally  and  take  him 
prisoner  would  have  been  little  vhort  of  a  disaster. 

War  cannot  howe\(-r  be  eonductcd  on  these  principtei 
At  the  end  of  1643.  after  more  than  a  year  of  confused  fighting 
nnd&kirmishing.  fortune  seemed  to  be  inclining  towards  the  sidel 
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of  the  Royalists.  They  had  suflCTed  a  dcfcai  at  Edgchitl  in 
the  previous  year,  but  during  the  summer  of  1&43 
the  I'arliacncntaiy  forces  had  been  s»  roniixtenlly 
rL-|iulsed  thut  the  victory  of  Kcwbury  in  the  winter 
could  noi  be  held  to  restore  the  bal^ince.  Hampden 
had  falk-n  fi^hiiiiti  at  Chalgrove  Field,  the  city  of 
Itristol  had  been  caiitured  and  hod  become  a  KoyaliM  xirung- 
hold.  Wut«c  .itill,  the  9.|>int  of  indeci.tion  nlikh  injured  the 
jiarliaineniary  strate^  seemed  to  have  aiso  infected  the  parly 
jjolitici ;  it  is  more  than  pottsible  that  Euex  and  Manchester 
were  reluctant  10  defeat  the  king  because  they  could  not  make 
up  ihdr  minds  what  they  would  do  next.  The  Earl 
of  Matiche&ter  indeed  betrayed  (he  situation  when 
he  hopelessly  argued  (hat  if  the  king  were  beaten  a 
dcuen  times  he  would  stiil  tic  ju.it  a«  much  king. 
Fresh  negotiations  bad  been  t-nicrud  into  and  had  failed. 
I'vni,  who  wa.s  acute  enough  to  see  that  mllitaty  success  was  the 
only  possible  key  to  the  situation,  had  indeed  just  arranged  a 
treaty  with  the  Scots,  by  virtue  of  which  an  arm>  of  1 1 ,000  men 
joined  the  farliamcniary  forces.  The  price  of  this  awUiance 
was  the  acceptance  by  iJie  I'ailiamcni  of  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant,  with  an  undertaking  to  establish 
I'rcslvyterianism  as  ibc  national  religiouit  >y»teni  j 
and  by  the  majoriiy  of  the  ('ommons,  Fresbyterians 
Ihemsclvc*,  ilic  promise  was  made  without  ditHculty. 
Uut  fym  had  since  died,  and  with  him  seemed  10 
have  diiap^ieared  the  motive  (orctt  of  the  original  body  of 
opposition.  The  vague  ideals  common  to  the  wboLi-  I'uriian 
middle  class  liad  in  fact  proved  not  to  be  in  ihemselvet  suffi- 
cient to  bind  a  party  togetJier.  Just  as  a  minority  of  the  l^ng 
I'arliament  and  its  supporters  had  s(op|>ed  short  at  Tcdness  of 
(;rievances  and  rcfonn  of  the  Established  Church,  so  now  a 
large  majority  of  those  who  were  left  stopiK-d  short  at  rCdisl- 
anoc  to  the  king  and  abolition  of  episcopacy ;  they  would  not 
face  cither  the  destruction  of  the  monarchy  itself  or  the  absence 
of  any  kind  of  established  religion.  'l~he  o[>por- 
tunity  had  come  (or  a  party  which  disdained  com- 
promiw  and  for  a  leader  who  knew  his  own  mind. 
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Tlte  putjr  wu  Tound  among  th«  sect  or  the  Independents,  and 
it>  leader  was  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Mow  of  th«  prominent  %uics  in  Englbh  hiatoiy 
CroiweU  '***'*^  '''^"  subjected  by  the  student  to  a  lolerabty 
critical  examinalion ;  but  piihape  no  career  has 
ever  been  so  closely  scrutinised,  no  character  so  laboriously 
woighcd  and  discussed,  as  the  (.-areer  aiid  character  of  Crora- 
Difkt«nt  '""^"'  1^^"=  """  *■  ["erfwl  *hcn  he  was  unit-enally 
vi«wi  of  and  ignorantly  condemned  ;  a  later  |>(;riod  when  the 
bu  ob»-  Tasliion  was,  with  more  discrimination,  tu  admiie 
'■**"*  liim ;  and  in  our  own  day  so  many  eminent  writers 
have  de\'Oted  themselves  to  an  analysts  of  his  conviciioiui  and 
purposes  that  it  would  be  both  useless  and  iweitimptuotis  for 
the  amateur  to  attcin[>I  the  compres^iion  into  a  Tew  sentences 
of  all  thai  thnr  rcneardi  and  critical  ability  have  brought  forth. 
It  is  at  least  ceiiain  that  Cromwell  developed  a  great  genius 
for  generalship  and  the  management  of  aifairs,  and 
that  ihc  vcr)'  small  minority  of  the  nation  which  tu 
a  certain  extent  recognised  him  as  its  leader  success- 
fully imposed  its  will  on  the  reluctant  majority.  It 
is  also  ccilain  that  these  men,  and  Cromwell  himself 
most  of  all,  were  filled  with  a  most  genuine  abhor- 
rence of  all  that  they  felt  to  be  worldly  and  evil  in 
Ihc  old  T^me,  that  their  standard  of  private  rirtue 
was  high,  and  that  a  chief  motive  force  of  th^r 
nature  was  a  fervent  R-ligious  enthusiasm.  But  whether  the 
conncrtion  between  the  Itetiefs  of  thi*  j^roup  of  sectaries  and 
its  success  was  really,  as  many  uf  ihera  doubtless  believed,  a 
ftiiulamenUl  one ;  whether,  amidst  the  strange  confusion  of 
enMtions  and  con^ctions  whicli  evolved  themselves  at  Ihb 
timeout  of  the  great  I'uritan  sentimvnl,  these  dogmas  alone 
ha<l  U'hind  them  the  spirit  which  brings  men  to  predominance ; 
or  whether  indeed  the  triumph  of  Cromwell's  party  was  retlly 
due  to  other  and  much  less  mysterious  causes — to  these  c|ues< 
tioiis  it  would  not  be  easy  to  give  anything  like  a  positive 
answer.  'Die  fresbyterians  who  formed  the  I'arliamentar)- 
iiui)ority  proved  ilicmsclvcs  ludicrously  incapable  of  completing 
the  work  which  they  hod  taken  the  chief  part  in  begmning  ; 
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yet  it  canngt  be  that  they  were  disqualitied  merely  b)-  iheir 
prurerence  for  a  panicular  form  of  church  govcrnmem.  Per- 
haps if  the  elders  of  the  Kirk  had  taken  in  hand  the  Ui-ik  of 
training  an  army  as  uholc-hcancdty  as  Cromwell  did,  thoy 
would  have  been  able  to  preach  at  eloquent  sermons  iis, 
according  10  a  humorous  trooper,  ihc  Ironsides  did  at  the  bailie 
of  Maiston  Moor.  Cromwell  hinixdf  was  after  all  by  no 
means  a  reli(;ioui  fanatic  ;  whether  or  not  he  was  quite  aware 
of  ic  himself,  he  was  a  statesman  and  soldier  lirst  .nnd  a  spiritual 
leader  afterwards  And  we  need  nut  Forget  that  though  this 
remarkable  body  of  men  successfully  dominated  Kngland,  it 
utterly  failed  tu  convince  her.  1'he  fiery  convictions  of  ihe 
Coinmonwealih  men  piovcd  to  be  after  ail  but  an  offshoot  from 
the  main  Mem  of  I'uritani.'vm,  destined  to  be  severed  once  and 
for  ever  at  the  death  of  the  great  Commonwealth  leader. 
Q,,^^_  It  is  however  dcir  that  in  the  early  jcats  of  the 

wall'*  civil  war  (rtomwell  came  to  t))e  fioni  siniply  because 
flrit  riM  he  taw  what  ought  to  be  done  and  had  no  hesiiaiion 
to  pow«t.  ju  doing  it.  The  weakness  of  the  Parliamentary 
lurccs  had  hiihcno  undoubti-dly  Iain  in  thetr  cavalry,  which 
could  not  be  compared  with  the  da&liing  horse  commanded  by 
Prince  Rupert  on  the  Royalist  side.  A  cavalry  regiment  formed 
of  the  yeomen  of  the  eastern  cotiniies,  where  Cromwell  was 
himself  a  small  landowner,  was  the  germ  of  the 
iroiuidM.  '^'''<'"*  Ironside  .tnny.  The  men  were  not  taken 
haphafard,  but  chosen  among  those  known  to  be 
grave,  earnesi,  self-respecting  ;  and  they  submitted  themselves, 
urged  jiarlty  no  doubt  by  the  attraction  of  liberal  pay,  but 
partly  by  a  conviction  of  the  holiness  of  ihcir  catue,  to 
discipline  loo  severe  for  either  the  gay  nobles  or  the  ignorant 
rabble  of  the  Royalist  army.  During  the  summer  of  1644  two 
miliury  e\eni»  showed  at  once  the  mettle  of  the  new  force 
and  the  hopelessness  of  the  old  methods.  In  July  an  army 
under  Prince  Kupcrt,  which  had  succeeded  in  relieving  York, 
was  mci  at  Marston  Moor  by  an  allied  force  of  the 
Scuts  and  of  the  Porlianicntariani  under  Munchc:«ier 
and  Cromwell.  The  defeat  of  the  Royalists  was 
c<impkle,  and  the  honour  of  the  day  was  divided  between  the 
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Sfxw  and  CroiawdPs  hone.     The  two  l'«riiam«itar\ 
HKmKl  soDlh  to  attack  the  kins,  but,  as  usual,  MancbeHcr^ 
rdncunoe  to  press  CtMules  too  hard  prevented  the  second 
bMUle  of  Nevbuty  from  being  a  decitiiirt!  success.     Ii  is  im- 
possible not  to  sympathise  wilb  CroiDvcH's  stornty  itMlignaikm. 
In  b»  wrath  be  declared  that  it  would  be  better  to  make  a 
peace,  bowcrvcr  base,  than  to  fight  after  this  manner,  that  no 
soldiers  ought  to  be  chosen  but  those  of  the  lndq>cndcni 
religion,  aince  they  alone  would  fight  for  a  righteous  settle- 
ment ;  attd  he  pound  iiulignam  contempt  on   the   worthy 
lYesbytemn  divines  at  Westminster,  who  supposed  tlietnselves 
to  be  laying  the  foundations  of  (he  English  naiiocuU  Church— 
pcnccutors,  as  Cromwell  called   them,  of  better  men  than 
ibemsetvcs.     Strange  a*  •ome  of  the»e  inferenices  are,  we  can 
set  in  aU  this  the  able  statesman  furious  at  bungling  policy. 
But  it  is  Mnall  wonder  that  ihe  {"arliamcnur)-  majority,  which 
afiprowd  the  l'rcsb)terian  system  as  orderly  aod  soft;,  and  in 
its  heart  looked  upon  the  burning  feal  of  CromwellS  Adherents 
as  a  remedy  likdy  to  prove  worse  than  the  disease,  should 
h«\T  bcpjn  to  feci  a  very  real  dread  of  this  dogmatic  cavalry 
ffi^^,        general     It  appenrs  that  certain  leaders  of  the  party 
Sh«4         took  seriously  into  consideration  Ihv  possibility  of 
■fptitilM  ptooceding  against  Cromwell   in  sonm  way  which 
i^^  ^    wouM  curtail  his  liberty  of  criticism  and  denuncia- 
tion ;  and  their  uneasiness  led  them  also  to  a])proach  ^m 
the  kii^  at  t'xbridgi'  with  the  third  set  of  dclinile  proposals  Sj 
wbich  had  been  ni.-idc  lo  him  since  hb  flight  from  London.  ^ 

l'hi»  »■*>  H)c  parting  of  the  ways.  Had  the  t^liament 
MK-cceded  in  silencing  Cromwell,  crushing  his  party,  and 
i«tt>ing  on  tinot)fM»ed  it>  own  policy  erf  religious  discipline 
tioA  military  comproniisc.  or  had  it  persuaded  Charles  to  take 
Iwi-k  his  awn  shorn  of  half  ti.i  privileges,  live  whole  story 
wn«hi  hare  beon  very  aiffercni.  But  tlie  Independent*  were 
■ti\<n|i.  aiHl  tlw  king,  though  iJii^iy,  was  obstinate ;  the  now 
|w\'»*ing  iktnand  of  Cromwell  and  the  Foiifaxcs  for  a  re. 
»w»*niiNition  of  the  aimy  had  to  he  considered,  a»d,  since 
Ihw  hvic  of  events  was  inexorable,  conceded.  The  whole 
*»."•  «M  lo  be  re-modellnl   on    the    lines  of  Cromwell's 
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Tcgimcni,  and  it  was  then  to  be  placed  under  the  directign 
of  ii  new  com m under- in  chief.     It  wa*  ihtreforc  ncc«»ai)'  that 
C«sc<i,  Manchester,  and  ^S'aller  should  bir  ninovcd  \  and  as 
dis|]en«ing  with  ihtr  ticrvicex  of  generab  is  always  a  ddicate 
matter,  this  was  managed  hj  the  device  of  the  Sclf- 
The  8*l(-     denying  Ordinance.     By  that  well-known  instrument 
Ordlaonc*-  ^"  K«"*^i'*  *"ho  wcte  also  members  of  PaTliameitt 
were  obliged  to  TC:«ign  their  i.'ommandv  The  nieamre 
was  chiefly  inspired  by  Cromwell,  but  it  was  plain  that  since 
he  himself  was  in  the  tpecifieil  (xisition  one  vxce|)lion  at  least 
would  have  to  be  made ;  and  this  «-as  effected  b)-  a  special 
resolution  of  the  House  on  the  petition  of  certain  of  Crom- 
well'* friends-  The  king  would  have  done  well  to  come  to  terms 
be'(/fe  worse  things  befell  him  ;  but  he  was  still  full  of  hope  of 
a  liclter  settlement,  und  we  may  wonder  ll^■i^  at  hi.s  reluctance 
to  place  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  Parliament  when  wc  read 
that  in  the  following  year  that  ^tcin  assembly  took  away  the  life 
uf  ihc  unfortunate  and  entirety  hiirmlcM  old  Archbishop  Laud. 
From  the  summer  uf  1645,  when  the  New  Model 
^A  .**    aimy  look   the  field   under  the  command   of  Sir 
Thimi.is  Fairfax,  we  may  date  the  sci-onil  and  very 
brief  period  of  the  war  when  Royalists  and  IVIiamentarians 
were  equally  bent  on  victory,  but  wlicn  there  wiu  no  longer 
any  doubt  as  to  which  side  would  secure  it.     It  is  needless  to 
KUppOKe  that  every  soldier  of  the  new  fonre  was  of  the  type 
wc   have   noticed,    but   there  were   enough   anti-l'reshylerian 
xealois,  firmly  convinced  that  the  God  of  Unities  was  active  on 
Ifaeir  behalf,  to  leaven  the  whole ;  and  all  were  well  trained 
men  of  excellent  character.    .\\  the  liatlle  of  Naxeby, 
fought  near  Leicester  in  July,  the  Ironsides  achieved 
a  triumphant  success.  The  Royalist  forres,  their  original  jiosi- 
tion  lamentably  reversed,  diseoveicd  tliemsclvus  to  be  aiiuteur 
soldiers  vainly  contending  against  [irofesxionals ;  it  was  the 
linil  use  in  KngWtd  of  that  deadly  weapon  of  despotism,  a 
ding  army.     Charles's  only  hope  after  this  defeat  by  in 
Marquis   of   Montrose,  whose  struggles  for  the   Stuart 
lusc  make  a  uirring  story  in  Scottish  history.    When  this 
'chance    was  destroyed    by   the   battle  of    t'hihphaugh  and 
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DafMi        when  ihc  iusl  organised  fon«  uT  HiiKlUh   Roy^disti 
^^lu      ""  *'*"  *^™*''*^'  'l^  »ocoi»d  sttgc  of  ihe  war  was 
'  at  an  end.     In  ihe  spring  of  1646  the  king  threw 

hii»M;lf  vnto  ihv  hinds  of  the  Scottish  covenanting  anny,  and 
was  iKver  agnin  in  a  position  lo  take  tlic  field  against  bb 
g^^l^  enemies.  Bui  his  power  to  injure  their  cuise  wu  by 
ia  th«  no  mcarb  at  an  end.  Indeed  frocn  the  very  fini 
8«atlUli  (i{Kning  of  the  dispute  Charles  had  caused  ao  mudi 
'""'■  more  vmtnrraKsmeni  by  his  mere  existence  tlian  by 
his  aciiviiicx  that  we  cannot  wonder  to  And  him  become  in 
captivity  a  most  formidable  adversary.  The  discord  which 
was  produced  by  his  presence  in  the  Scottoh  camp,  the  stirring 
of  national  halted,  sectarian  iuiinioxily,  and  political  jealousy 
which  confused  the  counsels  of  the  English  parties  during  the 
.  latlei  half  of  the  year  1646  formed  a  sort  of  prelude  to  the 
I  greater  crisis  soon  to  come.    The  bulk  of  the  army, 

DivUiosi  y,  the  councils  of  zealots  which  influenced  it,  lookeid 
Puriiliu.'  *''''  y'™*'")'  disfavour  on  Ihe  eiTofi*  of  the  Scots  to 
force  on  the  king  the  acceptance  of  Presbytecianism. 
The  Parliament  appro«-ed  these  efforts  theologically,  but  politi- 
cally it  viewed  tlicm  with  ilisuuxt.  Charles  meanwhile  saw 
with  rinng  hopes,  and  Cromwell  with  heavy  foreboding  the 
hopeless  disunion  of  this  unhappy  body  of  conquerors. 

'llic  arguments  of  the  Scots,  though  continued  for  some 
nine  months,  made  not  the  smallest  impTcssion  upon  Charles, 
who  was  bound  to  episcopacy  by  the  commands  of  a 
conscience  a.>*  active  as  any  of  tliat  conscientious  age. 
Early  in  1647,  therefore,  he  was  handed  over  to  the  Cxim- 
missioncrs  of  the  Parlinmcni,  and  by  them  respectfully  con- 
signed to  a  suitable  lodging.  And  then,  as  if  it  had  been 
awaiting  the  signal,  the  smouldering  enmity  of  the  two  KnKlish 
parlies  leaped  into  flame  ;  the  danger  had  come  which  was  to 
lorcc  the  great  Mateiman  of  the  lime  into  the  patli  we 
shall  sec  him  tread.  The  Parhamcni  proposed,  hostilities 
being  over,  to  disband  the  army  ;  but  unfortunately  for  its  own 
interests  it  was  pre])ared  10  pny  ttie  soldiers  only  a  rery  stnall 
proportion  of  what  was  owing  to  them.  They  had  therefore  a 
very  solid  reason  for  refusing  lo  be  ihnbandod,  and  feeling  their 
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Entry  ni    "'"■"  strength  they  look  their  first  decided  plung 
tbAArmr    into  the  troubled  sea  of  politics.     A  (natty  of  thenaj 
into  refusing  to  disclose  under  whose  orders  it  actctt' 

politloi.  su^riset)  ihc  king  ui  Holmb}-  House,  and  placed 
him,  noihinj^  )oth,  under  the  care  of  the  army  at  Newmarket. 
Charles  naiurally  rejoiced  «  every  fresh  sign  of  discord 
anionti  hia  enemies ;  but  had  he  bee»  any  owe  but  himself  he 
might  havT  guessed,  as  the  country  begun  to  guess,  th»t  dis- 
cord would  soon  ]{ive  way  to  the  fierce  rush  of  the  conquering 
side,  which  would  s^ure  nothing  it  found  in  its  way.  The 
army  den^anded  the  exj)ul:Uon  from  Parliament  of  the  chief 
Presbylciian  mLHibers,  and  marched  to  London  to  enforce  its 
demand.  Then  the  more  con^rrative  sccticin,  under  Ireton, 
and  ihc  more  rc%'olutionaTy,  under  Rainboruugh,  each  drew  up 
2,^  gf  a  statement  of  its  political  views,  which  docuraentii 
known  respectively  as  the  Heads  of  the  Projjosab 
of  the  Army  and  the  Agreement  of  the  I'eoplci  wc 
the  fint  of  a  long  nerie*  of  vain  attemplt  to  give " 
military  despotism  the  sanction  of  law.  Declara. 
lions  of  the  ei|uality  of  man  and  of  his  inalienable 
right  to  lelf-governnnent  were  the  strange  road  by  which  thi$ 
strangest  of  nil  political  jiarties  passed  to  the  iron  rule  of  the 
major-generals, 

I'hal  Cromwell  was  before  all  things  a  practical  statesman, 
that  the  instinct  for  sound  govcrtiment  was  with  him  stronger 
than  either  personal  ambition  or  religious  prepossession  would 
be  proved  in  the  abnence  of  all  other  evidence  by 
the  fact  that  at  this  juncture  he  tried  hard  to  come 
to  terms  with  the  king.  He  recognised  the  irresis- 
tible strength  of  the  atmy.  and  he  mm'  \\^  dangers  ; 
he  recognised  also  how  firmly  the  monarchy  was  still 
supported  by  tradition,  by  assodalion,  by  the  affection  of  the 
people.  His  aim  was  to  effiect  a  combination  between  these 
two  elements  of  strength  u]ion  a  basis  of  political  continuity 
and  religious  toleration.  Itut  Charles,  gaily  pursuing  his  plans, 
,  decided  to  luve  nothing  to  say  (o  such  an  alliiuioe ; 
obitinuv.  '^^'  *^  ^'*  infatuated  wife  for  him,  doubtless  hoped 
still  (o  return  to  Whitehall,  not  u|>on  any  M»t  of  pro- 
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bation  but  m  a  triumphal  procestion.  Encouragement  fot 
■ucti  hopes  WIS  slill  (o  Ite  found  in  Ihe  confusion  ol  potties 
and  creeds  \  but  the  king  himself  »oon  committed  an  action 
wdl  catcutated  to  duh  iheut  to  ihe  grotind.  Thin  was  hit 
asscni  lo  a  treaty  by  which  the  Scottish  Covcnantcrh  tn  con- 
EU  tT«*ty  "t^^'txi  ^th  the  KnglJHh  KoyalixtH  vtcrt:  lo  o\  crthraw 
vitl  th«  I'ariiainciii  and  Ironudcs  aJikc,  to  restofc  tlie  kin^ 
***"  to  »ui>jnr«  xnrturicsi,  and  to  establish  Tresb) icrian- 

ism  for  a  limited  timc^  When  this  became  known  Crtmiwcll 
mutt  ha^'c  fell  that  the  blood  now  to  be  spilled  need  not  be  on 
his  head  ;  what  he  called  the  direction  of  I'rovidence,  what  we 
should  call  the  l(^ic  of  &cts,  made  his  way  dear.  Tl>e  kinj; 
lud  chosen  t)ic  intue  of  war,  ami  tliut  meant  the  crushing  out 
of  the  party  of  compromise,  and  a  last  lierce  rivalry  lietwcen 
the  two  real  powers  now  exiMing  in  England,  Ihe  l^rliament 
was  in  fact  helpless ;  lighi  for  the  IndepL-ndcnls  aitatrtkt  the 
Covenant  it  i.'ould  not ;  light  for  invading Sooteand  reactionary 
Royalists  against  li)>criy  it  would  not  and  dare  not.  Hut 
for  the  kin):  and  t}ie  army  it  wax  war  to  tlte  knife,  and  be- 
tween these  two  there  could  be  but  one  choice  for  CromwdL 
Kciy.iliiin  was  niMn^  iia  head  throu^thout  the  country  ;  the 
humbler  people  were  loud  m  their  discontent  with  the  se%-cre 
social  rule  now  lieginning  ;  the  press  lh:it  new-found  tool  of 
agitators,  was  putting  words  into  their  mouths  ;  armed  in- 
SUrKClion  broke  out  in  Kent  and  in  Wale$ ;  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  was  marching  in  from  l^cotUnd  with  an  army  drawn 
Xhird  ff'JOi  the  |»arty  of  com  promise.  Nothing  loth,  the 
ptrlod  IroD^dcs  took  up  arms  once  more,  and  tiie  third 
ttC  war.  ktage  of  the  war  be^ii  and  ended  in  164S.  l-'airfax 
crushed  the  Royalists  in  the  south,  Cromwell  destroyed 
Hamilton's  army  at  the  haitlc  of  I'rcston. 

The  final  scene  in  Charles's  life  was  then  not  Ions  dcLt)^. 
Ill  the  absence  ul'  the  Kjtdiers  l^rltainent  had  made  one  more 
cRbn  at  an  independent  settlement  with  the  king;  long 
EK^otiations  took  place,  in  which  Charle»  did  indeed  make 
many  undertakings,  but  with  no  intention,  as  aficrwirds  Kp- 
peared,  of  carrying  them  out.  'i'hc  army  tetunied  from  the 
north  in  no  moud  for  such  trifling.     Impatient  messages  frotn 
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the  council  of  officevs  reachtKl  Pnrliamcnt,  urging  that 
Charlet's  promises  could  in  no  case  he  tcltcd  upon,  thai  his 
guill  was  loo  great  for  retribution  to  be  longer  dfUijed. 
Every  kind  of  stiangi.-  and  mystic  creed  wai  re|)restni«l  in  ihe 
army,  and  doubilcw  many  of  ihow  who  now  clamoured  for 
Charles's  death  wcrt;  firmly  convinced  that  he  wan  in  truth  the 
Man  of  Sin,  the  living  Anii-Chrisi,  and  that  the  doctrines  of 
hcredilar)-  right  and  of  apoMolic  ttuccei^iDn  were  the  direct 
intpiration  of  the  devil.  Others  doubtless  reflected  thai  their 
own  position  in  (he  event  of  a  compromise  with  Charles  would 
he  peculiarly  unpleasant.  In  any  case  their  decision  was 
taken,  and  the  opposition  of  the  Parliament,  which  returned 
spirited  answers  to  these  tyrannous  demands,  was 
oiTrcomc  by  the  meAsure  known  a.s  f'ridc''!  I'urge, 
consisiing  in  the  expulsion  of  140  dissentient 
members.  It  was  then  decided  that  Charles  should  Xm  put 
upon  his  trial  before  a  hastily  constituted  high  court  of 
justice.  His  persistent  denial  of  its  right  to  try  him 
was  ignored  ;  the  evidence  of  the  so-called  ireaHon 
huMcned  ihroogh  :  doubtful  members  of  the  court  were  ortr- 
persuaded  by  «uch  men  as  Itnid«haw,  Harrison,  and  in  a  less 
and  •«»-  degree  rromwcU.  Sentence  of  death  wns  pro- 
^^  mtloa  of  nounccd,  and  was  carried  out  on  January  30,  1649. 
^B  CharlM  I.  y^^  piojii  lofty  niind  of  the  age,  that  of  Milton,  ap> 
^^  provc<l  the  execution  as  just ;  the  greatest  practical  sutesman 
I  in  Kiigland  held  it  necessary  and  right.  The  nation  at  large, 
I  wc  cannot  doubt,  including  thou.tand.<  who  would  have  signed 
^^Ihe  t'ctition  of  Right  and  the  (irind  Remonstrance,  believed 
^^Vlbat  ■!)  abominaUc  crime  had  been  committed.  So  widely 
^^FMparated  were  these  remarkable  men  from  the  mass  of  ihdr 
^H  country- peoplci  so  irresistible  was  the  force  of  their  deter 
^H  mination. 
V    '  Parliamentary  opposition,  seven   )-ears    bcfoir, 

had  not  taken  very  loi^  to  develop  into  armed  re- 
sistance, and  resistance  had  now  as  completely 
passed  into  Revohilion.  Had  the  army  leaders  be«n 
in  the  habit  of  humorous  rcAection  they  might  luve 
smiled  to  think  ho«'  far  in  1649  thc}- had  liavelled 
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from  the  position  of  ihose  who  t«-«.iity  fears  before  had  opened 
the  >trug|[le  agiiinil  artiiKary  government,  t'yni  had  prtiiaited 
against  Ihc  UBc  of  martial  law  ;  the  self-styled  KeejKrs  of  tlie 
I^itwriiir*  of  KiiKbnd  had  just  executed  a  king  by  ihc  .-•cntence 
of  what  in  all  l>ut  nanw  was  a  militar}'  junto.  Ham]HJcn  and 
H  Bitot  had  suffered  for  denying  the  justice  of  taxation  without 
^  conxcnt  ;  hut  it  was  very  certain  that  the  pfcscnt  Kovertirocnt 
must  abdicate  if  it  were  to  dqjcnd  upon  freely -jfTanttxl  supplier. 
The  nation  may  not  have  made  ihe»«  romparison.i  with  its 
Wain,  but  it  fell  them  in  Us  lieart,  and  «as  not  likely  to  be  tlte 
more  eoKily  ruled  in  consenjuenee.  Within  their  r)wn  lanlcs 
too  the  practical  men  at  the  head  of  the  army  had  already  to 
contend  with  disappointment  and  disaffection.  The  exlreoM; 
democratic  section,  which  in  1647  had  so  loudly  proclaimed 
thcal»olule  equalitj'  of  man,  broke  into  open  rebellion  when 
it  found  its  views  no  nearer  fulfilment ;  the  mystics  were  im- 

L|aUent  of  worldly  concerns  when  the  reign  of  Christ  on  c«rth 

as  they  believed,  so  near  at  hand.      Those  who.   like 

ill  and  Fairfax,  Ireton  and  lambcri,  were  content  to 

Faccomplish  the  Lord'^  will  through  soumi  practical  measures 
needed  all  their  ability  and  courafpc  to  guard  the  position  thejr 
had  won.  The  law  of  self-preservation  had  in  fact  become, 
a»  in  all  revolutions  it  must,  the  only  o»k  to  which  oliediencc 
was  possible, 

,  The  earliest  measures  of  the  new  go^-emment 

,  auMniw,    ^^'^  t'lc  unmisiakeable  stamp.     The  eighty  or  ninety 
Commoners  who  were  all  that  remained  of  the  Long 

^Parliament  rapidly  passed  some  Mariling  enactments.     They 
Dlishcd  the  monarchy  and  the  House  of  Ix>rds ;  they  ap> 

'pomtcd  a  Council  of  State  for  executive  purposes ;  they 
declared  England  to  b^  a  Commonwealth,  governed— and  this 

Iwithoui  intentional  irony— by  iht  rcprescntaiii-es  of  the  people 
in  I'arliamt-nL  There  followed  the  imposition  of  large  fine* 
on  malcontents  for  the  purpose  of  raiMng  money,  a  close 
censorship  of  the  press  and  of  pulpits,  and  the  csiabliihrnent 
of  a  special  court  of  justice  to  <leal  with  treason  against  the 
State.  Legislative  defence  a)!;ainst  inttmal  i-ncmies  had  tlicn 
lo  be  followed  up  by  armed  defence  against  those  without, 
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a  task   which  the  nmty  lenders  were  decidedly  more  oon 

,     pctent  to  perform.     Buih  Irelund  and  Scotland  had ' 
dsfmce.      ^'^  ^"'^^  proclaimed  the  Intc  king^s   eldest   son   »& 
f 'harlcB  U..  thus  unintentionally  doiiif;  a  nood  Mroke  i 
for  the  militarj-  government  they  so  heartily  detested  by  throwing ' 
English  national  pride  tenipomrily  on  iLi  xide^    In  the  one 
country  the  inspirations  of  Kom.in  Catholicism,  of  a  wild; 
loyalty,  and  of  an  intense  race  haticd  niint;led  together  in  a 
strange  turmoil  of  ]Mssions :  in  the  other  the  party  that  fought  for 
the  Covenant  and  for  sancti^ed  religious  intolerance  was  oddly 
succeeded  by  a  [Kiny  that  fought  for  the  hereditary  right  of  the 
Stuarts.    Cromwell  u-a.s  appointed  by  the  Council  of  State  to 
Cromwil)    I'^c  command  of  an  ^imiy  for  Ireland,  and  the  story 
in  i)f  his  work  there  is  ho  well  known  ai  scarcely  to  need 

lr«Und  repetition.  It  is  certain  that  he  treated  thousaiid.^  of ' 
the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  both  in  the  massacres 
at  Droghcda  and  elsewhere  and  in  the  forcible  ejeclion  of  many 
of  them  from  their  counlr)',  with  what  in  our  own  day  would 
be  called  horrible  cruelty ;  but  that  to  his  operations  was  due 
the  partial  IranquilUsalion  or  subjection  of  this  distracted 
country  is  more  than  likely  ;  and  that  Cromwell  l>elieved  him- 
self to  be  doing  the  will  of  Menven  when  he  put  Irish  soldiers 
to  the  .oword  and  knocked  priests  on  the  head  is  exceedingly 
probable;  The  Council  of  Stale  was  thoroughly  satisfied  with 
its  general,  and  had  the  more  reaM>n  to  be  so  after 
the  Scottish  campaign  which  immediately  followed 
the  one  in  Ireland.  At  the  battle  of  Dunbar  in 
1650  Cromwell  defeated  the  army  of  ihcCmenaniers  ;  at  Wor- 
cester in  1651  he  overthrew  a  force  of  Scottish  Royalists  which 
carried  young  Charles  himself  in  its  ranks.  Open  retiellJon 
against  the  government  of  force  was  crushed  by  force,  and 
excei>l  for  Prince  Rupert  cruising  in  the  Channel  there  was 
nowhere  an  organised  body  of  men  in  arms  for  the  Royalist 
jj  cause. 
r  From  the  time  of  his  return  in  165a  vc  maydaie 

CI      Atoead'      Cromwell's  recognised  asccndanc)'  in  the  affairs  of 
„H    the  Commonwealth.     Up  to  this  point  he  had  been, 
though  inevitably  brought  forward  by  his  talent  foi 
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thwwtk^  onl<r  one  amonf  many,  and  PafaCu 

I  to  hold  Ihe  chieT  miliurr  command.     But  upon 

Ae  oalfank  of  the  Scottisb  war  Fair&ic,  who  was  ■  man  of 

Ki  m4.^  rBincmbrrert  wfaal  cmy  ooc  el«c  had   cnmrivcd  in 

idtstt,  thU  g"p*—Mi  a4  wdU  M  her  nonltern   ncighliour  vaa, 

woniwally  ■■am  to  the  Covcnam  i  and  he  concluded  thii  ii 

■odd  be  a  breach  o(  iakta  to  fight  against  an  army  rajxnil 

especially  in  its  defenoe.    Cremwell.  having  leu  respect  fot 

■ere  wndtat  becMnc  Captain4^eo«al,  and  from  that  titne  und] 

htt  dmh  be  a^ojred  under  different  titles  some  son  of  pte- 

dumiwncg  in  the  dctibciadons  ai  t\'c«tmin»ier.     Dut  )m  wmJ 

by  no  CDcauu  given  a  dear  field  upon  which  to  build  up  the 

government  of  England  with  his  own  hand  ;  much  remained. 

■a  Milloo  wanied  bin,  to  conqtier  siill.     We  have  xecn  h<nr 

enoocous  i>  the  isgiM  beltef  wid)  which  many  of  us  grew  up 

that  die  Ironsides  tiltc  wcll-imined   servants  stood 

always  ready  at  Oliver  CromweH's  beck  and  call.     If 

circumstances  forced   his   hand  in  the  days  before 

his  ele^-ation  to  recognised  power  the)'  did  so  still  more  after 

It ;  and  it  w;ts  m  a  hopeless  though  courageous  struggle  with 

these  circum>tanoes  that  Cromwell  was  defined  to  end  hislilcH 

The  history  of  his  domestic  rule  is  indeed  little  more  than  the 

namtitv  oIt  snccessiw  attempts  to  fnid  a  method  of  govern- 

rociit  which  would  woik.    The  details  of  these  atiem|HS  have 

their  interest   fur  the  ntudcnt  <A  |>olitics,  but  their  general 

bearing  is  all  thai  need  be  touched  upon  here.     By  the  original 

scheme  made   in  1649  the  council  appointed   by 

(«li«M«       Parliament  waa  the  only  executive,  and  thi*  consti- 

Jj^*™"  lutional  Agreement  of  the  IVofdc  would  therefore 

have  been  in  the  highest  degree  democratic  if  the 

members  of  Parliament  had  happened  to  be  representatives  of 

the  people.     In  1 653  came  tlie  revolution  when  Crumwelt  with 

questionable  policy  destroyed  the  remnant  or  Rump  of  the  I 

Parliament,  and  fot  a  time  be  ruleil  as  I.ord  General  with  ibe'j 

help  of  a  council  and  a  niinialure  nominated  i'atliamcnt,  tb&] 

members  of  which  were  chosen  chiefly  fot  their  piety.  [ 

In  the  same  year,  when  (his  system   broke  down,] 

the   army   leaders    concocted    the    Instnimeni    ofj 
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(Joverninenl,  ihe  oniy  papw  oon»lilution  iimpcrly  .«>  ntlH  in 
English  liii«OT>'.  Cromwell  was  now  l-o«)  doiector,  ruling 
with  ihc  advice  of  a  council,  anO  in  some  degree  subject  to 
the  control  of  a  I'urliaruent  which  was  elected  on  a  very  high 
property  qualification  and  luit  only  live  months  in  the  yntr. 
The  I'tolccior,  however,  found  it  impossible  even  under  tlicsc 
conditions  lo  get  lya  with  an  asMrmbly  which  took  its  povitum 
seriously,  and  ihc  constitution  was  practicslly  supeiscded  by 
what  must  have  lieen  Ihe  most  hateful  device  of  all,  the 
mapping  out  the  country  into  distticts  governed  by  major- 
genetalB.  In  165;  by  the  Humble  Petition  and  Advice  this 
came  to  an  end,  and  the  Lord  Frotcctoi  was  erected  into  a 
sort  of  constitutional  tnonaroh — even  the  title  of  king  was 
HMXJlcd— with  re)i|M>n.'uble  niiniweTS.  Cromwell's  toilsome  life 
came  lo  an  end  after  this  system  also  had  collapsed,  but  before 
any  substitute  h^d  bcai  found. 

There  is  very  little  reason  for  surprise  that  these 
Otfloultj'  attempts  succeeded  no  lictlcr  than  iho  did  :  for 
constitutions  arc  not  easy  things  to  make,  nor  soldiers 
the  petKons  best  a<lapted  to  make  them.  In  war  the 
simplest  and  most  direct  methods  seen)  commonly  to  lie  tbn 
best,  while  wc  uk  almori  driven  to  believe  that  in  politics  the 
,'Tcvcrse  ii  the  CAse.  Tbc  problems  with  which  ihcte  generalH 
had  to  deji),  problems  of  the  relations  of  the  legistativc  and 
executive  powers  and  of  the  nece»ary  checks  on  Irath,  are  as 
old  as  society,  and  in  England  at  leas  have  only  been  settled 
['by  a  process  of  modification  and  adjustment  extending  over 
many  centuries.  Such  methods  could  not  commend  ihcm- 
aelves  to  men  guided  by  military  instinct  and  religious  enthu- 
sitUDi ;  compiomisc  would  seem  to  ihem  so  much  concession 
to  the  powers  of  evil,  adherence  to  precedent  a  tedious  w-ay 
g^^_  of  arriving  at  a  wrong  conclusion.  As  for  Cromwell 
weU'tomu  l)ii><»'lf>  it  <s  safe  to  assert  Uiat  under  each  and  all  of 
■dsntioai  these  schemes  he  governed  as  well  as  he  knew  how, 
•Bortt.  Y\ii  prtx-bimed  religious  luleraiion  within  llie  limits 
of  possibility,  outside  which  only  Komon  ('alholieism  was 
admitted  to  sund ;  tliougb  the  prejudkc  of  his  agents  and  ihe 
piKsnirc  of  circumstances  did  in  fad  jjreveni  Epiacojwliaia 
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froni  celebrating  any   but  private   vronbip,     Cromwell   did 

$r>inclhing  fnr  ihe  cncouni)t:<.incnt  of  education  and 

itnititrtt    ■n^'itut'^'l  many  measures  for  t)te  [)romotion  of  MicUl 

■  decency  and  order.     Ho  tried  lo  secun;  the  purity, 

under  Ihe  (nevitable  resirtctwna,  oi  clecticMU,  and  he  made  <n 
hontst  though  not  ver>'  luoceKsful  attempt  to  reform  the  cban- 

ICi!r>'  Ijio'.  a  queilion  frequently  discussed  is  whether  Crum- 
vrcH's  ultimate  aim  was  not  in  rcalit>-  to  place  himself  in  the 
Mat  of  the  kings  whom  he  hud  helped  to  cust  out,  whctha 
love  of  powcf  ««s  not  stronger  in  hia>  tlian  love  of  libeny, 
whether  when  he  vras  forced  hy  the  irreconcilablcs  of  his  party 

I  to  refuse  the  royal  title  the  real  purpose  of  hts  public  life  had 
not  been  fntvtrateci.  It  i.i  indeed  plain  that  he  had  no  demo- 
cratic theories  in  anything  like  the  modem  w;n»c  of  those 
words,  and  that  he  posseKted,  on  the  other  hand,  as  his  i-ol- 
Icftgucd  did  not,  a  strong  sense  of  the  value  of  political  con 

ttinuiiy.     i'erhaps,  howe^'er,  we  should  do  well  lo  asic  oursdvo 
lint  wheiht-r  be  ever  found  time  to  huv-e  an  ultimate 

ulUnu't'"  "'"^  "^  *"■     '^  anything  is  clear  about  Cromwell  it 

.i„t  is  tliat  his  turn  was  for  action  rather  than  theory; 

and  to  such  a  man  ihcsc  troubled  >'cars  jtrobaUy 

»lcft  little  leisure  for  plans  extending  bc>'ond  the  day  and  the 
morrow.  It  may  not  al«uys  havi;  licen  suthcicntly  recognised 
that  the  Protector's  position  was  one  of  exttaoTdinary 
Sffhl  '^i'^*^"'')'-  His  government  was  no:  an  autocracy 
■UaatloB.  depending  upon  military  force  which  was  subjea  to 
■  his  control  alone,  nor  was  it  Cacsamm  resting  during 

Blhe  life  of  a  victorious  general  on  the  enthusiastic  support  of 
■^  masses.     It  was  the  rule  of  a  small  party  containing  within 
BJUelf  the  supreme  milildry  i>(>wer,  and  thoroughly  conscious 
llhat  it  did  so.     Among  the  other  Independent  leaders,  l.udlow, 
Brodshaw,  iind  the  rest,  Cromwell  was  no  more  than  primus 
iaUrpftrti,  and  those  wliom  he  liad  to  try  to  guide  were  fullei 
thui  he  of  unassailable  conviction  as  to  the  methods  to  be 
employed  in  the  common  task.     He  was  in  the  situation  of 
some  luckless  Prime  Minister  whose  Cabinet  had  not  learned 
the  primary  lesson  of  unanimity  at  all  costs  in  the  lace  of  (he 
rworld.    Cromwell  himself  knew  nothing  of  eubineis,  but  be 
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hsd  ncnnhelcss  learned  that  lesson  or  divined  it ;  and  there  b 
some  reanon  to  suppose  that  in  ihi»  way  he  was  driven  into 
many  actions  which  posterity  has  Aiinbutcd  to  his  own  sole 
initiative.  I'ofsibly  at  least  he  guesiwd  that  no  change  of 
government  could  immediately  mend  [he  troubles  of  the 
tourtry;  (hat  want  of  money,  di«)rganis*nion  of  agriLulture 
and  trade,  discontent  anion);  the  jtojMlUcc,  and  misgivings 
among  the  classes  which  had  thrown  in  their  lot  with  ihe 
Commonwealth  government,  were  evils  which  required  some- 
thing more  than  a  few  new  constitutions  to  remedy  tl>em. 
But  to  break  his  party  irretrievably  to  pieces  would  have  been 
in  his  view  to  hand  the  country  over  at  once  to  ruin,  fettered, 
burdened,  liable  to  error  as  he  was,  the  strength  of  Cromwell's 
personality  kept  this  most  anificial  of  all  governments  erect 
upon  its  feet  until  the  day  of  his  death. 

Hy  his  foreign  policy,  in  which  he  had  a  freer 
^^^  hand,  the  Protector  has  made  himself  a  great  re- 
putntioTi  in  history,  and  whatever  our  views  of 
international  aflaini  we  cannot  d»cril>e  it  as  by  any  means 
Undeserved.  That  he  warded  olT  the  danger  of  a  struggle  on 
the  borders  by  crushing  the  reaiktunoe  in  Scotland  and  Ireland 
vas  perhaps  no  more  than  an  inevitable  result  of  his  genius 
for  war  ;  but  when  \k  afterwards  called  representatives  from 
each  country  to  Parliament  he  showed  a  father  remarkable 
eomprehension  of  the  principles  of  empire.  Moreover,  Ctom- 
well's  strength  of  character  and  strength  of  arm  overcame  the 
prejudices  of  the  old  continental  monarchies  against 
jj^^^  ■  his  upstart  nilc,  and  under  hb  masterful  guidance 
our  country  stepped  into  the  from  rank  of  l^umpean 
powers.  The  w;henie  which  with  great  plausibility  has  been 
attributed  to  him  was  the  formation  of  a  great  league  of  tlie 
Protestant  sUtes,  lighiing  a  huly  war  against  blasphemy  and 
B«h«ma  irrcligton.  It  is  indeed  almont  certain  tliat  some 
of  a  Pro-  such  idea  must  have  constantly  dwelt  in  Cromwell's 
Mtast  mind,  but  whether  he  ever  had  lime  or  opportunity 
^***  to  mould  it  into  a  definite  plan  is  vcr>'  much  more 
doubtful  Abroad  as  well  as  at  home  the  i'rotcctor  wa.t  al^er 
all  led  more  by  the  pressure  of  obvious  facta  than  by  vague 
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mOittfy  force  at  the  disposaJ  vi  ibc 
■  A.  pkin  fad,  kod  oui  impraliAbljr  ihe  vat 
(root  whacb  9|na(  ohm  dL  CnN&«cU*s  scboncs.  The  couodi 
had  bcfim  his  ■ecetiicio  to  power  raised  a  Beet  which  fur  those 
vaaa  V33  adflutably  dfeiait,  aod  bad  used  it  fir&t  to  K])d 
Rapcn's  iggnaioas  and  aftefvards  >n  a  war  with  the  Dutch. 
RetigiaBt  bratfaeibaod  did  not  tmdei  the  rule  of  a  group  of 
Beoenls  prow  enoo^  to  eiuurr  pace  vith  a  nation  which 
was  a  roRHDodal  rival  and  harboured  the  exiled  Stuarts ;  and 
tbouf^h  CronweU  made  peace  ii  was  with  no  great  show  of 
^  __^,  entfanstaxin.  For  do  rcuon  ver)-  much  more  com- 
^JJJUJJ     wandiBfr  a(iain.  than  the  wastefiibtcss  eA  allowing 

the  fleet  to  lie  idle,  luntl  expeditions  were  sent  out 
to  the  West  Indies  and  to  the  Meditentnesit.  lite  result  of 
the  firU  was  the  occupation  of  Jamiiica,  of  the  second  a  con- 
firauition  of  the  gTowini;  Iteliefat  the  couns  of  Krancc  and 
Spain  that  they  had  lo  deal  with  an  niual.  Both  powers  em- 
barrassed  by  their  own  aSairs,  had  sought  the  passive  friend- 
ship of  the  Commonweallh  in  its  early  d>)-s ;  Spain  was  now 
stung  by  Cromwell's  a^:grcsMon  toe(uiut)'and  an  open  espousal 
of  (be  Stuart  cauK  :  (ht-  counsels  of  Versailles,  gutdod  by  the 

diplomatic   Maxarin,   iiKlined    towards    frteiMLihip. 

The  definite  alliance  in  1655  with  Francei  alvrays 

ihc  friend  of  the  Protestant  powers  against  the 
Hap^burgs,  must  hat<e  nxmixl  to  Cromwell  like  a  realisation 
of  his  dreams.  A  few  nionths  before,  hi^  diplomatic  pressure 
and  ibe  dread  of  hi^  wrath  had  brought  mccour  to  the  perse* 
cuted  Piedmontcse  ;  soon  after,  the  Ironsides  helped  to  defeat 
the  forces  of  Spain  at  iIm:  lutile  of  the  r>uneK,  and  Dunkirk 
was  handed  over  lo  the  Commonwealth  of  England.  Ilvcrc 
is  evidence  indeed  ttial  before  his  death  Cromwell  himself  had 
COOK  to  :icc  not  only  that  I'rotcstnntism  «-as  a  weak  bond 
to  hold  jealous  nations  toKeihei,  but  that  no  English  states- 
man mi);ht  safely  deal  too  many  blow^  at  Spain  without  hariitg 
in  view  some  check  upon  the  predominance  of  l-'rance.  But 
this  mighty  I*ioiectur  who  had  once  been  a  cuuttiry  squire 
cnn  hardly  have  guessed  how  low,  under  hit  royal  successor, 
EngUiul's  name  and  honour  were  d»tinetl  to  faiU 
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But  the  inimediait:  cud  of  these  glories  whatever 
CroMWBii  ''"^'''  P"'!'"'"-""'  'aluc,  was  not  now  far  off.  In  the 
xiutumn  of  1C158  riomwdl  (lied,  atvS  his  rldt^I  ^on 
Richard,  who  succeeded  under  the  existing  constitution  to  the 
Protectorate,  was  not  the  man  to  Titl  his  faiher'K  pUi%.  The 
calm  good  sense  with  which,  when  this  fact  became 
upparent,  he  retired  from  his  uncomfonablc  pre- 
cjiiinence  without  wailing  for  a  rebellion  to  overturn 
him  will  commend  him  to  the  modem  mind,  but 
probabty  excited  the  contempt  of  his  own  more  strenuous  age. 
The  extreme  Royalist  party,  once  so  completely  crushed,  began 
to  rise  once  more  and  the  party  of  moderation  to  feel  that  it 
also  !\ad  a  dL-finiic  policy,  liven  that  minority  among  the 
gentry  and  tiadiii);  cla^sct  which,  stifling  ii.i  misgivingx,  liad 
steadily  supported  the  great  Oliver,  began  to  feel  that  failing 
him  the  only  safety  lay  in  return  to  the  old  paths.  Vet  even 
with  a  whole  nation  groaninj;  under  taxation  and  haling  the 
army  which  had  conquered  England's  friends  more  completely 
than  hei  enemies,  nothing  could  be  achie%ed  ku  long  as  that 
army  stood  firmly  together.  The  country  could  stand  still 
and  allow  confusion  to  overtake  it ;  it  could  not 
unassisted  shake  itself  free.  But  with  Cromwell  in 
his  grave,  division  i»  the  army  was  as  inevitable  as 
chaos  in  the  state.  After  a  year  or  more  during 
which  England  tasled  the  bitter  fruits  of  revolution,  the  [arty 
appeared  which  saw  its  chance  in  a  reversal  of  all  that  the  past 
eleven  years  had  done.  General  Munk  wa>  in  com- 
AoiisD  of  fnand  of  an  army  of  occupation  in  Scotland,  and  at 
Monk*  '''^  l>eginning  of  1660  he  marched  with  it,  assisted 
by  l-'airfax  and  but  feebly  resisted  by  anybody  else, 
upon  London.  I'here  he  summoned  into  what  mu.1i  have 
been  a  meleincholy  and  ghostly  gathering  all  the  remaining 
monbets  of  the  original  Long  I'arliament,  and  directed  tlu-in 
to  issue  writs  for  a  new  assembly  of  the  utatri<.  'I1ie 
Snmnienj  convention  which  then  came  together  was  strongly  in 
Statrt  favour  of  re-establishing  the  monarchy,  and  protected 
and  asaisicd  by  Monk  it  very  soon  effected  a  restora- 
tion of  the  Stunrts  in  the  person  of  Charica  11. 
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CHAPTER   X 
TMK  SRCONI)  ilTUAItT  COVRRNMBNT   «ITH    IT!)  COMSBQURNCES 


I 


The  Ee-  Or  b11  the  grcai  moTemenw  in  out  histar>-  the  one 
immUob  which  placed  Charles  II.  on  Ihc  throne  must  stem 
futile  in  (Q  yj  trom  one  point  of  view  the  mott  fruitless,  from 
t&»notli«r  itnother  the  most  inevitable.  In  so  ut  as  ii  was  a 
ln*Tii-  restoration  of  the  .Stuarts  luid  their  view  of  govern- 
»bia.  ment,  the  revolution  that  follou-ed  within  thirty  yeus 

condemns  ii  :  but  in  so  far  ns  it  was  a  restoration  of  the 
monarchy,  of  thi^  c-on.\tittition,  and  above  all  of  the  English 
way  of  doing  things,  iu  ncces&ity  has  been  proved  and  con- 
firmed a  dozen  limes  over.  The  recent  variation  from 
established  methods  had  \tceo  indeed  sufficienliy  striking; 
but  ihai  such  variations  were  impracticable  under  the  f;tven 
conditions  had  been  clear  almost  frotn  the  first,  ior  eleven 
years  the  couniry  had  boinc  the  yoke  of  a  party  which  for  the 
Mike  of  its  (-auie  «ra<t  ready  to  break  every  tie  with  the  past ; 
and  when  wc  consider  how  deop  a  gulf  between  these  men 
Uid  their  fclluw-citixcns  n-as  markeil  by  that  readiness  alone, 
our  wonder  must  slvrays  be  that  their  power  was  not  shattered 
ItKlg  before.  The  cheering  crowds  that  surrounded  Ch:iiU.'S 
Stuart  on  his  way  to  lx>ndon  celebrated,  consciously  or  not, 
tile  expulsion  of  inexpedient  enthusiasm  as  well  as  social 
tyranny,  and  f^tectcd  the  return  not  only  of  tiappy  traditions 
but  of  compromise,  mpcct  for  precedent,  and  an  intelligible 
idt^al. 

All  power-  '"  point  of  fact  there  was  no  powerful  section  of 
ral  oluao*  the  community  which  did  mA  conceive  itself  to  have 
all  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  bjr  a  ivitoration 
of  the  old  machinery  of  govcmment.  Koicfnost 
with   (heir   welcome,   though  at    the    critical   moment 
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influtftiu;  lud  Iwen  stnull,  were,  or  coutae,  those  who  had 
staked  everything  on  their  devotion  to  the  cauie 
of  divine  riglii.  The  men  who  hi»d  gone  into  exile 
with  the  House  of  Sluan  or  for  its  sake  had  borne  dinrRUi- 
chiscment  and  restraint  at  home  were  now  (o  rc}oice  in  the 
recovery  of  their  fortune  arvd  status  a*  well  as  in  the  triumph 
^^  of  ihfir  principles.     <,Hiitc  as  simxre  was  the  joy 

p,^^  of  all  (he  simple  folk  who  ilrauKht  more  of  the 
h^piness  of  tticir  daJljr  life  than  of  any  theory  of 
government  whatever.  Ironside  rule  had  dortc  much  and 
foiled  in  much,  luit  it  hud  at  any  rate  made  England,  for  the 
mass  of  its  inhabitants,  exceedin^jly  uncomfortable.  Religious 
tolcranci;  had  been  one  of  the  tenets  nf  the  Independents ;  but 
tolerance  of  wron^  opinion  was  one  thini;  and  tolerance  of 
wicked  conduct  was  another.  Hence  came  all  those  stem 
measure'  with  which  the  namci  of  Cromwell  and  his  fellows 
have  always  beeit  associated— the  closing;  of  theatres,  the 
destruction  of  beautiful  buildings,  the  suppression  of  national 
sporu  and  of  innocent  village  cuxtom-i.  For  the  principle  upon 
which  (hey  acted  (he  army  leaders  can  scarcely  indeed  lie 
blamed,  since  il  is  one  which  all  ntlers  must  finally  accept. 
But  if  a  government  is  to  punish  evildoers  and  lie  popular  it 
^must  be  very  sure  that  its  definitions  of  guilt  and  innocence 
supported  by  public  opinion :  and  ihts,  as  we  know,  b 
where  l^raise-fiod  Bareboncs  and  liis  kind  so  conspicDOUsly 
failed.  But  Iwsides  the  farmer*  and  villager*,  the  cock- 
fightir^;  squires  and  the  ordinary  tax-paying  townsmen,  there 
was  another  large  class  eager  for  (he  Restoration,  even  thoufh, 
unlike  these  others,  it  had  played  an  active  part  in  the  Rebel- 
lion. This  wa*  Ihe  class  which  had  sent  a  majority  to  e*«ry 
parliament  of  the  late  rei^n  and  had  first  taken  uparms  against 
the  Crown ;  it  contained  most  of  those  who  would  have  been 
The  Prei-  vaguely  slyU'd  I'uritnn.i  under  Kli«it>eth,  ihc  Pres- 
byterians of  (he  reigns  of  James  and  Charles,  ihc  main 
Nonconformist  body  of  the  future.  It  had  urged  its 
claims  against  liaticroft  at  the  Hnrnpton  Court  Con- 
ference, had  fiercely  resented  ihe  ccclesiastieil 
tyranny  of  I.aud,  had  eagerly  made  the  infcrer»oe 
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from  the  spiritual  rights  of  the  individual  to  the  potiticul 
rigliui  of  the  nation.  And  yvl  that  Ihcse  men  should  have 
reared  and  resisted  Cromwell,  and  that  the]r  should  now  play 
&  leading  part  in  the  restoration  of  the  Stuans,  was  as  in- 
evitable as  their  first  opposition  to  StralTortt  aiul  Charles, 
on  dril  I.ihcfly  to  them  meant  the  liberties  of  England 
Kovtn-  extended  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  time, 
"*"'  and  a  liberty  contisting  in  the  despotic  rule  of  the 

elect  they  did  not  profc<x  to  understand.  Under  pressure  of 
need  the)'  could  legatd  an  individual  king  as.  an  enemy  and 
take  violeni  measures  against  him.  Diit  to  sweep  away  king 
and  l^rds  together  was  a»  rank  a  iieason  lo  the  cnunlry  as  the 
contemptuous  dismissal  of  the  Commons  from  their  liouse, 
and  to  de«[ioy  the  comttiiution  upon  which  Knglish  freedom 
was  huik  up  was  no  better  than  blasphemy.  Moreover  a 
rcsloration  offered  to  the  mind  of  thi)>  |Mrty  the  only  possible 
M)lutiiin  uf  the  burning  question  of  the  religious  scKiement. 
Presbyterian  ism  had  arisen  out  of  the  I'roiettanl  demand  for 
the  rights  of  the  individual  conscience,  but  liad  never  pressed 
or  iLccepied  the  claim  in  its  literal  meaning.  Repudiation  of 
authoiily  turned  out  to  mean  in  thi.i  partiinibr  .tphvre  not 
much  more  than  the  substitution  of  the  authority  of  synods  fur 
that  of  bishops,  llivutc  judgment  meant  [deferring  the 
opinions  of  the  C.cncra]  A^embly  to  those  of  the  ('atholic 
Church,  and  toleration  would  have  been  n  rixrkiess  concession 
,gj  ^  to  the  powers  of  e*'iL  To  the  seventeenth-century 
Church  Pretbyicrians  if  ever  to  a»y  religious  body  there  w*a 
garers-  but  one  straight  path  in  which  a  man  must  walli. 
""*■  Such  an  organinaiion  might  be  democratic  where,  an 
in  Scotland,  its  heads  had  the  full  confidence  and  support 
of  the  people  ;  but  nowhere  could  it  possibly  declare  itself 
indeixndent  of  the  secular  authority.  The  English  I'resby- 
terians  had  good  hope,  wc  may  be  sure,  of  restoring  with 
Charles  II.  not  only  thai  fnarliumcntary  syticm  which  seemed 
to  them  the  only  safe  road  to  political  freedom,  but  some 
scheoM;  of  Church  government  and  discipline  more  godly  than 
the  confusion  allowed  by  the  rebellious  Indepcrtdcnts  or  the 
dingerous  supemitions  of  the  Anglican  Church.    That  this 
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lout  should  be  fiillf  and  frodjr  rc«suiblislicd,  as  in  the  et«nt  i 
wa»,  probably  seemed  impossible  to  men  who  still  remrai-' 
bercd  wiih  indignation  ihe  {pilling  tyrannic<>  of  I.Bud. 
Their  c«s*         ^  XxVXb,  indeed,  did  the  Frutbylenans  of  the 
fld*n«*  In    Convention  foresee  the  hardships  ihcjr  were  to  suffer 
tb«ftiior#.  for  their  CTCcd  ihnt  the  invitation  to  Charles  U.  was 
sent  forth  unqualiRcd  by  a  single  condition.    The  rww  kinf- 
would  doubtless  have  bccij  ready  lo  promise  all  i>r  anything 
that  was  required  of  him,  and  in  bb  declaration  from  Breda  be 
had  already  ijerjooally  pledged  hinntelf  to  a  jjont-rul  amncsiyj 
and  as  wide  a  toleration  as  Farliamcni  might  desire,     llutj 
after  due  delilK;raii»n  it  wiis  decided  to  make  no  formal  stipu- 
lation of  any  kind.     From   the  sectarian  point  of  view  the 
I'rcsbytcrian  majority  doubtlcKS  made  a  glaring  misukc,  bill 
politically,  reckle>«  as  the  action  may  appear,  events  finally 
proved  it  to  have  been  harmless  enough.     It  madi:  the  second 
Balenlof    *'"»«»'<=   '^''''   the    Sluarts    sharper    probably,    but 
iu  jnitia-  ctnainly  shorter,   by    leaving    the    monarchy   un- 
«ttion.        shackled  to  hurl  itself  agninM  the  walls  raised  by 
public  opinion  at  the  s'cry  points  where  they  would  never 
break  down.    Claiming  nothing  specifically,  the  nation  ne\'cr- 
theltss  retait^ed  u  great  deal.     It  held  unimpaired  all  the 
powers  which  had  been  put  into  force  against  Charles  I.,  and 
cerluin  otiiers  which  had  after  all  been  gained  for  it  in  these 
twenty  years  of  commotion  and  war.     England  might  lament 
but  she  could  not  foriiet  that  a  king  had  been  openly  defied  l»y 
half  his  subjects,  tried  and  executed  by  a  few  ;  and  so  very 
long  a  distiince  bad  lieen  travelled  since   1640    that  it  was 
flatly  impossible  lo  go  back  quite  lo  the  starting-place.    The 
conttiiutional  struggles  uf  (."harles  II. 's  reign  were 
afthsnaw  keen,  but  they  were  waged  more,  on   the  whole, 
oontiitD-    against  (be  fur  of  misgovemment  that   might  be 
tlian  against  misgovcmment  that  actually  was.     No 
proposal  was  ever  made  to  restore  the  Courts  of 
High  ('ommission  or  of  Star  Chamber ;  the  king  never  attempted 
to  impose  ship-money  or  to  grant  monopolies.    When  the  next 
candidate  for  royal  martyrdom  appeared  upon  the  throne  In 
the  person  of  a  man  whose  conscience  or  obstinacy  would  not 
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allow  bim  to  yield  to  ibe  naiionaJ  will,  his  subjects  did  not 
take  long  in  linding  out  what  to  do.  'I'liey  did  not  ctit  off  his 
head,  but  they  disposed  of  him  by  methods  which 
were  quite  as  effective  and  much  less  disturbing  to 
the  public  mind ;  and  they  introduced  a  dynasty  whose 
position  etcn  more  than  its  principles  Torccd  it  to  abandon 
all  thoughts  of  absolute  monarchy. 

Th«  rsBl  ''  '^^  Presbyterians  who  recalled  (Charles  had 

nituke  of  some  instinctive  knowledge  of  nil  this,  thdr  pcnclra- 

Um  Prti-    tioi,  failed  them  with  rej^rd  to  matters  which  must 

"*     "*■  soon  have  seemed  to  be  for  them  of  more  immediate 

iniporiance.     Not  only  were  ihey  raiMaken  as  to  tl)e  essential 

fact  of  the  nation's  attachment  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  but 

they  were  blind   tn  the  otlit-r  divergences  of  view  which  still 

existed  between  themselves  and  the  community  at  large,  and 

7«*UiiK      '"  ^^^  iwrsonal  antngonism  felt  for  them   by  the 

'of  tb<        Cavalier  or  Tory  party  which  was  so  soon  to  enjoy 

S*T*U*i     its  measure  of  success.    The  Convention,  besides 

'*'*■        placing  Charles  upon  his  throne,  had  iieitled  various 

other  matters  in  a  manner  which  appeared  10  Iw  generally 

api)rove<!l,  and  which  it  doubtless  conceived  to  be  all  that  a 

sane  loyalty  could  require  of  a  nation  so  recently  in  arms 

Aeti  of       against  Charles  ll.'s  father.     It  had  passed  the  Act 

[thaOen-      of  Indemnity,  excepting  only  n  certain  number  of 

the   actual    regicides    and,    provisionally,    Ceneral 

tLaml)crt  and  Sir   Harry   Vane ;  it   had  disbanded   MtMik's 

ly,  which  (."harles,  when  the  Channel  wa*  lietween  bim  and 

''Whitehall,  had  actually  promised  to  maintain  ;  it  had  voted  to 

the  king,  after  aliolishing  all  the  old  feudal  dues  and  uil)- 

Stituting  a  general  excise,  an  income  for  life  of  1,100,000/., 

and    had    restored    the  Church  and   Crown  lands,  though 

standing  firm  i^;ai^st  the  eager  demands  of  Royalist  owners 

who  had  raluntarity  disposed  of  their  estates.     Monk   had 

appointed  a  carefully  selected   Privy  Council,  which,   if  it 

included  Edward  Hyde,  afterwards  Karl   of  Clnrendon,  and 

other  prominent  Koyalists.  contained  also  many  Presbyterians 

and  more  than  one  man  who  had  fought  against  Charles  I.    A 

conference  hod  also  been  ordered  at  the  Savoy  for  the  (nirpose 
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of  (lucovcrinc  a  practkabie  comprotntM  between  Pmbytcruo- 
iaiD  &nd  Episcopacy.  Bur  fixxn  the  day  in  t66i  wbtu>,  Uw 
7^  Q««  CiMivention  having  Ix-cn  (iu*olv«<t,  a  ParliaoKni 
FaiLia-  was  elected  und«r  lite  old  condiiJoiis,  it  i>ecamc 
■B*at.  abundantly  clear  that  the  powd  had  passed  from 
the  minority  to  the  Ria)ority — from  tboie  wlio  had  teamed 
their  political  lesson  almost  completely  to  those  who  would 
need  another  twenty-eight  years  before  they  had  it  by  heart 
It,  The    assembly  of   1661    vras    kiyal    to    the    ewe. 

extMBT*  S<|Uire«  and  brmen  had  HotOced  in  to  give  their 
l«y»liy.  Yoles  fof  Church  ar>d  King ;  the  Court  and  the  Ixird 
Cluncctlor.  Clarendon,  had  n-orkc<l  hard  to  influence  the 
elections ;  that  large  majority  of  the  ttation  which  wax  in- 
capable of  argumcnii  hod  thrown  itselC  confounding  Prcsby 
terianism  with  fanaticism  and  both  with  military  dvtt|>otism, 
upon  the  royal  side  The  ttcw  I'ailiamcnt  rapidly 
Deeding*.  P'<^«eded  to  luind  l«ck  to  the  Crown,  with  luud 
<.-xprc»ions  cf  devotion,  the  entire  control  of  the 
larul  and  K^a  foices,  to  strengthen  the  law  of  treason,  to  tna)t< 
it  a  penal  offence  to  assert  the  exi»tencv  of  Ic^slattvc  autho- 
rity in  [he  Houses  apart  from  the  so\-ereign.  It  resuicted  die 
right  of  petitioning,  it  restored  the  royal  veto,  it  declared  the 
illegality  of  levying  ofTensii-e  or  defensive  war  againitt  the  king. 
1'here  seemed  to  be  no  doubt  that  authority  had  been  finally 
pliured  in  the  hands  of  tlie  more  slowly  movnig  wing  of  the 
PolttUal  great  P^^iy  of  restoration.  Its  position  was  highly 
oraed  illogtcat  —far  more  tto  than  (hat  of  ihc  men  it  had 
of  Uie  just  displaced,  who  regarded  the  monarchy  simply 
"BMi"'^  ''  as  n  necesiiar)-  part  of  the  constitution  and  as  in 
way  Kupernattjrftl  or  sublime.  The  extreme  Royalist  mcu< 
of  the  party  now  in  power,  if  that  n  to  be  called  a  party  wh» 
comprised  so  large  a  majority  of  the  nation,  pi 
claimed  the  divine  nghi  of  king»,  )-et  stubbtwtil 
defended  the  prtviiqteit  of  Parliament ;  the 
section,  marked  off  after  the  lirsi  few  years  and  afterward: 
known  as  that  of  the  Whigs,  adopted  the  supremacy 
Parliament  as  its  characteristic  docuine,  yet  had  an  uncas; 
reluctance  to  deny  the  divine  right  of  kiiifph   But  want  of  t 
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ficldocn  injured  the  ])rospccts  or  usefulness  of  a  political 
)*  in  any  age  or  country.  This  fir»C  Parliament  ufChailcH  II., 
which  exisieil  for  more  than  seventeen  years,  went  steadily  on 
its  way,  passed  through  vxrying  pha.tes  of  opinion,  dcali  with 
fuels  and  let  theories  go,  and  on  the  whole,  extiaordinarily 
foolish  as  its  earlier  proceedings  may  &eein  to  us  now,  served 
its  country  ver>-  fairly  well. 

The  sovereign  with  whom  it  had  to  deal  po»- 

xetiied  a  personality  a  good  deal  more  incompre- 
hensible to  most  Englishmen  of  the  time  than  that  of  his 
unlucky  father.  (Charles  Stuart  the  elder  lost  his  thrrtne 
through  his  lack  of  imagination  ami  his  incredible  obstinacy  ; 
Charles  Stuart  tlie  younger  preserved  himself  chiefly  by  his 
nimble  mind  and  readiness  to  yield  to  necessity ;  yet  ninety- 
nine  o<Ht  of  every  hundred  of  their  subjects,  placed  in  the  same 
situation,  would  have  been  far  more  likely  to  die  with  the 
fother  than  to  laugh  atid  feast   with  the  son.     The  general 

impression  which  mo«  people  have  acquired  of  this 
aharutw.  '''"B'  '^^  '''*  *'•'  ^^  '''^  sensuality,  of  his  indolence 

and  his  good  luttirc,  form  a  much  truer  picture  than 
that  other  one  of  a  brsighted  and  scheming  despot  which  it] 
has  been  occasionally  the  fashion  to  draw.  Some  of  these 
qualities  are  in  themselves  very  far  from  admirable,  and  all  of 
ihem  were  cguile  out  of  place  in  a  seventeenthccntury  King  of 
England,  tt  is  worth  while  to  remember  how  much  exag- 
geration there  is  in  these  sweeping  accusations  of  levity  and 
corruption  which  «e«m  to  include  not  only  the  court,  the 
literature,  and  the  fa->hionahle  nobility  of  Charles  II.'s  reign, 
but  the  country  gentlemen  and  ordinary  citixens.  1'hesc  were  1 
glad.  Indeed,  to  celelvatc  their  deliverance  from  Ironside  rule  ; 
but  had  no  greater  inclination  to  plunge  into  profligacy  than 
they  had  had  before  the  rebellion.  Putting  aside  the  lUticrers, 
dependants  and  adventureni  who  surrounded  the  king,  the 
^^  mass  of  his  subjects  would  doubtless  have  \nxa 

nlatlau  willing  to  exchange  hts  inexhaustible  fund  of  ffHiA 
with  Ua  temper  for  only  half  tlic  altowaiKe  of  conscientious 
'"^**  industry,  or  his  sonse  of  humour  for  a  mere  flavour 
of  I'lotesUnl  dogiiutitni.     Vet  unce  it  seemed  to  be  proved 
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once  »nd  for  all  that  the  ideals  of  the  Stuatt  Tamily  and  or  the 
English  nation  could  never  be  ihe  same,  it  was  undoubtedly 
I>Tud«ni  nf  one  or  the  liiic  to  l>e  rcadjr  to  abandon  his  potni  of 
view  tathet  than  defend  it  in  the  face  of  de|)Oitition  or  death. 
CbwlBi'*  Charles  II.  had  a  good  many  preferences,  rven  in 
pT«l«ir'  religion  and  politics,  and  he  had  abo,  though  these 
•»*••■  vfcre  not  easy  to  find,  one  o»  two  convictions ;  only 
Ite  was  quite  ready  to  understand  thai  other  jKopIc  had  their 
preferences  too.  and  quite  unable  to  sec  what  use  his  own 
would  be  to  him  .tliould  lie  cease  to  be  King  of  England.  He 
likod  dcspoiistn.  and  remarked  with  much  truth  thai  govern- 
ment was  an  easier  matter  when  authority  came  from  above 
and  was  unquestioned.  He  liked  Roman  Catltolicism,  lM>th 
as  a  bulwark  uf  kingship  and  as  an  xsthctically  satisfying 
system  of  religion.  But  better  than  either  of  tliese  he  liked  to 
have  (uilaces  and  courtiers,  money  to  spend,  time  and  oppor- 
aity  to  amuse  himself.  1~his  reprehensible  hut  not  altogiethcr 
lltraclive  temijeramcnt  explains  the  nature  of  the  duel 
eiween  his  subjects  and  hims«if,  in  whicli  he  made  many 
»  clever  thrust  to  win  a  victory  for  these  preferences  of  hb, 
yet  vhcn  he  found  his  stroke  parried,  being  troubled  neither 
with  an  ordinary  sense  of  honour  nor  with  any  belief  in  tlie 
overwhelming  importance  of  public  afljurs,  he  was  always  ready 
to  withdraw. 
^    Tb«  ''  ^'*^"  '■Pl>cared  that  the  opening  of  this  duel 

B    >trag(i«     could  not  be  very  long  delayed.    Six  or  seven  )'ears 
not  long     (jf  the  reign  were  quite  enough  to  sliow  that  even  the 
'  *^*^'     Cavalier  doctrine  of  non-resistance  referred  only  to 
M    physical,  not  to  moral  rctisbince,  and  tlutt  most  of  thos;  who 
^    stood  for  ■  Church  and  King '  meant  a  king  who  would  recog- 
nise Ihe  obligations  of  that  connection,  and  who  would  more- 
K    over  refrain  from  one  or  two  quite  unpardonable  olTences 
V    against  English  feeling.     .\nd  tliesc  years  showcil  too  that  the 
repudiation  of  these  ohtiKations  and  Ihe  pcrix:tration  of  these 
H      offence)^  were  e.\acily  the  goals  towards  which  Charles's  in> 
H    clinaitons  constantly  ted  him.     An   income  independent   of 
^1     I'trliamcnt,  .tnd  still  more  a  standing  .imiy,  were  indispensable 
H    conditions  of  the  only  system  of  government  foi  which  ilie  king 
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fell  a  decided  liking.  Kut  the  nation  was  convitiocd  of  the 
danger  of  vntnisiing  any  sovereign  with  a  really  sutBcient 
permanent  revenue:  while  a  standing  array,  owing  to  those 
vivid  recollections  of  the  Rule  of  the  Saints  which  must  often 
have  struck  the  mo  later  Siuart:t  as  so  peculijirly  unfonunate^  ■ 
was  a  thing  which  Presbyterians  and  Episcopalian^  Tarlia- 
tnentarians  and  Royalists,  ngrecd  in  regarding  with  unmitigated 
horror  and  aversion.  'I'oleniiion  for  CathoUcs,  again,  was  only 
a  preliminary  to  the  cctrletiasticul  syiflcm  «hich  Charles  would 
havx;  liked  to  introduce,  but  it  watt  a  great  deal  more  than ' 
could  Ik  endured  by  Clarendon's  ministry,  by  the  Houses  of 
Pxrliament,  01  by  the  nation. 

PoUoy  at         '^'^  Anglicans  showed  their  hand  bcfon-  the 
Vkt  Aafli-  kinj;  showed  hi^ond  |in>ceeded  lu  ihc  cnailment  of  , 
**"*'  the  first  of  those  laws  which,  with  two  more  of  a  few  . 

years  later,  are  always  known  after  their  chief  jiromoter  as  the  ' 
.      Clarendon  Code,     A  new  Act  of  Uniformilv  de- 
Code.  sttoycd  the  lingering  hopci  of  the  noii-Hjiiscopnlian 

clergy  by  making  the  acceptance  of  the  Prayer  Book 
and  the  'I'hirtyninc  Articles,  with  episco|Uil  ordination,  con- 
ditions of  ministry  in  the  Church.  The  Corporation  Act, 
intended  to  reduce  furilan  feeling  in  the  boroughs,  struck  a  ^ 
crushing  blow  at  the  civil  rights  of  Nonconformists  by  refusing  • 
municipal  office  to  those  who  could  not  take  the  Sacrament 
aceoiding  to  Anglican  fonns.  As  a  consequence  of  the  first 
_^  measure,  something  like  1,500  or  i.ooo  clergymen— 
tions.  Presbyterians,  Independents,  Baptists, Quakers— were 

expelled  from  their  benefices  ujran  St.  Bartholomew's 
Day,  i6b3,  and  amongst  them  many  men  not  only  of  great 
worth  but  of  talent  and  eloquence.  Many  more  must  have 
more  or  less  willingly  conformed,  but  these  we  may  suppose 
were  uf  the  less  scrupulous  or  less  zealou.t  members  of  the 
body,  The  result  of  the  second  measure,  combined  witli  the 
Kxtimion  P^f'i^m^'iwy  '"-'St.  ""s  the  elimination  for  many 
•flToBMB-  r*^"  ''^■'t  l^ngli-th  political  life  of  an  element  wttlcft 
tarakto     only  a  generation  before  had  seemed  likely  to  be- 

The  new  rebtion  between 
l.>isscntcts  was  now  de> 


?*"JT^   come  the  strongest  of  all. 
ttie  i'.stabli aliment  and  the 
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Ktw  pod-  fined,  a  relattonremarlutbly  different  crcn  (roin  dial  of 
E«"bUrt'  '*'*'  *'*>'**''^  WhilgiCi  at  Uud.  Then  ihe  Church  bad 
„,jnt  "  been  strong,  but  stiong  chiefly  in  ihc  Authority  of  ilie 
guremnieni  whtdi  flup|xine(l  it  ;  ivow  it  <]r<^  it»  power 
from  the  steady  loyally  of  an  inilueniiRl  nwjoritv  of  ihe  nation. 
Then  the  contest  had  really  been  for  Uve  adnibsion  into  the 
national  corporation  of  many  who  held  varying  opinjotu,  .ind 
knowing  they  hiid  tti<:  >yni[»ithy  of  a  section  of  tltc  most 
()OWL-rful  clau  hoped  for  sub&taniiul  conci-sstons  to  be  made 
to  them.  Now  ihcy  had  Iitcn  ik-privcd  «t  a  stroke  of  lUl 
chance  of  using  persuasion  upon  the  Church  from  within  or 
bringing  political  prussurc  to  bear  upon  her  from  without  ;  and 
the  most  Ihcy  cmild  expeirt  to  obtain  was  x  cunieinpiuous 
toleration  <>f  their  own  forms  of  religious  worship.  At)  this 
CkotM  ""^  TOiiSi  suppose  had  been  brought  about  partly  by 
of  the  the  inslinctit-e  allection  of  all  comruunitie*  for  re- 
ohugn.  cognised  in«tiiulions,  but  primarily  by  the  abiding 
horror  of  rcligiou*  teaH  and  ruligjous  licence  ins|iired  in  llu: 
nation  by  the  rule  of  the  Ironsides-  To  the  minds  of  the 
I'reibjieriuns  the  distinction  l>etween  themselves  and  the 
Commonwealth  leaders  seemed  so  fundnmcnial  thai  they  had 
never  even  contemplated  the  existence  of  the  state  of  mind 
now  revealed  in  the  nation.  But  for  many  long  years  after 
Ihc  disbandmcnt  of  the  army  the  majority  of  Englishmen 
shrank  in  loathing  from  any  form  of  religion  which  savoured  of 
eccentricity,  fervour,  even  originality  of  thought,  and  in  that 
category  ihey  unhesitaliixgly  placed  every  form  of  Protesunt 
dissent.  Safety,  respectability,  and  sanity,  n-urc  only  to  be  found 
within  the  communion  of  ihe  Iuul>li»hed  (Church,  and  this 
within  thirty  year^  of  the  time  when  l^ud  bad  been  impeached 
by  Parliament  for  exacting  a  uniform  obedience  lu  the  rule  of  the 
AnglloQ.  bishops.  Anglicanism  had  reached  its  zenith,  fulfilled 
Inn  St  Iti  its  promise,  ochie>-ed  the  success  which  in  no  country 
■niitlt.  but  England  could  have  followed  u|JOn  its  strange 
beginnings.  In  a  ven.te,  no  doubt,  the  loss  of  ihis  generation 
of  dissenters  was  the  gain  of  those  in  the  luturL- ;  for  the 
Established  Church,  confined  within  ils  own  narrow  boundl^ 
oould  not  after  all  be  lo  permanently  autocratic  as  in  coir* 
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biiiation  with  the  great  [*icsbytcrian  following  it  might  have 
Btniu  h^^n.  Yet  tlie  Church  as  she  stood  vas  nblc  to 
la  tli«  preserve  her  attitude  of  complete  intolerance  for 
(Btvii.  thirty  yeatrs  of  [TOlilica!  imolemncc  for  nearly  a 
century,  of  social  iniolemnce  up  lo  comfumun-ly  recent  limes. 
It  still  indued  ii-mnincd  to  be-  seen  whether  the 
PtocmIu  Nonconformisis  would  Iw  able  to  obtain  from 
lap  Clarendon's  Anglican  adminisiialion  even  that  n)ea- 

M»to«t      sure  of  recognition  which  meant  freedom  to  worship 

quietly  as  they  chose.     At  the  time  of  tlie  Act  of 

Uniformity  their  fate  may  have  hung  in  the  balance, 
but  the  decision  a  couple  of  year*  later  wjw  adverse ;  a  blow 
which  the  sufferers  owed,  paradoxically  enough,  lo  the  Icing 
who  had  tlic  warmest  sympathy  for  everjbody,  himself  first  of 
all,  who  Mood  in  need  of  toleration.  Charles  had  indeed  at 
.  first  very  readily  adopted  the  |iosc  of  Et  monarch  who 
ftMtal*.     would  live  and  die  in  defence  o(  Convocation  and 

the  bishops.  F.piscopalian  .tupremacy  was  nut  <]uite 
so  satisfactory  as  that  of  Rome,  but  it  was  a  great  de^  tielter 
than  the  rule  of  presbyters  whose  taste  wa*  for  long  theologi- 
cal scrmoat  and  whose  spiritual  anccitont  had  denounced 
James  1.,  the  most  respectable  of  men,  as  a  wicked  pro(lit(ate. 

Charles  was  also  particularly  pleated  to  force  cpts- 
'''••?'  copacy  upon  the  Scots,  whose  legislative  union  with 
BeoUaad.     Bnglond  had  already  been  allowetl  to  drop  ;  for  to 

have  the  northern  country  whose  independent  action 
had  proved  so  fital  to  hia  father  weakened  by  internal  slrugi;lcs 
was  greatly  to  tlie  king's  advantage  in  any  contest  with  his 
Enfjlish  subjects.  In  i66j,  howe%'eT,  he  ventured  upon  the 
Plr»t  Pro-  '''^*  °^  \\to»e  steps  which  showed  his  inclination  to 
•lunatlaa  a)ove  beyond  the  limiu  prescribed  for  him  even  by 
e(  Indnl-  the  moat  loyal  of  the  Tory  party.  He  i»ucd  a  pro- 
*•"*•■  clamation  which  gave  indulgence  lo  all  ditsenten 
win  vrould  cany  on  their  own  forms  of  wonihip  'modestly  and 
without  scandal ' ;  and  he  suggested  to  ['atliamuiit  a  bill  to 
l>rovide  explicitly  fur  the  royal  right  to  'dispense  with' the 
Act  of  Unifonnity  and  all  other  legislation  of  the  same  kind. 
The  immediate  result  waa  a  ferment  of  indignation.     It  was 
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ttiiitiLntly  inrerred,  and  of  course  wilh  inith,  that  tbcM  Bcutires 
•mvtK  intended  by  ChiHo  to  rcltetv  not  so  much  the  Proteuuit 
di^tsoiicn  as  those  who  were  &tJll  even  more  kecnlj-  fcitcd — 
ihc  Roman  Catholics.  It  vru  suggested  that  boih  panic*  lud 
formed  a  plot  with  the  king  to  ovenhrow  the  politicsti  and 
idi^us  settlement.  Charles's  act  was  pronpdjr 
rejected,  and  t«-o  more  uatutcs  were  rapidly  po&xd 
to  complete  the  petseculiit^  code.  Tlic  Conventkk 
Aa  forbade  Nonconrormista,  on  pain  of  fine,  tmprisonmcfU, 
Oansl*-  ^  transportation,  to  med  together  in  any  number 
tlM  «t  Ik*  greater  than  five  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  reli- 
CIwb4«  jjioua  worship.  The  Five  Mile  .^Ct  forbade  all 
ministers  who  had  been  expelled  for  nonconfortnity 
to  teadi  in  any  school  or  go  within  (Wc  miles  of  a  corporate 
town  unless  they  were  prepared  lo  .swear  that  they  held  it  an- 
Inwful  ever  to  take  anoi  against  the  king  sivd  that  they  would 
nc\'ef  try  to  alter  the  government  of  either  Church  or  State. 
'I'houxands  of  devout  and  learned  men  were  deprived 
of  their  livelihood,  hundreds  were  reduced  to  beggar)' 
and  shame,  caut  into  prison  or  banished  from  tbdr 
country  for  ever. 

If  any  considerable  pott  of  this  severity  was  really 
due  to  the  belief  that  iHt  NonconformiiU  were 
treacherously  desirous  of  laying  the  country  open  to 
Runun  Catholic  encroachment  in  order  to  win  Indtilj^crKc  for 
themselves,  no  [wrsccution  was  eter  less  deiencd.  Extraordi- 
nary indeed  was  the  mental  attitude  of  men  who  could  stispect 
the  fellows  of  John  Bunyan  of  a  secret  logue  with  Rome,  and 
could  persecute  the  same  body  of  men  for  their  dangerous 
Puriiaii  nyil  *x\  the  one  hand  and  for  their  iinerc^ied  laitiy  on 
the  other.  In  point  of  fact  there  is  no  doubi  whatever  that 
the  mass  of  the  Nonconformists  were  ready  to  refuse  a  tolera- 
tion, whctlier  Iwstowed  by  Crown  or  Pariiament.  their  accept- 
aiKC  of  whiih  would  l»vi*  inrolved  on  eqiial  indulgence  for  the 
followers  of  the  .\nti-Chrisl  in  the  Vaticnn,  ITie  Episcopal 
Qiureh  may  Inut  seemed  to  them  but  n  |>oor  hun»n  inven- 
tion,  but  Ronun  Caiholicism  was  plainly  the  work  of  the  devil 
Modern  eyw  may  Wl  lo  discover  any  theological  juaUficstion 
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of  their  riew,  but  no  one  can  deny  that  in  the 
Okthoti-  ^evcntccnch  century  the  poliiioil  juMification  was 
ri*m  Jnttl'  siittidcntly  strong.  For  whether  or  noi  the  souls  of 
ll«d  psuu-  Kn)i;li!thnien  would  have  been  jmiieriltcd  by  a  rcnctttd 
'*  '■  connection  with  Rotnc,  it  is  certain  that  their 
national  independence  vould  h^ve  been  jjravcly  endangctcd 
by  wh«it  under  the  rule  of  Charles  II.  would  inevitably  have 

followed,  a  rlose  ronneclion  with  Louis  XtV.  of 
j^*         France,    Thai  famous  monarch  was  now  assuming 

control  of  the  machinery  of  government  constnicted 
for  him  by  the  great  cardinals,  which  was  deMined  to  work 
with  such  marvellous  success,  to  thmiten  the  whole  of  Europe, 

and  finally  to  rouse  the  anta(;oitism  of  all  itt  lirtt- 
iaBMwn   ™'*''  P""*^"^'      **>'  '•'*   niarrlftgc   with   the   InfanLi 

Maria  Theiesa,  Louis  had  prepared  for  the  future 
claim  of  his  femily  upon  the  Spanish  Crown  ;  he  had  estab- 
lished his  influence  over  the  government  of  Portugal,  re- 
cently freed  from  the  domination  of  its  oncc  powi.iful  neigh- 
bour :  he  was  »()on  suspected  of  a  desire  to  bring  not  only  the 
Rhine  countries  but  the  Spnnish  Netherlands  and  the  Republic 
of  HolLind  under  his  direct  control.  France  il*clf,  with  il« 
nobleK  jtroud  of  the  extraragJincL-  of  their  lo}'aIty  and  its  jioor 

r\ilcd  hy  an  iron  syrtem  of  centrali^^  government, 
Botlttn*"     "■'*"'  **"  excellent  instrument  in  the  hand  of  an  ambi- 

tioua  monarch.  Any  such  disproportionate  power  »o 
near  a\  hand  involired  a  certain  threat  for  Rngland,  but  ihc 
danger  was  increased  by  the  fart  that  the  example  of  his  for- 
tunate cousin  had  already  presented  itaelf  to  Charl«  as  pecu- 
liarly worthy  of  imitation.  The  religious  system  under  thu 
Edict  of  Nantes  by  which  the  Cailiotics  were  dominant  without 
the  obligation  tocxcit  themselves  in  persecution  was  exactly 

suited  to  Charles's  temperament ;  he  admired  the 

nbsoluiistn  of  l^uis's  domesbc  govemiiient,  though 

he  would  leruinly  nevet  have  had  the  industry  to 
it  out ;  and  in  particular  he  envied  the  French  king's  in- 
ependent  ]>ecuniBiy  poaition  and  his  control  of  a  |>etmaneRt 
ofessional  army. 
TlKre  was  no  stauncher  Episcupolian  and  |Mtriul 
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something  to  hclphitnusterin  these  earlier  adrancei 
towards  a  serviceable  friendship  witli  Louis  Xl\'. 
Clarendon  still  regarded  Spain  as  the  autocratic  power  which 
threatened  her  neighbours'  libeitx  ai)d  FraiMX-  as  the 
^V^       natural  ally  of  the  l*rolcstant  powers  ;  and  in  pur- 
P^iU^       suance  of  a  now  antiquated  policy  he  wiggcslcd  and 
or^tanised  the  sale  of  Dunkirk  to  the  French  and 
encouraged  Charles  to  many  Catherine  of  Bragania,  a  bride 
of  l.ouis't  choosit^.    When,  however,  Charles  made  or  wa.^ 
3us(>ecied  of  making  his  lirst  move  towards  modelling  him^lf 
directly  upon  the  King  of  France,  he  was  met  by  a  direct  check 
from  hit  Parliament  which  warned  bim  that  he  must  proceed 
more  warily.    The  occtsion  was  ihe  war  in   i6Aj 
rirtt  ^j,],  |||£  Dutch  Republic,  a  war  which  aruHc  mainly 

out  of  commercial  rivalry  and  ill-feeling,  which  wit- 
nessed the  humiliating  incideiU  of  a  blockade  uf 
l/>nd<»i  l>y  the  enemy's  fleet,  but  of  which  the  conclustcm  at 
the  Peace  of  Breda,  giving  us  the  American  settlement  of  New 
York,  sho«e<i  that  its  disasters  had  been  recognised  even  l>y»ur 
opponents  as  due  rather  to  incidental  than  |>ennancnt  catiscs. 
It  ws-t  kn(7wn  that  the  oHicial  mismanagement  of  this  contest 
had  been  glaring,  that  Charles  had  appointed  cavalry  leaders  to 
the  comm:ind  of  fleets  and  had  used  money  which  nhould  have 
gone  lo  repair  his  ships  to  buy  jewels  for  his  mistresses  ;  but 
what  roused  Parliament  tu  resentful  activity  was  the 
suspicion  that  he  had  entered  upon  the  war  and 
obtained  supplies  with  a  uew  to  the  collection  aiHl 
maintenance  of  a  stnndini;  army.  Here  was  the 
hich  ever)'  party  in  the  country  was  equally  deter* 
mined  to  avert,  and  the  result  of  its  appearance  was  the  im- 
position of  a  new  and  weighty  constitutional  check.  Parttt< 
ment  now  b^n  when  making  a  grant  lo  name  definitely 
purpose  for  whicli  it  wjks  intended,  and  so  inaugunticd  the 
elaborate  system  of  a|iproprialion  of  supplies.  ' 
in  itself  was  no  contemptible  parry  to  (.'harlcs' 
second  thrusL  He  made  a  characteristically  |rrom 
retreat ;  genuinely  in  so  far  that  he  abandoned  l]i> 
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idea  of  kcepii^  up  an  army  of  his  own  nm)  authorised  Sir 

^Villiam  i'cmplc's  reversal  of  (he  recent  policy  by  llic 
Trt*?'*''  fo'roatioi  of  lh«  popular  Tri[)tc  Alliiiticc  wilh  SwftU'ti 
All^ne*.     ^"<^  Holland;  h>-pocritica1]y  in    his  consent  to  ihe 

reiircincnt  of  Clarendon,  who  wax  now  unjustly 
blnmccl  by  ihc country  but  had  always  been  unpopular  at  Court 
on  account  of  hi$  privato  vittuc  and  icctitude. 

The  five  men  who  now  came  to  the  front,  always 
(j,^^        collectively  described  as  the  'Cabal,'  had  been  for 

some  time  regarded  by  (Charles  with  an  approving 
eye,  and  they  seemed  indeed  to  have  i-vcr>'  qiinlificalion  to 
assist  him  in  e>'ading  the  consuquences  of  hit  peopled  extra- 
ordinary prejudiMs.  Two  of  them,  <.'liffoTd  and  Arlington, 
were  Roman  Catholics  ;  another,  Ashley,  hod  formerly  inclined 
to  Presbyterian i^m  :  only  one  of  the  five  had  any  vciy  serious 
pretensions  to  be  uilled  an  honest  man.  Nevertheless,  when 
lu  Nliut-  Charles  proceeded  10  sound  his  new  ministry  upon 
asM  v>  the  possibility  of  proceeding  to  an  open  toleration  of 
tol*r«t«  Catholiot  as  well  as  Protestant  dissenters,  he  was 
CsUoUet.  jj,^(  jjy  reluctance  and  dissuasion  ;  even  die  Cabal 
could  not  face  the  results  of  rnien'ng  publicly  upon  such  a 
policy.  After  consultation  with  his  brother  James,  Duke  of 
Voric,  and  with  hU  cousin  at  Versailles,  the  king  himself  soon 
.  carac  to  see  the  advantoj^  of  more  circuitous 
l^,„^        methods;  and  in  1670  his  decision  look  shape  in 

th;it  Treaty  of  I  )iiver  which  has  always  been  rightly 
regarded  as  the  most  disgraceful  compact  ever  conclt>ded  t^ 
any  English  king.  Its  first  provision,  which  was  all  that 
Charles  dared  make  known  to  the  Protestant  members  of  the 
ministry,  rejected  little  credit  on  its  author ;  for  by  it  (riiarles 
undertook,  regardless  of  the  Tiiple  Alliance,  to  assist 
I.ouis  XIV.  in  the  denruction  of  the  Dutch  Republic  and  a 
Ignition  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  But  ihv  fmal  clause, 
known  to  (rhartcs's  Kotnan  Catholic  advisers  alone  in  England, 
contained  the  iniquitous  agreement  that  in  return  for  lib 
NCTviccs  in  the  Low  Countries  he  was  10  receive  from  Louis  a 
Mtbiidy  of  aoo^ooo/.,  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  French 
troops  when  he  needed  them  to  establish  Roman  Catholicism 
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in  Knj;bnd.  In  167a  the  confcderatt;  kings  doc. 
W3T  upon  Hollai>d ;  and  tlut  country  was  indeed 
sa%-ed  only  by  the  valour  of  iis  inhalntants,  whose 
ships  foui{ht  indoroiubly  itgunu  tbe  English,  while 
young  William  of  Orange  h>eaded  an  berate  resistance 
to  the  invading  French  (roopi.  tn  1673  Charles 
coolly  issued  his  second  Declaration  erf  Indulgence. 
Oh«rM.  Tljcse  tmnnctions  marked  once  and  for  all  l! 

t»ri»tle       line  of  policy  whicli  was  chancterittic  of  the  second 
poUey  oC     Stuart  govcmmcnl  and  was  the  direct  cause  of  the 
tlMp«rlo4.  exclusion  of  this  family  6rom  the  English  throne. 
I'hc  immediaic  injur)-  done  the  nation  by  (Charles's  action 
v,-ai  indeed,  owing  to  his  own  indifference  and  tlie  prompt 
action  of  1'Arliamcnc,  exoredtn^ly  sltgbt ;  but  the  signtftcasce 
of  ihc  [Kculiar  form  England  soon  guessed  his  treachery  to  have 
taken  was  great.     Anything  like  a  domineering  foreign  inter 
ference  with   their  offajnt  was  what   Knglishmcn   for  mutjr 
centuries  had  steadily  refused  to  tolerate,  and  such  interference 
had  long  been  associated,  by  a  serie>  of  suAiciently  striking 
incidi-nis,  with  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.     So  intimate  was 
thi«  connection,  and  so  completely  had  it  become  a  pari  of 
Daiional  sentiment,  th.tt  the  insular  distrust  of  aliens  was  in 
stinctively  extended  c\'cn  to  those  of  F.nglish  blood  who  weie 
followers  of  Rome,  while  the  foreigner  who  was  actively  Pro- 
testant had  done  much  to  atone  for  the  error  of  bis  birth. 
This  royal  alliance,  therefore,  with  a  ruler  who  was  zealously, 
and  was  soon  to  be  intolerantly  Catholic,  the  assistance  giii-en 
to  his  aggressive  and  threatening  ambition,  the  indulgence ^_ 
immediately  afterwards  accorded    to    the    disciples    of   Itw^| 
dangerous  faith— these  things  were  intelligible  and  alarming  ^^ 
enough  wiihotit  an  e^aci  knowledge  of  the  articles  of  the 
'l>caty  of  Hover.     The  forces  lOuscd  to  meet  this  encroach- 
ment were  the  same  which  achie%-ed  the  Revolution,  established 
ihe  Hanoverian  succession,  and  as  a  completion  of 
(he  work  played  a  leading  part  in  the  coalition  of 
Europe  against  Louis  XIV.     If  the  party  of  oj>|Kwi- 
tion  l\ud  not  overreached  itself,  causing  a  wmpoiary  reaction, 
c%-cnts  might  haw  matched  uninterruptedly  on    from 
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results  of  Ouulvs's  French  altiancv  lo  a  quietly  declared 
deterininalioi)  of  the  Engli^  ruluig  classes  to  havt;  a  king 
dependent  upon  their  cwn  (upporL 

OlurlM't  Charles  of  Course  meant  lo  do  hi.i  best  Co  pn.-- 

vltb-  vent  any  such  dedanlion  coming  in  his  time,  and 
dnwal.  vi\\tR  he  perceived  what  a  stotm  he  had  miscd  he 
bowed  before  it  with  his  usual  smiling  cynicism.  Indeed  from 
this  lime  forward  his  policy  was  one  of  public  assent  to  any 
strongly  expre^ed  wish  of  his  subject^  with  a  more  or  less 
careful  concealment  of  his  treacherous  connection  with 
France  ;  and  so  cleverly  did  he  play  his  [mrt  that  he  was  finally 
able  to  win  coiL^iderahlc  ]>ertoiiat  advanui^c  from  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  group  of  men  who  l>ccame  known  as  leaders  of 
the  Whig  or  coiintr>'  twirty.  In  1673  he  pkiisantly  yielded  to 
the  Parliamentary'  demand  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Indul- 
gence, and  agreed  to  the  passing  of  a  new  Test  Act  whidi,  by 
excluding  all  but  Episcopalians  from  any  public 
office  whatever,  dcprivied  James  Duke  of  ^'ork  of  his 
[Mst  as  I^rd  High  Admiral  and  dismissed  Clillbrd  and  Ailinj;- 
ton  from  the  ministry.  Next  year  he  withdrew  from  the 
Dutch  war  which  in  I^uis  XIV. 'a  eyes  was  so  important  a 
pan  of  the  whole  plan,  thus  talcing  the  fitst  step  towards  the 
friend-ship  with  Austria  which  wa«  the  keynote  of  foreign 
policy  under  William  III.  and  under  Queen  Anne.  Moreover 
Charles  atxepted  as  hit  chief  minister  a  man  who  was  believed 
to  have  sound  Protestant  and  national  principles,  and  who 
indeed  wat guilty  of  no  fat) It  towards  hit  country  except  that  of 
being  unable  lo  free  himself  front  the  shackles  of  personal 
loyally  and  decaying  coitstitutionol  custom.  The  rcslly  fruitful 
aa  of  l>anb>''s  administration  was  the  maniage  of 
Mar)',  dau}(hier  of  llie  Duke  of  Vork  by  his  first 
wile,  aitd  presumptive  heir  after  him  to  the  Bngli^h  ihiunc,  with 
^^^  young  William  of  Orange,  the  champion  of  Dutch 
afrrUgt.  freedom  against  France.  This  alliance  promised  to 
provide  England  with  a  final  escape  from  the  evils 
threatened  by  the  religious  convictions  of  her  future  sovereign. 
But  Uanby  hid  not  advanced  lieyond  the  conce|>tion  of  the 
king's  minister  at  the  king's  confidential  scrrant,  ""**  "him  he 
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diseoveiwJ  that  Chartcs  «u  Mill  in  c»ose  concapondence  vMt 
LouU  and  wm  rccdving  large  sums  of  money  from  VemiBes 
it  did  not  occur  to  him  to  resign  his  position  iniitead  of  obc^ 
WMknm  '"^  ^'''  ""'«'='■''  oi^WS-  The  first  result  of  the  di»- 
of  Dubr.    c^cry  of  his  u-eaknca  was  ibe  clear  sUtemcnt  of  *n 

importaiH  constitutional  principle ;  «  Donbj's  ta- 
peadiment  id  167S  n  public  dccbration  was  made  of  the 
ji^  impeccability  of   kings  and  ihc   responiibiliiy  of 

„^„.      miniitcts,  illustrating  once  more  the  Knglbh  habit 

of  being  driven  by  pressure  of  facts  into  the 
formulation  of  theories.  The  second  result  howei-w  was 
thai  an  opportunity  was  given  to  that  more  extrcnu-  section  of 
the  Commons  and  the  nation  whicli  unintentionally  served 
Charles  so  well  by  advancing  one  step  too  far. 

BhuftM-  '*"*  ''"''*'  ^  '^'*  *°'<^""*  countiy  party  was 

fcn,y  the  Vaj\  01  Shaftesbury,  the  iV»htey  of  the  CUal, 

who  when  he  found  bix  aims  impossible  to  realise  as 
the  king's  adviser  had  chosen  to  become  his  most  aggresdve 
opponent.      I.ittle   can    really  be    known    of   Shaftesbury's 
motives,  but  it  would  appear  that  though  his  purposes  on  the 
vrbole  were  good  his   statesmanship  is  condnmncd   by  the 
methods  he  coniK:nted  to  employ,     lie  wished  to   tolerate 
Protestant   dissenters,   to  limit   the  power   of  tlie 
MUay.        Crown,  to  prwcnt  any  Roman  Catholic  from  erer 
assuming  it ;  and  all  ihe^e  aims  were  approvn]  by 
ihe  Judgment  of  the  next  century.     It  was  whil<:  his  following 
was  growiiK  stronger  that  a  formal  declaration  wis  made  of  the 
prindple,  ntguely  understood  for  two  hundred  yean,  that  dis- 
cunion  and  decision  upon  money  bills  is  the  exclusive  r^ht  of 
titc  llousi'  of  Commons.     He  was  the  most  prominent  man  in 
the  l'«Tlian>cnt  responsible  for  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  whidj 
nut  an  end  for  ever  to  ttie  practice  of  imprisoning  men  for  an 
iitdcHnite  lime  while  they  awaited  trial.     But  the  policy  which 
accfli*  to  Imvv  been  more  |>cculiarly  Shaftesbury's  own  produced 
admiiablc  results.     It  wat  a  grave  blunder  to  use  such 
UWlhod*  0*  Agitation  as  might  have  brought  the  country  into 
civil  war :  and  nothing  can  justify  the  use  which  Shafiesbury 
Mwltor  the  (anioun  anti-Papiat  panic  in  1679  and  1680,  and 
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of  the  villainies  of  Titus  Gates.  He  began  by  merely  taking 
advantage  of  the  recent  revelation.t  about  ClwrleK's  alliance 
with  I'lancG  and  of  ihc  consequent  vague  suspicions  in  the 
public  mind  to  suggest  the  potiihility  of  n  treasonable  con- 
spiracy  of  all  the  Roman  Catholics  in  il)c  realm.  But  his 
Snoonr-  "*^*'  proccxding,  calculated  to  expose  the  coumrj-  to 
■grmnit  all  the  horron  of  a  disputed  ttucccuion,  waii  to  en- 
courage Charles's  eldest  illegitimate  son,  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth,  in  Ihc  hope  that  he  mighl  Iw  recog- 
nised in  his  uncle's  place  as  heir  to  the  throne.  .\iid  when 
the  folsc  informer  Oates  apiKnrcd  with  his  story, 
founded  on  the  suspicious  proceedings  of  a  sniall 
clique,  of  a  great  Papist  plot,  ShaRcsbury  ]andcied 
10  the  Ignoble  frenxy  of  fear  in  th<^  nation  to  wiit 
adherents  for  himself  and  create  opposition  to  the 
Any  contemptible  piece  of  perjury  was  cnouj^h,  for  a 
jury  of  these  years,  to  prove  a  Roman  ("alholic  guilty  of 
treason,  and  the  influential  mcnamonpt  them  u-ure  sent  to  the 
y  block,  the  obscure  to  languish  in  prison.  As  for  Ch.irles  himself, 
PMitioo  'I  si-cms  probable  that  the  situation  merely  appealed 
of  the  to  his  highly -developed  sense  of  Ihc  ridiculous.  For 
**•*■  while  he  sanctioned  executions  and  lookc<d  grave 
over  new  revelations  of  iniquity  be  knew  very  well  that  he  and 
his  brother  were  the  only  dangerous  Papist  conspirators  in  the 
countr>-;  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  lie  ever  thought  of 
jeopardiikinK  his  personal  interests  for  the  sake  of  saving  the 
lives  or  fortunes  of  innocent  men.  Htul  he  been  able  to  cany 
his  adaptation  to  circumstances  a  little  fiirthL-r  he  might  have 
foimd  luimcif  in  the  position,  thoroughly  humorous  for  the 
man  who  had  made  the  Treaty  of  rJo\-cr,  of  floating  to  popu- 
larity on  A  wave  of  Protestant  and  national  feeling.  The 
election  of  1679  sent  up  to  the  House  of  ('ommonsa 
majority  firmly  convinced  of  the  reality  of  the  dangers 
threntening  the  country's  lilierties  and  religion  ;  it 
instantly  passed  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  and  was  as 
promi>t  in  accepting  Shaftesbury's  Exclusion  Bill, 
intended  to  deprive  the  Duke  of  York  of  his  suc- 
cession to  the  throne.     But  here  strangely  enough 
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the  opposition  party  had  cotiu:  upon  a  maUer  concerning 
which  Charlci  dtnishc<l  comdhin^  rcsemMii^  a  principle 
strong  enough  at  !ea»l  to  outweigh  any  induoeinctits  which  the 
country  pany  was  able  to  offer  him.  He  refused  hit  MMnt  lo 
the  bilt.  he  dissolved  PaiUanieiit,  and  be  prepared  himself  for 
once  in  his  life  to  bUukI  (o  his  guns,  liie  contest  raged  for 
two  ]rear«  and  thro'igh  three  ixirliamcnts.  and  (hen  Charlee 
rcoeircd  the  reward  nhich  fortune  rcser>-es  for  thoKc  who  act 
Soniiat  "I*®"  conviction  only  once  in  a  lifclimc.  All  the 
T«Mti«n.  '^'S'l  Tories  tn  the  country  remembered  thedoctnnc 
of  divine  right  and  railed  against  the  bin&plieiny  of 
tlidr  countrymen  ;  thoughtful  people  began  to  reflect  upon 
the  likelihood  of  civil  war ;  the  whole  nation  was  lircd  of 
seeing  good  cititcns  suffer  so  bitterly  for  their  religion,  and 
beitan  to  recognise  the  cowardly  folly  of  which  it  had  been 
guilty.  The  game  was  linally  put  into  the  kii^i's  hands  by  the 
discovery  in  i69>  of  certain  dtKUSsiuns  which  Ixird  William 
Russell,  Algernon  Sydney  and  Shaftesbury  had  carried  on  as  to 
the  po»ibility  of  modifying  the  systcni  of  government,  and  by 
the  betrayal  of  a  quite  distinct  scheme  of  aisast^nation  Ifivown 
OS  the  Kye  House  Plot.  By  a  remarkable  perversion  of 
ju.siicc  the  two  designs  were  r^arded  as  one,  Kusscll  and 
Sydney  were  executed,  and  uU  the  loyaliitts  who  lacked  wit  to 
ie«  tlirough  the  device  shuddered  to  think  of  the  horrors  tbey 
had  so  nanowly  escaped.  It  Hcemed  that  Chailes's  reign  was 
to  cn<l  in  a  blaxe  of  glory  ;  he  ruled  without  a  Parliament  for 
two  years,  he  obtained  larger  su^ipliL-s  than  ever  from  FraiwCi 
h«  added  to  the  number  of  his  troops,  and  finally  he  sua 
pended  the  municipal  nght.f  of  many  of  the  leading  cities 
the  kingdom.  Thtse  congenial  occupations  were  interrupted 
in  1685  by  the  approach  of  death,  which  Charles  II.  must 
admitted  to  have  met  with  as  good  a  grace  as  any  man  in] 
history. 

Tlie  reaction  of  feeling  among  these  remarkable  nncestorsl 
of  ours  was  however  in  no  degree  checked  by  ihc  loss  of  thel 
Acc«siIon  '  ii'^iO'  monarch '  whiwc  faulu  it  was  now  «>  easy'l 
otJauM  to  forget.  It  lasted  long  enough  to  make  tliemf 
**•  receive  the  accession   of    the   Duke  of  \'ork    aa 
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James  II.  not  merely  with  icady  acquiescence  but  with  anothe 
outbreak  of  loyally  like  those  which  h&d  greeted  mch  so^'crcig 
of  this  house  a.i  he  mounted  thn  throne  of  England.  Tlierel 
is  something  at  once  laughable  and  pathetic  in  the  ^^in 
atiemi>[s  of  En^lithnien  to  [lentuade  themselves  that  these 
Sluarts  were  kings  whom  they  could  accept  with  their  whole 
hearts,  devotedly  serve  and  cordially  obey  ;  and  the  attempt  of 
1 685  was  the  vainest  of  all.  ^Ve  have  seen  that  a  comparatively 
diort  experience  of  the  government  of  Jamex  I  I.'s  grandlather, 
bther,  and  brother  respectively  had  been  enough  to  damp  the 
nation's  enthusiasm  and  weaken  its  loyalty,  to  extort  sight  for 
the  days  of  good  Queen  Bess  or  rcgietful  expressions  of  ad- 
miration for  Oliver  Cromtrell.  ilut  the  last  of  the  Stuurls 
may  claim  superiority  over  hb  predeceisora  in  so  far  that 
within  four  )'ears  of  his  accession  he  had  united  every  party 
and  group  against  him,  cut  olT  all  possible  me.in>  of  support, 
left  himself  without  3  statesman  to  plead  his  cause  or  a  regi- 
ment of  soldiers  to  defend  it.  Those  who  were  anxious  to 
persuade  themselves  of  the  possibility  of  living  in  freedom  and 
peace  under  a  king  who  was  a  fervent  Roman  Catholic— and 

asdaDAl  '"  '**'5  '''^^  *^*  *  strong  majonty  of  the  nation — 
\gfi^,        relied    largely    on    James's  lidmitted    stability    of 

character  and  respect  for  his  word.  Me  was  regarded 
as  a  man  who  would  be  incapable  of  playing  fast  and  loose  as 
^^^  Ch.irlcs  had  done,  and  who  would  necessarily  feel 
•f  Jam**.    *be  eApIicit  and  implicit  obligatio[»  of  his  coronation 

oath.  He  was  an  industrious  and  coiucKntiouv 
administrator,  and  had  shown  a  fine  pentecuting  ;teal  in  de- 
fending episcopacy  against  the  rcbelliou&  Covenanters  of 
Scotland.  To  a  generation  which  knowx  the  eva«s  and  has 
never  known  the  sentiment  of  those  times,  such  conAdence  as 
\  this  must  M:em  sufficiently  strange,  since  it  is  so  clear  that  ihetc 
HotmIm*-  *'*-"'^y  qualities  in  James  made  absolutely  hopeless  a 
iiMi  situation    which   without   them    would    have    been 

of  f"  difficult  enough.  'Hie  last  Stuatt  before  him  who 
■itMtion.  j^j,sessed  this  stability  of  character  liod  ended  his 
life  on  the  scaffold  ;  the  one  who  had  just  poioetl  away  amidst 
,  Ihe  lamentations  of  his  subjects  knew  only  very  dimly  what 
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bf  «  cmnctiaa  meant.    Thir  oblations  which 
(  «n«ld  iDevitsbl}-  iccqpibc  vcie  thoac  towards 
the  pMge  be  vonU  hlfil  wis  the  tadi  one  tritichl 
i*  to  bo-  wmce.     As  i  man  of  conscience  and 
abcfxvr  ■ccotdhit  to  his  li^us  be  could  not  possibly  do  olher- 
«i>e.    A  wataii  Roomb  Caiholk  wbo,  white  t>eltcving  that 
Aatr  ID  God  and  hit  mAifectx  lequired  him  to  force  upon  thctn 
the  dogotts  of  his  rdOpoo,  had  been  withhdd  b}-  feu  of  con- 

&TMD  mking  the  aitcmpi  woutd  surely  tui-c  abovm 
as  dcfckal  in  raonl  fatce  as  was  James  1 1.  in  tntd' 
pHfii  Aa  otf^htcDed  Cbrisiisn  staicsmiin  would  hare 
been  conBeni  to  lei  hts  subjects  seek  Heaven  in  their  ann 
««r :  a  SKftine  Oe  Cbaiks  woald  haw  kept  hb  place  by 
penecoting  the  CatfaoUc  Church  aod  been  reconciled  to  her 
M  his  deaiMied ;  a  saiu  only  anxioas  to  avoid  temptation 
nj^  have  nsigaed  his  crown  for  fear  of  bdng  led  into 
t»UKb««7  to  bb  rHifioa.  James  lU  being  plainly  none  of 
thae  iMngik  b«  a  setf-optnionaied.  conKientious,  and  indu»- 
trkm  bj(OC  Mt  hitnsdf  to  extirpate  the  Episcopalian  heresy, 
and  ■»  owcnhrom  b\-  ic«  native  suen^  and  its  identification  ^H 
in  hrK  sobfects^  miiMls  with  the  laws  and  liberties  of  England.    ^| 

The  snxy  of  James's  reign  is  therefore  simple  as  well  as 
bcki  having  but  one  real  motive  and  that  one  bdr^  im- 

possible  to  mistake.  His  first  I'arlian>cnt  represents 
'*'**         the  openine  to  which  the  end  shows  so  vtanting  a 

contaxL    It  loodly  ptotcsted  iu  loyalty ;  it  niadc  a 

grant  for  life  to  James  of  taxes  produdng  nearly  two 
millions  a  year :  it  assisted  him  to  hunt  down  Titus  Oatea  and 
the  other  guilty  premioieis  of  the  papist  pnnic  Moreover,  the 
king  was  soon  given  an  opportunity  such  as  is  always  to  be 
foutKl  in  a  victor)-  over  rebels,  of  establishing  himself  still 
more  firmly  in  his  people's  affections ;  lhou|t>  indeed  the  use 
that  be  made  of  it  must  Itaxv  excited  a  secret  disgust  amongst 
those  not  cniiiely  blinded  by  sentiment.     In  the  summer  of 

t68s  certain  reckless  supporters  of  Charles  Il.'a 
Voa>  ill<^tin)ate  son  Honmoutb  incited  him  to  tlvc  en- 

forecmcnt  by  arnu  of  his  supposed  claim  upon  the 

linglish  Crown.     He  was  to  land  upon  the  south- 
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west«ni  coast,  while  Scotland,  in  which  the  Episcopalian 
minority  was  revelling  in  its  recently  acquired  power,  was  to 
!)(.'  raised  t)y  the  Barl  of  Ai^ylc,  head  of  the  covenanting  clan 
Campbell.  But  while  the  ^coltish  invader  never  even  got  a 
lirm  foothold  in  the  country,  the  English  one  was  very  soon 
kIiuwii  to  have  stepped  into  the  old  tfap  of  all  who  expect  out 
nation  to  assist  rebellion  until  it  b  absolutely  obliged.  Mon* 
mouth's  situation  excited  angrj'  suspicion  in  the  huge  majoritjil 
who  preferred  a  settled  government  to  anything  elM  in  the 
world :  und  hi:>  person  was  distasierul  to  the  aristocracy  on 
account  of  his  moihi:r's  obscurity,  to  the  middle  class  on 
account  of  her  lack  of  virtue.  A  few  hundred 
peasants  joined  his  standard,  but  the  enterprise 
hopeless  from  the  hrtt,  and  at  the  battle  of  Scdgmoor  Mon 
mouth's  forces  were  defeated  and  he  himself  was  taken  prisoner. ' 
The  abject  submission  of  the  unhappy  young  man  could  pro- 
cure no  remission  of  his  death -scntoucc  front  the  king;  while 
ropl  authority  was  asserted  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  south- 
west by  that  hideous  series  of  judicial  cruelties  known  n.'t  the 
•  Bloody  Assi«'  and  consisting  in  the  tonure  of  ignorant  Iwys 
and  the  execution  of  tender-hearted  women. 

The  age  was  not  a  gentle  one,  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  resentment  againn  the  rebrls  did  more  to  strengthen  the 

L monarchy  than  horror  at  the  brutalities  of  Judge  JeRrcys  did 
^        to  weaken  it.     James's  choice  of  intimate  advisen. 
■^^V^      involved  a  threat  which  to  the  national  mind  was 
much  mure  serious.     He  seemed  to  depend  to  some 
^lent   upon   this  very  judge,  nude   Lord  Chancellor,   but 
principally  u|>on  Lord  Sunderland — o  man  without  a  conviction 
or  .1  Mruplc— upon  the  Trench  ambastador and  a  Jesuit  priest. 
The   threat   was  soon  fulfilled  ;  armed  by   the   sui>])ort  of 
these  men  and  by  tangible  proof  of  French  lavour  in  (he  shape 
of  a  nibsidf,  the  king  proceeded  in  1686  to  tht;  work  which  he 
held  to  be  peciiliaily  his  own.    The  plan  of  action 
was  simple  in  the  extreme  \  for  James  conceived  that 
if  by  the  use  of  the  prerogative  he  could  fill  every 
post  of  trust  and  influence  throughout  the  couittry  with  Roman 
Catholics,  the  humiliated  majority  would  soon  learn  to  abjure 
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their  unpro6tabIe  heresy  and  submit  to  the  Inie  Church.  He 
bei;an  by  pbcing  m«n  n(  hii  own  faith  in  cnrnmand  of  his  new 
regimenu,  and  when  aitcniion  was  drawn  to  the  ill^aliiy 
under  the  Test  Act  of  such  appointments  he  replied 
by  asserting  the  royal  r^t  to  dispenst:  with  all 
cccle»iauicil  legislation.  When  I'sriiaittcnt  pro 
tested  James  had  the  obvious  resource  of  appeaiing 
to  the  power  which  u  yet  was  directly  dependent  upon  the 
Crown,  He  pocked  a  bench  of  judges,  laid  the  case  before 
it,  and  was  rewarded  t)>'  the  deciuon  ttiat  the  royal  dispensa- 
tion was  valid  to  picscrvc  individuab  from  all  penalties  under 
the  bw.  Civil  and  military  olfioes  were  now  freely  at  the 
ditpuoal  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  they  became  mayors, 
aheriSs,  judges,  and  generals  with  amazing  rapidity.  It  wai 
however  soon  necessary  in  James's  view  to  make  a  more  direct 
attack  than  this  upon  the  errors  of  episcopacy ;  ar>d 
■j^Uprw-  accordingly  by  virtue  of  these  same  royal  powers  he 
e«th«llM  ''<^to^*^  livings  in  the  Established  Church  upon 
Komiin  Catholics,  he  placed  them  at  the  head  of 
two  Oxford  colleges,  and  from  a  third,  Magdalen,  he  after- 
wards cA|M:lkd  every  fellow  and  scholar  for  resisting  his  will 
Still  more  audacious  was  the  king's  action  in  re\'iving  the  old 
Court  of  High  Commission  and  placing  at  its  head,  of  all  men 
in  tlw  country,  the  rultian  Jeffreys.  The  mo«  prominent  of 
ibe  Anglican  dinncs  were  remonstrating  in  a  manner  which 
■how«d  that  4  new  current  of  thought  was  beginning  to  flow 
in  the  Cliurch :  and  this  Court  was  to  be  a  gag  upon  their 
piTiiests.  A>  a  further  check  u[»n  disaffeclion  in  Church  and 
Stalv  alike  he  crK»Ri|>ed  an  arni>'  uiK>n  Hounslow  Hmth. 
Tlu-  l"*!**!  Nuncio  waa  rcct-ived  ut  Court,  moss  was  publicly 
Mid,  wooks  and  Jesuit  priests  appeared  again  in  the  streets  of 
LntKlon.  All  this  was  done  while  Louis  \IV.  was  dominant 
to  Kuntic.  while  hit  ambawodor  ««s  in  high  favour  at  White- 
IiaMi  aiid  while  hU  Protestant  subjects  were  suffcnng  the 
tioitible  (wtiecuiiott  which  imn>cdialcly  followed  the  Revoca- 
»>C  the  Rdict  of  Nantea. 

It  tt  mH  diOW-ult  to  giteas  what  was  thought  of  thi-sc  pro- 
by  the  nuu  of  Jamca^  aubjea*.  by  the  men  who 
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had  K>  recentl)'  ajtseited  their  belief  that  uri-iy  lay  only  in  the 
monopoly  of  ])Owcr  by  the  Established  Church,  and 
hod  trembled  between  fear  and  rage  over  the  i'opisJi 
Wot.  \\<i  can  well  imagine  how  hvad^  wcii;  shnken 
and  faci-s  grew  grave,  how  Tories  ttruggled  perplexedly  to 
reconcile  their  faith  in  the  Lord's  anointed  with  their  horror 
at  thiN  attack  upon  everything  else  that  ihey  held  moM  dear, 
how  Whigs  saw  more  and  more  justification  for  their  growing 
belief  that  divine  right  was  a  daiqierou*  superslttion.  As  yet, 
however,  no  hand  was  raised  in  open  de&iiice,  and  in  1687 
the  king  entered  tijion  the  final  secies  of  acts  which  ruined  hira 
j^^  and  brought  ^Villianl  into  the  country.  He  issued  a 
D«ei*ni-  Declaration  of  Indulgenee  which  had  the  cfTecl  of 
ilDDBtln-  •.uspcnding  all  penal  laws  in  ecclesiastical  alTntrs. 
4alf«aM.  -[-j^jg  „^j  simply  a  new  assertion  of  the  dispensing 
(fower ,  but  when  James  found  the  strongest  section  of  the 
Protestant  Nonconformiitts,  whom  he  had  hoped  to  win,  Rrmly 
resolv>:<l  to  accept  no  toleration  bestowed  by  such  authority, 
he  hit  upon  the  scheme  of  ot>taiiiitig  a  legislative  sanction  by 
the  same  method  which  had  given  him  his  favourable  decision 
in  the  law  courts,  ilis  idea  was  to  pock  a  complete  House  of 
Attmtpt  Commons,  an4l  for  thb  purpose  magistrates  and 
to  pack  lofds-lieutcnanl  were  directed  so  to  arrange  electiun.f 
tbt  that  members  would  be  returned  who  were  Roman 

Commeni.  ^^^tholics  or  etvourable  to  Catholicism.  But  the 
un»urnioun table  olisiacles  were  liret  that  most  ol  the  magis- 
trates refused  to  look  for  such  candidates,  and  second  that 
;  dtough  of  them  could  not  in  any  caw  have  been  found  to 
Torm  more  than  a  very  feeble  minority  in  I'artianient ,  and  the 
plan  therefore  fell  through.  James's  last  hazard  was  the  second 
Tk«iMo&d  declaration  of  Indulgence,  issued  in  the  spring  of 
DmUt*-  ]688,  which  profcMcd  to  bc  an  «|q>cal  10  tlie  mition 
***■-  on  the  ground,  sufftcienily  ostonithing  when  we  con- 

sider who  appealed  and  to  whom,  of  the  abstract  justice  of 
toleration.  I^c  command  to  all  cle^  to  read  this  DecUiation 
in  their  churches,  the  reasoned  petition  of  the  »even  binhopa 
llgairut  the  command.  James^  eonKe(|uent  prosecution  of  them 
for  seditious  libel— these  events  led  up  to  lite  sccik  whjc 
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Rivmys  been  itcccptcd  as  the  mon  sinking  of  the  reign.  TIk 
bishofM  were  tried  before  a  sycophant  bench,  but  no 
JuTy  could  be  found  to  brave  the  violence  of  puMk 
o]>inion  by  linding  ihcm  guilty.  The  newi  xA  the 
acquitul  raised  luch  a  tumult  of  rejoicing  in  I^ondon  as  had 
not  been  heard  since  Charles  11.  returned  to  the 
uoBitul  ''^"'"'^  ^  ^'*  **'•>«"*  ;  Aichbiihop  Sancrofi  was  for 
the  maroent  the  most  popular  man  in  England  ;  and 
James's  vcr)-  sotthcrs  at  Hounslow,  proving  themsdves  better 
pttriots  than  courtiers,  illuminated  their  camp  in  honour  of  the 
crait.  In  the  midsl  of  all  this  fierce  excitement  came  the 
newK  which  finally  decided  the  leading  Englinh  tiatCMnen  to 
call  William  of  Orange  into  the  counlT)'.  James's  second  and 
Catholic  wife,  Mary  of  Modena,  who  had  bilhcrto 
lemained  childless,  was  annooDced  to  have  borne  a 
son.  llul  intelligence  destroyed  at  unce  the  hope 
whkh  had  bin  in  many  a  peaceable  ciiiicn's  heart  of  seeing 
Mary,  Princess  of  Orange,  succeed  in  the  course  of  nature  to 
the  English  throne.  The  mob  in  iu  iHttcr  disjippointineni 
declared  the  storj-  of  the  birth  tu  be  a  deliberate  piece  of 
fraud,  and  the  political  aristocracy  quietly  prepared  for  action. ^^ 
A  definite  invitation  was  dispatched  to  William  to  enter^H 
England  in  arms  and  preserve  its  liberties ;  and  this  in  the  ^\ 
name  not  only  of  the  ^^l)igs  like  Devonshire,  Ilalifax,  atid 
Russell,  who  had  long  been  in  correspondence  with  the 
Hague,  but  of  Tories  like  I)anby  and  Peterborough.  James's 
lint  ho]>e  that  1x)uis  XIV.  would  save  htm  Irotn  William's 
aitadc  1^  an  invasion  of  Holland  proved  as  vain  at  his  expecta- 
tion that  a  icvenal  of  his  unpopular  measures  would  win  his 
j^^j^  subjects  back  to  him.  ^^'illianl  lan<led  with  a  small 
otthe  army  at  Torbay,  and  simultaneoujily  revolu  broke 
PrLnce  of  out  with  grc.1t  noblcs  at  their  head  in  c^'cTy  part  of 
Orug».  England.  \Vhwi  James  marched  to  meet  liU  rival 
the  troops  he  led  melted  away  before  his  eyes,  the  oDiccrs  puscd 
over  to  the  enemy,  and  the  lanious  John  Churdiilt,  advancing 
in  his  strangely  glorious  and  inglorious  career,  made  an  attempt 
to  lake  his  old  mastii  as  a  pri.<oncr  to  liis  new  one.  The  de- 
feated king  Oed  the  country,  and  after  being  once  captured 
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was  allowed  by  general  auent   to  make  good  hts'L-scape  to] 
Krancc. 

No  parliament  was  or  course  sitting  when  William  of 
Orange  entered  London,  hut  he  was  unaniniouxly  requested  by 
thoie  who  in  ihc  previous  reign  bnd  sal  in  cither  House  to 
accepl  the  pro%-ixionjil  government  and  lo  Kummon  x  Conven- 
DUeu-  '•''"■  '^^^  discussion  of  future  action  immediately 
lion*  lit  begun  by  this  assembly  brought  every  familiar 
tlM  Cob.  |-:r]gli»li  characl  oris  tic—  insular  reeling,  dislike  of 
Tatlou.  violent  change,  indifference  to  logic,  love  of  com- 
promise—out of  the  tein[)OTaiy  eclipsi-  which  at  the  moment  of 
the  inriiaiion  to  \Viitiam  ihcy  appeared  10  iuvc  suffered.  The 
most  advanced  section,  with  Lord  Hnlifiix  fur  the  lime  at  iti^ 
liead,  proposed  to  declare  lliat  James  by  leaving  the  kingdom  1 
after  violating  its  fundamental  lawn  hod  alxlicatvd  his  thronci 
and  so  proceed  to  the  election  of  William  10  fill  the  vacant 
place.  The  moderate  Tories  led  tiy  l>anby,  whote  principles 
were  not  strong  enough  to  make  them  eager  to  regard  a  Otitch- 
man,  champion  of  liberty  and  Protestantism  though  he  might 
be,  aa  their  rightful  king,  preferred  the  statement  that  Trom  the 
moment  of  James's  desertion  of  his  throne  it  had  passed  to  bis 
cltU-r  duughtcT  Marj'.  The  high  Tories,  unable  to  free  them- 
selves entirely  ftom  the  doctrine  of  divine  right,  wished  to  stop 
short  at  the  projxisition  thai  James  had  proved  himself  until 
10  rale,  and  at  the  uppoinlment  of  a  regent  to  act  in  his  name. 
All  ui^uments  were  however  cut  short  l>>'  the  deelnralion  of 
William  that  he  would  occupy  the  position  neither  of  regent 
nor  of  king  (x>nsort  aitd  by  Mary's  refusal  to  accept  a  crown 
DMUra-  t°  which  the  equal  right  of  her  husband  was  notj 
Hon  of  fully  recognised.  The  Houses  drew  up  in  tin 
Wb'X'  Declaration  of  Right  a  list  of  the  undoubted  liliertit 
of  il^nglisbmcn,  dtid  exjircssing  with  a  fervour  which  amoumcc 
to  a  deiuand  for  a  promise  tlieir  Itetief  that  these  would 
maintained  by  the  Prince  and  I'rincess  of  Orange,  the  I,oi 
ElotUon  *'kI  Commons  of  England  prayed  them  lo  become 
•fWilUan  its  king  and  queen.  The  promise  was  givei]  and  the 
aoi  HaTT'  new  sovereigns  assumed  their  office. 
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CHAPTICR    XI 

AKI^TOCKATIC  CDVRRNMRNT   AT   KOMR   AKI)   ABROAD 

Siieutikl  ^^'"ATF.VER  theory  was  professedly  acted  iii»on  by 
fMtofttB  those  who  carried  out  the  Revolution,  its  csscnlbl 
Btvoln.  fat-ts  reniuiiK-d  the  same.  A  reigning  king  had  liccn 
**""  deposed  and  his  son  deprived  of  the  succesuon  be- 

cause the  leaders  of  the  nation  had  decided  that  such  a  govern- 
ment as  they  desired  could  not  be  carried  on  unless  another 
royal  line  wa»  placed  ujion  the  throne.  The  Ixnds  and 
Coninions  had  claimed  the  right  to  be  ruled  in  the  main  as 
they  chose  to  be  ruled  ;  an  open  dcclarat  on  had  been  made 
in  acts  if  not  iit  words  of  Ihc  transfer  of  the  supreme  authority 
from  the  Crown  to  I'^rliamc-m.  Sovereigns  who 
owed  their  position  as  did  William  and  .\nne  to  tt: 
measure  which  in  16S9  was  i>as!ed  as  the  Dill  of 
Ki(;hts  could  not,  any  mote  tlian  the  tlunov'crians 
veho  owtxl  theirs  to  the  subsecgucnl  Act  of  Settle- 
ment, make  :iny  serious  claim  upon  a  myUic  power, 
above  the  taw  and  independent  of  the  will  of  tlie  estates.  Tlie 
nighttnarc  of  the  dispensing  power  wa.t  hnnishcd  for  ever,  and ' 
arbitrary  taxation  and  imprisonment  were  evils  which  need 
never  in  future  be  seriously  consideed.  The  doctrine  of  divine 
right  emerged  again  and  again,  but  when  the  diJiiculties  of  the 
6rst  years  were  over  it  was  either  the  watchword  of  men  who 
however  powerful  and  dangerous  were  00  m  re  than  rebels,  or 
it  waian  admitted  irrationality  which  bore  little  practical  rebtiton 
to  the  business  of  the  nation  carried  on  in  the  two  Hou 
jw,|,.  of  Parliament.  And  during  the  years  immcdiatcljr^ 
tivt  ooB-  following  the  Revolution  there  was  no  lack  of  le^ 
ftnaadm.    igtivc  confimuittOD  for  the  great  political  change  it 
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luul  nmdc.  First  in  imporuooc  was  the  new  enactment  for  pro- 1 
AuBAl  "'''"'^  '''"^  revenue,  by  which  all  supplies  were  wsced  ^ 
„ipply.       for  out:  year  only :  a  mtthod  which  had  (be  tworoM 

a<Iranug<:  of  neocscitsting  an  anntui  meeting  oTPv-  i 
liaiticni  aivd  of  binding  Ibc  king  lo  govern  in  gcn«mi  according  i 
to  its  advice  or  cetse  to  govern  at  all.     The  Mutiny 
Act,  |ia.sHed  in  1689,  was  aimed  al  making  it  pouiMe  1 
for  Uic  nation  to  maintain  an  army,  yet  itnpcnsible  for 
thi-  Crown  in  u»e  it  ax  an  imuument  of  tyranny.     The  neces- 
sary disciplinary  powers  over  the  soldiers  as  well  as  the  expen- 
diture necessary  for  their  support  and  juy  were  therefore  to  be 
authorised  by  Patliamcnt  each  year,  and  in  the  abscrtce  of  mch 
authorisation  the  army  would  legally  and  actually  cease  to 
exist.     I.c»  happily  conceived  was  the   lirst  i'lacc  Bill,  piu- 
dcntl)-  rejected  by  the  Lords,  which  by  its  proposed  exclusion 
of  nil  public  scnantx  from  Parliament  betrayed  the  eager  desire 
of  the  Commons  lo  make  sure  of  their  new-found  indc|>end- 
ence.    The  Triennial  .\ct,  which,  though  William  ventured  to 
k. reject  it  in  16S9,  was   passed  a  few  years  bter,  might  have 
teemed  in  its  provision  for  a  {;cnenil  election  at  least  once  in 
three  years  to  be  due  to  a  budabic  dc^rc  on  the  pan  of  the 
!  legislators  to  keep  themselves  in  touch  with  the  country  at 
large.     But  that  idea  belongs  in  reality  to  a  much  Liter  time, 
and  the  two  I'angera  against  whidi  the  Commons  of  William's 
reign  probably  wished  to  guard  were  the  cultivsliun  of  influci 
by  the  kinji  over  iht  Tariiament  and  an  unduly  long  tenure 
power  by  particular  members  of  the  political  class. 

CharMt*r  ^''*'  ''  """*'  "<^^^'"  ^°'  *  moment  lie  forgotten  th. 

of  tlie         this  form  of  government  established  by  the  Revol 
KDT«ni-      tion,  parliamentary  and    con.siitutional  as  it  was. 
"'*''''         came  very  little  nearer  to  a  true  democracy  than  t 
rule  of  the  Tudors  or  Stuart.i  had  done.    The  supreme  pow< 
lay  now  in  the  hand.i  of  an  assembly,  repmcntative  ii  is  true^ 
but  by  no  means  representative  of  the  whole  or  the  majority 
of  the  nation.      Ix»wer  midd)e<Iass  opinion,  the  views  of 
wcnking  men,  these  are  phrases  which  never  occurred  in  the 
political  language  of  the  eighteenth  centur>-.     In  Parliament 
as  well  as  ouuide  it  the  power  of  the  great  noble  and  lam 
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owning  families  was  oveiwhclniinBly  great.  Not  only 
(lid  the  pciTs  constimtc  in  their  own  persons  one 
of  the  Icgisbtive  clianilicrs,  and  that  tht:  more  dig- 
nified if  leas  active  of  the  two,  but  the  influence  of 
their  clnN«  wa«  paramount  in  the  other.  The  system 
of  rejircwniation  hod  so  utterly  failed  to  follow  t!ie 
movement  of  population  that  most  of  the  borough 
were  in  the  handw  of  wealthy  and  powerful  in- 
dividuals ;  the  brothers,  sons,  and  nephews  of  the  Lords  took 
their  seals  among  the  Commons ;  and  though  there  were 
necessarily  men  in  that  assembly  who  did  not  own  land  or 
claim  kinship  with  a  title  they  were  with  few  exceptions  of  like 
mind  and  sympaihie-i  with  ihose  who  did.  It  has  (o  be  re> 
membereil  thai  Ihcy  were  all  men  of  a  very  different  type  from 
the  great  lord*  of  old  days  whaic  real  claim  had  been  for  in* 
dividual  and  independent  power.  The  squires  and  gentry  who 
in  antagonism  to  these  had  formed  so  excellent  a  middle  class 
found  it  now  quite  possible  to  unite  their  interest  with  that  of 
a  great  ruling  IxKly  which  had  no  wish  to  override  the  law. 
The  triumph  of  t!ie  aristocraii<:  spirit  iei>n»ented  in 
the  I^stabtishcd  Church,  the  increasing  intercourse 
of  the  govetniii);  classes  in  what  may  now  hv  pro 
pcrly  called  society,  the  growth  of  a  new  commercial 
in  (he  nation,  imt  off  from  the  knights  and  squires 
OpMtitioD  '""^■''1  <*^  *'  '^*^"  ^'*^*^ '"  'l"^  House  of  Commons — 
to  tbf  new  all  these  chan^jes  had  inevitably  drawn  the  smaller 
UMliof  gentry  in  the  sane  direction.  Nor  was  any  foreign 
'''•*■  element  really  introduced  into  this  exclusive  system 
by  its  critics  outside,  the  men  who  read  and  commented  upon 
the  ludicrously  inacruraie  rc]>ons  of  parliamentary  procced- 
ir>g3  which  it  gradually  became  the  unrecognised  custom  to 
brii^  out.  The  nation  might  ring  bells  and  light  boniires 
when  it  hcjrd  that  Engbnd  had  made  peace  or  was  going  to 
war,  Inil  ihoM^  who  knew  the  reason  and  the  meaning  of  such 
events  weti'  ol'  the  same  itanding  and  education  as  ihc  men 
who  luid  )>[i>ught  Ihcni  alxmt :  they  stood  within  the  charmed 
circle  of  the  class  which  was  born  to  govern.  In  short,  from 
the  time   of  the  Revolution   England  was  ruled   with   little 
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aa  by  eartro  tOl  kle  in  the  eighteenth 
tn«  aodifiCBbDa  nntS  the  nineteenth, 
csBcy  aloBe.  The  peuantiy  and  the  bbourerf 
aCR  AoMed  or  wept  for  )oy  over  William's 
at  Ae)*  had  over  the  restoration  of  Charles, 
■ad  il  would  be  idle  to  sapfoUK  that  for  the  mass  of 
pea|4t  tKj  ocw  en  «as  opened  tijr  the  triuinph  of  Fn>- 
and  ifae  catuiitiiticp.  The  time  of  inhentanee  for 
taqdan  ky  &r  in  the  future.  Now  the  tocn  who 
In  Ac  cU  «^rB  bad  been  comptaelir  uid  had  n<n-cr  ceased  to 
be  aociiBjr  ibcv  rahn  and  pwHectora  simpler  ^tejipcd  through 
the  dooe  opened  by  the  lowerit^  of  tbe  roj-ij  pretensions  into 
the  positioa  they  feh  to  be  nost  r)^»ft%  thcin.  And  the 
biMorT  of  the  tiske  most  be  bdd  to  aHord  ihcm  no  inconsider- 
abk  measwe  of  joatiScaHioii.  Tbc)-  made  Idundcss, 
bw  they  ttever  finaAy  refiued  to  listen  to  tbe  great 
kaden  who  rinwcd  how  these  might  be  repaiied.  llicj*  hod 
y^^  the  faahs  of  «n  araMxncy,  but  none  of  those  of  a 
caste  If  they  wet«  too  rady  to  regard  the  welbrc 
of  thew  da»  as  nccenarity  indudins  that  of  the  nation,  they 
addon  on  the  other  hand  set  the  one  against  the  other. 
They  had.  speaking  generaUy,  the  public  spirit,  tlie 
scnouooess  tbe  taste  for  business  and  for  ^cat 
a&irs  which  stiU  induces  many  men  who  might 
spend  a  liic  of  such  tgieeabte  leisure  to  undertake 
dte  budeiu  of  a  political  career.  Tbe  position  which,  as 
ghuKC  at  any  Cabinet  of  to-day  will  show,  has  been  retai 
in  demociatic  England  by  her  upper  classes  is  a  proof  in 
kind  that  during:  the  days  of  their  abtohiie  power  ihcy  did  not 
acquit  themseh'Cs  altogether  unworthily.  Eighteenth -century 
Eogbu>d  was  by  no  means  a  model  xcaie,  hut  khe  was  neither 
in  go%-emed  nor  oppressed  at  Iwne,  and  she  played  anjlhing 
but  an  instgnifiont  part  in  the  afbirs  of  Europe  and  l 
civilised  n'otid. 

Obsnrt«r>        'the  cbarmderistics  of  such  a  ^ovenimcnt  as  llii: 
*Vtil        should  not  be  difltcult  of  recognition,  and  thej-  a: 
\uwn.-      '°  ***=  disco*-crcd  not  only  in  the  Renctal  policy 
mtni-         the  century  but  in  the  proceedings  which   im 
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dbtely  followed   the  election  or  WiUum  and  Mary  to  their 
throne.     Most  &tn|(iii|;   perhaps  of  all   are  the  caution  and 
conservatism  of  ihc  two  houses  in  dealing  with  any 
ihangcs  of  the  existing   Uw  except  such  an  were 
necessary  to  secure   their   own    position.     Other 
revolutions   have  bet^n    followed    by  a   period    of  violei)i]]r 
di-structivc  and  rcfomiin);    legislation,  but   not  so  our  own, 
whose  most  iin|)nrtant  results  ivcrc  lirouj^ht  about  a*  we  have 
seen  by  circuitous  methods.    The  Bill  of  Righu  rehearsed  all 
the  old  constitutional  privileges  of  the  nation  without  atlem]H- 
ProTisiaiu  ing  to  increase  their  number  or  extend  their  scopa 
«fthaBiU  It   claimed   pure  justice,  free   elections,    liljerty   of 
•f  Xigbu.  debate  and  petition ;  it  denied  the  king's  right  to 
Ux  or  imprison  artHtrarily,  to  establish  an  ecelcsiostical  com- 
mission, or  to  raise  an  army  without  parliamentar\'  sanction  ; 
snd  it  imposed  on  the  sov-ercign  the  duty  of  maintaining  the 
\xm%  and  the  I'roltatant  religiot).     Here  was  no  question  of 
etiange  in  local  government,  in  land  law,  in  criminal  law,  or  in 
ri^)n:w;ntation  ;    here   was    no    single    appearance    of    such 
schemes  for  the  improvement  of  things  in  general  as  would 
crowd  upon  any  government  of  modem  linu-s  which  sL-iited 
with  full  authority  to  arrange  the  future.     In  truth  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  jterfeci  s)-stcm  of  law  in  order  to  satisfjf  ^ 
that  da%s  of  the  community  which  is  in  a  pwition  to  watch 
OTcr  its  iniciptetJlion  ;  and  this  was  especially  the  caw  with 
the  English  constitution,  so  immensely  su|)erior  to  that  of  any 
conlincnUl  nation,  the  wvik  of  gisierattons  of  practical  mea,| 
who  had  known  exceedingly  well  what  they  wanted.    'I'hose ' 
who  could  pay  for  their  law  and  had  already  their  land,  their 
authority  and  their  assured  position  were  not  likely  to  welcome 
unplcaunt  change)  under   the  guise  of  refotm,  and  it  was 
scircely  to  be  expected  that  they  should  have  had  any  serious 
attention  to  give  to  the  needs  of  the  IrM  favoured  niasscs 
CoaAitiMi    '*'''^*-    ""^'i*  rouch  was  known  of  them,  were  they 
ofths         '.hopkcepcrs  or  traders,  journeymen  or  labourers— i 
l«wM         (hat  with  one  grave  exception  they  were  in  a  very  < 
eluM*.       j^^j  ^^^  fjpj     Subject  to  the  law  and  to  ctreum-  \ 
stances  they  could  do  as  they  chose  in  their  daily  lives ;  they 
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n^  were  not  born  to  Ic^l  Gcifdotn  like  the  peasantry  *i 
|ir*»tl—l  CcfTnany  or  himpered  by  a  hundred  iteiiielcss 
'f"'""      RsirictioRs  like  the  bourgeoLiie  of  France.     Into  the 

dense  ignonncc  of  the  whole   body  of  working   inen.  ihdr 
poverty,  ibcir  drunkenness,  the  hardxhtiis  that  drove 
them  to  the  crimes  so  har&hty  punished  by  the  Uw, 
■ad  it  was  (houicht  no  mote  necessary  to  inquire  than 

'•*•"■••  iiuo  chc  fate  of  that  unhappy  agricultural  class  whid) 
the  firu  Farliamem  of  Charles  II.  had  done  ttx  best  to  dcprrrc 
even  of  ihc  national  birthright  of  freedom.  In  the  early 
roplbt  days  of  that  assembly  it  had  contri^'cd  the  statute 
which  surely  embodies  more  unn)i;iakat>ly  titan  any  other  b» 
l^y  gf  since  ihe  )OiilclC!C  rniddic  3gcs  the  maxim  of  ibc 
•nils-       obscurantist  that  whatever  b  b  best.    The  l^w  of 

■■**■  ScHlcmcnt  had  provided  that  any  labourer  venturing 
to  leave  his  native  parish  and  seek  work  in  another  might 
within  Tony  days  be  sent  home  again,  unless  he  took  a  tene- 
mi;ttt  valued  at  more  than  ro/.  a  year  or  otherwise  gave  sound 
security  that  he  would  not  become  dependent  upon  parish 
a'lkf.  No  economic  |«rophet  arose  at  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion to  condemn  such  needles  ri^triction  on  the  mobility  of 
labour,  no  philanthropist  to  protest  again&t  the  unnecessary 

I  hardship  inflicted  by  this  concession  to  selfishness  and 
stupidity.  On  the  contrary  the  law  remained  unmodified  till 
tj95,  then  to  be  partially  absorbed  iu  what  wa£  perhaps  the 
most  disastrously  foolish  system  of  Poor  U-iw  administration 
ever  devised  by  the  mind  of  man.    We  can  scarcely  auiuit  the 

I  eighteenth -century*  statL-smen  of  a  certain  tack  of  imagination, 
of  what   by  the  champions  of  subject  races  b  now  called 
sympathy,  in  their  dealings  with  the  poor. 
In   its  trenintcni  of  matters   ecclesiastical   Ihe 
jloai  anslocralic  government  appears  to  dcHlt  advantage. 

■fTftln.  The  Toleration  Act  of  16K9  woi  not  indeed  a  bold 
Tol»r«ii*n  Qr  ^  wholly  admirable  measure  ;  its  authors  rejected 
■**''  alike  the  project  of  the  l.aiiiudiiiarlans  to  extend 

tftci  all  the  Ijoundarics  of  the  Chuich  and  that  of  the  king 
and  the  mote  advanced  politicians  to  restore  civil  rights  to  the 
H    Nonconformists.  But  by  allowing  practical  freedom  of  worship 
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Protestant  wcu  the  Act  put  an  end  to  a  pv»x  deal  of 
suBcring  and  a  great  deal  of  biitcr  ft-eling.  nnd  left  the  dilTcrent 
dissenting  bodies  in  jjeace  to  develop  the  strengtli  wh]<:h  in 
btcr  limes  was  used  against  the  reactionary  politics  of  the 
Church.  By  contrast  with  the  Oarcndon  Code  of  iweniy-five 
years  before  the  Toleration  Act  wass  monuiDcni  of  ciili{;htenGd 
statesmanship.  It  is  often  said  that  the  Nonconfonnists  owed 
ex'cn  this  measure  of  fa^'our  entirely  to  tbc  fact  that  the  leaders 
Attitnd*  "f  *'>(-'  Commons  in  1689  l>elonged  to  the  more 
ftf  ih«  i>rogtessive  party,  roughly  described  as  that  of  the 
^^^^  WTiigs,  L'ndoubttrdly  there  was  many  a  country 
squire  among  the  Tories,  honest  but  obtuse,  who  regarded 
toleration  for  the  dissenters  in  much  tbc  same  light 
a.f  toleration  for  a  housebreaker;  and  it  was  the 
high  Tory  administration  of  1710  which  passed  the 
Schism  Act,  intended  to  deprive  the  unfortunate  Noncon- 
formist of  the  education  he  desired  for  his  children,  and  the 
Act  against  Occasional  Conformity  to  close  any  loophole  by 
which  he  might  find  his  way  into  public  life.  But  the  rvpeal 
of  these  laws  u  few  years  later  must  certainly  have  been  more 
than  a  mere  lurty  measure.  So  prompt  an  undoing  of  what 
has  been  done  is  not  common  in  Ei^lish  politics,  and  the 
Whigs  could  scarcely  have  carried  it  out  if  the  mass 
of  educated  ojiinion  had  not  been  with  them.  The 
practice  begun  by  their  great  leader  Walpole  in  1717 
of  regularly  passing  an  indemnity  for  those  who  bad 
violated  the  Test  and  Corijoration  Acts  seems  to 
have  met  with  tittle  serious  op^wsition  anywhere,  though  it 
partially  admitted  the  Nonconformist  dement  into  politics ; 
perhaps  indeed  the  peculiarly  illogitsl  character  of  this  method 
recommended  it  to  I'arliament  and  the  public.  It  was  in 
tJuth  only  a  small  section  of  the  Tory  leaden  which  would 
have  clung  determinedly  to  the  exuemcs  of  intolerance,  and 
this  waa  weakened  in  1089  by  the  secession  of  a  considerable 
body  of  its  spiritual  directors.  About  four  hundred 
toMT**"  <^'«n!)''''C'*  "ho  still  clung  to  the  doctrine  of  divine 
right.  Archbishop  Sancroft  amongst  them,  found 
themselves  unable  lo  take  the  0.1th  of  supremacy  required 
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from  all  miniitera  of  ihc  Kxubltthvd  Church,  and  ibey  coiue- 
qucnily  withdrew  from  it,  forming  until  thtr^  died  oat  the 
Kulcct  nnd  lo)-al  party  oT  (he  Non-jurors.  Uut  ibc  practical 
atatcsincn  of  all  panics  in  the  Lords  and  Commons  wcrr  doI 
after  III!  enthusiasts  fot  the  dognuu  of  the  Kpwcopal  or  any 
The  KrM-  '*'''"  Church.  The  fii^id  mainlcnance  of  tb«e  al 
ooUon  'he  iini«  of  the  Kesloraiion  had  been  chiefly  due  to 
prisurilr  supposed  political  necessities,  and  the  Kubscquciii 
pslitinl.  t^-iaxation  resulted  largely  from  a  clearer  perception 
of  the  realities  of  the  case.  In  the  recent  struggle  against 
tyranny  nnd  Rome  Ihc  Nonconfonnists  had  pio«-ed  themselves 
[lu hi jc-spi riled  eno^igh  to  place  England's  wdfore  before  their 
own  advantage,  hatred  of  popery  before  love  of  ease  :  and  men 
lilte  Uanljy  and  Shrewsbury  w-cre  quite  enlightened  enough  to 
sec  that  there  was  no  funher  need,  if  c\-er  there  had  been  any, 
to  dread  their  revolutionary  aiiadcs  upon  the  state.  Tbc 
tinhap})y  Roman  Catholics  on  the  other  hand  had  to  wait 
many  years  for  their  emancipation,  although  in  the  |>rogTcss  of 
time  Ihey  too  were  ncccssnrily  allowed  to  wor^ip  privately  as 
their  conscience  directed  ihem. 

Oiher  rcn.'tons  there  doubtless  were  for  the  gradual  rclc* 
gnlion  of  ecclesiastical  matters  to  a  subordinate  position  In 
English  poliiics.  The  men  now  at  Ihc  head  of  afCiirs  were 
e(|ually  far  remowd  from  the  unlettered  warriors  of  mediaeval 
times  and  from  the  stern  dogmatists  of  the  Puritan  era  ; 
fanaticism  of  any  kind  was  not  only  repugnant  to  their  taste, 
but  alMolutcly  alien  to  the  menial  atmosphere  by  which  they 
wcrt'  surrounded.  For  the  later  sovntecnth  and  the  early 
eighteenth  century  saw  what  may  fairly  Ije  caHed 
the  beginning  of  scientific  investigation  in  England, 
our  lirst  advance  towards  the  possc»ion  of  an 
ofganised  body  of  knowledge.  The  political  theories 
of  tlotfbes  and  of  1.ocke,  which  at  the  time  of  their 
publication  had  seemed  too  closely  knit  with  the 
(luestions  of  the  day  for  abstract  argument,  could  now  be 
auhjci-ted  to  rational  discussion  and  analysis ;  while  the  study 
of  economics,  twgun  by  Sir  William  Petty,  offered  a  new  and 
attnctivT  field  of  torial  inquiry.     In  mathematics  and  astro- 
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nomy  a  nen'  era  was  marked  by  the  great  tlisa>vcTi«it  of  Isaac 
Newton,  presented  to  the  world  a  year  or  two  before  lh« 
deposition  of  Jamc*  I!.  Physical  science,  to  the  n-souroes 
of  whi<:h  Bacon  had  nideavoured  nearly  a  century  before  to 
open  men's  eyes,  now  attracted  an  army  of  eager  csplorcrs. 
The  Royal  Society  had  been  cstabliihed  in  London  at  the 
time  of  the  Restoration,  the  National  Observatory  was  soon 
afterwords  founded  at  Greenwich.  In  cheniliitt)-,  in  zoology, 
in  botany,  great  strides  wtre  made  ;  new  names  were  rapidly 
aildtd  to  the  short  Ii»i  of  English  scientific  discoverers.  It 
wa»  iinpo&^iblc  that  such  a  movement  as  this  should  t>e 
nc^Uclcd  by  a  governing  class  whn»e  jmsition  secured  for  it 
both  ample  leisure  and  the  best  education  the  period  could 
Keatal  afford.  The  nienUl  allegiance  of  a  powerful  section 
emuoi-  of  cultured  society  was  ine^'ilably  transferred  from 
p«Uan.  (he  old  theological  ^uidn  who  deprecated  the  free 
use  of  the  intellect  10  the  new  unes  who  encouraged  it.  I'he 
ding  politicians  of  the  day  were  prou<l  of  a  connection  with 
the  scientific  bodies:  they  were  the  patrons  and  friends  of 
literary  men  who,  thou>;h  like  Pope  and  Addison  th<'y  were 
firm  supporters  of  Christianity,  were  by  no  means  dogmatic 
theologbns.  The  influence  of  the  time  was  seen  e^cn  upon  a 
Xtt  party  within  the  Church  itself,  dividing  its  strcoj^'th 

Latitadi-  and  steadily  diminishing  that  of  the  larger  .wclion 
■"**■•■  which  still  stood  firm  for  authority  and  uniformity. 
The  nten  who  succeeded  to  the  bishoprics  of  the  Non-juror%— 
I'illotson,  Burnet,  and  the  rest— not  only  inclined  to  a 
raltonaliwd  theology,  but  expretscd  an  indifference  to  ritual 
which  marked  slill  more  clearly  the  gulf,  destined  to  grow 
deepet  as  time  went  on,  between  the  High  and  the  l<ow  Church, 
'i'he  numerical  superiority  of  the  party  opposed  to  these 
Latitudinarians  was  still  great  enough  to  excuse  the  sneer  of 
a  Tory  mcmbci  of  Parliament  under  Anne,  who  declared  tliat 
a  Toleration  Act  was  needed  as  much  for  bishops  as  for] 
dissenters  ;  yei  they  fourMJ  a  ceruin  following  among  clergy- 
men of  unusually  lilieral  views  and  among  those  who  at  the 
lime  of  Clarendon's  persecution  had  Stifled  •  conviction 
two  in  order  to  find  safely  within  the  Church.     Meantime, 
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ocftniii  obvious  causes  were  combining  to  lower  the  status  oT 
theii  opponents,  ibc  vast  body  of  the  country  clergy.  The 
miniitef  wlw  considen  lojralty  to  Itts  Church  lo  l>c 
largely  in  opposition  to  the  march  of  imelligcnce 
is  ver)'  likely  lo  lose  sight  of  that  nuirch  altogether ; 
and  if  he  concci^'cs  it  as  the  prime  function  of  authority  to 
overbear  the  appeals  of  reason  he  frill  soon  find  that  authority 
in  his  case  has  a  very  easy  task.  This  was  probably  tnic  of  a 
msjorit)-  of  the  country  recion  and  vicars  in  Uie 
'  rdgnn  of  W'itiiaro  a»d  Anne,  and  indeed  iong 
afterwards  ;  their  opporiuniiics,  moreover,  for  society  were  in 
those  dnys  of  slow  and  diAicutt  coinmunkAtion  of  the  very 
scantiest :  their  increasing  poverty  too  frequmdy 
forced  u{>on  tliem  the  manners  and  indulgences  of 
the  laliouring  class.  svnA  at  once  a  cause  and  on 
cfTcct  of  this  dctirrioration  in  the  mass  of  the  clergy 
was  the  rapid  %^usA  of  indilTerence  nmong  laymtn 
of  the  lower  social  ranks  and  of  open  disbelief  among  a 
certain  section  of  the  upper.  A  [Nistor  who  was  nearly  as 
ignorant  and  quite  as  coarsely  self  induljienc  ua  hi^  flock  was 
scarcely  likely  to  awaken  its  dormant  spiritual  feeling ;  and  he 
excited  nothing  but  contemiH  in  the  minds  of  men  who,  like 
the  younger  Shaftesbury,  described  Christianity  as  a  willy  and 
good-natured  nrligion,  and  held  the  social  usefulness  oif  the 
national  Church  to  be  the  only  good  reason  for  its  evisicnce. 
FrMdoBi  I^^  freedom  of  ihe  jiress  was  one  very  weighty 

o(tk*  consequence  of  this  growing  habit  of  tolerance, 
»"••■  whether  enlightened  or  indificreni,  among  all  but 
the  high  Tory  section  of  the  aristocracy.  The  Licensing;  Acts, 
which  in  spite  of  Milton's  clorjucnt  protest  the  Commonwealtli 
go\-crnment  liad  found  itself  compelled  so  rigidly  to  maintain, 
expired  in  1695  and  were  nei-er  renewed.  The  change  did 
not,  as  we  know,  produce  much  immediate  efleci  upon  the 
general  character  of  the  government,  though  it  put  a  wea)>on 
aside  to  grind  for  the  democracy  of  the  future.  But  in  setting 
bounds  to  individual  self-seeking  and  corruption,  in  prevent- 
ing each  Parliament  from  wielding  in  its  turn  such  an  irre- 
sponsible tyranny  as  that,   for   euuiiple,   of  the  Venetian 
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oligarchy,  the  importance  of  ihb  eniandpation  can 
scarcely  be  exaggerated.  \Vhatwci  perils  the  law 
of  libel  might  still  hold  in  reserve  for  the  opponents 
of  a  minister  whose  temper  chanced  10  be  vindictive,  their 
'.criticisms  and  accusations  could  no  longer  be  stifled  before 
they  had  done  iheir  work.  When  any  vital  question  of  policy 
was  ut  Kiake  pamphlets  were  poured  forth  by  the  partisans  of 
both  sides  almost  as  newspaper  articles  are  poured  forth  to- 
day; and  in  the  clubs  and  colTee' houses  of  London,  at  the 
counity  scats  of  the  great  political  famiUes,  the  whole  of 
educated  English  opinion  w.is  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
controversy.  At  one  period  of  Walpole's  long  admini.ttration 
under  the  two  first  Ocorgcs  an  organised  campaign  was  con- 
ducted ajtainst  him  in  a  journal  belonging  to  his  opponents, 
with  the  help  of  nunnrrous  other  publications  from  the  pen  of 
an  exceedinj^ly  able  writer,  And  from  the  time  of  .\nne  it 
also,  as  wc  have  seen,  became  the  fashion  to  publish  such 
mangled  versions  of  the  parliamentary  delntes  as  in  the 
absence  of  anything  like  a  system  of  reporting  and  also  of  any 
real  sanction  from  the  Houses  it  ms  possible  to  obtain. 

If  these  changes  were  the  result  of  the  groiring 
ah»uM,     enlightenment  and  the  magnificent  sense  of  sccurit 

in  the  English  governing  class,  there  were  others 
important  which  it  was  induced  to  make  by  reasons  more 
practical  and  more  pressing.  The  Act  of  Settlement  con- 
tained the  provitiun  that  judges  should  henceforward 
be  appointed  not  as  formerly  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Crown,  but  for  life,  subject  only  to  removal  upon 
proof  of  gross  misconduct.  And  in  1696  Parlia- 
ment passed  a  bill  for  regulating  trials  in  cases  of 
treason,  according  to  the  accused  the  not  cxtrava*^ , 
gant  privil^cs  of  reading  his  indictment  and 
producing  witnesso^  to  be  examined  upon  oallLlj 
This  first  enactment  was  indeed  in  one  aspect  simply 
completion  of  the  process  by  which  the  nation  was  seciir 
from  the  possible  despotism  of  the  sovereign.  EKpcrieni 
had  sufficiently  shown  that  while  even  the  most  adniirablt 
body  of  laiw>'crs  must  apparently  act  as  a  drag  on  the  whecr 
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when  progresi  require*  ibc  modification  ruber  than  the  con- 
struction of  a  thcorr.  a  corrapi  and  sotuen-tent  Bench  is  one 
of  the  roost  forniidalile  inttniinents  uf  tyranny.  Tfac  dcdsion 
in  brour  of  the  dispensing  power  under  James  IL  wax  not, 
IQce  those  oT  earlier  days,  a  conscientious  inference  from 
pveccdcnt ;  it  was  the  sbrish  act  oTftatierers  and  dependants. 
By  thus  protecting  the  judges  from  what  had  been  the  dangers 
or  honourable  conduct,  llvliaincnl  rescued  them  from  a 
situation  in  which  no  man  but  n  saint  or  a  martyr  ought  ever 
to  be  placed ;  but  at  tltc  same  time  it  took  away  the  lax 
pretext  under  which  a  king  might  sh^ter  himself  in  openly 
disr^rdiiig  the  law.  From  another  point  of  %-icw  however 
il  is  clear  that  this  provision,  toother  with  the  Trial.s  Act,  was 
«  necessary  preliminary  to  any  satisfactory  organUatton  of 
Ifirirrllj  guvernment  by  a  supreme  assembly  and  rctiMwisible 
<f  tksM  ministera.  Had  justice  continued  to  be  corrupt  and 
"•'•■'••■  treason  trials  a  mockery,  politics  under  a  system  of 
parliamentary  supremacy  nrould  hate  been  too  dangerous  i 
game  for  men  who  lud  anything  to  lose.  The  life  and  fortune 
of  «-ery  minister  who  lost  his  popularity  would  have  boco 
absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  a  majority  in  the  Mouses,  a 
OMJority  incensed  against  him,  not  only  by  diTcrencc  of 
opinion  or  <:ven  liy  pcrwinal  enmity,  but  also  by  that  force 
which  su  ijuickly  inflames  men's  passions— the  rivalry  of  party. 
Some  precaution  must  necessarily  be  taken  before  this  rivalry 
could  boconic,  a>  it  was  destined  now  to  becoiiM:,  tbc  means 
by  which  the  rule  of  Parliament  was  made  a  reality  in 
England. 

The  fourvdation  of  our  modem  system  of  party 
Th«  pMij  gorenimcnt  is  commonly  assigned  to  the  yew  1693, 
but  we  are  not  of  course  intended  to  suppose  that 
at  that  date  the  wlwlc  eUboraic  scheme  by  which  our  political 
life  is  carried  00  sprang  full-fledged  from  the  brain  of  one 
ingenious  statesman.  I'hc  outlines  of  this  system  have  now 
become  more  laniiliai  to  most  of  us  than  is  atqr  other  of  our 
public  insuiuttons  i  yet  if  we  pause  to  cottsider  how 
curiously  aitiikial  it  is,  upon  how  many  unwritten 
cuttoms  U  rests,  we  shall  cease  to  wonder  that  the 
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gieatei  pan  of  a  cenluty  wras  required  to  bring  it  10  perfection. 
To  work  successfully,  party  government  requires  in 
the  fir>i  place  that  all  tJie  varying  shadn  of  opinion 
to  be  found  in  an  assembly  of  several  hundred  men 
should  be  gioujjed  together  for  ever>'  main  practit-at  purpose 
under  two  general  head*.  'I'o  which  of  These  groups  the 
convictions  of  any  individual  belong  ran  be  d<^id<rd  only  by 
hiN  attitude  towards  one  or  two  fundamental  questions ;  and 
however  inadequately  he  may  coostder  his  whole  mental  state 
to  be  described  by  the  common  designation  he  mu&i,  wheil  he 
has  once  been  accepted  by  his  conslitucntx  and  his  leaders 
ax  l>elon};inE!  to  one  parly  or  the  other,  be  prepared  to  suppoit 
tliai  party  in  e>cry  critical  matter  or  a-sign  his  scat  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  is  necessary  in  the  second  place  that 
the  K'oup  which  in  this  way  can  command  a  majority  of  votes 
should  enlrti«i  the  nipreme  i^ccutivc  power  to  a  body  of  men 
who  are  thus  at  once  its  creatures  and  its  leaders.  Public; 
opinion  and  the  force  of  circumKiances  indicate  clearly  who  the 
chief  of  this  body,  the  Cabinet,  must  be  ;  yet  it  is  nominally 
neither  the  choice  of  the  party  nor  the  confidence  of  the 
nation  which  i;ivcs  him  his  authority,  but  merely  his  acceptance 
by  the  sovereign.  Once  accepted,  he  is  I'rimc  Minister ;  he 
chooses  his  colleagues  among  the  other  prominent  men  of  his 
own  political  colour ;  he  is  responsible  for  tlie  whole  policy 
of  the  Goramment,  and  his  tirtl  duty  is  to  keep  his  party 
toj[eth«t  and  his  cabinet  unanimous.  Should  the  dominant 
party  become  dissatisfied  with  the  action  of  its  leaders  the 
remedy  is  to  vole  a^^inst  itself,  for  any  government  whose 
majority  become*  a  minority  is  obliged  by  another  all-powerful 
convention  to  reugn  office  and  advise  the  Crown  to  dissolve 
Pariianient ;  and  custom  really  demands  that  an  appeal  to  the 
country  shall  be  made  in  the  same  way  by  any  govcmment, 
however  strong,  which  propoKs  to  enter  upon  a  new  and 
momentous  line  of  policy.  Finally  it  \s  an  easeniial  condition 
of  the  successful  working  of  the  system  thai  each  party  sliould 
as  a  rule  accept  the  clianges  efTecied  during  iu  opjionents' 
tenure  of  ofBco. 

AU  this  could  certainly  not  have  been  inferred  by  our 
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questions  as 
«  ctan  apoB  wMdi  a  whole  syiun  mi^'ht  be 
The  JOB  Of  the  meutcmb-^sitiiiy  politirian  had 
ID  get  iaiD  ofice  fa^  ai^  vmj  be  ooold,  and  when  then: 
to  cany  oat  his  ova  phas  withow  itfinmce  to  hb  coUeigacs; 
and  Cfco  tbt  RctoIduoo  ^Bd  not  at  ooce  make  h  dear  how 
■naritabie  sach  methods  wov  to  the  ik«  coodttKHu.  It  is 
bo«c««r  pofecttjr  true  that  to  1693  1  nwM  intporiAnt  mow 
vas  made  to«anb  tbc  feematioo  oT  the  moden  qrsieni.  a  move 
which  was  not  of  coune  due  to  anjbodjr^  knotrled^  of  the 
dabotate  tnactuncfy  ncccssarr  to  the  lule  of  an  ass«nihly,  but 
sbaply  to  the  perception  of  an  opponunist  statescun  that  the 
gOTentinent  would  work  more  smoothly  if  all  the  miniMcrs 
were  friendly  and  if  somehow  they  could  have  a  parliamentary 
aafantj  b^ind  them.  In  placing  William  II].  upon  the 
throne  the  rating  class  had  been  so  nearly  unanimous  that  his 
fini  House  of  Commons  contained  no  decided  majority  of 
either  party,  with  the  result  that  in  its  discussions  over  the 
propoted  indemnity  for  olTcnden  of  the  late  re^ 
tion'rf  '*>*■'  n^scB^ly  became  so  distracted  and  so  violent 
WiiiikB'*  as  neatly  to  drive  Willum  out  of  the  country  in 
JPmI'*'  despair.  The  new  Parliament  which  came  together 
■•■'"■        in  1690  contained  for  a  time  a  Tory  majority,  but 
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tbe  king's  existing  ministry,  carefully  selected  with  a  view  10 
giving  everybody  a  chance,  nnliirally  lufTurcd  lililc  modifica> 
tion.  During  the  succeeding  years  therefore  the  (urlianienLiry 
turmoil  continued  and  increased,  until  thv  l-^il  of 
BuailM--  Sunderland,  whose;  mreal  ^liililio.  had  hithcrlo  Ik-ck 
ptopoial.  "-'mploycd  in  the  adaptation  of  his  politico  and 
religion  to  the  Tequiremenls  of  MtecCKXivc  kings, 
came  to  the  rescue  with  a  propoMLl  for  remedy.  Sunderland 
ticlieved  that  so  lung  aii  the  events  of  tlie  Revolution  were 
fn^'sh  in  everybody's  mind  the  Whig  party  would  secure,  in 
spite  of  temporary'  reaction,  a  genettti  predominance  in  I'arlia- 
nent;  and  he  knew  also  that  it  was  the  Whip  who  were 
pTcparcd  to  support  the  king  in  his  great  l-^uropcan  stiugBl<^ 
agninM  1-oui*  XIV.  Mis  advice  therefore  was  that  William 
should  abandon  his  impartiality  and  his  mixed  government, 
and  consult  his  own  convenience  by  d<.-pcnding  entirely  upon 
his  lirniest  friends.  The  king  was  glad  to  accept  any  plan 
which  would  leave  his  hands  freer  for  I^uropean  afiairs,  and 
one  by  one  the  Tory  lords  were  quietly  ejected  from  the 
ad  mini  ft  r.-i  tion,  which  was  now  composed  of  such 
MtntWT  ""^'*  "  Somers,  the  draughtsman  of  the  Hill  of 
Rights,  ibc  Eiarl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  the  financier 
ontague.  I'he  retirement  of  the^e  statesmen  in  favour  of 
ochesierand  Godolphin  during  another  era  of  Tors' feeling 
in  1699  end  their  return  in  the  last  year  of  William's  reign 
showed  the  stage  of  development  which  was  reached  at  this 
time  t>y  the  jurty  tystein  and  at  which  for  a  good  many  years 
it  pattsed.  The  ministers  of  Anne  were  indeed 
Minittriai  appointed  and  dismissed  more  or  less  in  groups 
^^"  according  to  their  political  creed,  and  there  was 
generally  some  degree  of  corrctpondence  with  lh« 
dommnnt  feeling  of  the  up|>er  classes  in  the  country.  But  the 
ngement  still  stopped  short  of  the  modern  one  in  tliis 
ipoitant  particular-it  wa-s  dependent  upon  the  active  co- 
operation of  the  sovereign.  The  ministers  still 
received  office  not  only  nominally  but  actually  from 
1^  the  Crown,  sometimes  in  response  to  an  expression 
*'"***•      of  parliamenury  feeling,  quite    as   often   through 
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some  circumstance  pcreonnl  lo  the  monarch.  Anne's  fim 
ad rninifl ration  was  Tory  because  of  her  own  strong  sympslhies 
and  the  temporary  inii-resls  of  ha  furouriics  the  Marlborouj^hK, 
but  it  was  gradually  traosroriDcd  into  a  Whig  one  through  the 
man-dlous  nicoCKi  of  the  military'  iM>ltcy,  which  wits  especially 
that  of  the  Whigs.  In  1710.  again,  when  a  new  favouriie  had 
BUppiantcd  the  [JiicheKt  of  Marlborough  in  the  queen's  alTec- 
lioitt,  she  took  advantage  of  an  outburst  of  popular  feeling 
whkh  was  in  r>o  true  sense  a  national  mandate  to  remove  ilte 
Whigs  she  now  personally  disliked  arvd  reMore  tlvc  I'ories 
whose  opinions  vhe  had  always  appro\-ed.  Even  the  responsi- 
bility of  ministers  was  still  so  dimly  utKlerstood  that  when 
the  Garl  of  Oxford  was  impeached  just  after  the  accession  of 
George  I.  he  pleaded  the  command  of  ilie  late  sovereign  as 
his  defence.  An  cightcenlh-ccntury  ministry  could  not  in  fact 
become  very  mueh  like  what  we  call  n  <::il)inet  until  the 
authority  of  the  monarch  was  rcptaced  by  that  of  the  Prime 
Miniuer;  and  this  change  did  not  come  about 
until,  as  we  shall  tax,  fortune  had  placed  not  only 
a  tongiie-iied  foreigner  on  the  throne,  but  a  great 
administrnlor  at  the  bead  of  the  Whig  party. 

The  circumstances  which  had  drawn  SunderUiid  into  his 
recognition  of  the  necessary  conditions  of  padiamentary 
mpremacy  were  as  characteristic  of  William  Ill.'x  rtiign  as 
the  whole  [irocedure  was  characteristic  of  English  public  life. 
It  would  scarcely  be  too  much  to  say  that  the 
Policy  o(  new  iting  had  accepted  his  crown  from  the  English 
aristocracy  solely  liecauM;  of  the  gTL'at  ad\-antagcs 
with  which  as  King  of  Fngland  he  would  be  aUc 
to  carry  on  the  ntwt  oontc»i  against  Louis  XIV.,  to  comjiletc 
the  work  which  in  his  defence  of  I]ollnnd  against  the  l-rcnch 
innuion  he  had  so  magnifi<'ent1y  begun.  There  is  at  least  no 
shadow  of  doubt  that  he  regarded  the  isMic  of  that  contest  a$ 
of  infinitely  greater  moment  than  the  progress  of  constitutional 
government  in  his  new  realm.  Next  after  tlie  primary  defect 
of  foreign  blood  and  birth  this  conviction  in  William  was 
probably  the  cause  of  the  (aintnest  of  the  impression  made 
by  his  personality  upon  the  popular  mind.    The  masses  of 
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Engli^mcn  who  arc  U.>d  principBlly  hjr  their  iaMincts  could 
never  more  than  half  underatand  a  man  who,  when  the  in- 
dependence or  his  native  as  well  as  his  adopted 
Hi*  po***  couniry  was  se»;urc  still  longed  to  fight  a.s  hard 
Bnalud  ^  ''^^''-  "i't'oul  c\'cn  the  cncoutagcmcni  of  con- 
sfiicuous  ptnonni  success,  for  such  abucraciions  as 
the  European  balance  of  power.  This  would  probably  have 
remained  true  of  their  attitude  towards  William  even  if  he  had 
not,  with  the  irrationality  of  a  foreigner,  continued  lo  prefer 
Dutchmen  to  Englishmen  ;  while  of  his  noblest  qualities,  his 
admimble  judgment  and  his  great  moral  and  physical  courage, 
the  class  which  seems  to  create  traditions  was  scarcely  in  a 
position  to  judge.  In  his  relations  with  thcKovcining  body, 
the  king's  most  direct  concern,  hi*  ]K-Culiar  jxuicion  was  at 
once  his  weakness  and  his  strength.  Allien  fortune  went 
tgainst  the  (irand  .Mtiancc,  when  the  country  grew  n-siivc 
under  heavy  taxation,  when  ignorant  feeling  wa.H  roused  by  the 
cry  r^^inst  aliens  and  a  standing  army.  William  had  to  face 
the  opposition  of  Tones  whose  real  };rie\-ani.-t:  consisted  in  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  king  by  Act  of  Pailianient.  With  the 
Whigs  on  the  other  hand,  just  as  his  championship  of  Pro- 
testaniihm  and  lil>crty  abroad  had  partly  moved  them  to  clioose 
his  leadcriihi[>  for  the  Kcvolution,  so  they  felt  their  honour 
bound  up  with  the  continuation  of  a  struggle  which  .seemed  to 
be  aimed  at  securing  for  England  a  worthy  position  in  Europe. 
IiBBMt-  ^"''  '*'**''  P*"'«*.  however,  his  main  strength  by  in 
aoM  tX  th«  the  menace  against  national  freedom  created  hy  the 
wfcr  to  connection  between  France  and  the  Stuarts.  From 
EagUDd.  iiij,  ^jjjy  j,j  i^g^  when  l.ouiB  XIV.  had  0|>enly 
espoused  the  cause  of  jan)es  II.,  from  the  day  when  William, 
cvjoking  in  the  op|x>rtunily,  had  brought  Austria  and  Si>aii> 
■s  well  OS  Hotbnd  to  join  him  in  his  declaration  of  war,  the 
main  thread  of  English  politics  for  two  reigns  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fortunes  of  this  struggle  and  ihcir  result  upon  domestic 
affoin. 

Thus  at  the  opening  or  William's  reign  the  situation  was 
made  comp-tralivcly  easy  by  the  policy  of  the  late  king — who 
coulil  generally  be  dqwnded  upon  10  do  the  worst  for  his  own 
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cause — of  his  adherents  trithin  ilie  islands,  and 
I^uis  XIV.  himself.  The  Catholic  Irish  autstcd  t.y 
thf  I'rcnch  undoubtedly  rcpnscnled  evcirthtng  iliai 
WIS  most  danjterous  and  hkmI  detestable  in  English 
eyes,  yet  il  was  precisely  upon  this  comUna- 
lion  tlui  JaiDi^  decided  to  lean  in  his  first  serious 
altcmpl  to  recover  his  crown.  The  Irish  had  been  for  some 
months  after  the  Revolution  in  open  rebellion,  fightin};  for  the 
re-esublishmem  of  (heir  rdigion  and  still  more  hotly  for  (lie 
recoTcry  of  their  land,  harryir^  the  PTOtestan(  wttlers,  dririn 
dicm  to  iicrk  refuge  in  the  towns  aitd  siarvint;  them  there  liy 
siendy  siege,  when  James  came  over  from  France  to  place 
himself  at  (he  head  of  hiii  loyal  subjccu.  I^hc  ICnglish  l^lia- 
ment  was  in  the  midst  of  its  earliest  scenes  of  dtsimction,  but 
there  was  nn  question  about  iu  attitude  towards  the  Stuar 

cause  tbtis  championed  in  IJiihtin.     William's  vic-l 
Inland       "^0'  ^'  t^c  lk)ync  in  1690,  which  sent  James  back 
to  I'ranec  and  |>TepaTcd   the  way  for  a  century's 
Forced  '|uicl   in   Ireland,  wax  near  enough  at  hand   to  be 
fq;arded  by  ewryhody  as  a  victory  for  tlte  Bu^lijth  caus 
tmdlo       T^c  same  effect  was  produced  in  a  minor  degai 
Uie  Htgh-  by  the  rising  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  under 
'■'^         Dundee.    To  the  clans  which  rose  and  wfwi  the 
victory  of  KiHiccraiikie  the  question  was  not,  indeed,  lietwccn 
James  and  William,  of  whom  they  had  probably  never  heard  : 
it  WAS  l)Ctweeii  iheniseln-s  and  the  covenanting  Campbells,^ 
whose  chief  had  suff«cd  aitnindcr  in  the  late  reign.    But  theirS 
ignoraiKe  of  English  [loUiicK  wa.s,  if  possible^  surpassed  by  the 
fttmost  superhuman  ignonmce  in  En^and  of  all  that  concerned 
the  north.     The  final  victory  of  Williain'ti  lowland  troops  wa9^| 
probably  accepted  as  another  check    upon   the    rcveimeful^^ 
advance  of  Catholicism  and  tyranny,  though  without  any  clear 
understanding  why  the  Hi{;hlands  of  Scotland  should  be  in  1 
anas  for  this  cause  while  the  authorities  at  Edinburgh  werel 
eagerly  accepting  the  Revolution  and  re-establishing  (he  I'rcs-j 
Fr«n«h       byterian  Church.     And  when  I.ouis  XIV,  had  sent 
Mtvrit-      out  a   flcvl   which  won  a  lattle  off  Beachy  Head 
■'""■  and  landed  a  party  to  bum  Tcignmouih,  it  sc 
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9B  though  the  cau.te  of  ihe  Jarotiitei  mu.it  fw  Tinally  con- 
demned by  its  idcntilicaiion  with  foicign  aggression.  It 
Appears  almost  incredible  liwt  only  a  ysar  laier,  in  the  spring 
of  1691,  the  temporary  ill-success  of  William's  struggle  «gain&t 
Ttmpo-  ^<^  Krench  in  the  Nethertand.t  should  have  so  far 
mj  worked  upon  public  fcelijig  thai  the  mo^t  uncum- 

"•**'*■•  promising  adherents  of  the  Stuans  were  rotiscd  to 
activity,  tliat  the  leading  poUticians,  both  Whi^  and  Tory, 
opened  communications  irith  James,  and  (hat  Marlborough 
sciiouKly  considered  the  possibility  of  placing  Queen  Mary's 
younger  sister,  Anne,  upon  the  throne  Vet  all  theiie  things 
took  place,  and  perhaps  only  James's  obstinate  folly  prevented 
a  second  Kettomtion.  He  [wrsiiaded  I.oui»  10  send  out  one 
more  fleet  into  the  Channel  and  to  collect  an  army  for  trans- 
portation into  England,  and  he  iuucd  a  proclnmntitjn  which 
showed  how  Uitk-  he  had  yet  teamed  from  adversity.  The 
yj  result  was  the  great  naval  victory  of  Lngland  at 

L«  Hogtu  I^  Hogue  and  a  more  consistent  support  of  the 
and  P«iio>  continental  war  until,  after  live  years  of  failing 
^  ,  ,  ,  fortunes,  the  Fren<:h  kinv  wa>  comiielled  to  accept 
a  irticc.  I  he  Peace  of  Kysu-ick  in  1697  proved  h» 
recent  wars  of  acquisition  to  have  been  practically  a  bilure, 
since  the  gicato'  pan  of  the  conquests  of  France,  includinf; 
Uie  Spanish  Netherlands  lud  to  be  yielded  up.  It  sct-mcd 
also  to  di-ctare  the  abandonmcRl  of  that  policy  of  aggression 
upon  Enj^land  nhich  dated  iti  reality  from  tlie  Treaty  of 
Dover,  for  Louis  recognised  ^V'iliiam  as  king  and  pledged 
himself  to  ^ive  up  the  cause  of  the  Stuans. 

Mis  failure  to  fulfil  that  pledge  and  his  deter- 
mination to  overawe  F.ngland  and  Holland  liy  an 
occu|)ation  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  led  to  just 
such  another  transformation  of  English  opinion 
three  years  later.  It  is  indeed  a  sutjCgesttve  fact 
jhU  the  Cirand  Mo»arr|iic  was  ni-*vr  able  to  refrain  from 
ingwitli  regard  to  England  the  only  two  things  which  it  was 
not  safe  for  him  to  dti;  for  either  his  world-wide  reputation 
fur  iiolilical  adroitness  rested  upon  a  somewhat  shaky  foun- 
dutiun  or  vlu;  tlie  consideration  which  Europe  then  lield  it 
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necessary  to  accord  lo  the  preGeKnces  of  out  nation  wat 
scantjr  indvtd.  Duriog  the  bst  l«o  years  of  the  sc^'cnteenth 
QbwiIoo  cw'uT'  when  the  questions  involved  in  the  sul>- 
oftli*  sequent  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  had  first 
Iptnlih  ilcfiniiely  presenied  themselves,  lUe  attitude  uf  the 
MMM-  majority  of  Englishmen  was  as  pacific  as  Loau 
c-Duld  possibly  have  wiiJicd.  The  immediate  issue, 
whether  the  throne  of  Spain  stwuld  be  occupied  after  the 
appcuachinj;  dcnth  of  its  preseni  possessor  by  a  Frencli  prino:, 
by  the  Kleaotal  Prince  of  Bavaria,  or  b)-  the  Archduke 
Austria,  waK  not  recognised  by  our  nation  as  imponant  ;  in  i 
view  the  political  question  touched  England  as  little  as  the 
leg:tl  subtleties  of  the  nva\  cUinu.     Must  peo|>le  Itad  been 

OirtnoU-     S'"**  '^"*'"  *^*'Cfy  PO""  ^^  "'«*  '°  consider  the  war 
naUes  fur  ovcT  at  the  Peace  of  Kyswick.    Tlie  timid  looked 
war  IB       y;\\\^  some  alarm  upon  Montague's  new  scheme  of 
"'  borrowing  money  upon  government  security,  uitder 

the  name  of  ttie  National  Debt,  from  the  public  at  large,  while 
few  who  had  any  tinclun:  of  Tor}-itm  were  able  to  overcome 
their  old  prejudice  against  the  existence  of  a  standing  arqiy. 
In  view  of  later  events,  of  our  protracted  eighteenth-century 
itruftgte  with  France  for  commercial  and  colonial  supremac)'. 
of  the  financial  record  which  ojMined  with  the  creation  of  the 
NniiontI  Uebt  and  the  foundation  of  ihe  Bank  of  England,  of 
iiKHlcni  developments  also  upon  the  military  side,  it  is  difUcul 
titJl  to  decbre  our  ancestors  U[>on  all  jiomiN  wrong  and  to  wonder 
as  much  at  ihoir  blindness  to  most  of  the  signs  of  ihv  times  aa 
at  l.ooih'a  infiliiiilion  in  disi>layint;  the  very  ^i^n^  they  did 
understand,    in  the  negotiations  leading  to  the  (utile  I'artiiion 
I'rtitties,  by  which  the  King  of  England,  in  common  with  other 
European  monarcht,  undc.ivourt:d  to  reach  a  peaceful  solution 
of  till'  suc(«»sioi)  question,  ^Villiam  certainly  had  but  very; 
hekiUtinii   Htip|Hiri   from   his  ministers    and  his  l^rlismcnt 
Even  when  in  i;oo  these  treaties  were  overturned  by  the  wi 
of  iIk  Spanbh  king,  and  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  stcpi 
U|K>n  the  notni  throne,  En|{Uind,  to  the  atuijcfaction  of  he 
WverriitH.  rentaincd   indifrcrcnt.      Bui   events  came  tiuickl; 
enumli  10  ^>K  this  n»ich-t:nduriiig  prince  one  iLore  gl 
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of  latiibction  before  he  died.  Louts  XIV.  saw  in  his  grand- 
son's possesion  of  ihc  Nclherlaiids  his  coveted  oi>poriunity  10 
ijg^-^  make  (hem  prac[i<:.illy  his  own,  and  he  moved  his 
armies  forward  to  seine  the  line  of  fortreases  always 
occupHcd  by  the  Dutch.  He  gathered  forces  in  the 
north  of  France,  and  once  moic  (here  were  rumours 
of  an  inva&ion  of  England.  Moreover  he  announced 
to  ihe  dying  James  that  he  would  support  the  claim 
of  the  young  Stuan  prince,  afterwards  known  as  the 
Old  Pretender,  to  the  Knglish  throne.  Such  a 
declaration,  following  almo&t  immediately  upon  the  juuing 
of  the  Act  of  Setilcnient  through  ihc  I'arliament  of  Engknd, 
amounted  lo  a  challenge  to  continue  the  struggle ;  for  that 
Act  had  provided,  excluding  all  Catholic  branches  of  the 
Stuarts,  that  the  Crown  should  pass  from  the  Prin<;es)  Anne 
lu  the  Electiexs  Sophia  of  Hanover,  gmnddaughtcr  of  James  I., 
and  to  her  heira.  A  new  House  of  Common*  readily  voted 
supplies  for  ihe  maintenance  of  William's  alliance  with  the 
Empire,  Holland,  the  Scandinavian  and  most  of  the  German 
stales,  and  war  was  promptly  declared. 
^^  William  HI.  lived  only  lonn  enough  to  entrust 

iMNugh.     '^e  command  which  would  have  been  his  own  to  a 
man  destined  Co  win  hin»eir  u  much  mon:  splendid 
remm'ii.     John  Churchill,  Duke  of  Marlborough,  i.i  generally 
admitted  to  have  been  the  greatest  of  Ivnglish  generals,  and 
that    hi-t    unsurpassed     abUitiei    were    recognised 
■MU^T     lU  clearly  in  hia  own  day  as  in  ours  is  sufficiently 
prov;;d  by  this  mark  of  confidence  from  a  master 
whom  he  had  twice  betrayed.     Marlborouii^h  had  been  once 
dismiued    from    his    appointments    for    trtacherous    cone- 
spondencc  with  James  <^nd  later  on,  more  especially  since  the 
death  of  ^^ueen  Mary,  he  had  plotted  treason  with  tlie  Princess 
HU  la-        Anne.      As  is  very  well  known,   he  wielded  un- 
flnane*       bounded  influence  over  the  heiress  to  the  throne, 
*VK  a  dull  and  weak-minded  woman,  Ihnmgh  her  infatuit  - 

*■"■  tion  for   hi.i  wife  ;    if  therefore  while  \Villiam  still 

reigned  he  wa*  commander-in-chief,  when  Anne  succeeded  to 
the  throne  in  1701  he  became  supreme  adviter  in  domestic 
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ukJ  Torvign  dbin  m  wclL     With  the  uststance  in  finaitce  of 
Codolphin,  and  the  still  more  indispensable  assiscancc  of  his 
udpnrcr  I'uchess,  Marlborough  carried  on   England'*  tran 
during       and  directed  her  policy  for  eight  yi^rs  ;  and  witfatn 
iMf  loigB.  his  limits  he  did  both  exceedingly  well.      With  the 
only  really  important  piece  of  tcgislaiion  in  Anne's  nrign,  ihe 
Tb«  Att      ""'*>«  '^^  England  and  Scotland,  he  had  of  coune 
notliing  (o  do.    The  scheme  of  a  united  Partiameu 
had  bix;n  in  a  good  many  people's  minds  ever  since 
tli«  Revolution,  and  had  been  warmly  advocated  by 
William  III. ;  the  delay  had  arisen  from  the  atprioe 
of  coTtiun  ractions  in  Scotland  ai>d  from  a  muie  reasoned  o^ 
position  which  was  now  overcome  by  the  preservation  of  the 
counliy's  established  religion  and  her  law,  and  by  the  throwing 
open  of  trade  with  the  En^ish  colonics     It  was  in  the  control 
of  Curopvgui  relations  itui   Murltiorough  achieved 
pDll^       his  greatest  triumpli,  in  that  inosi  dii!icult  task  of  so 
manipulating  a  large  confederacy  thai  its  intetnal 
dissensions  ate  in  the  end  »ut>0Tdinated  to  its  comnton  aims. 
As  for  his  military  achievements  their  story  is  without  parallel 
in  our  countty'^i  htslot>-.     1-Iis  succestiul  oiKrattoits 
in  the  Netherlands  and  in  southern  (rermany,  Jiis 
nllianoe   with   Piincc   Eugene  of  Sa.-oy,  the  great 
victories  o(  llk-nheim  and  Kamillies,  Oudvnarde  and  MalpU- 
(iiict,  these  are  <.-vvni.->   of  which  all  have   heard  \  and    thv 
details  uf  the  war  doubtless  form  a  rccordof  the  higheit  interest 
to  the  student  of  military  science.     If  however  we  were  to  ask, 
ai  the  poet  suggests,  why  all  ihew  great  battles  were  fought, 
the  answer  would  have  to  be,  not  merely  fur  the  reisons  which 
ap|»cared.     Engbnd  was  jirofesscdiy  fighting  in  order  that  the 
Km[»cTor"s  son  in«ead  of  Louis  XlV.'s grandson  might  reign  al 
Madrid,  ami  she  went  so  for  in  proofof  her  sincerity  as  to  send 
that  able  but  ecrcntric  general  Peterborough   to  carr^'  on   a 
^^  (irotonged  eain|»*ign  in  Spain.     Beyond  this,  which 

«tljMU  of  most  Kntjlishn".'"  doubtk-w  imlinctiwiy  knew  to  be 
tb*  WM.  o(  iiitlu  tral  importance  to  tht-m,  the  objccu  they 
l«d  in  miml  were  those  which  appeared  w  clearly  ai  the  out- 
break of  war-lo  guatd  against  lite  iwasibk  allcmpl  of  France 
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to  restore  the  Stuarts  by  force  of  arms,  and  to  protect  Dutch 
and  Eii^tixh  commerce  from  the  danger  involved  in  the  French 
possession  of  the  NetherlandK.  Uui  giexler  issues  than  these 
were  lestlly  u  stake,  as  we  shall  lind  the  subsequent  anicles 
of  peace,  uruatbfactory  as  the^r  may  have  been,  showing  very 
cleurly  indeed.  The  Spanish  territory  included,  besides  the 
t  conquests  in  America,  oil  the  chief  ports  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean— Gibraltar,  NapleS)  and  the  ports  ot)  the  inlands  of 
QvHtln  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Minorca.  In  the  determination 
otcolottUI  of  Enj^knd's  future  as  a  naval  and  commercial  power 
tiput*  j[  ^as  of  the  gravest  moment  that  whatever  share  of 
all  this  she  might  henelf  immediately  secure,  the 
rest  should  not  pass  into  the  hands  of  her  great  enemy  and 
rival,  'I'o  have  had  n  Hourbon  king  whose  pttlicy  echoed  iliat 
of  Louis  XIV.  in  |>ossession  of  South  .America,  while  France 
hcraclf  had  in  the  territory  now  known  as  Nova  Scotia  so  good 
a  foothold  in  the  north ;  to  have  been  confronted  by  an  un- 
friendly power  at  every  important  point  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  on  the  route  to  the  East ;  this  would  hare  l>cen  u  diiasirous 
opening  10  a  cunlury  in  which,  as  events  actually  lurwcd  out, 
the  Knglish  sea  power  attained  its  unquestioned  vupa-ma<;y. 
The  ruiral  o|>eraiioiis  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession 
were  not  in  themselves  nanarkabJe,  chief  amongst  them  being 
the  captun:  of  (^ittraltar  and  of  Nova  Scotia ;  but  the  most 
momentous  of  the  results  of  the  contest  were  those  which 
helped  lu  secure  the  condition*  of  triumphant  naval  warfare  in 
the  futun;. 

It  is  however  <iuite  ^uife  to  assume  tlut  less  weighty  con- 
siderations tlian  these  had  tlieir  effect  in  urging  on  the  govcm- 
mcni  of  Queen  Anne  to  the  prosecution  of  this  grvat  Kuro|>ean 
struggle,  for  a  successful  general  and  autocratic  statesman  is 
not  likely  to  be  the  lirsi  to  propose  negotiations  for  peace 
Undoulitedly  also  the  c;ilr:iordinary  t)iilliancc  of  Mailt)orough'ai 
criuniphs  did   much  to  reconcile  the  public   as  well  as  thej 
court    to  the  sacriRcvs  in  blood    and   money   which    iheyj 
demanded  ;  no  nation  could  be  indiflcrent  10  the  glory  shed 
upon  iuarms  by  such  victories  as  Itlcnheim  and  Ramillies.   Bui 
OS  years  went  on  this  sentiment  incviubly  began  to  give  way  to 
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fc^ing«  of  weariness  und  resentment  II  bccatw 
plain  tl«i  England's  cncmirs  were  quite  xufliejenti)' 
beaten,  and  that  the  war  wa»  now  purely  one  ol 
generals  and  counicis.  Parly  spirit  and  royal  favottr 
moreuvef,  which  at  lirst  bad  served  Marlhoroiigh  well,  bcgaa 
at  lau  to  wei^h  in  the  balance  against  him.  1'he  Tact  tint 
hit  continental  war  policy  was  one  mainly  <uppont^  by  the 
Whtjpi  had  made  him  change  his  own  political  ixilour  shortly 
aAcr  his  accession  to  |>ower,  had  caused  the  formation  of  a 
goi'eninieni  entirety  Whig,  and  had  compelled  the  queen  to 
tolerate  in  her  minister  opinions  she  detested.  But  in  the 
^^  >-car  1710  the  suUfiiiuiion  0/  a  i«.-w  r«vouritc  at  fl 

rMction.    court  whose  sympathies  were  Tory  combined  with  a     . 

general  renewal  of  party  ical    to  threaten    Marl- 
borough's  supremacy.     It  bej^^n  to  t>e  pointed   out  by  hb 
antagonists  that  twice  at  least  oppoiiuniiies  for  a  saiihfactOfy 
ending  to  the  war  had  been   wantonly  neglected  :   in   1706 
Lx)uis  XIV.  had  ofTered  reasonable  terms,  in  1709  he  had 
ofiered  practically  d'crything,  refusing  only  the  extravagant 
demand  that  his  own  troops  should  be  sent  lo  remurc  his 
grandson   from   Madrid.      A    finishing  touch  was 
put  to  the  process  of  reaaion  by  the  case  of  Dr.  ■ 
Saclie\-ercll.   This  HighChurchandTorydivittehad 
taken  occasion  10  preach  a  sermon  in  which  he  had  advocated 
the  doctrine  of  passivcol>cdicnce,adding«ruintcliections upon 
the  attitude  of  the  government,  and  the  Whig  ministers  made 
the  blunder  of  attracting  attention  to  his  case  by  an  impeach- 
ment before  the  House  of  lx)rds.     Under  the  mysterious  laws 
which  go^■«rn  popular  enthusiasm  it  fell  out  that  Sacheverell 
was  Immediately  elevated  by  the  Ijandon  mob  into  a  hero,  a  H 
martyr,  a  champion  of  the  Church,   'i'oryagiiaior.  were  busy  all  " 
over  the  country  connecting  his  cause  with  that  of  their  pany. 
Queen  Anne,  who  doubtless  believed  quite  honestly  that  shc 
rulod  by  divine  right,  threw  the  whole  royal  influence 
on  the  same  side.     Oxfordand  Bolingbrokc,  the  two 
ablwi  men  amongst  the  Tories  used  alt  their  force   U 
in  speech  and  writing  lo  atuck  the  ministry  and  the  ■ 
war ;  they  were  effectively  assisted  by  the  queen^  ■ 
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latest  favourite  ;  and  the  result  wa.s  the  dismissal  of  all  ilic 
Whig^  except  Marlburough,  and  a  year  later  that  uf  the  t;reat 
duke  himself.  The  Tories  took  office  and  proceeded  very- 
soon  to  the  conclusion  of  peace  and  to  other  measures  which 
I  we  must  suppose  to  have  rcpiescntcd  the  principles  of  their 
'policy. 

Yet  what  that  {jolicy  caii  really  have  lieen  the  events  of 
the  years  1711  and  1713  make  it  rather  difficult  to  determine. 
,^^  The  peace  itself,  finally  concluded  by  the  Treaty  of 

Vtrteht.  Utrecht  in  1713,  though  probably  to  a  considerable 
extent  a  jjcrsonal  and  i>arty  mca-turc,  did  not  indeed 
sacrifice  anything  really  viul  to  English  intercfits.  The  Bour- 
bon king  was  certainly  left  in  Spain— with  a  proriso  thai  the 
Crown  should  never  he  united  to  tliat  of  Kraiwe — and  in  the 
possession  of  Spanish  Amcric.i ;  but  our  a|ly  .\uKtria  received 
d>c  Nethctlands,  Milan,  Naples  and  Sardinia,  and  Savoy  bad 
Sicily;  while  Lnfjbnd  herself  kept  Gibrallnr  and  Minorca, 
and  in  America  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland.  And  reac. 
tionary  aH  the  Tories  might  be,  ihcy  showed  a  certain  recog- 
nition of  the  ntL-ds  of  the  time  in  obtaining  the  .\jienlci 
Treaty,  which  gave  us  the  monopoly  of  supplying  negroes  to  the 
S|nniah  colonies  in  America,  with  the  right  to  send  one  other 
trading  vessel  each  year ;  and  in  sianding  for  the  acknowledg- 
ment tiy  France  of  the  reignmg  English  dynasty.  Itui  other 
proceedings  of  ihe  Tory  ministry  wute  much  less 
explicable  than  this  termination  of  a  glorious  but 
exhausting  war.  W'c  can  scarcely  bclie\'e  that  in 
ihc  mass  of  the  party  there  was  any  sincere  desire 
fot  a  second  rejtioralion  of  the  Stuarts,  or  that  even 
llulingbrokc.  who  was  most  active  in  encouraging  the  hopes  of 
the  Pretender,  did  not  perceivetbeimposHibility  of  summoning 
to  the  throne  a  young  man  already  cntbittcied  by  exile  and 
deeply  affected  by  ihtr  influcmx-s  t>f  ;i  despotic  Anti  intulctant 
lun.  Yet  if  Oxford  and  Marlburough  corres|>onded  with 
Ijamei  .Stuart  after  the  usual  fashion  of  the  hedging  politicians 
ittltnd*  of  that  time,  Bolingbrokc  corresponded  in  tlie  ivavi 
vt  Baling-  of  one  who  only  watted  his  chance  to  lake  the  most 
hrek*.         decisive    acliun.     The  Occasional  Conformity  ar>d 
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Schism  Acts,  ptishvd  through  Purliament  chiefly  \ty  bis  in 
fliicnoe,  soetaed  to  t>e  Aimed  at  eliminatinj;  sttll  mcire  oom- 
pkldy  thai  Nonconrormist  interest  vhich  was  certain  to  be 
in  deadly  ofiposition  to  a  Jacobite  reaction.  He  brought 
shout  the  creation  of  twelve  new  Totj'pecn  to  count (.-rbalince 
llic  influence  of  tlie  great  Whi^;  families.  Viuicr  his  direction 
Queen  Anne,  who  was  known  to  wish  fot  ihc  succession  o(  her 
half-brother,  replied  in  almOKt  threatening  language  to  tiie 
reciuest  oJ'  the  Elcctress  Sopliia  for  a  more  definite  reeognitioa 
of  her  son's  position  in  KnglatMl.  ftf/kin,  Bolingbrokc  worked 
tteadily  for  the  exclusion  from  the  government  of  thme  even 
of  his  own  party  who  did  not  go  all  lengths  in  support  of  the 
prerogative.  He  intrigued  esfiedally  for  the  removal  of 
Oxford,  the  ablest  among  the  n>oderate  Tories,  and  uttered 
a  passionate  expra^sion  of  regret  when,  this  object  Ixring 
adiivved,  it  was  rendered  uselos  by  the  queen's  death  too 

soon  afterwards.    The  Jacobite  rising  of  1715,  when 
^  1^}      Mar  raised  the  clans  in  Scotland  and  a  few  Engli 

gentlemen  took  up  arms  a^inst  tt>e  govcmine 
formed  in  reality  a  continuation  of  the  conspiracy'  which 
can  scarcely  doubt  wiu  in  exi-ttence  during  the  months  pi 
ceding  Anne's  dcnth.     And  yet  such  schemes,  however  vagi 
in  thtr  nisi^s  nf  the  Tories  amounted  to  nothing  more  than 
childish  perversity.    Such  as  the  Pretender  was.  a   bigot 
Roman  Catholic,  they  would  not  have  given  him  the  Crown ; 
hut   they  grudged   it  Iritterly  to  its  actual  possessor.     Tl 
HauoTvrinns  were  hateful  becfiusc  they  were  not  Stuarts  ;  bi 
ihe  Siuarts  would  ne%-er  have  been  acceptable  until  they  had 
lost  every  characteristic  t|uality  they  possessed.     When,  hoi»- 

ewr,  in  17 14  Queen  Anne  came  rather  suddenly  to 
2JII2"'     hi-r  ci»d.  the  prompt  action  of  (he  Whig  noUcs 

relte\'ed  their  opponents  from  the  necessity  of  do- 
cidii^  whether  this  wouldl>e  Jacobite  policy  meant  anything 

or    nothing    at    all.     The   Dukes  of  Argyle  and 
^mpi       Somerset    assumed    unauthorised    the  position 
MtioB        councillors  as  the  queen  lay  dying :   they  nominatetli 
•'*•        Shrew4bur>-,  a  strong   Hanoverian,  as  Lord    Trca 
*"**■       surer ;  and  when  Anne  had  brcatlwd  her  last  t: 
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Elector  of  Hanorer,  heir  since  his  mother's  denth,  vns  pro- 
claimed without  opposition  as  KiOj^  George  I.  of  England. 

The  politic.ll  conditions  thus  created  were  defended  so 
7«Bi«-  ^°'^%  ^"'^  ^^  steadily  by  their  authots  that  no  new 
BUM  ones  nrerc  presented  to  the  English  public  until 
more  than  half  the  eighteenth  century  hud  |ia»vd 
away.  The  idcnti6catian  of  the  Tory  with  the 
Jatobilt  <au»<;  lind  been  so  dear  during  the  lost  few  year* 
that  while  almost  the  whole  enfranchised  class  of  the  nation 
was  iL-ady  to  acquiesce  in  any  arrangement  which  guarded 
aKitin&t  the  possibility  of  civil  war,  the  new  king  could  have 
no  other  thought  than  to  put  hii  confid«:nce  in  the  ^Vhig 
stateiimen  and  keep  it  there.  George  1.,  an  elderly  forever, 
who  never  obtained  any  mastery  o%-er  the  language  of  his  new 
realm,  was.  not  likely  to  haxv  more  than  a  v-aguc  understanding 
of  her  domestic  politics  ;  but  it  was  at  least  perfectly  clear 
that  he  was  safer  .surrounded  by  men  like  Townxhend  and 
Sunderland  than  by  those  who  resented  and  even  opposixl 
his  succession  to  the  throne,  llie  ministers  ihcmsclvcs, 
moreover,  did  not  fail  to  do  all  ihey  could  to  ciicour,»f;t-  their 
sovereign  in  that  belief,  and  to  make  it  difhcult  for  cither  him 
or  the  country  ever  to  tfc  of  a  different  mind.  They  impeadicd 
Bolingbroke  and  Oxford,  nominally  for  accepting  inadequate 
term*  in  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  obliged  the 
former  by  an  act  of  attainder  to  fly  the  counir)-  for 
Kome  yeari.  They  introduced  and  ra[»dly  passed  the 
Septennial  Act,  which  extended  the  hfc  of  every  Parliament, 
including  the  one  then  sitting,  from  three  10  seven  years. 
Sunderland  even  brou^t  forward  a  ruinous  (iroposnl  known 
as  the  I'ccragc  Bill,  aimed  at  reducing  very  considerably  the 
power  of  the  Crown  to  create  new  [wcrages ;  but  thi»  was 
wrecked  upon  the  opposition  of  a  younger  niembcr  of  his  own 
patty,  Kobett  Walpok.  The  situation  was  a  curious  one  in 
which  limitation  of  the  king's  prerogativ-c  could  be  identified 
with  lo)-alty  to  his  person,  and  jiarty  spirit  with  patriotic  xeal. 
Thanks  to  the  political  helplessness  of  the  first  two  Georges^ 
to  ihe  irrationality  of  llie  Tory  party,  to  the  obstinacy  of  the 
Stuart  pretenders  and  their  few  genuine  adherents,  this  situa- 
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tfon  continued  until,  in  the  person  oT  George  III.,  a  kinj! 
mounted  the  throne  to  whom  the  devotees  or  personal 
momrchy  found  tlKmselve  able  to  tntn>rer  their  allegiaAoc. 
The  English  oligarchy  was  a  Whig  oligarcb)-  Tor  very  ntarfy 
fifty  years. 

j,,,,^^  'I'o  the  modern  observer,  who  holds  a  dilfcrcni 

Bmnee  «*  view  from  that  of  the  eighteenth  century  ui>on  th; 
I»rty  ai»-  duties  of  t;ovcniments,  the  question  whether  iVhigs 
tuH  i««.  ^^  Tories  should  hold  oHke  must  rvcccssarilj  seem, 
savi;  in  this  one  aspect,  to  hint  been  of  strikingly  little  import- 
ance. Neither  group  of  r^-indidaics  came  to  the  countr}-.  at 
ix  the  case  to-day,  with  an  attractive  iirogramnie  of  legislation 
and  reform ;  Sunderland  and  Townshend  believed  no  more 
than  did  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke  ttut  it  was  their  business  to 
do  anything  in  particular  except  keep  the  government  going. 
Could  the  'I'oTies  once  hare  made  up  their  minds  lo)-aIly  to^j 
accept  the  Hanmcmn  monarchy,  tbose  general  dtaractcristiia^l 
of  the  arijtocratic  rule  at  which  we  hare  already  glanced" 
would  doubtK-«s  have  remained  under  ihem  or  their  rivalt 
very  much  the  same.  There  was  now  no  question  of  war  Of 
IMraee,  for  Ixjth  sides  were  cquallj  .tiixious  to  ket-j)  free  for  the 
time  of  European  complications,  and  foreign  afloirs  were  used 
during  thia  period  chiefly  as  an  tni.trument  of  personal  attack. 
Il  is  possible  that  even  in  the  spreading  religious  indilTereiMx 
the  Tories  might  have  undertaken  a  more  decisive  support  of 
the  (Thurch  and  been  still  slower  in  the  emancipation  of 
Dissent,  that  they  might  not  have  granted  the  special  measures 
of  relief  to  tlie  Quakers,  uc  suspended  as  the  NVhig  govcrn- 
nienl  did  in  1712  the  legislative  powers  of  Convocation.  But 
Eo&l  t«n.  "^*^  princijal  tendencies  of  the  time,  the  steady 
draclM  growth  of  capital  and  trade,  the  self-assertion  or  the 
et  tbt  moneyed  interest  as  approaching  an  equality  with 
'  that  of  land,  and  moreover  the  gradual  crystallisation 

of  the  iKirty  and  CalHnel  system— ihwc  were  all  too  strong  to 
depend  for  ihc-ir  progress  upon  the  political  leanings  of 
administration.     Ax  events  turned  out.  however,  these  chanj 
have  always  been  s|>ecially  associated  with  the  long  tenure 
power  i>y  one  man,  the  Whig  leader  Robert  Walpole,  wlio 
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wielded  supreme  miniitcml  aiilhority  in  Knglnnd  between  the 
1711  nnd  1741. 

VValpole  belonged  to  ihnt  upper  middle  class 
rrom  which  good  tervicc  may  naturally  be  expected 
in  both  the  industml  nnd  pobiical  progress  of  its 
He  [totses^ed   no   overwhelming   social    intluenoe 
manners  likely  to  comiHcnd  him  to  the  cultivated 
aristocracy  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  he  must  be  xupjWMid 
to  have  attained  hit  pmilion  by  virtue  of  tlie  ability 
qnalltiM,    '^bich  cicn   his    csriicst   parliamentary  years   had 
teemed   to  nbow.     He    had   argued   against    the 
Sachevcrell  impeachment,  and.  as  we  hare  seen,  against  the 
ttladvi.ted  Peerage  Bill ;  in  company  with  Townx- 
hend   he  had  scjuratcd  himself  from  the  govern- 
ment when  tn  1717  it  yielded  to  George's  predilec- 
tions SO  far  as  to  threaten  war  in  a  purely  Hanoverian  di&pute- 
He  did  not  return  to  office  until,  four  years  later,  the  country 
was  struggling  in  the  Rood  of  mi&foriune  brought  on  by  the 
first  outbreak  of  financial  spcvrulstion  in  English  history.  That 
our  national  aptitude  for  moneymaking  wa:(  Mill  in  its  un- 
trained infancy  is  proved  by  the  story  of  the  South 
2g^l,l,       Sea  Company,  who),e  share*  were  run  up  by  mere 
exoess  of  demand  to  a  price  at  which  it  was  impos- 
sible for  Uiem  to  remain ;  and  by  that  of  the  fiaudiilent  com- 
pany schemes  which  followed.    Such  incidents  may  take  place 
to-day,  but  they  do  not  bring  nruncial  rtiin  upon  nine  out  of 
every  ten  investors.     Walpole  was  known  to  have  condenmed 
ihc  scheme*  by  winch  (he  other  ministers  had   l»cen  misled, 
and  so  to  the  good  fortune  of  saving  his  mont'y  was  added  the 
good  fortune  of  becoinitig   First  i.fird  of  the  Treasury  and 
WalpoU-i   ^^'  soon  began  to  be  caltc<)  Pnnie  Minister.     He 
riM  i«        thus  came  into  oAino  very  definitely  on  his  gift  for 
F***''       finance,  and  though  getting  him  out  again  doubtless 
pro^-cd  to  be  more  ditticult  than  his  colleagues  or  I'arliamcnt 
had  supposed,  no  one  can  now  deny  that  he  justified   his 
tenure  of  power  by  continuous  proof  of  the  special  ability 
through  which  he  had  won   it.     He  was  Ihc  first    Ivnglish 
minister  who  wax  more  than  an  opportunist  in  his  dealings 
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with  money,  ^ne  liret  to  have  even  a.  gHminerinic  of  the  moil- 
ing offtM  tndc  He  bepn  hy  removing  che  duties  fron  a 
■m.  hundred  exports  and  nmrly  hair  as  miiny  importi. 

BuMdAl  He  made  the  ftntt  breach  in  the  system  of  motta^ 
>•'*•'-  lising  colonial  uade  by  allowing  Creorgia  and 
Carolina^  tn  !tcn<l  ihrir  rice  lo  any  country  in  Europe. 
excise  schcRie,  though^  it  niM-er  became  taw,  shotrcd  a 
keener  insight  into  the  [mrmptet  or  laxatkm  than  lay  in  the 
objectioctt  of  his  oppoiMnts  ;  for  by  taking  duties  from  inbnij 
dealers  instead  of  at  the  ports  it  would  have  put  an  end  to 
Uic  vast  syktem  of  smufigUiig  which  reduced  the  rwcnue  so 
coiuidctahly  each  )-car.  I)y  his  skilful  m.-inngeinent  at  the 
Treasury  'i\'alpole  was  able  to  bdng  down  the  land-tu 
from  four  shillings  to  one  shilling,  and  oonsidcmbly  to  reduce 
the  National  DeU.  Under  the  system  of  letting  akme,  Engl 
prosperity  look  strides  which,  if  not  more  nptd,  were  eei 
ftnncr  than  those  assisted  in  older  <layA  by  sjiecific  comme: 
le$:isbtion.  By  the  middle  of  the  ccniur>'  exports  had 
front  six  to  tweUT  millions,  while  the  populntion  of  such  towns 
as  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Birmingham  and  Bristol  was  rapidly 
increasing. 

A  minister  who  actively  assists  oomniercial  and 
^^V^  "'  industrial  devclt^ment  must  generally  be  prepared 
to  lind  that  he  has  at  the  same  time  added  to  the 
number  of  persons  comgictcnt  to  criticise  his  policy. 
Even  under  the  lunowly  limited  rcprcsc»iati\'c  system  of  ti 
eighteenth  century  Walpole  could  not  chim  exception  to 
rule,  and  credit  is  due  to  him  for  being  ready  to  accept  I 
coit»e()uenccs.  The  decisive  expressions  of  the  nation's  mtl 
vrerc  by  our  Mandards  sut!idcntly  rare,  but  they  were  more 
freqtxnt  than  they  had  e^'cr  been  before  in  a  pcttod  of  c^i 
trsniiuillity.  Walpole  generally  deferred  to  such  cxpi 
and  at  least  he  never  rest^nted  them  ;  it  was  truly  said  of 
administration  that  no  go%'cTnmcnt  had  e*cr  punished  so 
libels  or  had  bad  occasion  to  punish  so  many.  By  this  regard 
for  public  opinion,  but  siiU  more  in  reahty  by  bis  hotly  resented 
minmcrial  autocracy,  Walpole  may  laiily  be  said  to  have  ad- 
vanced a  step  towards  modem  conditions.    1*bc  time  had  not 
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p^jj^  )'et  come  for  a  prime  minister  selccicd  by  Ihc  nation, 
BfnUrj  supported  by  his  party,  and  receiving;  full  puwcr  to 
dVTtlop-  choose  his  own  colleagues,  but  it  was  brought  per- 
ceptibly ncartT  by  the  changes  of  these  years.  In 
the  ab«nce  oJ"  the  convention  which  now  bind*  a  Cabinet  to 
unanimity,  WaI|*oIc's  methods  were  ntwssarUy  crude;  they 
consisted  in  procuring  the  expulsion  from  the  ministry  of  every 
one  who  cither  differed  from  him  already  or  showed  ni|iacity 
enou];h  to  threaten  a  serious  diflcrcncc  of  opinion  in  the  future, 
(arlcict,  I'ulteney,  'I'ownshcnd,  Chesterfield,  all  had  to  go  in 
obedience  to  the  will  of  the  one  minister  nhn  wa^%  not  merely 
an  ingenious politicinn  but  a  competent  man  of  business.  Such 
a  system  did  not  produce  an  administration  of  varied  titl«nts ; 
but  at  least  it  secured  the  stability  and  continuity  which 
the  first  requisites  of  any  government,  and  it  tended  lowar 
making  habitual  that  autonomy  of  the  Cabinet  which 
is,  as  wc  hare  seen,  a  necessary  condilton  of  its 
usefutneu  to  the  State.  The  council  of  mediicval 
times  had  been  feeble  as  an  exccutirc,  because  it  possessed 
such  insufficient  powers  and  admitted  individual  divergence  of 
opinion  ;  the  knoti  of  influential  advisers  which  even  then  and 
still  tuoTC  in  Tudor  and  Stuart  days  the  sovereign  had  collected 
round  him,  though  commonly  strong  in  unity  of  jmlicy,  lind  of 
course  no  claim  to  represent  the  Parliament  or  the  nation.  It 
was  left  for  the  sound  common  sense  of  Robert  Walfxile  first 
lo  apply  the  meant  which  turned  councils  and  cabals  into  the 
Cabinet— that  combination  of  independent  action  and  depen- 
dent existence  which  now  secures  that  the  jwlicy  of  the  Eng)i»li 
executive  shall  represent  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  general 
tense  of  the  community.  Something  of  the  same  kind  may 
WklpoU'i  '"■"  ■'*'^  "'  ''^*  niethods  of  corruption  so  liberally 
OTfuiM.  employed  by  Walpolc  in  dealing  with  the  House  of 
tin  ti  Ui  Commons ;  fur  if  his  despotism  as  well  as  his  talents 
'*'*'■  did  a  great  deal  for  Ihc  fotni-ition  of  the  Cabin(^'t,  his 
bribery  n«s  not  without  its  eflect  in  the  organisaiion  of  tlte 
tnodcm  |iolitical  party.  It  may  be  admitted  that  this  was  not 
an  ideal  means  of  kee|)ing  a  parly  together,  but  it  was  one 
which  ^Vall>olc  fuund  ready  tu  Itis  bond  ;  and  Tur  the  devcloj>- 
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^iffttt  T*— « tte  Wa^nk>  xn""*  t'  ^^  Hanoncma  sikc»> 
Mm,  l»  1 1  Ji|.tiimfi1  csaiKroal  poticr,  aad  hu  masttrrif 
fimaf,  woald  aD  b*K  been  ixr?  Ukdy  to  prove  usclo*  had 
he  »Do«c<l  &«'*'*^  ^  ^  drawn  at  thb  paitkuUr  time  into 
andtwrr  peal   Eutoptaui  conUrsi.     Bui  whik  some   oT    bi^ 
<>iHW*>«"*  ""^  ""  '*"'^  *"  recognUe  that  bo,  others  were  Ui^| 
dlihoiKM  to  admit  tt ;  and  araoagn  these  were  both  tht  brillanS 
C^ftcfel  and  bolingtwoke,  who,  though  diiabi<:d  by  attaiodcA 
,  ratliamcnt,  carried  on  a  vtgorous  campaign  by 
indeed  no   incinher  o'    ' 
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opposition,  honest  or  dtshonati  was  in  a  position  to 
'  '  *"  know  how  much  diplomatic  skill  wa»  uwd  by  this 
burly,  loud-voiced  country  gcnllcnmn  in  keeping 
England  free  from  foreign  enuin)j]i;ineniK  during  the  troubled 
years  that  followed  the  settlement  of  the  Spani&li  i.ucce!(!!ioi). 
Bolingbroke  and  his  fellows  hcjrd  no  doubt  of  such  incidents 
■sWalpolc't  offer  to  cede  Gibraltar  to  Spain  in  1717  or  his 
rcfuMt  to  interfere  when  a  few  years  bter  a  Si>anish  prince 
Buccccdcd  in  acquiring  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  ihcj-  railed 
ai^atn^t  his  ))o1icy  in  horror ;  but  they  did  not  know  how  much 
delicate  negotiation  had  gone  in  the  lirst  c«se  to  prevent  the 
new  and  ambitious  government  at  Madrid  from  making  its 
demandi  sword  in  hand,  or  in  the  lecond  to  save  F.ngland 
from  being  dragged  at  the  heels  of  the  Emperor  into 
a  cosily  war.  The  cadence  of  the  Euroiienn  situa- 
tion was  that  netthcrSpain,  under  ihcinfluencc  of  the 
self-willed  Queen  Elizabeth  Famesc  and  of  Cardinal 
AlberonJ,  nor  Austria,  injudiciously  ruled  by  the 
Emperor  Charles  VI.,  was  really  .satisfied  with  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty  of  Utrcchi.  They  both  wanted  to  lay  hands  on  Sicily- 
Spain  in  order  to  compensate  herself  for  her  other  los«ct, 
Austria  to  [lerfect  her  influence  in  the  Mediterranean.  The 
Spanish  queen  at  ihc  same  time  coveted  certain  Italian  duchies 
as  a  settlement  for  her  younger  sons,  while  Charles  VI.  had 
continually  before  his  eyes  the  neoesstty  of  obtaining;  European 
guarantees  for  an  instrument  known  as  the  l*ragnut)c  Sanction 
which  provided  for  the  succcuioo  of  his  daughter  to  the  whole 
of  his  miscelUncous  dominions.  France,  on  the 
other  hand,  under  the  govL-rnmcni  of  the  Recent 
Ofleaiu,  and  still  more  under  that  of  Cardinal  Fleury,  was 
nearly  as  anxious  for  peace  as  Walpole  himself.  It  was  tlie 
merit  of  the  English  minister  that  under  these  conditions  he 
secured  the  subordination  to  his  own  interests  of  those  of 
France,  even  drawing  her  away  for  some  link  time  from  her 
natural  Bourbon  alliance  with  Spain  ;  that  the  Spanish  a^grcv 
kioni  in  the  Mediterranean  were  successfully  met  without  more 
violence  ttian  wa>  involved  in  a  single  tia^al  evpcdilion ;  and 
that  the  Emperor,  devious  as  mis  his  policy,  va.s  never  allowed 
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to  drift  iato  open  cnniit)-  vitb  CngUmd.  It  would  be  a  thwk- 
t»  ted  oar  wsy  duoi^b  the  mo/c  of  alliances  ud 
trtiidi  filled  tbe*e  yesn.  V\'ha[  remuns  cJev  » 
Alt  ««h  dK  dotabtfbl  exception  of  the  cstjiblishment  of  t 
f^^^  Bonbon  priaoc,  Ooo  Carlos  of  Spain,  in  ibe  king- 
wmmmit  don  of  Naples,  no  Entopean  combination  wis 
'•'•■''^  ilkwed  to  prejudice  the  inlcrc&tfi  of  Orcat  Rritab 
'*^'  daring  the  period  when  Walpote  kejit  htr  consiMently 
at  peace. 

It  was  nercrtfadess  this  question  of  foreign  policy  whid 
teiDy  pnv  tbc  pc*t  minister's  anlagonists  their  triumph. 
TNc  \m\k  which  hMJl  been  rotncd  in  them  by  the  d< 
Oeotgc  t.  in  1717  soon  proved  (o  be  vain,  for  alth' 
Gcot^  lU  aAcr  the  fashion  of  Kanovcriao  eldest  sons,  hsd 
saeaddy  opposed  his  father's  adx-i^era  up  to  the  moment  of  h>i 
own  acostion,  be  was  as  king  sufBcicntly  under  the  influence 
of  his  wife  to  accept  her  rer>-  high  i^imate  of  Walpole's 
capadtiee.  Moreover,  a  pariiamenur}'  nia)oriiy  wax  a  fact 
which  cootd  not  now  be  diue^rded.  But  the  composite 
body  of  the  opposition  had  been  §tcadity  gathering  new 
rlemmli  of  stiength.  Almost  all  of  \\'al|jotc's  ejected  col- 
leagues had  joined  its  ranks,  and  it  had  a  new  band  of  recruits 
among  the  younger  ^^'h^  of  whom  the  leading  spirit  was 
WiUiani  hit.  In  1740  the  outbreak  on  the  Continent  of  the 
f^  War  of  the  Austrian  Saccession  ga^v  an  op]K>rtunity 

AutrUa  for  the  self-astertion  of  al^  the  inlcresu  which  this 
•"••••  party  represented  or  [iretcnded  to  reprcnni.  Eng- 
•^  land  would  probably  haire  l>een  Iilile  affected  by  the 

purely  Euro|>ean  side  of  tliis  contest,  the  combined  attack  of 
France,  Sp»in.  Bavaria,  and  the  newly  risen  kingdom  of  Prussia, 
upon  Maria  Theresa,  heiress  of  Charles  VI.  But  the  French 
and  Spani^  courts  had  formed  another  alliance,  the  lint  of 
the  (amous  Family  Compacts,  which  it  was  difficult  for  English 
popular  opinion  to  overlook.  They  had  agreed  that  in  return 
for  naval  hi.-1{>  in  the  recovery  of  (> ibraliar  Spain  was  to  transfer 
to  France  the  commercial  privileges  connected  with 
her  American  colonics  which  had  been  secured  to 
England  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.     These  privi- 
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leges,  scanty  in  thcniBclvcs,  had  been  considerably  augmcnicd 
by  an  emended  ti^stem  ai  smugglinit  and  a  liberal  inierpreia- 
lion  of  the  treaty  provisions ;  nnd  ihc  threat  of  their  with- 
drnw;il,  enforced  by  severe  measuret  taken  by  the  SpnniardN  at 
sea,  was  amply  sufficient  10  cause  a  revulnon-of  feeling  in  the 
clasist.*  which  had  hitherto  most  strongly  favoured  \\'alpotc'K 
RovernmenL  His  reluctance  to  accept  the  challenge  rapidly 
reduced  his  majority  in  the  <!nmm«as  anil  when  he  lud 
yielded  and  giten  his  consent  to  the  war  its  somewhat 
inglorious  progress  was  eagerly  attributed  by  his  enemies  to 
hi*  .sc<:rct  opposition.    The  Austrian  question  was  alno  jirened 

\rj  those  who,  like  Ciirtcrct.  were  for  playing  an 
W&lpol*.     ambilioujt  game  in  Europe,  and  the  I'rinie  Minister 

n-.-ts  blamed  for  his  advice  10  Marin  Theresa  to 
[emiwriiiie  with  her  enemies.  At  the  beginning  of  1741 
Walpolc's  majority  had  bUen  to  three,  and  he  resigned  his 
office. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

TIU    FORUATIOK   OF   UODP.ItK   C:ONtilTIOIiS 

Tn  <nr  which  had  cost  Wftlpcdc  his  majority  ai 
his  oAicc  wu  the  inglorious  oi>ening  or  a  chapter 
htttory  destined  to  have  a  sufficiently  trtiimphuit 
ccnchuioia.  In  1741  And  1741  ibc  English  fleets  were  wonted 
u  Mft,  and  FMnce  thought  hersdf  able  to  issutne  the  tone 
of  n  dictiitor  in  dcfthiie  with  Ameiican  alKun ;  by  the  end  of 
the  century  our  4:ountr>-'s  many  i-icissitudcs  had  resulted  in  the 
vtiy  dilfcnivt  sute  of  iJbin  to  which  we  have  groHn  accu: 
MMMd  KHby.  In  the  reign  of  Ocorgc  I.  EnglaiKl  could  have' 
been  at  beM  no  nvure  than  a  valuable  member  of  a  European 
coalition ;  in  the  later  days  of  George  III.  she  was  able  to 
nve  the  whotc  Continent  from  a  despot  by  the  strength  she 
had  gained  in  sixty  years  of  expanoiorL  The  middle  of  the 
«^_  J  etghtecnlh  centurj-  witnessed,  iii  ran,  the  first  great 
i«l,^  outttreak  of  those  wars  which  we  have  waged  ever 
since  and  are  still  waging  tcMlay — tlve  wart  of  empire. 
And  putting  aside  for  the  motuent  the  vexed  qticstion  of  ih« 
ethics  of  cooqucst,  it  is  difficult  not  to  feet  tluit  our  country 
muM  have  been  forced  into  this  new  phase  of  her  history  by 
KMTie  almost  irresistible  pressure  of  circumstance.  I.cs$  than 
two  hundred  jeOrs  ago  England  had  )>een  fighting 
for  hec  iMiional  existence  against  the  os-crwhetming 
power  of  Spain,  less  than  fifty  ye^ra  ago  she  had 
siitl  had  good  reason  to  dread  the  domination  of 
Vet  even  white  these  wars  of  independence  .wetv 
.waging  Englishmen  hod  gained  a  footing  in  il>e  New  World, 
and  a*  soon  ai  ihcir  tilierly  was  secure  and  they  had  enjoyed  a 
brrathing-spnee  they  threw  their  whole  strength  in  the  direc> 
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tion  where  the  real  opening  lay.  'I'hc  cosmopolitanism  of 
Willi.im  III.  and  the  genius  of  Marlborough  had  sufficed, 
as  wc  knov,  for  only  a  very  short  time  to  make  their  country 
[ilay  a  leading  part  in  Eurojje  and  recognise  us  a  primary 
object  the  continental  balance  of  power.  England's  place 
upon  the  sen  and  the  temper  of  her  people  had  dei-ided  her 
future  beyond  the  power  of  kings  or  generals  to  alter. 

In  one  sense,  therefore,  we  can  n-gard  «  little 
peu  WW.  "'"'^  '^•'"'  *  icinporary  aliernttion  the  continental 
struggle,  the  alliancc-s,  the  diplomacy,  and  the  noit 
very  successful  land  cam]uign  into  which  our  country  was  led 
by  the  ministers  who  firn  superseded  Walpolc.  To  the  leading 
spirit  among  (hese^  hou-ev<!r.  Lord  Carteret,  the  inieresl 
of  it  all  was  as  genuine  as  ic  was  to  the  Hanoverian 
king  whose  favoured  a<lviser  he  always  remained.  In  view 
of  the  threatening  attitude  of  the  Bourbons  the  main  principle 
of  Carteret's  policy  was  necessarily  opposition  to  France,  and 
he  so  fat  imitated  his  despised  predecessor  as  to  attempt  in 
the  first  place  to  bring  about  a  tiiiion  between  .VuMrta  and 
Prussia.  Hut  discrepancy  of  method  may  sometimes  have 
more  serious  consequences  than  discrc|tnney  of  aim,  and 
between  the  statesman  who  made  war  because  he  choso 
and  him  who  made  it  because  he  must  iherc  was  likely  to  l>e  n 
significant  contrast.  Where  VV'a!|K)lc  had  reluctantly  provided 
Maria  Theresa  with  subsidies  to  preserve  her  main  dominions, 
(^terct  was  ready  to  assist  her  with  armies  in  reco>-ering 
thote  which  her  father  had  recently  lost.  King  George,  who 
within  his  limits  was  a  liy  no  meam  ci>ntempiil)le  suldier,  fell 
himself  lietlcr  able  to  understand  what  was  really  going  on 
than  had  been  the  case  since  his  father  entered  ivngland.  A 
contest  with  swords  and  muskets  in  Germany  was  a  miKh 
more  straight  forward  affair  than  a  content  of  puriiex  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  and  in  174,1  ihe  king 
gladly  ))laced  himself  at  the  head  of  a  force  of 
English  and  Hanm-cfians  to  march  from  Flanders  to  the 
Main.  'ITie  result  was  rvot  unsatisfactory,  for  when  Ihc  allies 
met  the  l-'rench  ai  IJcttingen  a  threatened  defeat  was  turned 
into  a  victory  by  the  dogged  courage  which  even  then  wat 
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iil»o«  too  compjcttously  the  lodrng  miu„^  ouaJa,  of  our 
wumnrmcn ;  .™i  the  French  abandoned  ,he,>  .„^1^ 
t*n«ny.  B«  th«  vanatio:,  frorr.  ...ublisJ,cd  p-OiUai 
mcihoUs  WM  not  (testmed  to  be  ixTrnanentrv  a  ™«vl  ^^ 

|ari.c.p«ion  in  ooodnenlal  .fTain   immcdinicly  reared  n. 
selves  up-     Mwia  ITicwsa  was  at  once  50  xr,L\!^^!Z 
*.''"  '^  •"d/l'nned  ai  ll.e  aui.udc  of  her  enc^mSS 
she  pa«ed  froc*  defence  to  aggression,  and  in  reply  ,h-  ^ 
ft«,h       ki»g.  Louis  XV..  led  his  armies  imo  tbe'vethet. 
Inrwi*.     lands,     livei  before  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  km 
ofti.        ,o«pe,  h,m.  had  wilcTed  defeat  .t  FontenoJ  the 
indignant    alarm    of   ilw    Parliament    resuluii   i« 
Qmenns  expulsion  from  oflice:     He  was  succeeded 
liy  Uie  Uukc  of  Ncwcasde  and  bis  broiljcr,  Henry  Pelham. 
whose  policy  lud  certainly  no  dangerous  elements  of  dash  or 
j^jp,^      cnte(i»rist  and  was  chiefly  aimed  at  restoring  peace 
aM««f      abroad  and  conciliating  ewry  [wlitical  section  at 
ttj^TMBf.  home.     In  these  wishes  the  government  was  con 
''****^'  firmed  by  the  appearance  of  a  second   diffioiliy 
whole  nature  was  femiliar— the  arrival  of  Chaitcs  Siuan,  the 
Young  Pretender,  upon  the  coait  of  Scotland, 
mu^t^        The  fact  that  this  grandson  of  James  II.,  who 
bsB  ifct     teems  to  hat<e  been  perceptibly  less  blind  to  realities 
•rait.        tlian  others  of  his  family,  should  have  setrcd  this 
0f)|)0rtunity  for  a  new  attcmjn  upon  the  Engtisii  throne  is  a 
suflicicnl  justification  of  the  care  with  which  VValpolc  had  kept 
ibe  counlty  at  peace  during  the  more  critical  tim<»  of  George  I., 
although  ibe  final  re:iuli  is  just  as  much  3.  proof  that  these 
critic«l  lime*  had  passed  away.     Almost  as  soon  as  it  becatnr 
dor  that  lingUnd  was  to  Uke  an  active  pan  in  the  Europesn 
itruggle  Charles  liad  been  placed  by  the  I''rc*wh  government 
at  the  head  of  a  focwtdable  body  of  troops  to  form  the  nucleus 
of  a  Jacobite  army,  »nd  *'  *"  <>"'?  '■'*'  e«ension  of  ihc 
smwgle  to  the  Neilierlands  which  had  deprived  him  of  this 
_,,       .   material  support.     Coming  cren  as  he  did.  with 
SmU-V   a  handful  of  followers  in  a  single  little  vessel,  he 
»nM«M.      achieved  a  measure  of  success  which  created  « 
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■hie  in  I^ndon  and  lia-i  made  his  invasion  one  of  tite  ImsC 

emcmbcred  incidenl.t  in  popular  history.    'ITic  mass  of  the 

|Hi|i;hland  clon^,  always  ready  to  fight  for  any  ciuxi-  whi<;h 

their  chiefs  rt-garded  aiv  thdr   own,  joined  Chark-s    in  such 

auml>eTS  that   he  was  able   to   proclaim  hi«  father  kinn:  at 

[Edinburgh,   lo   overthrow  an   Enghsh  force  ac  PreMonpani, 

cross  the  Border  with  •i\%  thouiiand  men  and  march  as  liii 

E<ouih  as  Derby.     I'rincc  Charlie  was,  indeed,  a  young  man 

lof  parlH,  well  able  to  use  e^'ery  adrantagc  his  position  ijaw 

I  him.     He  had  dignity  and  coviricsy  to  win  the  hcartii  of  his 

[followers  u  ready  tongui;  to  i>crsuade  ihem,  an  unfailing  spirit 

I  to  conquer  their  despondency.     Had  so  much  been  achieved 

under  sDch  a  leader  when  the  Hanoverian  succession  was  still 

an  experiment,  when  little  had  been  done  that  <:ou1d  not  be 

undone,  when  able  men  still  considered  a  second  Restoration 

to  be  within  the  range  of  practical  politics,  the  country  could 

scarcely  have  hoped  to  escape  the  horrors  of  civil  war.     But 

as  it  was  the  '  Forty-five '  remained,  <taUxM  England  and  the 

Scottish    Lowlands  were  concerned,  an   invasion ;   it  never 

assumed  the  character  of  a  rebellion.    The  men  who  joined 

Charles's    standard   as  he    marched    dirough   the    northeni 

counties  were  no  more  than  a  handful,  and  long  before  Derby 

wax  reached  his  oflicers  were  disheartened  and  his  rank-and  file 

bewildered.     I  Ic  was  obliged  to  retreat  into  Scotland,  and  in 

the  spring  of  1 746  he  wax  overtaken  and  defeated  by  a  vastly 

supcKor  force  under  Cumberland  at  Culloden.    1'he  Jacobite 

Dtaay  of     scntirncnt  was,  indt^ed,  no  longer  a  force  to  move 

J»«obiw     any  considerable  number  of  Englishmen.     A  new 

fMllng,      gt-neralioo   had  grown   up  since    Sachewrell    wius 

cheered  through  ihe  streets  and  ii  was  |>oxuble  to  nonder 

whether   Queen   Anne   would    manage  to   Upset   the   Act  of 

Scttlcmeni.    The  poor  had  always  instinctively  known  that 

it  made  very  little  dilference  10  ihcm  wbetbor  King  (^rgc  or 

King  James  occupied  the  throne,  and  they  were  not  likely 

to  risk  life  ar>d  lilierty  by  fighting  for  a  cause  they  only  dimly 

.  imderstood.     Substantial  men  had  discovered  that  a  nation 

might  live  very  comfortably  although  its  king  did  not  rule  l>y 

[olivine  right,  and  they  were  bound  to  the  present  government 
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tiy  tlw  sacred  lie  of  sarings  Invested  oil  lis  security.     ArHl  to 
tliv  potilicuns  who  thirty  y(.-ats  before  hnd  ttecn  almost  roi<ly 
to  transtate  the  Tory  disronteni  into  some  sort  of  definite 
action  there  were  no  genuine  successors ;  thou:  who  inherited 
tlieir  name  and  to  some  extent  their  attitude  of  mind  were  tmt 
in  reality  any  t>elter  |>rciMrcd  than  the  staunchest  of  \\'higs 
lo  sacrifice  peace,  fonuno,  and  everyday  comfort   In   order 
to  establish  one  elderly  gentleman   rather  than  another   in 
St.  James's  i'alace.     With  thai  truth  admitted  even  by  ibc 
Tories  themselves  the  search  fof  a  diiridlng  principle  between 
parties  becomes  more  than  ever  diflictilt.     ^Vhy,  we  may  ask, 
were  Newcastle  and  his  brother  called  Whigs  rather  than  any- 
thing else  ?  and  what  new  thcor)*  was  admitted  when  I'llt  atMj 
bi»  friend*  on  the  one  hand  nnd  a  few  of  the  Tories  on  iSe 
other  were   included  in  Ihe   Pclham  administration?    Were 
political  ili.Minctions  at  this  particular  qwch  wry  much  more 
ilian  dlflercnccs  of  name  and  of  persons  ?     For  If  indeed  the 
xeriouK  questions  which  had  divided  parties  when  j 
the  succession  was  undecided  and  \xm\%  XIV.  was 
liullying  r.ur<>|>c  had  died  away,  the   great  ones 
which  were  to  fill  the  later  years  of  the  century  had 
not  yet  arisen.    Some  great  exien^on  of  political  Ihotutht  and  j 
activity  was  needed  to  preserve  the  counir)'  from  that  govcni- 1 
mcni  by  clique  which  Is  the  danger  always  thicatening  an 
oligarchy,     Such  an  extension  was  found  in  what 
has  just  Ijccn  called  the  real  beginning  of  empire — | 
the  conquests  In  India  and  Canada. 
In  our  own  day.  In  this  twentieth  century  which  seicnis  toj 
have  made  the  sentiment  of  imperialism  for  the  first  time  an  ^ 
integral  part  of  the  national  consciousness,  it  is  natural  that  we  j 
should  look  back  with  ndminUion  and  gratitude  upon  thosci 
who  prepared  the  way  for  such  a  new  and  mighty  growth ;  but  it  J 
is  not  quite  so  inevitable  that  wc  should  understand  them.    If  toJ 
any  man  in  English  history,  then  certainly  to  RobertI 
Clit-c  the  name  of  empire-maker  must  be  given  :  yelj 
in  view  of  recent  developments  it  should  be  given  with  certaic 
well-marked  rcsemilions.    Clive  can  hardly  claim  kinship  with  1 
ti>c statesmen  who  In  modem  times  hold  admirable  theories] 
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about  the  union  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples,  and  he  was  a 
grc-nt  <Ical  more  hkv  the  honest  hm  prosaic  colonial 
administraior  who  docs  his  work  for  a  salary-  than 
like  the  i-nlhiiiia^  who  idealises  the  position  of  the 
dominant  white  man.  To  licat  I-'rcnchtncn,  to  coerce  nai)^«s, 
and  to  carry  his  flag  as  far  as  might  Im.'— thrsc  were  the  tasks 
Clive  saw  before  him  and  doubtless  considered  enough  for  a 
soldier  to  accomplish.  lie  went  out  to  India,  a»  e^*eIybody 
knows,  to  ser^-e  in  a  humhlc  civilian  capacity  the 
Company  which  since  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reif^ 
h.id  enjoyed  the  mono[)oly  of  a  small  but  [)rofttable  ICastem 
trade.  The  situation  he  found  there  was  thai  the  influence 
and  tntercM  of  his  employers,  who  held  only  three  insiftnificani 
commercial  stations,  was  considerably  outweighed  by  that  of 
the  French  colonists ;  and  the  changes  efTeiied  by  Clive  resulted 
primarily  from  his  being  the  first  man  in  the  Company's  service 
to  show  a  real  genius  for  war,  His  oppoiiunily  came  to  him 
when  two  enteq)rising  French  officials,  Lebourdonnais,  the 
(io>-cmor  of  Mauritius,  and  l)u]>lcix  at  I'ondicherry,  saw  in 
the  European  dissenaions  between  their  country  and  England 
a  pretext  for  putting  an  end  to  the  Indian  commercial  riralT)* 
and  establishing  French  authority  over  the  weak  native  rulers. 
Attacks  were  made  u|H>n  the  stations  of  the  Ka.%t  India  Com- 
pany, while  in  the  name  of  the  Mogul  Emperor  the  French 
endeavoured  to  substitute  nominees  of  their  own  for  the 
reigning  princes  of  central  and  southern  India.  They  might 
well  have  succeeded  if  young  Clive  had  not  happened  to 
possess  the  unfailing  physinil  and  moral  courage,  the  gift  for 
leadership,  and  the  capacity  for  instant  decision  which  go  to 
make  the  perfect  fighting  general.  Pnsljahly  no  leader  ever 
had  worse  maiciial  than  the  sepoys  whom  he  had  to  teach  not 
to  run  away  and  the  Rnglish  clerks  whom  he  drilled  into 
soldiers ;  yet  with  iheii  aid  he  won  repeated  victories 
■nsetM.  ''^'  '''^  French  and  their  native  allien,  and  success- 
(ully  baffled  every  one  of  their  attempts  to  auert 
authority  over  the  Carnatic.  When  a  few  years  later  he  was 
able  to  command  something  like  an  organised  force  he  gained 
the  triumph  from  which  it  is  the  custom  to  dale  our  supremacy 
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in  the  Emi.  In  1756  the  niter  ol  Bengal,  Suniiali  Dowbh, 
made  a  treacherous  attack  U{>on  ihc  Engiisli  settlors  in  bit 
domain,  tommiuing  ihc  hoirible  act  of  cruelty  connected  in 
_^^  ^  everybody's  mind  with  ibc  name  of  the  BUdt  HoJe 
Yi»Mivy.  0^  Calcutta.  Clive  was  sent  to  avenge  his  ooa»- 
Iryroen,  and  against  a  force  which  was  almoit 
ludtcrously  superior  he  fought  and  won  the  fanwus  (nttle 
of  Plasiey. 

Difflealtr         ^  (Jrcat  Britain  was  destined  to  discover,  ibc 
«tln-  jirahlem  which  licK  in    wait  foi  a  i^r<^>  colonial^ 

poriai  %<)■  power  is  vcfj'  much  less  the  acquisition  than  the 
vmunent.  adminisiraiion  o(  her  postesnons.  A  sinj^le  nun 
with  a  talent  foe  conquest  may  bring  in  wide  provimjcs  under 
his  country's  ling :  but  to  keep  ihcm  there  in  peace  t)K  whole 
ruling  class  of  the  dominant  race  must  have  capacity  for  the 
most  difficult  kind  of  government  in  the  world.  The  rela- 
tions of  the  colonial  adniini^trators  with  the  native  peoples  of 
the  new  territory,  with  (ho  colonists  of  other  civilised  nations, 
5ti)l  more  with  the  government  at  home,  these  uc  fertile  of 
questions  so  hard  to  snsu-er  that  not  years  but  generations 
must  pa»  before  they  are  finally  laid  at  roL  The  subjects  of 
the  British  Empire  arc  a  heterogeneous  body,  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  amongst  them  every  difRculty  which  can  arise  has  at 
some  time  arisen.  The  victorie*  of  Clive  in  India  were  pre- 
paring one  panicular  kind  of  political  puulc  for  the  En};li«h 
aristocracy,  and  within  a  quarter  of  a  century  warnings  were 
given  titat  the  right  answer  had  yet  to  be  found.  Meanwtule 
on  the  other  !<idc  of  the  world  the  conditions  were  being 
created  which  a^t  we  shall  see  subjected  these  statesmen  to  the 
severest  test  ihcy  ever  had  lo  face.  The  war<i  with  France 
between  1745  and  1763  led  directly  up  to  the  conquest  of 
Canada  and  the  establishment  of  British  supremacy  in  North 
America. 

Just  as  in  the  East,  the  contest  arose  out  of  the 

AiD«rlM.     determination  of  the  I'tmch  lo  convert  their  exist- 

iiig  .tujxTiority  of  power  into  a  monopoly.    Thetr 

possessions  in  Canndn  and  Louisiana  were  so  greatly  superior 

both  in  EJxe  and  importance  to  the  English  settlements  along 
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jUma  the  Nonfa   American   coast   that   it  apptared  p«3r- 

of  ih«  fcclly  practicable  to  claim  for  the  I-'rcnch  crown  the 

'"°''''-       whult;  va.1t  territory  west    of   the    AUcglwnies  and, 
to  cjea  the  scactcfcd  bodies  of  English  colonists  from  thai 
valleys  of  Ohio  and  MissiMippi.     Kor  some  considerable  time 
indfcd  the  attempt  was  thoroughly  justified  by  its  success ; 
there  -v^s  no  Clivc  in  AnK-rica  \o  apply  such  an  instantaneous 
check  as  Oupleix  had  met  with  in  the  East.     Tlie  coiiiinercial 
Tli«ir         agents  sent  out  from  the  mother  country  to  protect 
Mrir         her  Jrttcrests  were  little  fitted  to  furnish  the  armed 
■■*'"•■      assistance  which  alone  could  prove  really  effective, 
while  the  cffortf  of  the  colonists  to  form  alliances  vrith  the 
native  tribes  were  only  partially  successful    Their  most  ojten, 
act  of  aggression,  the  ejection  of  the  old  French  settlers  froia] 
Nora  Scotia,  had  for  it.i  chief  and  rather  disaxirou.i  result  the 
Ctiabtishmcnt  by  the  French  of  I-'ort    Uuquesnc  a[  a  poio 
which  commanded  ihe  whuk-  \ulley  of  the  Ohio.    This  posi 
lion  was  so  well  defended  that  the  young  Virginian  (leorg 
Washington  with  a  jjany  of  colonists  and  Gcneml  Braddo 
with  a  mixed  force  of  English  and  American  soldiery  were ' 
alike  bafUed  in  their  endeavours  to  seiic  il  ;  and  tht.-  French, 
who  had  in  the  Maniuis  of  Montcalm  a  skilful  and  e\|>erienc«d 
commander,  rcniaincd  in  possession  of  a  line  of  forts  which 
completely  cut  off  the   English   settlers  from  any   advance 
fy,^         towards  the  west.    Thi;  was  (he  position  when  in 
Tmi^        1756  the  smouldering  enmities  of  Europe  broke  out 
'■'•  into  the  bla»c  of  the  Seven  \'cars'  War.     A  great 

cnalition  had  been  formed  against  the  famous  Frederick  of 
Prussia  by  the  Empress  Maiia  Theresa,  cigcT  to  wip  back  the 
Silcsian  territory  of  which  she  had  been  deprived  in  17.11,  by 
Ihe  Bourbon  allies  in  France  and  Spain,  by  Kussia  atiil  by 
Saxony,  all  anxious  to  crush  a  rising  ]>ower  and  add  something 
to  their  own  dominions.  The  support  given  by  England 
to  Frederick,  evidently  necessary  but  in  the  first  year  or  iwoof 
the  war  singularly  half  hearted  and  futile,  urged  on  the  French 
comtuandets  to  still  firmer  a&>ertions  of  their  American 
nipreinacy  ;  but  it  seemed  also  to  bring  into  sight  the  turning- 
|)0<int  of  this  «irut:g1e  for  empire.     A  change  of  adn)ini»tralion 
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in  England  butowcd  freah  sttvnglit  upon  Iter  arin*  botli  in  the 
old  world  and  (h«  new,  and  in  1758  a  really  cHective  attack 
was  for  the  fintt  time  directed  ai^iut  the  power  of  Monicalio. 
.\n  cOicicnt  colonial  army  had  been  raised  to  co-operate  trith 
w*Ui  '''*  royal  troops  ;  llic  thief  commantU  were  en- 
trusted to  the  able  Amht^^tst  and  to  that  Oenaal 
Wolfe  whu  was  destined  to  create  for  himself  so  iin|)erishabte 
a  memory,  'lliree  expeditions  simultaneously  advanced  upon 
the  l-'rench  Itnc,  and  Luiiisbcrg  and  l-'ort  Duquesno  wltc  dp- 
lured  ;  the  next  year  Ticondero|;a  and  Kon  Xia^ara 
surrendered,  nnd  the  whole  west  lay  open  10  the 
EngliNh  ad^^anca  Id  1759  came  also  the  fomou* 
»cenc  when  Wolfe,  pursuing  the  nc«-  and  ambitious  plan  of  a 
complete  conquest  uf  Canadii,  lost  his  life  in  the 
brilliant  victory  which  gave  us  (Quebec.  The  contest 
wsji  closed  by  AroherKt's  i^pture  of  Monucal  and 
the  cession  of  Canada  with  ail  its  dependencies  to 
(treat  Britain. 

.Statesmen  who  ftU  their  places  worthily  at  a  time 
of  great  national  achic^xrment  H'ldom  fail,  as  others 
must  sometimes  do,  t[>  reaj)  the  harvest  ol*  glory 
which  is  due  to  them.  William  Pitt,  the  Great  Commcmer,  b 
perhaps  the  one  amongst  English  poliiicians  whose  ]>eriuT>Ality 
has  impressed  itself  most  deeply  upon  the  public 
mind,  nnd  when  we  reflect  u|Kin  the  event*  of  his 
^lr^t  independent  administration  we  need  not  wonder 
that thi»  should  be  the  case.  When  he  entered  the  ministry  of 
'757  England  ira.t  humiliated  In  Ruriipe  as  well  as 
baHlcd  in  America,  'llic  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
feebly  defending  Hanover  against  the  l-'rench,  had 
just  concluded  an  ignominious  treaty ;  Minorca  had 
fallen  to  the  ('rcnch  arm's,  and  Admiral  Byng,  sent  to 
recover  it,  had  retreated  without  liriiig  a  shot.  The  govern- 
ment was  distiacied,  the  country  i^ullcnly  resentful.  Tlirce 
yearv  biter  dcicrminalion  in  Europe  had  paved  the  way  to 
Bapid  triumph  in  the  \Vest,  and  a  transformation  almost 
tnni-  incredibly  complete  had  taken  place.  The  suc- 
foim^tion.  cesses  of  English  arms  under  the  Dokc  of  Brurw 
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in  Hanover  had  hvlpcd  in  forcing  France  to  concen- 
I'tnte  herself  on  the  European  situation,   while    substantial 
lEubsidics  had  done  much  to  enable  l-rcderick  of  E'ru.v>i2  to 
^continue  the  struggle.     All  fears  of  foreign  inmsion  had  been 
IswcpE  away  by  Hawkc'^  victory  at  (^uiberon  Bay  ;  Quebec,  as 
[we  liavc  seen,  had  been  talccn  and  Canada  ceded.     It  would 
[be  too  much  to  Kay  that  Kngland  owed  to  one  man  only  the 
sudden  growth  of  national  confidence  which  made  her  give 
unhesitating  support  to  the  Kuropean  ally  marked  out  for 
future  greatness,  and  over  seas  take  her  longest  strides  towards 
empire.     But  it   is  inipo«viblc  nut  to  feet  that  rery  serious 
obstacles  might  have  been  thrown  in  (lie  way  of  these  move- 
ments if  fate  had  not  chosen  the  lighl  time  to  place  one  of  the 
I  greatest  of  English  ministers  u   the  head   of  aflairs.      line 
_,   ,  danger  with  those  whom  Pitt  succeeded  was  not 

gi^i^  indeed  so  much  thai  they  would  do  what  wjs 
wrong  as  that  they  would  fail  to  do  what  was  right. 
Neither  Ncwcattle  with  his  nell-intentioncd  futilities  nor 
(.'hcsterlield  with  his  culture  and  polish  was  a  man  to  be 
hurried  by  p.nssion  into  irretrievable  btundere ;  but  such 
ntinisters  were  only  too  likely  to  be  occupied  at  home  with 
the  duties  of  society  or  the  Ifcstowiil  of  places  and  pensions 
while  En^li>h  admirals  were  being  worsted  at  tea  and  the 
l-'rench  Hag  was  floating  unchallenged  through  the  Icngtli  and 
breadth  of  western  America.  I*iti'!i  career  stands  to 
qaaliUM.  l'fw*«^  l''<-'  inevilable  triumph  of  enthusiasm  over 
indifference,  of  courage  over  self-distrust,  of  ilw 
real  leader  of  men  over  the  puppet  of  circumstance  who  ha* 
assumed  the  -lutcsman's  pbce.  His  defects  were  all  on  tlic 
suifaee.  He  was  amgani,  he  w^s  unpractical  and  carekss  of 
detail,  he  was  incapable  to  the  end  of  his  life  of  keeping  hii 
bead  against  the  intoxication  of  ro)-a]ty.  But  he  had  a  passion- 
ate love  of  his  country  and  an  understanding  of  her  needs 
which  came  fioui  both  the  bean  and  the  head  ;  he  had  :ibso- 
lute  rectitude  of  thought  and  pur|>ose  ;  and  his  fiery  oratory 
was  a  [Ktwer  over  an  assembly  as  little  likely  as  any  in  the 
world  to  be  permanently  swayed  by  live  devices  of  the 
rhctorici4n. 
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Ii    mu   by    this  fctvour  or  patriotism    that   Pius  tat 
tnnpanrie«  wrre  most  deeply  impressed,  ihc  Cer\-i>ur  nhiefc,*! 
a  toldiet  hu  told  ka,  luade  ererjr  one  who  visiiod  tiini  coiae 
awa)r  a  bravo  man,  which  mbordinatcd  every  private  iDlcres 
to  the  one  longing  for  EtiRiand's  welfare.     Uut  the  Creat  Coo 
inuncr  had  other  gifts  which  nuuked  htm  out  a.s  a  national  leadei. 
lU'kncwandwnliesitatii^lydioselhe  right  mcDforthecuuntryV 
service.    \\\s  prcdccessore  had  sent  ihc  1  )ukv  of  C'umberbnd  to 
HaiKivi^  because  he  was  a  prince  of  the  blood,  but  l>itt  cboit 
Ferdinand  of  Bninswick  because  ht-  was  an  able  general ;  thq 
had  cnlli.-«l  Wnlfe  a  madman,  but  I'itt  gave  him  a  command 
Pnofecf    '"  Nortl)  America.     Mofcm-er  from  the  time  of  Iw 
ptUHaU     maturity  until  his  decay  he  stood  consistently  on 
JDdfBuat  ijjg  right  side  in  every  disputed  question  of  [wltlio, 
even  when  all  the  prejudice:i  of  race  and  of  class  might  hate 
been  expected  to  obscure  his  judgment,   ^^'hcn  the  Parliament 
and  the  country  alike  seemed  to  have  kst  all  faculty  of  rea«K) 
over  the  case  of  U'ilkcs,  Pitt  saw  dearly  ar>d  spoke  clearly ;  be 
was  opposed  to  the  dcsix>ti<m  of  the  House  of  Commons,  yet 
ojwnly  ooDtemptuous  of  the  popular  acceptance  of   W'itkct 
hinmslf  as  the  cham|Nan  of  liberty.     When  a   [.ibvl  Act  of 
greater  sirir>gency  was  projwted,  Pitt  was  strotiig  for  freedom  of 
s{ieccb.     He  made  proposals  for  an  India  Bill  which  antici- 
pated that  of  the  next  genetattort ;  he  was  the  first  &tate»man  to 
provide  means  for  utilising  instead  of  crushing  tl>e  enthusiastic 
loyally  of  the  Hijjhland  clans.     When  the  great  dispute  with 
the  American  colonies  arose,   he  wa>  on  the  side  of  sound 
statesmanship.     Perhaps  most  remarkable  of  all  as  showing 
how  the  power  of  thought  and  imagination  may  carry  a  man 
Ijcyoml  his  age,  he  was  in  favour  of  I'arliamcntary  Rirform. 
Qj,^t  Great  as  in  them.-K.-lves  Pitt's  qualities  were,  then 

p«|ia.  was  one  consequence  of  them  which  must  still  more 
l»rijy  clearly  mark  him  to  our  eyes  as  the  fim  statesman 
of  a  new  era.  To  the  nias-ses  nf  u  n  re  preset  i  led 
Englishmen,  as  to  the  masses  everywhere,  nothing  could  be 
less  congenial  than  dilciuinte  politics,  nothing  more  attractive 
than  the  unpretentious  virtue  of  honesty  in  pecuniary  aflairs. 
t'itt  was  of  a  deadly  earnestness,  and  in  a  venal  age  he  was 
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a1»olutely  incortuptilik- :  and  thus  he  drew  his  ponvr  noi  only 
Trom  a  paih.imcnUry  majority  but  fTom  the  love  and  trust  he  1 
inspired  in  the  nation  a»  a  whole.  On  the  hel|)  (if  ihv  uristo- 
oacy  he  could  depend  only  when  he  had  the  House  tinder 
the  s[k:I1  of  his  elo()uence  or  when  hiit  collvaguv  Newcastle 
had  used  the  Iwscr  means  of  persuasion  and  hriliery;  liui  nn 
the  support  of  the  middli-  nnd  1<iw(t  <:bsstr\  and  of  the  towns 
which  vied  with  one  another  in  making  him  tlicir  ciii/wi  he 
could  count  througliout  his  piililic  lift'.  And  for  their  steady 
loyalty  I'itl  must  be  held  10  have  made  a  fair  return— not  in 
any  sjiccific  Kcrv-ioi:  done  for  ihe!r  class,  but  by  [niblic  acknnw 
led{[ment  of  what  he  owed.  Proud  and  overbearing  as  he  was, 
and  brtHl  from  \\w  bo>-hood  in  an  itniospherc  of  political 
privilege,  to  him  the  English  nation  did  not  mean  merely  il»i 
close  corporation  to  which  be  belonged,  but  the 
llbarallty.  "'''*>'<^  \x>A'i  of  feeling  and  acting  men.  The  time 
was  indeed  gradually  approaching  when  this  govern- 
ing claxi  would  have  to  admit  that  its  monopoly  could  be 
maintained  no  lon^ter,  and  that  a  voice  in  their  country's 
policy  was  the  right  of  the  many  in^cad  of  the  jnivStegc  of  the 
few.  'Ilie  xuine  halfcenlury  whii  h  saw  tht;  growthi 
of  the  empiie  saw  the  slow  preparation  for  a  demo- 1 
<:ratic  government.  Tradition,  prejudice,  external  j 
circumstance  fought  stubbornly  on  the  side  of  the 
aristocracy  for  many  years  more,  and  the  actual  abdication 
of  their  despotic  power  was  delayed,  as  ive  all  know,  until: 
more  thim  a  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  li.id  gone  by. 
But,  even  in  the  midst  of  a  great  deal  of  stirring  incident,  the 
formation  of  the  conditions  which  made  that  abdication  neces- 
sary is  a  main  thread  of  our  history  from  the  lime  of  the  elder 
Piit  to  the  time  when  with  the  Reform  Bill  of  1831  modem 
England  may  be  said  to  appear. 

Some  faint  signs  of  coming  cliange  are  even  to  be  traced 
as  far  back  as  the  close  of  Walpole's  adniinisitation— tliatj 
period  of  slow  and  steady  i>rugrt?Ki  which  in  the  atnence 
wars  and  othc-r  exciting  events  remains  such  a  blank  to  1 
minds  of  most  of  va.    As  to  t)te  condition  of  the  humbler^ 
clouei  t>efore  thi^  more   prosperous  epoch   bcjgan,  the  few 
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P,^  in  English  society,  of  which  one  may  be  regarded 

hmoBi       principally   u   a  »ign   q{   the    gradual    approach 
>**'•■        or  democracy  and  (he  other  as  among  the  chief 

causes  of  its  ultimate   triumph.      The   middle  of 

the  eighteenth  century  witnessed  the  first  direct  appeal  to  the 

I  power  of  religious  emotion   in   England  since  (he  days  of 

[  the  New  Model  Army,  and  this  time  the  apjieal  wai  answered 

primarily  by  the  men  of  the  labouring  cla».     About  the  year 

17.10  Ihr  firtt  preachers  of  the  Methodist   revival 

appeared  at  Oxford,  and  during  the  next  fifty  yean 

the  extraordinarily  rapid  growth  of  the  sect  testified 
to  the  permanence  of  thoK  elements  in  human  nature  upon 
which  its  power  was  based.    Methodism  called  upon  Christians 

to  rouse  them.tebes  Imth  to  the  awful  dangers  which 
tpsMl.       eni;om|>as»cd  their  souls  and  to  the  glories  which 

aw^iiled  their  escape  ;  it  appealed  10  their  dread  of 
the  unknown,  to  their  spiritual  self-importance,  to  that  passion 
for  a%ceticism  which  lies  dormant  in  alniost  e«:ry  .Anglo- Sax  on 
__,   ,  ,,  nature.     Whiicficid,  the  inspired  preacher  of  the 

movement,  was  master  of  an  oratory  wtiich  could 
touch  eieii  the  carefully  concealed  emotions  of  such  a  man  as 
Cheslcrlicld  \  over  the  |>oor  and  ignorant,  who  had  neither  a 
safeguard  for  their  sensibilities  nor  the  habit  of  self-control, 
his  power  was  almost  unlimited.  His  congregations  heard  him 
with  hysterical  cn'es  and  sobs,  women  and  children  were 
driven  into  convulsions  Kt\A  fits  of  madness  strong  men  verv 
haunted  through  life  by  the  echoes  of  bis  speech.  .Meanirhile 
the  semi-philosophic  bishops,  the  genial  clergy,  and  the  tran- 
quilly loyal  laity  of  the  E.ttublixhmcnt  looked  on  wiihdi.sguslcd 
honor  at  this  sudden  emergence  of  everything  most  repugnant 
to  their  taste  and  their  beliefs.  It  was  appart^ntty  lo  little 
purpose  that  for  nearly  a  century  they  had  crushed  dangerous 
zeal,  discountenanced  enthusiasm,  and  frowned  upon  every 
pernicious  excess  of  feeling,  for  here  were  thousands  of  the 
flock  revelling  in  a  self'abandonment  of  which  they  had  never 
seen  the  like.  The  (Church  of  Eitgland  was  in  fact  paying 
the  neccasaty  penally  of  her  dignity  and  her  security  :  but 
from  being  a  mere  emotional  reaaion  against  the  opijireraion 
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of  her  inactivity  and  perhaps  dying  aiiray  as  rapidly  u 
grown,  NffrlhodisiD  was  MVod  by  ihc  fitateRmanlikc  umiui 
ils  ureal  kader,  John  \\'»lcy.      By  an  irony  of  rr 
cumslaiKC  ^Vcslty  iwwr  openly  admitted  hinwif  lu 
liavc  leocded  from  ilie  IltuMished  Church.     In  his  early  dm 
ii>decd,  he  clung  so  fmaVf  to  her  rule  ax  to  T«fuK«  the  bun^ 
Bcrvirc  to  l>issentcTt  and  to  warmly  disappro\'c  Whilcficld't 
introduction  of  field  preaching,  while  to  the  citd  lie  couU 
never  accept  the  Calnnistic  doctrines  of  his  fiery  colk^ue. 
Bb  powar  ^'<^t  Wesley  was  the  founder  of  the    orgaiusatiaa 
a(«a^iil-  which    so    immensely  widened   the   inftuencv  an) 
MttoB.        aln>o<tl  created  the  political  im[>r>rtatice  of  Meilwd 
ism  in  the  rightecnih  century,  enabling  it   inorcoxtT   to  li 
and  prosper  to  the  present  day.    Kreat  numbers  of  the  mi 
as  well  as  of  the  lower  class  were  t>oun<l  firmly  t()gctber 
Wesley's  succestJul  application  of  a  principle  whirh  in  anodxt 
religious  body  of  our  own  time,  the  Salvation  Army,  we  can 
tee  carried  to  still  greater  extreme*.     That   principle   was, 
briefly,  a  strong  insistence  on  the  value  at  once  of  indtridia] 
retifcious  experience  and   of  the  corporate  Itc.      By  its  use 
\Vcslcy  created  one  among  the  many  powerful  dissenting  sects 
which  in  time  were  to  txeak  down  the  social  intotcmnceorihc 
Church  ;  but  more  than  that,  be  drew  the  members  of  the  un- 
represented classes  in  England  together  as  no  other  organi«t- 
tion  hnd  yet  made  the  smallest  endea^-our  to  do. 
Tli»indui-        '-<^^  startling   in   its  beginning  but  more 
trial  ravo-  mcndous  in  its  consC(|ucnce  was  that  traiuformatii 
IntloB.       Qf  t[jg  material  conditions  of  English  life  which 
its  completeness  is  known  ns  the  Industrial  Revolution.    Sii 
the  days  of  the  Renaissance,  with  the  opening  of  America  and 
the  invention  of  the  printing  press,  no  epoch  of  discovery  has 
been  so  momentous  for  our  country  as  the  one  which  gave  us 
in  due  course  our  modern  s}-Mcm  of  manufacture  and  m 
of  locomotion.      It   is  not   almys  eai^y  to  remcml>er   t 
England  in  the  early  days  of  George  III.,  though  by  t 
standards  of  the  time  she  was  a  great  commexcinl  power, 
like  most  other   Buropean  states,  primarily  agricultural, 
spile  of  the  increase  of  town  jwpulation  the  characieristtc 
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or  [he  nation  was  that  of  the  villages  and  the  couniTysid«  ;  its 
principal  ocetipation  text  still,  in  spite  of  the  growth  of  aipital, 
of  industry,  and  of  speculation,  ihc  cullivalion  of  the  soil.  If 
lu  tr»-  ""^  reflect  for  a  »ingle  moment  upon  the  conditions 
msQdou  of  life  in  a  society  where  this  was  the  case,  and 
tiTeoti.  where  moreover  the  only  means  of  transport  for 
goods,  for  men,  or  for  news  was  by  horse  o\-er  roads  whose 
n^pcct  wuuld  take  away  the  hreath  of  any  self-rMpecting 
nioik-rn  district  council ;  if  we  turn  from  this  society  to  the 
one  in  which  wc  now  live,  with  its  huge  cities  and  its  instant 
communication  with  all  parts  of  the  world,  it  will  not  take  U8 
lon^  to  estimate  the  importance  of  the  movement  which  began 
in  the  second  half  of  the  ei^hieciiih  centur)'.  To  watch  the 
completion  of  tJie  change  we  should  of  course  have  to  plunge 
far  into  the  debateaUe  tpiestioiu  of  Victorian  history  and 
consider  the  harassing  problems  of  |)opulatlon,  of  bbour 
disputes,  and  of  the  housing  of  the  poor.  But  machinery, 
that  inar%'cllous  agent  of  man'i  |)ur]>oses,  is  very  prompt  in 
showing  at  least  the  first  signs  of  its  power.  At  the  end  of  the 
century  we  shall  find  in  the  Na|>oleonic  wars  a  striking  proof 
how  heroic  a  |)art  a  lution  may  play  if  she  can  di^jcnd  upon 
her  imrse  as  well  as  upon  het  sword  \  and  eieii  )>(.'fure  that 
Struggle  began,  results  ^llicivnt  in  their  kinil  c.ime  frum  the 
inventions  and  discoveries  of  the  years  )>etwecii  \;ho  ;ind 
1790.  'I'he  stor)'  of  the  chief  of  thvsc  goes  side  by  side  with 
other  picturesque  details  in  creating  the  impressionisi  history 
of  childhood.  The  extent  of  the  wealth  that  lay 
hidden  in  our  coalfields  was  first  shown  by  the 
di^covxrryof  a  process  which  employed  coal  instcwl 
of  wood  in  smelting  iron  ;  the  first  canal  nas  constructed  by 
Srindlcy  in  1761,  and  after  the  gcneial  intruduction  of  water- 
caniage  it  became  possible  to  convey  ihi*  invaluable  fuel  with 
an  cast-  and  rapidity  which  made  it  tlie  pru|>cily  of 
TtAtiont.  '^*-'  *bo!e  tutintry.  The  sptnninu  iiucllines  of  Har- 
greaves  and  Arkwrighl.  the  weaver's  'mule,'  and 
the  power-tooni,  all  inventions  of  the  rtnic  peito<l.  immcnwiy 
increased  the  output  in  cotton  and  woollen  manufacture. 
Still  more  momentous  was  W'ult'x  dtscoverjr  in  1785  of  steam 
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\KfKa,  which  at  oitce  nuule  poiuibk:  the  whu1«  \tA 
system  of  laciory  labour  and  preparetl  the  way  for 
developments  in communicaiion  destined  in  ihvnexl' 
century  to  transform  the  face  of  the  world. 

^j,^^  Tin;  as-%um[)tion  by  the  working  men  ih^msdret 

ef  Ui*        of  their  inhcrilapce  of  power  was  still  a  lung  way  ia 
^^Ai\*        the  futun-.     But  one  wry  t-arly  result  of  ihe  increiM 
of  wejilth  ai)d  industry  was  a  now  growth  of  political 
enterprise  amongst  the   middle    class— (hat   body   which   in 
tlnioi  ewry   loinmunhy   is   (he    first  to  t)reak    down    the 
aristocratic  monopoly,  but  which  is  not  always  so  just  as  that 
of  modern  1-Jij;;lan<l  Anally  proved  itself  to  he  in  sharin];  its 
power   with    ihoif    unable   to  win  it    for   ihcmselwii.       The 
imdesmcn  and  «tnnllcr  nianufarturert,  who  were  now  steadily  [ 
advancing  in  prosperity,  experience,  and  as  ihey  connHvcd  in  { 
social  importance,  could  sec  no  reason  why  the  political  rehire-  '' 
scnlation  of  ihcir  iniercsts  should  he  practically  confined  to  ' 
tlic  hands  of  the  few  great  capitalists  who  could  buy  a  parlia- 
mentary Iwrough.     The  needier  members  of  the  professions 
were  doubtless  in  the  same  ease  ;    and  any   such  man    who 
looked  round  him  in  Enj^land  or  across  the  seas  at  America 
and  India  might  well  wonder  how  it  was  that  while  he  and 
his  kind  were  winning  tlie  empire  abroad  and  building  it  up 
at  home  they  had  so  verj-  little  to  say  about  Ihe  way  in  which  < 
it  was  to  he  (tovcnied.     By  changes  which  indeed  the  nilcTS 
of  l^ngland  had  done  little  to  assist,  the  foundations  had  l>een 
laid  .'ind  tlie  cutiitiuction  be^un  of  a  ri-ally  elTective   public 
opiniun.     After    fijjlitiny  for  iis  (on>liluiion  through  a  great 
many  generations  ttie  nation  had  now  to  set  to  work  and 
improve  ii.  i 

It  teas  inevitable  that  under  such  conditions  Ihe  i| 
House  of  Commons  should  present  itself  as  the 
institution  most  open  to  criticism  and  attack.  An  ■ 
aristocracy  which  simply  claims  to  rule  by  the  right  \ 
of  inherited  wisdom  and  social  supciioriiy  is  ex- 
ceedingly likely,  in  a  community  with  anything  like  the  Ei\g-  j 
lish  respect  for  tradition,  to  find  its  rights  unqucstioningly  ad-  i 
(iiitted.  Tlic  House  of  Lord*  was  the  enilHidiment  of  that  ctaii 
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iicctptecl  a»  such  l>y  men  who  from  tht'ir  cradles 

had   been   accustomed   to   vencraie    nol>l«   birth  ; 

and  it  l«i<l  not  in  those  days  exciicd  by  its  almost 
coinplute  idcnlilication  with  one  political  psriy  that  antoj^onism 
in  the  other  to  which  it  is  «>  tranc]iiitly  indiflctcnl  lo-day.    But 
D«t«cti       i'*  '^^  eighteenth  cenluiy  House  of  Conimoiis  the  J 
of  the         aristocracy  ruled  by    methods  which    were  under-  ' 
Coniinon*.   ha„d  ^nd  notoriously  corrupt.     While  nociety  was 
being  transformed  the  elective  system  had  remained  where  it 
wa*.  and  this  »o  called  representative  body  rqjreicnted,  as  w« 
have  already  seen,  very  little  except  wealthy  men  and  influen- 
tial rninilies.     Ilic  condition  of  things  on   the  eve  of   the 
Keform  Bill  has  become  famous,  hut  we  need  not  (brget  that 
it  had  then  existed  for  a  great  many  years.     Out  of  the  whole  j 
of   Knglarid  only    160,000    persons    were    eleetOf«    at    alL  \ 
Borrow       Members  wcti?  still  returned  for  ancient  towns  which 
hui*  of      no  I'mger  existed,  while  growing  commercial  centres 
"pr»-        rcmaitied  unreproented.      Purchase  of  a  seat  was 

the  recognised  method  of  obtaining  a  place  among 
the  nation's  legislators,  and  even  purchase  was  not  carried  on 

in  an  open  market  ;  the  I>uke  of  Newcastle,  prince 
ti^B  '>f  jobbers,  had  at  one  time  nearly  a  third  of  the  ■ 

boroughs  at  hix  own  disposal     And  although  some! 
sort  of  reform  had  bei.-n  pro|>osed  before  the  middle  of  the 
.  century-  and  pressed  by  I'itt,  a  parliamentary  majority 

pnjiUks.   ^^  rcpiidbted    the    idcA    with   a    horror    which 

procuised  ill  for  the  future  of  the  intelligent  middle 
class. 

This  was  the  composition  of  the   assembly  which  since 
1689  had  been  practically  supreme  in   England  ;   and  «v*-n 
more  ominous  than  its  refusal  to  entertain  any  proposal  for 
remedy  «rerc  some  of  the  characteristics  which  had  apparently 
been  developed  in  it  by  the  enjoyment  of  absolute  |)owcr.     It 
exhibited  .1  growing  arrogance  of  office,  an  indifference  to  in- 
diriduat  rightt,  a  tendency  to  subordinate  every  public  intciesL 
to  its  own  selfish  ends.     In  the  days  when  despotic  monarch]! 
was  an  ever-present  danger  the  Commons  had  very  [tropeTljr 
surrounded  themselves  with  ■afi^uards  against  its  cnaoflch- 
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and  these,  ctirectnl  now  against  the  DSlion.  fniiKd 
Frirtltt*  under  ihe  comprehensive  n»me  of  ptivilcgc  "f  P« 
of  PuU>-  lisment  an  excellent  fbtindation  for  ihc  despotcia  d 
■"*■  an  assembly.  A  typical  instance  was  the  right  «( 
secret  deliberation,  essential  to  the  freedom  of  the  tutioa  b 
the  earlier  period,  abnolutely  opposed  to  it  in  the  bier,  hrr- 
^^^  liatncnt  refused  to  recognise  ihc  claim  of  its  CBO- 
MiiiKnix  or  anybody  eUe  to  know  what  pattnl 
within  the  sacred  prixincts  at  Westminster,  and  the  publio 
tion  of  debalcx  wa«  (Wntxhed  M.  irregutar  inttrrvals  as  a  bnadk 
of  privilege.  The  educated  public  on  the  other  hand  sbowtd 
ils  growing  sc-nsc  of  the  ncird  for  nr«'  conditions  by  the  oigff- 
new  with  whidi  it  reiidsuch  re|>orts  as  weic  procurable,  by  the 
support  it  gave  to  publishers  incurring  the  dis|)teasure  of  the 
House,  and  by  i$otal»l  ut(CTOi>iK  to  fettt^r  the  members  before 
hand  with  inMructiuns  and  pledges.  This  particular  matter 
culminated  in  1771  in  the  affair  of  the  printers  Thompson 
and  ^Vheblc,  whuni  a  parliamentary  majority  was  determined 
to  punish  and  the  I^ndon  magistrates  were  determined  to 
intttea.  1'he  Lord  Mayor  indeed  spent  some  of  hiK  digniltml 
leisure  in  the  Tower  as  a  rculi  of  hi»  warm  defence  oj'  popubr 
rights  ;  an  J  though  a  formjil  decision  of  thi-  matter  wa.N  evaded 
by  a  prorogation,  the  feeling  of  the  public  and  of  an  en- 
lightened minority  in  the  Commons  had  been  m  clearly  ex 
jXTiTMed  that  the  publication  of  debates  «*&«  henceforward 
'carried  on  with  impunity.  Clo»ely  akin  to  this  ituiitcr,  how- 
_.  ..  e\er,  was  the  still  more  thorny  question  of  the  libel 
.^y,  Ian*.     Even  in  our  own  day,  to  procure  a  definition 

I  of  a  seditious  libel  and  to  decide  how  best  to  deal 

«Hth  It  when  difmcd  arc  not  among  the  easiest  Usks  of  an  tin- 
jiopular  go\*ornmcnl :  and  tn  the  cighieeiith  century,  when 
Mltesmcn  were  filled  with  a  i^-wx  of  their  own  importance 
pnd  h:i'l  iitii  known  the  discipline  of  the  comic  papcis,  nothing 
•cemcd  to  ihrealcit  individual  lilx.-ny  vo  constantly  as  dtd  the 
prevailing  interpretations  in  this  department  of  law.  It  was 
fatalh  easy  for  a  giowert'ul  minisir)-  to  confound  opposittoh 
>tth  sedition,  fair  antument  wiili  treasonable  aiUelc,  and 
'such  a  ministry  would  have  at  its  back  a  House  of  Commons 
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which  eSeciively  anertvcl  its  claim  to  be  the  sole  judge  in  cawa 
71,  of  privilege.     In  the  case  of  tht  Letters  of  Junius, 

Ldien  which  were  published  in  1 769  and  contained  a  most, 
of  Jimiu.  scathing  indictment  of  a  government  policy  then 
peculiarly  open  to  criticism,  only  the  careful  concealment  of 
the  author's  identity  saved  him  from  a  rigorous  persecution. 
And  ai  the  trial  of  his  printers  a  very  kxA  doctrine  wasde- 
claa-d,  which  showed  how  firm  a  hold  the  principle  of  pri%i- 
Icge  threatened  to  scquiri;  upon  English  law.  This  doctrine 
wax  that  in  a  libel  case  even  the  question  of  bet  mutt  be 
answered  by  the  judge  instead  of  the  jury ;  and  it  might  have 
bud  disastrous  ie»ults  indeed  upon  individual  rights  if  public 
opinion  had  not  found  champions  in  the  bwycr  Crskinc  and 
the  younger  Fox,  whon;  Libel  Bill  of  1791  re- 
asserted thi]  older  and  jusier  principle. 

These    particular   abuses   had    thus  continued 
almost  throughout  the  ceiituty,  and  it  lias  to  be  re- 
mcmlwred   that   they  were  accompanied  b)'  other 
claims  almost  equally  dangerous  )  such  as  the  right  of  absolute 
decision  upon  all  election  petitions  and  the  right  to  commit 
any  subject  in  Kn^iland  lupriionfor  ihedurationof  thcsession... 
The  famous  case  of  John  Wilkes  may  almost  teem  ' 
or  W^Um   "*  ^^^'^  \'^<M  providentially  provided  to  make  pbin 
to  cwrybody  how  serious  were  the  issues  at  stake 
between  the  Pariiament  and  the  nation.    This  clever  agitator 
firM  bccninc  prominent  in  1763  by  publishinij  fierce  accusa- 
lioos  againii  the  government  in  the  journal  called  the  '  Korth 
Uriton.'    The  minislr]'  of  the  day   was  headed   by  i^eorge 
Grcnville,  who  may  claim  to  have  made  as  many 
mistakes  as  any  statesman  in   F.nglixli  htKlory  ;  and 
althoU([h  lh«  House  of  Commons  was  within  its  legal  rights  in  ■ 
expelling  Wilkes  for  what  wa»  delined  as  u  lilict,  and  poHsihly 
also  in  ordering  his  arrest,  it  ■:learly  exceeded  them  and  drew 
attention  to  the  tyrannous  violence  of  its  action  when  it  de-  1 
privcd  him  of  his  liberty  on  a  warrant  which  did  not  specify  ' 
bin   uireiice.       I'ublie    sympathy    was   thus  alti'^dy    enlisted 
upon  Wilkes's  Hide,  and  waft,  strengthened  h)-  the  minor  |>erse- 
culion  which  he  continued  to  sufTer.    And  when  hx*i  years 
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later  a  iwrfwily  justiriable  ctiiiciiiii  upcm  n  ^ccrdary  of  State 
was  tenn«l  libell<«i%  4nd  caused  hini  to  be  again  deprived  of 
FopvUr  '^'^  ^'^'  ^  Stepped  at  onoe  into  the  position  of  a 
fTRipathr  jKiptilikr  liero.  It  mattered  nothing  ilui  the  man  was 
Willi  clcatly  a  ichomer  and  «i>enly  a  profligate.      He  was 

identified  once  for  all  with  the  cause  o(  the  people 
■gain-tt  the  Parliament ;  and  the  county  of  Middlesex,  whose 
representative  he  had  been,  sent  hiro  bsck  again  to  his  scat 
wiili  such  enthusiasm  as  no  jwrliaraentary  election  for  genera- 
OMpoUc  tions  had  excited.  The  House  of  Coinnwns,  .ill  its 
Mtlon  pride  »r  pi^wer  urou.scd,  replied  b)-  a  declaration  of 
irf  tli«  Wilkes's  incapacity  to  sit,  and,  after  the  fourth  clcc- 
'"""""'  tion,  by  the  announcement  that  his  unpopular 
opponent  was  duly  tettimed  as  inL'inl)t;r  Utt  Middlesex. 

'l~hc  echoes  of  this  battle  rang  through  l^ondon  •  nd  VVest- 
minMer  for  yt■a^^ after  Wilkes  had  been  at  last  allowed,  in  i  774, 
to  take  his  seal  in  the  Commons;  and  although  all  entries 
relating  10  the  matier  were  expunged  from  the  paHiamentary 
records  in  178J,  wc  can  scarcely  suppose  that  the  memory  of  it 
was  ai  easily  wiped  out  from  the  public  mind.  Itterc  was 
indeed  one  aspect  of  the  Wilkes  case  in  which,  \t 
the  whole  English  oligarchy  had  been  as  ckar- 
»ighteJ  as  were  individuals  in  its  ranks,  it  tnight  hit\-c 
discovered  some  considerable  justilication  for  the 
Rcfoim  IJill  of  the  future.  The  despotic  action  of  the 
Conimons  had  1>ecn  approved  and  even  partially  inspired  by 
the  Crown  ;  it  was  siisiK-cltd  that  the  earlier  pro- 
ceedings of  1763  had  their  origin  ai  Court,  while 
iIh-  second  ait.ick  was  ccrininly  undertaken  at  the 
direct  instigation  of  the  king.  Hi.*  Majerty  King 
Ccorge  HI.,  although  lie  would  undoulnedly  have 
found  the  supremacy  of  public  opinion  even  more 
distasteful  than  ilv-  ^up^emacy  of  an  unrc)>reKentalive  I'arlia- 
ment,  may  indeed  be  said  to  have  done  a  very  great  deal  to 
xl  in  the  final  substitution  of  ihe  one  for  the  other.  With 
help  of  a  few  subservient  ministers  he  reared  up  that  great 
structure  of  toyal  influence  which  'ovenUadowed  llie  politics 
of  (he  later  eighteenth  century ;  he  clearly  showed  that  an 
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an'slocracy  vrhich  would  passionaidy  resent  the  cipen  despotism 
of  a  monarch  is  not  always  able  to  wiihsUitd  his  ]>crsonal  pcr- 
suasionK  aixl  social  pressure ;  and  so  he  gave  another  conclusive 
proof  that  a  nation  which  means  to  be  free  niusi  .scl  a  term  to 
the  ]xilitical  monopoly  of  her  nobility  and  gcniTy. 
If  the  goveminf!  class  had  resisted  (fcorgc  lU.'s 
encroschincnis  as  lirmly  as  it  had  resisted  tho»c 
of  James  II.,  if  ii  had  refused  to  be  pushed  into 
glaring  mistakes  and  withheld  from  necessary  reforms,  it  would 
have  incalcrulably  Mrenftthcned  in«taid  of  weakening  il^  own 
|X)sition.  But  such  firmness  as  this  is  exactly  what  ('•corge'a 
ministrif*  and  Parliaments  conspiruously  faileil  to  show.  For 
two  Hanoveri.in  reigns  ihi:  ('rowrt  had  been  a  political  figure- 
head ;  in  the  third  it  bctanH:  the  .si-at  of  an  eitcnsive  and 
dangerous  authority.  The  systetn  of  the  Cabinet  and  the 
Premier  hud  scarcely  been  ijerfected  l>efore  its  workiiig  vras 
again  disturbed  by  the  partially  successful  insistence  of  the 
king  upon  his  right  to  rhouse  his  own  ministers. 

George  HI.  could  not  have  been  described  by 
nwthodi  *  '"*  wannest  admirers  as  a  man  of  commanding  in- 
telleci,  but  he  inuHl  certainly  have  the  credit  of 
recognising  at  once  the  only  method  by  which  an  eightcenOi 
century  King  of  England  could  (xissibly  assert  himselT.  FroorJ 
the  very  first  he  mude  up  his  mind  to  acquire  power  through 
Parliament  instead  of  in  opposition  to  it,  to  use  Hattcry,  briber}', 
and  the  strength  of  English  loyally  In  the  creation  of  a  p^ny 
which  should  be  prepared  always  to  apply  Itself  to  the  (ulfil- 
iDcnt  of  (he  ro)r<)l  wishes.  The  men  to  compose  such  a  party 
were  doubttens  to  be  found  chiefly  among  the  Tories,  owing  to 

their  traditional  attitude  of  mind  towards  the  sove- 
HI*  pwtT.  ...  ^   .  1 

rcjgn  ;  while  many  of  those  whose  opmioTi*  were  in 

a  fluid  slate  t>egan  to  call  themselves  Tories  when  they  became 

'  the  king's  friends.'     l-'rom  the  opening  )-ears  of  (ieorge's  reign 

when  the  U'liigs  were  still  nearly  all-jmwerful  to  the  later  daysj 

in  which  Riinisirit-s  were  full  of  men  after  his  own  heart,  the 

king  was  ri-ady  to  sei/c  every  op|>ununily  of  taking  authority 

from  those  nho  would  lesist  him  and  giving  it  to  ilwisc  who 

would  yii-ld  to  him.     In  1760,  the  year  of  his  accession,  ift 
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uMliiion  miimtr)-  of  Titt  and  Newcastle  seemed  lo 
)k  built   upon  a  rock,  vhowing  no   weak  spot  ai 
which  the  sovereign  mij^l  attack  it.     Vet  vriihin  a 
couple  of  )-can  it  was  shaken  to  the  base   by  a 
diaoension  arising  out  of  live  woiUl-wide  contest  which  had 
been  its  Riraiesi  dctncnt  of  strength ;  and  <  George  was  de- 
lightedly watching  it  stagger  to  its  fall.     I'itt  proposed  to  fore- 
stall the  evidently  approaching  olTcnsivc  alliance  of  S|min  with 
France  by  declaring  war  ujwn  the  govcmincnt  at  Madrid ; 
Nevcudc  and  the  rest  were  reluctant,  and  their  opposition 
dro^'e  the  great  miniiiter  to  resign.     In  the  prcviout 
(ianatiira    ''^'S"  '''*  colleagues  would  protiably  have  gone  on 
undisturbed  without  him,  but  the  epoch  of  royal  in- 
fluence had  opened,  and  Newcastle  paid  the  penalty  of  reject- 
ing the  safeguard  that  lay  in  Cabinet  autonomy.     He  was 
pushed  out  ol  oRice  by  the  openly-expressed  hostility  of  the 
king,  and  the  first  place  in  th";  udminiM ration  was 

,*?*        Liken  by   1-oid   Itule,  a  Scotchman  of  mediocre 
nuniitt^.      ...  I.J.'  ■ 

abilities,  whose  cnict  anxiety  was  to  put  an  end  to  the 

war  which  he  fell  himself  incompcieni  to  carry  on.    'ITic  Peace 

of  I'.iiis  was  puxhcd  through  bj-  (.ieorge  ami  his  new  adviser 

jgaiiMt   the  opposition  of  ihi.-  honest  pari iameii tar}*  minority 

which  considered  its  terms  inadequate  and  tbedeMrtion  of 

I'rusiia  a  diKgrace.     Kvi^n  when  Bute  had  been  driven  to  give 

in  his  formii]  rcsign.ition.  alarmed  b)-  the  violent  outcr>'  of  the 

public  which  (-oiild  not  so  ^oon  forget  the  <>rcat  Con)nior>cr 

and  regarded  this  first  ro)al  favourite  of  the   Hanoverian  lin<; 

as  a  foreign  interloper,  he  retained  his  acccs.-*  lo  the 
Hi*  tub-  jjjyg]  p^f  ^jjd  for  a  considerable  tinn-  his  influence 
i&2a«iiM.    °*'^  ****  admint!« ration  of  the  *e.ilt  and disorgani*cd 

ministries  which  followed.  Clcorgc  Grenville  was 
certainty  no  sycophant,  but  his  obstinacy  did  not  prove  to  b« 
the  same  thing  a^  strength.  Pill  declined  office  when  the  king's 
overtures  were  aimed  at  excluding  all  his  former  colleague^  and 
when  lie  did  accept  ii,  with  the  title  of  Karl  of  Chatham,  in  the 
administration  of  (Irafion,  he  was  soon  overtaken  by  a  ruinous 
breakdown  in  health  which  incapacitated  him  for  leadership^ 
iiclplcss  Prime  Ministers  weie  excellent  for  the  king's  pur- 
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pose  so  hx  u  they  wrnt,  but  he  had  >'ct  to  find  the  man  who 
Ehouid  be  a  fairljr  comjivient  adminiMmior  and  ready  neverthe- 
less to  devote  himself  he4Tl  and  soul  to  the  furtherance  of  t1 
rD)'al  interests.  In  Lord  North,  who  became  head 
the  miniMry  in  );7o,  it  appearctl  that  such  aoncwasj 
found.  We  need  not  douhi,  if  wc  arc  inclined  lo  ! 
chariLiblv,  that  this  nobleman  honestly  Iwlieved  it  to  be  th 
business  of  the  Crown  to  govern,  of  the  ministers 
to  serve ;  and  his  correspondence'  with  Ocorgc  III. 
makes  startling  revelations  of  the  slate  of  things 
wlii'-U  was  still  ))0ssit>lr  midway  between  the  Bill  of  Ki);hts  and 
,  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria.  We  find  the  kinu 
role  af  personally  appomiuig  luw  oHicrrs  and  bishops,  fUling 
OMTt«  up  the  minor  posts  in  tlic  ministry,  disposing  of  all 
'^  l>atrona£e,  carrying  me^uures,  where  it  wa«  necessar)', 

liy  the  help  «f  his  organised  patty  in  the  t'ominons  ;  creating, 
ill  fact,  precedcnii  of  every  kind  which  it  afterwards  required 
a  good  deal  of  force  to  break  down.  One  particular  achieve- 
ment, however,  of  these  confident  ^tate&men  wax  so  mo- 
mentous as  rightly  to  h**e  dwarfed  all  others  in  the  popular 
remembrance.  They  led  the  English  oli^rchy  into 
the  gravest  blunder  of  its  whole  period  of  power ; 
they  demonstrated  a*  clearly  as  need  be  that  if  the 
nation  was  to  nik  an  empire  it  must  lirsi  set  its  own 
houM:  in  order.  Theoutcome  of  this  period  of  King 
(George's  influence  and  Ixird  North's  administration 
wan  the  loss  of  our  American  colonies  and  tliv 
fuundation  of  the  United  States. 

It  has  of  course  been  very  often  and  vct>-  truly 
remarked  (hat  this  famous  disaster  was  toon  proved 
not  lo  be,  in  the  sense  tJial  was  expected,  any 
diusler  at  all )  that  none  of  tlie  dismal  contemporarj'  prophecies 
aa  to  England's  future  were  fulfilled  ;  and  that  our  commerce 
—  ».-..  e^rm  after  this  loss  of  territory  toon  became  much 
tor  b»d  greater  than  it  had  ever  been  before.  All  (h»  can 
■utM-  however  be  no  more  regarded  as  constituting  a  de- 
'"•*''"''  fence  of  the  statesmanship  of  the  time  than  can  the 
other  startling  f»ii  that  Iwlf  a  century  later  the  most  prominent 
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English  potiliciarM  were  a(»|MrcmIy  quite  nraJy  \o  i«t' 
(oUow  if  she  chote  in  ihv  |uth  of  the  Unidrd  Statu. 
our  conntfy'i  subwijucm  prosperity  and  triumph,  ibey  m? 
be  cited  as  a  pioiif  tltat  the  looiS  was  nut  due,  as  £ibo(< 
uipposMl,  to  the  exhaustion  oT  the  nation,  Inii  to  the  blundm 
of  the  ([overnment ;  moreowr,  tlw  lavs  of  jKjJiiicjJ  rtonnnri 
arc  valid  even  before  they  arc  tindersiood.  vVntl  although,  w 
the  second  place,  the  imperialistic  Idea  had  certainly  m 
arisen  in  1776,  nor  even  in  1857,  the  sialesmcn  of  the  carte 
epoch  arv  not  on  that  account  to  be  c\cu5ed  when  they  (nflrf 
in  their  task  of  prc|>aring  iIk-  (.-onditions  fi)r  its  {{rowtlt 
other  conlcnlton,  pm  fotitard  by  those  who  til 
eliminate  tlie  pergonal  element  from  histotT,  ^ 
the  independence  of  the  Anicrican  colonies 
inevitable  from  the  day  when  the  Peace  of  Vxm 
fiiully  confirmed  our  ^in  and  the  French  loss  of 
Canada  and  her  dependencies.  The  dread  of  Trenrh  in- 
vasion onoe  rtmored,  these  New  World  communities  were 
as  certain  to  declare  their  H^l  to  be  a  nation  as  m'.-.«  rix- 
teenlh-cmlury  Ivngland  to  resent  the  ihreatencd  dimiiitation 
of  Spaitt.  Tliis  theory  it  b  obviously  iinitossibh:  to  dts- 
prow  :  and  although  the  ciKumsbinces  of  a  modern  British 
self-governing  colony  clearly  combine  the  maximum  of  ad- 
vantage with  the  minimum  of  obligaition,  it  is  true-  that  thi; 
was  not  quite  the  silu;ilion  of  America  in  the  cightt-vnth 
century.  Tlic  t>riefesi  glance  at  the  previous  history  oi  the 
Knglish  settlements  will  iherefwe  discover  a  good 
deal  lu  support  the  contention  that  ihcy  couhl  not 
have  endured  to  the  end  of  the  Gnt  period  in  order 
lu  enjoy  the  privilet^es  of  the  second  ;  l>ut  a  good 
deal  also  to  show  howiinfortunaiv  it  nss  that  they  should 
have  \vxn  brought  into  contact  with  the  statesmanship  of 
George  III.  and  I-ord  North.  The  original  papulation  of  the 
colonies  had  been  mainly  composed,  at  least  in 
Oftttdltlon  (hose  New  England  si-iics  which  were  ihc  promoters 
'colMiiM-  ^^  ^'"*  »"utSB'e.  ^^  relitjious  refugees  of  the  I'uritan 
tjpe,  from  the  Crcshyterians  and  Indcpcndcntit  in 
the  days  of  (,'harlei  T.  and  I^ud  to  the  Quakers  who  had 
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rounded  I'ennsylvonu  a  few  yea.n  before  the  accession  of, 
James  II.  From  these  early  sctttcrs  there  had  sprung  a  ; 
which  mil)  be  fairly  described  as  one  of  hard-ht-ndcd  idealists  p 
lij-  no  means  m-gleciful  of  materia!  advantage  or  incompetent 
to  secure  it,  and  yet  peculiarly  likely  tu  eome,  througfa 
their  leading  minds,  under  rhe  sway  of  any  com. 
mftnding  idea  m  religion  or  politics.  The  number  of  the 
colonists  amounted  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  to 
considerably  over  a  million,  l>esidcs  the  negroes  who 
had  been  jiourcd  in  from  Afuca  ;  their  trade,  iliiefly 
in  raw  produce,  had  steadily  increased  in  spite  of  its  restric- 
liunit.  Village  schools  and  grammar  schools  had  existed  in 
.America  from  iis  earlie*t  da>'»,  while  the  two  great  colleger  of 
Harvard  and  Vale  had  been  founded  in  1638  and  1701.  The 
Rrst  n<:wspaper  had  appeared  in  ItoKton  in  1704,  and  the 
interest  excited  by  the  ecicniific  discoveries  or  Renjamir 
Franklin  liboweil  that  the  public  mind  was  neither  ignorant 
nur  inactive.  Although  (Ircat  Itritain  claimed  the  right  to 
levy  export  duties  and  to  limit  .'Vmerican  trade  and  industry 

where  they  would  com|)etc  with  her  own,  yet  fr 
n^Uial  POl'i'ca'  iiisiiiuiions  within  each  colony  had  alwaj 
been  regarded  by  its  sons  as  their  birthright,  and 
the  elected  a-sseinbly  of  the  state  had  a  great  deal  more  actual 
authority  than  the  Govx-mor  nominated  at  home.  It  vrould  be 
absurd  to  minimise  the  effect  upon  such  a  society  as  this 
of  the  menial  changes  as  well  as  the  critical  events 
of  the  cigliteenth  century.  There  was  this  relcaic, 
IS  we  know,  from  the  threat  of  the  Frcncli  power  en- 
cjroiied  upon  their  borders,  a  cliange  which  allowed 
America  to  pciceiw  the  possibility  at  least  of  a  break 
with  the  tuotlier  country.  Bui  there  was  also  the  gradual 
diffusion  through  the  civilised  world  of  the  theories  put  forward 
in  France  by  \'oltaire  and  by  Rousseau  ;  ihe  dcslructive 
criticisms  of  the  one  U|KPn  worn-out  conventions,  and  still 
mora  the  plausible  conceptions  of  natural  tight  and  universal 
equality  atuibutcd  to  the  other  must  ineviubly  have  bad  their 
influence  u[iuti  thoughtful  men  amongst  the  ne«-  community. 
And  rinally  there  came  as  a  very  uiflicicnt  immediate  cause 
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for  rcvolulioti  that  new  Briii.<h  f)olicy  in  colomal 
which  was  inauguatod  by  Ccorgc  (Ircnrille  in  1765  and 
triunipluittly  perfected  by  King  George  ami  his  favouricc 
milliliter. 

The  principle  upon  which  that  policy  was  fbiinded 
oiiinot  iiKleed  t)e  ddltKl  unjust,  being  sinijily  tlut 
Ihc  colot)i«ts  ought  to  share  thi-  cost  oC  the  m  v,  fxtx 
ended,  which  had  be«ti  incurred  v-cry  largely  on  tbcii 
behalf.  Ii  was  in  ihc  application  that  Crenvillc 
blundered,  for  he  deiennined  not  only  to  put  down 
the  whole  American  stRugglinv  trade  with  the  Krendi 
and  Spanish  colonies  but  to  imJ>o^^-  an  intcnvil  duty 
u|)on  stamps.  It  was  this  exaction  which  6m  called 
forth  the  licry  den  uncial  ion-'«  of  fitt,  and  hi>  in- 
fluence even  more  than  the  unanimous  protest  of  the  colonics 
against  taxation  without  rL-prvwntalion  indtKed  the  Kodiing- 
hom  ininitlry  to  re[x-^  Crenville's  Act.  But  pride  and  ill- 
temper  led  the  niini*tcr»  lo  accompany  the  reiteal  with  a 
declaration  of  their  theoretic  tight  to  impose  any  cxilonial 
taxes  Ihcy  pleased :  and  under  the  (Grafton  administration, 
w1k-ti  I'itt  was  helpless  in  a  sick  room,  the  step  towatxls  recon- 
ciliation was  retraced  by  an  or<ier  for  the  levying  of  various 
import  duties  at  the  American  harbours.  Owing  (othe  violent 
discontent  excited  in  .-Xmcrica,  some  of  these  were  soon  with- 
drawn, hut  in  the  existing  state  of  feeling  one  such  imposition 
was  as  bad  as  :i  hundred.  The  retention  of  the  tea 
iluty  briiught  about  the  famous  scene  at  Boston 
Harbour  in  1773;  this  in  its  turn  led  the  English 
government  into  the  repressive  measures,  such  as 
the  annulling  of  the  Chatter  of  Massachusetts,  which 
made  reconciliation  impos'.ihle  ;  and  within  two  yean  more  the 
American  Congress  had  been  formed  and  hoslilittes 
had  begun.  Theoldaristoctaticignoranceofcolonial 
affairs,  so  e.vecllcnt  a  basis  for  relations  which  were 
almost  entirely  negative,  had  proved  fatal  now  that  indi\-iduaU 
had  hit  upon  the  unhappy  idea  of  iiosilivc  interference.  The 
majority  of  the  English  I'arliamenl  ^.upposed  that  a  growing 
nation  thousands  of  miles  awav  could  be  coerced  with  little 
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more  ditfioilty  than  b  handful  of  nmlcontcnts  ai  home ;  it 
listened  with  atua^ment  to  proposals  for  pcact;  and  to 
Chatham's  earnest  warnings  that  Amcrio)  couid  never  l>e 
conqucTL-(I.  Ami  ilie  jwltcy  of  its  executive  was  summed  up 
in  lii:i  majesty's  fituous  lamentation  over  the  repeal  of  the 
onginal  Stiunp  Act. 

p^od  As  to  the  period  of  actual  hostilities  perhaps  the 

of  b«*-        main  poinu  of  interest  arc  thut  after  the  i\nx  few 

tlUil**.       y^a,g  England  «as  at  war  with  lialf  Europe  as  well 

as  the  American  colonies,  and  that  an  able  minority  of  her 

politicians  grew  morv  and  more  opposed  to  the  polic>-  ofcon- 

tinuing  the  war  at  all.     The  colonists  fought  stubboinly, 

Ihough  perhaps  without  conspicuous  I)ri11ian<-)',  and  amidst 

ini>umcrable  difficulties  <>corgc  ^Vasbin^to^  played 

ihu  part  of  a  statesman  and  a  hero.     But  they  were 

too    poor   and   too    much   weal:cned    by  divided 

counsels    to   carry  on    an    oiganisnl   struggle  alone ;    they 

depended  upon  that  forei);n  intervention  whit'li  must  always 

be  ilie  hope  of  liniall  nationalities  at  war,  but  wliich,  happily, 

soetns  only  to  come  to  the  help  of  thu%e  whose  cause  is  the 

cause  of  progress.     The   early  successes  of  the  Americans 

about  Boston  and  at  Sacutoga  were  balanced  by  defeats ;  audi 

even  when  m  i;8o  and  17S1  France,  Spain,  Russia, 

and  Holland  were  nil  leagued  against  England,  it 

seeined  doubiful  whetlicr  she  would  not  still  be  able 

to  hold  her  own.     Her  fleets  triumphed   at  sea, 

(iibraltar  stood  a  i>ruiracted  siege,  new  elforls  weiu 

being  made  in  America.    Uut  the  patty  was  growing 

which  saw  how  barren  the  greatest  military  success 

must  necessarily  remain  ;  and  even  of  this  the  pro- 

sfiect  was  soon  endangered  once  more   through  the  loss  of 

MilUHCa  to  Spain,  the  rise  of  active  di>af(ccliun  in  IreUrtd, 

and  tile  great  victory  won  at  Yorktown  by  the  Anieriouis, 

iKwIy  organised  and  greatly  encouraged   b>-  the  agents  of 

European  iMiwcni.     In  1783   Ixird  Nurtit,  clingingj 

desperately  10  office,  was  Ihrusi  uut  by  a  vote  of  no] 

.      confidence,  and  lite  following  year  saw  American^ 

I      ir«u.        riide|)endence  acknowledged  and  |>eace  made  wiib- 
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Dut  serious  loo,  otoept  thai  of  Minorca,  tictwccn  Fjigbndiai 
all  her  foes. 

ir,  indeed,  ihe  opening  of  thb  conten  bd 
revealed  the  &al  weakness  of  the  oltgacvlual 
govvninieni  as  a  whole,  the  peace  agitation  mocJ 
to  bring  forward  all  the  remarkable  clemeiiB  d 
jirength  whidi  it  Mill  contained.  The  men  "h: 
had  combined  to  get  rid  of  I-ord  North  might  h»w 
n<-coniplishcd  much  more  had  ihcy  been  able  to  find  yme 
pcrmaneiil  (>riiicip]e  of  union.  Already  from  widely  dtflere^ 
points  of  view  they  were  ahic  to  sec  wh,il  grave  injurj-  h»ii 
been  inflicted  on  F.n^tish  iiolicy  by  iiaili.-imcntar)-  corTU|>iiaB 
and  by  ibe  disastrous  concessions  to  the  pretentions  of  ibe 
Crown,  In  \;',<)  we  find  Fox's  open  expression 
of  tcgict  '  that  his  majesty  is  his  own  unadrucd 
minister,"  In  1780  Hunnir^  brought  forward  ho 
bmous  motion,  'That  the  influence  of  the  Crows 
has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to  Ik  dimi- 
nished.' The  tAxne  year  saw  the  passing  of  Diirke's  admirable 
scheme  of  economic  reform,  which  disqualified  persons  hotdiiq 
government  contracts  for  a  seat  in  I^rliament.  disfranchtMd 
the  rcwnuc  officers,  limited  the  civil  list,  the  pension  list,  and 
the  K'crcl  «rvicc  fund  —change*  wliicb  ver>'  greatly  j^du 
the  comipl  influence  of  the  government.  Of  these  statt^nn< 
l-'ox  would  seem  to  have  l>ecn  inspired  amidst  numi 
blunders  and  follies  by  a  very  genuine  Liberalisni,  while 
genius  of  Hurkc  sufficed  10  invest  the  doctrines  of  anKiocratic 
rule  with  the  dignitj'of  a  great  philosophy.  But  there  was  ooe 
nun  now  becoming  {>rumineiit  in  the  House  of  Commons  who 
alK>ve  all  was  qualified  to  lend  the  governing  c1a.-u(cs  of  ling- 
land  during  this  most  critical  period  of  their  supremacy. 
^,  Chatlum  had  died  before  the  close  of  the  struggle 

yovngtr     he  so  fiercely  condemned,  but  he  had  beijueathed 
w«.  to  his  son  his  policy  of  enlightened  progress.    Could 

the  younger  I'itt  have  governed  F.nglnnd  in  security  and  peace 
for  even  the  same  numlicr  of  yean  that  he  »|>cnt 
in  Inbuiiring  to  guide  her  through  all  the  tntscriet^l 
of  war,  he  might  well    have  hcljied  the  nation   to^ 
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Boake  the  tnnsition   to  democracy  more  rapidly  and   more 
completely  and  set  it  forth  upon  \\%  new  journey  fully  uquigipL-d 
with   political    confidence    nnd    general    goodwill.      All    his 
genuinely  chnracten.itii:  work  shows  that  he  recognised  the 
supreme  importance  of  those  changes  which  so  many  of  his 
Clin  tern  iwraries  were  ready  to  ignore.    He  was  ea^r 
to  encourage  and  direct  the  industrial  progress  ;  he 
grasped  the  significance  vA  that  widening  of  public 
symiiathy  which  was  shown  in  such  movements  ns  Wilber- 
fotce's  anti -slave-trade  agitation  and    the  firii    attempts  at 
popular  education  ;    he  saw  how  momentous  was  the  rapid 
Strengthening  of   national  opinion   manifested   )>}'   the   new 
custom  of  public  meeting  and  by  the  establishment  of  many 
of  those  ncwspa]>ers  which  are  representative  of  influential 
classes  of  society  to-day.    Thus  I'itt  gave  his  most  serious ' 
xttention,  so  loiij^  ai  circumstances  allowed  it,  to  finance, 
always  a  fundamental  question  with  a  commercial  nation.     Hc: 
extended  the  area  of  indirect  taxation,  umplitied  the  process  { 
of  lev}-,  and  suppressed  much  illicit  trade ;  he  reformed  the 
corrupt  system  of  ]>iiblic  loans  :  he  entered  into  a  valuable 
commercial  treaty  with  France,  and  made  a  strenuous  though 
^-ain  attempt  liefore  the  Union  to  obtain  ei|uality(>(  advantages 
for  Irish  uade.     Again,  be  constructed,  though  he  was  never 
destined    to    pass,    a   mont   elaborate   bill  for  improving  the 
condition  of  the  poor,  aniicijuting  parish  councils  and  jioor- 
)aw  guardians,  and  {iroviding  for  a  great  many  other  things 
which  hove  never  come   into  existence.     He  was  hotly  in 
favour  of  reform,  and  brought  forward  measures  which  were  | 
but  rvirrowly  defeated  by  the  ubuiiucy  of  I'arliament.     He ' 
l>msed  the  union  of  the  Knglish  and  Irish  Parliaments  in 
i.Soo  because  he  iKlievcd  it  to  be  the  best  remedy  for  the 
difficulties  of  the  neighbouring  island,  and  resigned  when  the  < 
king  refused  to  accept  the  proviMon  foe  t)tc  jrolitical  emanci-] 
jMiiion  of  Catholics  which  was  an  essential  p.irt  of  the  scheme. 
Yet  in  his  eagerness  for  domestic  reforu)  Pitt  diil  not  shrink  : 
from  the  responsibilities  of  empire.    The  bmous  aflair  of  j 
NVarrcn  Hastings,  with  its  resultii  marks  for  us  tlie  level  of  the 
Prime  Minister's  statesmanship.     The  relations  of  this  grent 
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colonial  adminisuator  to  the  native  princes  or  India  bsd 
v^onrronied  Parliament  with  a  mmt  |)crpl«\ii^  <iue«tion — that 
'of  the  degree  of  licence  to  be  alloircd  to  Uh»c  who  direa  the 
Torcible  spread  of  ciriliution.  Burke  allocked  Hastings 
because  his  poetic  imagination  was  set  on  lire  by  talcs  of 
individunl  hardfliip ;  I'itt  »nctioncd  the  prosecution  because 
he  admitted  the  di-mocratic  [winciplu  of  closi-  match  u]ion  all 
agents  of  tto^'crnniciit.  Hasting  was  acquitted,  but  J^n 
brought  >n  the  India  Bill,  which  first  introduced  the  dtucct 
responsibility  of  the  English  (rrown  for  the  administration 
of  India. 

Hit'*  '^  "^^  '"y  ^"  '"'^  "^'^  ^^  fortune  that  such  a 

ftnt  rua  minister  as  this  ums  first  placed  in  authority  by  tui 
to  power,  unconstitutional  exercise  of  the  royal  power.  But 
indeed  to  the  (.iid  of  his  life  Pitt  found  neither  nieaiis  nor 
oppoitunity  for  any  direct  attack  on  the  system  which  the 
king  had  taken  twenty  years  to  perfect ;  and  the  strong 
approval  of  the  public  may  be  held  to  have  justified  the 
young  minister's  action  when  in  1783  tie  accepted  office  at 
Oeorgc   lll.'s  request   and  held   it  in  the  face  of  repeated 

purli.inientary  defeaLs  until  a  dissolution  had  at  last 
hi*  f«t#,      P*™  him  a  majority.     But  the  true  irony  of  Pitt's 

fate  is  to  be  sought  in  more  tragic  events  than 
these.  His  financial  and  social  schemes  were  thrwt  aside 
before  he  had  purxiwJ  them  fur  ten  years  by  the  stem 
Ap««ee  demands  of  self-preservation,  and  tlie  man  who 
minuter  might  have  been  England's  greatest  peace  minister 
fotocd  was  called  upon  to  direct  the  Ion|^  and  inoa* 
into  w.r.     t^^jbk-  of  iR-r  w.tre. 

.\t  the  history  of  that  tremendous  series  of  contests  known 
as  the  war  of  the  I'rench  Kcvolution  it  is  impossible  for  tlie 
narrator  who  would  be  brief  without  utter  triviality  to  gi><e 
Mcgnl-  "^o**  •'">"  '•!<■'  "10*'  cursory  glance.  The  struggle, 
tniUortho  so  fat  as  England  wat  concerned,  extended  with 
itraggla.  jnitTvals  of  peace  over  iwcnty-llirce  years ;  and 
during  that  time  some  or  all  of  the  other  Kuropcan  powers 
were  consunOy  engaged  in  dther  combating  or  assisting  the 
strange  new  eticmy  which  had  sprung  up  amongst  them,     Vet 
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was  natural  that    England  should  at  fim  have  conc«tvcrl 
bendf  to  ocfnipjr  a  positioti  Mmewh.it  different  from  ihai  of 
Fiinjr  olhcr  country  with  regard  to  this  great  conflict  of  ideas 
[and  of  p;iMions,  a  condici  which  l)cCTme  i>lainly  incvitahle 
]firom  the  day  in  1789  when  the  Stales  (lencral  of  Frante  rncl 
ai  Versailles.     England  had  no  ^nonal  entangle- 
ment with  the  afTairs  of  l.ouis  XV'L  \  she  held  no 
brief,  as  other  nionarchicx  did,  for  a  social  i-j%[cm 
founded  on  the  denial  of  individual  libeny.     When 
she  Haw  her  neigh)>0UT  insint  upon  the  calling  to- 
^gether  of  a  rcprcscntalivc  body  and  proceed  by  its  de<;reeK  to 
the  nlKiliii<in  of  all  oppn-ssive  feudal  customs  and  privilcj^es 
■  snd  to  the  institution  of  political  reform.s,  ;i  large  majority  of 
Hthc  nation  were  only  too  eager  to  applaud  the  final  accL-ptance 
Hfn  France  of  principles  which  had  long  1>een  recognioed  upon 
^  their  own  side  of  the  Channel.    The  declaration  of  the  Frcncli 
republic  in  1791  gave  .some  of  our  countrymen  pause,  and 
upon  the  educated  public  an  impression  was  made  by  the 
Appearance  of  Ituikc't  eloquent  condemnation  of  all  rc^'olu- 
'.  tionary  reform.    But  l-'ox  and  many  with  him  niainiained 
their  enthuiiaj^m,  and  certainly  nothing  was  further  from  the 
thoughts  of  Fin  or  any  other  minister  than  to  take  part  in  the 
iiivaition  In*  which  Austria  and  I'ruioia  were  feebly  trying  to 
put  an  end  to  one  of  the   most   irresistible  movcnienti^  in 
F.uiopean  history.    Two  events,  howtvcr,  very  soon  aroused 
,  from  her  dream  of  approving  neiilraliiy,  and  made 
Jd  the  bnies  which  were  really  at  jjake  l>t.-iwcc!i  Kiance 
[and  the  rest  of   the  civi1i<«d   world.    The  fir^t  and   most 
n*  r*TO-    important  of  these  events  was  the  publicatioit  ti)- 
lailosarr    the  French  assembly  at  the  end  of  179]  of  the 
'•"••'■      remarkable   decree*  whirh   innmiscit  help  indi.«ri. 
minately  to  all  rebels,  and  proclaimed  the  wtablislinieri  of  the 
new  a-publicnn  institutions  in  tmtiy  territory  now  or  in  the 
I  future  conquered  by  France.     By  ihew  declarations  the  Frcncli 
I  nation  had  openly  and  fiercely  riinidiated  the  whole  system  of 
law  and  obligation  under  which  Europe  had  lin-d  fo*  so  many 
^centuries,  and  hod  declared  a  new  public  morality  as  ini|K»- 
dbl«  to  reeonrile  with  tite  liberties  of  Kn^and  as  with  the 
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dcs|io[i!itn  of  i'ni»i.i.     The  second  event,  providing  a  stri 
BxMatloii  cominciitary  on  the  dm,  was  the  execution  at 
ofLouU      IfCjjinning  of  1793  of  the  imhap[>y  Louis  XVL,  an 
^^^-  act  which  Kcmcd  10  usher  in  ihc  worst   horron  of 

the  Reign  of  Terror. 

However  uiiconjicnial  to  a  whole  community  the  revolu- 
tionary idea  may  be,  it  must  of  course  be  chiefly  abhorrent  to 
those  classes  which  have  most  to  lose.  The  mass  of  Rngltsli' 
men  intiinciively  shrank  from  I'ntnee  bathed  in  Itlood  uid 
calling  upon  all  stihjccts  to  ri.sc  in  arms ;  but  the  aristocrats 
jiigrwt  *'*™  necessarily  burdened  also  with  the  fejr  that  tlw 
sftlM  contaj[ion  from  thi.1  fever-xtricken  country  niighl 
destroy  their  own  peculiar  rights  as  well  as  iheii 
country's  ])eitce.  It  wax  in  this  fear  that  they 
resorted  to  those  oppressive  domestic  measures  whose  neces 
KaMiirM  *^^y  't  ■>  "°^  <*"  liitBcull  to  estimate  but  whose 
of  r«pr*»-  retrograde  tendcnc)'  it  is  impossible  not  to  de[>loirc. 
■**»■  Sincerely  or  otherwise,  the  old  agiution  for  Parlia* 

mcniarj- Reform  was  identified  with  this  new  and  destructive 
republicanism.  In  iriaU  for  treason  and  .^cdilion.  justice 
threatened  until  the  aciuittal  of  Home  Tookc  to  become  the 
tool  of  the  executive ;  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  twice 
suspended  for  terms  of  years ;  the  I'reasonable  I'racilces  Dill 
and  the  Seditious  Meetings  Rill,  both  passed  in  tbelast  yearx 
of  tlie  centur}',  put  heav)'  restrictions  on  the  right  of  public 
discussion,  and  otherwise  limited  the  liberty  of  the  subject- 
To  the  rulers  of  England,  dismayed  by  the  military  triumphs 
of  France  and  her  success  after  1795  in  finding  allies,  alarmed 
at  her  threatened  invasion  of  Ireland,  nmlhfut  at  well  as 
alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  a  few  theoietic  revolutionaries 
within  their  ovm  boundaries  and  at  the  outbreak  of  mutiny 
among  the  English  sailors,  coercion  at  home  undoubtedly 
SMtned  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  resistance  abroad  ;  and  they 
AtUtnde  Conceived  themselves  to  be  fighting  the  same  fight 
afUi*  when  the>*  sent  Jcr\'is  out  to  beat  the  French  at 
goTcn-  Cape  St.  Vinceiit  as  when  they  prevented  Bnglislt- 
°'*''^  meii  from  discussing  their  grievances  at  home.  To 
us  It  must  indeed  seem  that  the  one  set  of  actions  formed  the 
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only  possible  justiricaiion  for  the  oihcr ;  but  also  thai  for  the 
comfort  of  th«  eighteeniS. century  aristocracy  it  was  a  fortunate 
dispensation  whicli  turnc-d  the  war  against  m'oluiion  into  a 
W.1T  .igain^t    [ymnny.     If    the    revolutionary  governnient   of 
France  had  developed  into  an  ordered  Ulierly  instead  of  into 
Caisarism,  if  her  pa|iei  const itiilionK  would  hare  held  togetlier 
and  she  had  aimed  at  hcin^;  the  model  instead  of  the  arbiter  of 
F.uru[>c,  the  result  upon  l^gland  of  her  old  rival'N  renaisnanee 
might  well  have  been  something  very  different  and  very  much 
NkpoUon    niure  »Uttling.     But  Napoleon   Bonaparte  justifiedl 
Ben*-         to  English  eyes  every  measure  whidi  had  been  orl 
>"*••         could   be  taken   in   self- defence.     His    mar\-clloun 
genius  for  war,  his  conquest  of  Italy,  of  Holland,  nf  Prussia, 
Swit):eiland,  «nd  the  rest,  his  almost  insane  ambition  10  bring 
all   Europe,  with   England   lirst   and  foreniost,  and  perhaps 
India    too,   within   his  grasp— all  ibis  forced  our 
country  to  forget  everything  and  to  saerifiee  every- 
thing in  the  one  supreme   need   of  preserving    it^ 
salety  and  it*  independence.     Seventeen  j-enrs  had] 
to  pass— and  there  is  little  reason  for  surprise  than 
the  interval  wai  so  long— between  the  Ixilile  of  Waterloo  an^ 
the  first  Reform  Bill.  1 

The  ineideniK  of  thi^  contest,  with  its  great  risks 
and  its  great  triumphs,  with  the  shuddering  dread  nf 
invasion  to  inconrcivable  in  our  own  time  and  the 
rapid  European  transformaiioas  which  seem  almost 
equally  remote,  huvi;  an  abiding  fai^cinalion  for  Knglishmcn, 
and  some  of  tliem  arc  such  as  we  arc  nc»et  likely  to  forgeL.J 
ir«iMii       Of  all  our  lutitfiul  heroes  Nelson  is  perhaps  the  oneJ 
•ad  w«l-    vhose  memory  we  cherish  most,  and  on  the  field  ofl 
liBftoa.      Waterloo  Wellington  won  the  right  to  stand  alwayJ 
by  his  aide.     But  the  main  general  inteieit  of  the  vrarfaie  liesl 
of  course  in  the  fact  that  it  established  us  with  new  firmneal 
in  a  position  which  wc  continued  to  hold  up  to  the  very  eve  dA 
the  present  century— the  position  of  a  power  which  can  alTordl 
Ovunl  '*'  !>acTirice  military  strength  in  order  to  sccute  an 
■Bpr*>        unquestioned    supremacy    at   sea.      England    xcnt 
^""t-        troops  to  co-operate  in  Holland  and  elsewhere  with 
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the  oppofwntx  of  Prance,  but  it  cannot  l>e  dcttjcd   that  up  In 
ihe  days  oT  Wellington's  stubborn  fight  in  the  SpanUli  IVtiin- 
tuln  these  troopt  cut  an  exceedingly  poor  fifiurt.'.     Our  ntol 
warf.itc,  ht>wcA-cr.  wan  .1  rery  diUcrcnt  Morj'.      I'rom   ttie  vcfi 
Opening  of  the  strutycle  in  ■T95>  when  Abercromby  begauillu: 
con(|uesi  of  the  Wes^  Indies  and  cut  olT  all   Ftench  rrabcn 
that  came  in  hix  way,  tlw  English  control  o(  the  ocean  wa-t  tlie 
one   un.Hurmouniablc  dilTiciiUy  which  prei'Cnietl   the   Frcneii 
Repuhlic  and  Napoleon  llonaixinv  ffoni  realising  their  amlx- 
tions.     The  earlier  victories  of  Cape  Sl  N'inoent  and  Cainper- 
^^^^    down  in  1797  prc^-enicd  the  French  cxf>editioit  to 
■IMt         Ireland,  and  sai-cd  ihe  raw  English  soldit-rj'  from 
having  to  face  (he  fincsl  troops  in  Kiirope.     Ncbon^ 
great  triumph  st  Ihc  Nile  in  1 798  shattered  Na|>olcr>n's  schciM 
of  a  arnimcrcial  empire  in  the  ICajit,   shut  up  the 
fMnli*.       fowcf  of  thf  French  army  in  Egypt,  revived  iIk 
npjioMiion  of  Austria  and  roused  the   courage  <i 
the  Russian*  and  Turks ;  it  was  followed  by  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  all  Ihe  coalitions  against  Napoleon,  and  in  due 
courac  by  the  truce  Called  the  I'eaos;  of  Luniville.     The  banic 
of  ('opcnhagcn  in   1801   Iwolte  the  northern  alliance   which 
Honapanc  had   consinicicd   to  overawe    ut;   while    the    still 
more  famous  victory  of  Trafalgar  destroj-ed  once  for  alt  the 
possibility  of  a  French  invasion  nf  Kn^-land  and  drove  Napo- 
leon back  upon  a  form  of  hostility  which  was  to  prove  ahso- 
DHtinc     lulcly  fatal  to  his  power.     The  steady  destrwrtion  of 
tiaa  (A        the  trade  of  Fmni-e  and  that  of  her  allks  Holland 
Fmoh      j„(j  jipaiii  had  constituted  from  the  first  a  icrriblc 
danger  to  her  caune.     No  nation  can  maintain  its 
supremacy  if  commercial  ruin  is  hammering  at  its  door ;  and  ui 
the  yeais  between  171)3  and  1800  our  own  trade  had  incrcascdJ 
6j  per  cent.,  at  the  expense  almost  entirely  of  these  three  [lowcra.^ 
ICngland   had  occupied  all  their  colonies ;   she  intercepted 
their  ships  and  seized  their  goods  even  from  under  neutral 
Berliaand  "^K*-     When   Bonatiarie  in  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
HUh        decrees  of  1806  and   i8oj  attempted  to  reply      ~ 
de»T*»i.      excluding  our  goods  from  the  whole  nf  his  inime 
empire  be  only  hastened   his  own  inevitable  fall.     Englar 
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sufTcMd,  but   France-  km  nlmo.tt  iuin«(l.    And   tt  wn»   ihe 

intolerable    hardship   of   ihcsc    rcstriclionB    which 
uDDopalv.   "»i*«l   Ku.«ta    lo    throw   off   the    yoke    and   ledi 

Napoleon  into  that  expedition  whose  disastrous 
remit  <~omhined  with  the  SpaniKh  war  to  shatter  his  credit 
and  undcnninc  his  power.  Waterloo  was  indeed  but  the-  clc 
of  a  drama  whose  greatest  scenes  had  been  played  upon  the 
sea. 

of  England  had  fought  a  good  fight,  and  when  alii 

till  wu.     *^^  °^<'''  *'^^  '^i"*^  '^  count  the  cost.     At  fintt  sight 

it  seemed  that  this  was  to  be  terribly  great.    After 
ihe  conclusion  of  pen<:c  the  nvus  of  Etiglixhmen  found  them- 
selves LiidurinK  miseries  greater  than  those  of  the  war  lime— 
conqucroiK  apjMircntt)-  in   worse   case  than   the  conqucrcdt^ 
patriots   who  liad  sacririced  all   to  a  cruel   and   ungratcfut 

country.      The    industrial    classes    were   groanir 
U*traw.     under  a  reaction  from  the  artificial  stimulus  of  thel 

years  when  our  ships  alone  could  carry  goods  safely 
0%'cr  the  sea.  Labourers  in  cvx'ry  calling  sullenly  resentcdj 
the  introduction  of  madiinery  which  seemed  to  take  work  ou 
of  their  hands.  The  middle  clius  was  stniggling  under  tl: 
burdens  laid  upon  it  by  the  existing  I'oor  Ukw,  which  direcic 
relief  to  be  given  out  of  the  rates  to  the  able-bodied  poor  ii 
their  own  homes — a  syKlein  under  which  pauperism,  the  poor 
popubtion  and  the  rates  increased  together  with  almost  in- 
credible rapidity.  Al!  but  the  wealthy  were  terribly  o[>]>ri:ssed 
asconsumert  by  the  great  rise  in  prices,  as  taxjiaycrs  by  the 
abnormal  exactions  they  had  recently  had  to  face.  A  victory 
which  had  ticrn  longed  for  as  bringing  the  millennium  had 
only  brought  hardships  almost  impossible  to  endure. 
Ch«ok  to  '^"^  ^^^  "forse  than  these  individual  uifferings 

poUtiaftl  was  Ihe  check  to  national  progress  which  an  irony  of 
P^f**"-  fate  had  nude  their  inevitable  accmniianimeDt. 
Before  the  outbreak  of  the  struggle  with  Krance  it  liad  seemed 
at  least  possible  that  the  aristocrocy,  led  by  I'itt,  exhorted  by 
F'ox,  might  hare  anticipated  by  the  power  of  intelligence  tlie 
instinctive  Lil>emlism  ol  the  middle  clast— that  its  legislation 
might  liave   met  the  country's  needs  and  its  members  been 
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rettdy  frankly  to  admit  those  who  were  claiming  thrir  polit 
inheritance.  But  in  1815  I'itt  was  tl«ad,  Fox  was  dead,  and 
lOKt  of  circumsUncc  had,  as  wc  have  yfxw,  identified  in  thi- 
cycs  or  a  majoiiiy  of  tlte  nuiion's  rulc»  the  cause  of  (irogrea 
and  reform  with  thai  of  destructive  revolution.  Class  govci 
menc  seemed  indeied  to  t>c  established  more  firmly  than  e 
\\'hile  CobbLti  was  demanding  univct^l  suflrage,  Parliament 
was  suspending  the  Habeat  Corpus  Act  and  [ussing  oppren.iivc- 
l&ws  to  stifle  discuuion  or  remonstrance.  \VI)en  the  masses, 
Antago-  in  their  Riiiscry  and  d»|iair,  paued  from  a^iiation  to 
lUcm  of  riot,  the  authorities  replied  by  ordering  soldiers  to 
claiie).  charge  upon  an  unarmed  crowd.  XVhile  ilie  labour- 
ing poor  throui;houi  the  country-  were  on  the  verge  of  starva- 
tion the  landowners  conceived  and  in)m(.-diatdy  [»tscd  the 
first  Com  Law.  Thin  enactment  forbade  the  iituo- 
duclion  of  foreign  corn  until  the  price  at  home  had 
reached  Kor.  a  iiuarter,  t]iu.s  preserving  to  Mime 
extent  the  landlord's  rents,  but  csuiblishing  as  permanent  tlic 
B*p«>l  ar  leCcnt  faniine  price  of  bread.  The  ("orn  l.aw  was 
tb«  pr«  followed  by  the  repeal  of  the  property  tax  ;  and  few 
p«Ti7  tu.  int:asures  could  have  been  more  unpleasantly  tignifi 
cant  than  these  two  of  the  antagonism  of  classes  and  the  con; 
fident  egocium  of  the  ruling  body. 

When  however  the  strongest  party  in  a  nation  has  begun  to 
move,  no  wall  of  i>rcjudicc  can  \x.  stout  enough  10  keep  it 
liack  for  ever.     Opposition  10  the  excesses  of  revolutionary 
sentiment  had  delayed  the  great  changes  in  Kngli&h  socie: 
fur  thirty  years ;  but  so  false  an  inference  could  not  any  long< 
govern  the  mindsof  our  countrymen.    Before  the  finl  quarter  of 
the  neu-  century  had  paued  the  trheel  had  turned  full  circl 
and  [Kinking  men  were  able  to  Icam  other  lessons  from  1 
transformation  of  France  besides  the  dreary  lesson  of  political 
A  nev        repression.     The  ranks  of  those  who  were  maki: 
gtnotB.      their  modest  demand  in  England  had  been  recrutt< 
''"'^  from  a  new  generation — a  genemiion   which    h; 

seen  its  neighbours  boldly  claim  every  hiunan  privilege  as  th< 
own  and  even  amidst  their  terrible  shipwreck   reiam  a  gi 
deal  that  was  precious.    More  than  once  in  binory  ii  lias  \ 
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the  fstc  or  I''ranoc  10  sacnficc  henelf  in  tcnchtng  Europe  a 

inSuvno*    Ifl'ti"^'  principle;  invariably  il  has  been  the  prao 

ol  i!w        'ice  of  Englishmen  to  express  sucli  principles  when 

FTMwh       ihcy  round  them  in  the  bnguagc  of  their  own  insti- 

""  (utions.    So  in  ihcsc  years  the  French  passed  froni 

C;i:»arism  to  a  th<xtr(:lically  absolute  monarchy,  from 

absutiiit-  moii.in  h)'  to  i<onsiiiutionalism,  losing  happiness  and 

IK-ai  I'  DM  tlnit  journey  ;  while  our  nnccstors  looked  cautiously 

about  tlicni  and  liicn  opened  an  organised  agitation 

MittUon.   '"  favotu  or  the  emancipation  or  trade  and  industry, 

the  icmoval  of  rcligiuits  disabilities,  and  I'arliamen- 

lary  Reform. 

1 1  has  been  well  suggested  that  this  new  epoch  s«cms 
definitely  to  begin  when,  with  the  accession  of  George  IV.,  the 
moral  as  well  as  the  intellectual  adhesion  of  Englishmen  was 
withdrawn  fron)  th^  Crown  and  from  its  sulaervient  minixteni. 
Certainly  it  was  fining;  that  poor  George  III.  should  be 
decently  buried  before  the  old  order  chaiiged ;  and  with  hi^ 
dentil  and  that  of  Lord  Castlere.ngti,  who  was  openly  for 
repression  and  the  rule  of  the  few,  two  }(reat  uUstaclet  seemed 
to  have  lK,tn  removed  from  the  path  of  progress.  The 
ainio>phcrc  of  the  nineteenth  century  i.i  really  felt 
when  we  watch  the  rise  of  (.'anning  and  Lord  John 
Kiisscll,  l.il<cral£  rather  than  Whigs,  one  the  Mup- 
poitcr  of  freedom  and  constitutionalism  abroad,  the 
other  a  champion  of  progress  at  home.  Huikiiison,  I'mident 
(jj^„^  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  set  lo  work  in  1 813  to  reduce 
the  imiMirt  duties  on  raw  maieriab,  to  modify  the 
navigation  bws,  and  to  abolish  the  restrictions  upon 
labour  which  had  p^e^e^Ied  the  formation  of  Trade 
The  <;oin  1-aws  remained,  firmly  citablishcd  upon 
tile  prejudices  of  the  landownens  and  for  their  Tq>eal  tli« 
twtion  had  Kiill  to  wait  more  than  twenty  years.  The  Bill  for 
CukoU*  Catholic  Kmanci lotion,  whid)  with  the  repeal  of  the 
•BUMipa-  Test  and  Corporation  Acti  constituted  a  formal 
**•»■  dcclaniiion  of  new  principles,  wn*  (JasMid  upon  th« 

initiative  of  Kobert  i'ecl  in   1819.     It  (ailed  to  satisfy  those 
whtiM  clainu  it  was  brgcljr  intended  lo  meet,  for  Ireland  had 
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long  t)een  bej-ond  the  reach  of  satishction  ;  but  in  EngUMi  ii 
helped  in  opening  ihe  way  to  that  social  ttansrornuitioiD  which 
has  [cJuct-d  the  intolerance  of  tlve  E*tablished  Church  to  an 
innocuous  tninimum.  Gcofge  IV.  iud  Iwcn  privileged.  litUr 
realising  his  advantages,  to  give  the  royal  assent  to  thcM 
valuable  cnaaments ;  his  brother  William  IV.  more  readilr 
embraced  the  opportunity  of  sanrtioning.  two  year*  after  hii 
acccasion,  the  most  fruitful  measure  of  all.  The  efforts  of  ibe 
Brougbui  '■'''«™'*>  i»ckcd  by  such  an  agitation  in  the  countn 
ud  Otey.  **  o"'  generation  ha*  nwer  had  the  chante  to  ««■. 
secured  Ihe  passing  in  1S32,  under  thu  mtnisti}' d 
Grey,  Brougham  and  Kusrell,  of  the  first  Reform  Bill  TW 
The  %t  famous  statute,  dragged  forcibly  throunh  the  \\v<c»e 
fonD  Bill,  o'  L<>rd»,  abolished  or  rtductd  the  re]>resent&tic*i 
of  nearly  a  hundred  rotten  lioroughs  nave  n)<:iiihcn 
10  half  as  many  growing  towns,  almmt  doubled  the  number  of 
county  members,  and,  most  vital  of  all.  gave  the 
county  franchise  to  the  mass  of  copyholders  and 
leaseholders  and  the  borough  franchise  tu  every  lo/. 
householder.  (Cautious  and  moderate  as  its  provisions  muu 
Bccm  to  modem  e)'ci,  it  was  a  new  charter  for  the  I-;ngltsh 
nation :  and  a  true  instinct  led  those  humbler  people  whoM 
rights  had  apparently  been  ignored  to  riot  while  the  bill  was  in 
danger  and  rejoice  when  it  became  law.  The  lefoim  of  tXj; 
tu  vit4l  placed  ultimate  authority  in  the  hands  of  the  middle 
Import-  class,  but  only  to  share  with  the  still  larger  body 
*■"*•  below.  It  was  not  the  substitution  of  a  new 
oligarchy  for  the  old  one  ;  it  was  the  first  and  greatest  step  in 
the  creation  of  democratic  England. 

It  is  by  a  very  well  established  convention  thai 
^p^i,  the  great  Reform  iJill  is  marked  out  as  the  closiitg 
incident  in  any  narrative  of  1-lngltsh  history  which 
does  not  profc»  to  be  an  exhaustive  statement  of  (acts.  And 
although  the  grounds  upon  which  the  rule  has  commonly 
biLsed  are  no  longer  adequate,  ii  i^  nevertheless  one  which  few 
prudent  historian.-'  can  evt;r  have  felt  tempted  to  break  througli 
In  the  present  generation  we  may  no  longer  feel  ourselv 
unable,  as  was  formerly  the  case,  to  look  liack  with  calmii 
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and  impartialily  upon  the  e\'ents  of  Kngli.ih  hixtory  afler  1833, 
but  our  practice  of  regarding  this  period  as  clearly  separate 
from  all  that  had  gone  before  i«  enforced  by  reasons  which  are 
Bi  intelligible  and  as  potent.  There  is  in  the  first  place  the 
Imintn-  *'^'Y  immensity  of  the  change  which  was  then 
%\xj  of  th«  accomplished  in  Knglish  politiait  life ;  and  in  the 
ahfcnso.  sccund  place  the  doubt,  characteristic  of  recent 
yt-ars,  whether  the  poriiculaT  chapter  of  our  history  opened  at 
thi!i  Lime  has  or  has  not  been  told  to  its  end.  No  conquest 
or  revolution,  no  change  of  dyna«y  or  change  of  rclifjiun 
could  necessitate  so  complete  an  alteration  in  the  point  of 
view  of  the  historical  student  as  the  legislation  which  made 
our  nation  a.i  .1  whole  the  conscious  architect  of  its  own 
[jolilioil  fortunes.  The  main  supports  of  the  building- 
individual  liberty,  constiliilianal  gov'Cmment,  equality  before 
the  taw— all  theae  had  been  fiiinly  established  by  past  genera- 
lions  ;  and  now  to  the  great  body  of  mtddlc-dass  citiiens  it 
was  revealed  that  the  completion  was  in  Iheir  own  hands. 
The  story  of  their  performance  of  the  task  makes  up  the 
history  of  the  ninetccnih  century.  Wc  know  how,  practical  as 
ever,  l^ngli«hmen  interpreted  the  root  idea  of  the  French 
Revolution,  the  demand  for  equality,  after  their  own  bshton, 
and  hastened  to  the  abolition  of  economic  restrictions,  political 
privilege,  and  legal  limitations  of  ciluenship^  We  know  how 
they  declared  for  free  trado  and  free  industry  and 
eratd  of  honoured  the  golden  ru!o  of  buying  in  the  cheapest 
thi  tuUar  market  and  selling  in  the  dearest ;  how  they  rc^-olted 
"*»•-  against   the    lingering  deX|)Otisni  of  the    Kstmblish- 

nienl,  sweeping  away  compuUory  church  rate's  and 
oil  university  tests  ;  tiow  firu  the  franchise  and  then 
a  national  system  of  education  were  eagerly  offered  to  working 
men  as  a  remedy  for  ihdr  ills  ;  liow  the  control  of  local  oBain 
was  handed  luck  by  a  scries  of  acts  from  the  [>Tivile}{ud  classes 
to  the  people,  and  how  this  |tiission  for  (tolitical  progrest 
became  at  one  time  su  strong  tliat  it  almott  seemed  to  threaten 
the  ancient  institution  of  the  Ivnglish  monarchy.  Many  of  th« 
mld-Vi«;iurian  aspirations  have  not  even  yet  been  realised,  ar 
many  of  the  toaxims  of  that  time  arc  still  heard  lo<iay.     W 


i«nith 

Motury. 
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A  d«abt  ''  '»  *'!*■"  *c  ^^^t  how  hot  our  failicrs  we 
u  to  tii1>-  puisuii  of  all  these  things  and  nian-d  at  their  cnthu 
wqiwnt  sianni  that  our  nc«  ilifficulty  arise^t  and  we  an 
**'^'  driven  to  wonder  whether  in  the  last  decades  of  tbc 
nineteenth  century  England  can  hnve  entered  u|>on  )'et  anodict 
phase  of  her  history.  Universal  suffrage  U  an  ideal  which  iw 
longer  stirs  our  emotions  ;  republican  fcrv-our  is  safely  dead 
and  buried  ;  from  a  detennination  to  leave  industry-  unfcttcnd 
p„,,.  we  hare  long  passed  to  a  delernjitiation  to  trguUie 
bUltfot  il.  Tlieri;  arc  mnny  who  suspect  that  the  old  idal 
now  of  freedom  must  sufTci  as  much  modification  as  th 

'*^*         old  type  of  Liberal,  and  that  the   subjects  of  ih 
llritish  Kmpirc  of  the  futuic  will  have  widely  different  ai 
from  those  of  the  subjects  of  Great  Rntftin  in  the  past.     If  il: 
*iid»iww  '*  "'>'  so  the  history  of  England  from   the  Rcfo 
elupt«r  of  Bill  to  the  Itot-r  War  might  be  a  tolerably  sitnt: 
kiftarr.      narrative;  hut  if  it  is  ko  we  are   not   at   the  endfl 
hut  nt  the  iK^inning  of  a  chapter,  and  the  problems  it  will 
contain  must  be  left  for  the  prestcnt  generation  to  formulai^H 
and  for  posterity  to  solve.  H 
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ANALYSIS  OF   CONTENTS 

CHAPTER  I 

Bngllth  TDtWtj  rc;illy  tie^int,  nut  with  Cinar'x  invuion,  but 
wi[h  ihe  Mpry  of  our  North  (•crmaii  anceature.  diAracicristki  tif 
their  locieiy  as  d^cnbed  by  Tacitus  :—<i.j  Ju^t  uppurtionment  of 
land  amon^  villages  xnd  individual* ;  (ii.)  coniblnatiun  of  social 
inequality  "iih  legal  equality  ;  fiii.)  publicity  of  judicial  pro- 
ceedings and  conccpliun  of  punithnicni  a&  conipcnsatioo  fur 
damnKe  :  (iv.)  limited  power  or  nilers. 

lBfln*no«  of  B«inaa  ooeapatlaii  of  IlTitain  confined  to  a  narrow 
sphere,  a!>  is  proved  by  (i.)  later  Enxli&h  laod  system ;  (ti.)  complete 
disappearance  of  Roman  bnguage,  reli|[ion,  and  law. 

Anglo-hxoa  Btttlamtat.— (i.)  A  slow  process,  involving  alinotl 
complete  exiei minalioQ  of  coii<|UeTed  Uritons  ;  <ii.)  much  allected 
hy  ^'eoyraphicaJ  conditions,  f^.  division  of  country  between 
Ni>rthem,  Midland, and  Southern  powers,  and  fz/cMi/Zv  favourable 
potition  o(  \Vc«  Sajions  for  obtaining  predominance. 

tiiowih  of  wme  national  feeling  among  lliese  powers,  assUted 
by  (io  Chriiiianity,  which,  ai  adopted  from  Rome,  susveslcd  con- 
ception of  uniform  system  of  law  and  goieminent,  c^.  a  general 
council  lor  c<:cle>iaittcal  aflair^  ;  (it.)  ability  of  Wctt  Saxon  kings 
(800),  chicAy  Kgbcrt,  Alfred,  Edward,  Athelstan.  Alfred  resists 
Dane*  and  presenes  Wcssex  ;  Kdward  conquers  North  ;  later 
kings  assert  general  supremacy  ;  royal  authority  in  adminisir-ttion 
extended  and  xlrenjithened  by  union  with  leaders  of  Church,  r^'. 
I  t^dgar  and  Uunstan. 

(lui  permanent  formation  of  strong  Anglo-Saxon  monarchy 
prevented  by  changes  in  society,  i-^,  ^i.)  diminution  of  class  of 
small  'freemen' ;  (ii.;  );n>u-ih  of  power  of  eails  ;  (iii.)  dissension  iu 
Church  atid  <lemoralisalion  of  political  leaders.  Renewed  contest 
with  Uanes  cods  (1016)  in  ocqiusition  of  Crown  by  Canute. 

(la 
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But    the 

Dinish,  for 


moQHKhy  rcAuint  in  spirit    Eo^lisb   rather  

i.)  intadcra  nipi<dy  usimiUted  ;  (ii.)  Canttw  adopu 
English  (radibons.  He  iliot  bowctxr,  /omJutdtKvs  NtmMM 
ptH0d  b>-  policy  trf  jireniftheninK  eenUul  government,  t^.  num. 
tcnancc  of  vrrned  force,  apfmintmcni  of  sbcnffi,  close  uaioB  villi 
Oiuicb  for  enforcement  of  law.  Bui  consolMlaiion  still  prevcMed 
by  independence  of  cmU,  whom  Canute's  nxaker  succctson 
ainiMt  controL  Hotiu ef  G^lviii  c\iends  power  over  iwo-ttutili 
of  EntiUnd. 

Accession  of  Ednard  the  ConfcMor  luds  to  appeianince  of  m 
panics:  ',i.)  Normui,  favoured  li>-  king  and  cncuutaged  1)^ 
William  fji  NofniaiKl]f ;  (ii.)  English,  led  by  <Jodivin,  who  ai  fint 
successfully  Ihwnns  William's  plans.  m 

Hi«  s^n  stn-\  gucccs»ot.  Haroid,  blunders  by  qturrclling  wiih^ 
Toslig  and  tE'ving  rale  of  NoTthumbfia  to  hit  rivals  of  House  of 
Leofric  On  EdwanFt  death,  and  selection  of  Harold  as  kinii. 
William's  plan  for  conquest,  aided  by  inrasion  of  Tostij;  and 
NoTwcgian*  ;  HaroU  ilefeats  Trntig,  but  cannot  induce  nortbeni 
earU  to  unite  with  him  against  William;  and  battle  of  HaHit; 
compel*  Wiian  to  accept  William  as  king  (1066}. 


CHAPTER  II 

Koraun  ConqtiMt  marks  lau  staji-e  in  fotmation  of  our  nation. 
(i.)  Racial  effects  clearly  distingoishable  (these  'Nonhmen' 
had  acquired  certain  Frcnd  characteiistkt) ;  but 
(ii.)  t'olilicat  K^vAi  more  vital. 

rndal  ■yitm  xf.  dcAned  as  a  Ladder  of  land  tenure,  10  which 
all  civil  and  military  functions  are  attached.  Did  Normans  bring 
it  or  find  it?  lloili  suppotitiont  true  to  a  certain  entent,  but 
neither  completely.     For 

(a)  England  already  far  advanced  towards  feudalism.  Prom 
lime  of  miitralion  circumstances  inevitably  produced  (i. )  far-reach- 
ing inequalities,  t^.  in  distribution  of  wealth,  social  influence,  &c. 
(ii.)  many  feudal  customs,  t.g.  land  is  plcdifc  of  good  conduct  and 
military  loyally-  Norman  work,  therefore,  rather  to  de6ne  and 
confirm  than  to  create. 

(#)  System  nc%-er  complete  in  England.larticly  because  William 
and  lucceswirs  aim  at  kingship  overriding  feudalism. 

Thus  the  Conqueror  (i.)  begins  so-called  Hundred  Years'  War 
of  kings  against  bartms;  (ii.)  claims  every  fteeman  aspfinutril^ 
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hie  sul>jrcl :  (iii.)  gives  hi»  vassals  foUUnd  laiids  ;  (iv.)  rcttun^ 
many  Antflo-Saxon  insiitutiont,  e^.  hundred  Uiuri  and  »tiire,  < 
county  court  with  shrritf  for  president.    The  inie  royal  policy  in'" 
fact  10  uniU  wi'fA  milion  uj^uhiI  Sunnii. 

Inetinctit'c  knnwlcdKc  ^r  this  leads  English  tn  mainuin  c^'cn 
WillUm  Bnfn*  u^iunal  KoUert  of  Normandy,  und  itill  mure  to 
support  Hnr7  I.  (t  loo),  who  dcclam  policy  more  definitely,  and 
execute*  it  more  ihoroujjbty  by  (i.)  repudiating  in  hi*  charter  the 
evil  practices  of  William  II.  ;  (ii.)  crushing  individual  txtrons  ;  and 
(iii.)  still  more  imponant,  attempting  creation  of  adniinittrailve 
system  with  central  court  anti  tra^-clling  justices. 

lie  also  carries  on  raituaitUal  policy  of  William  1.,  who  has 
created  diffiailiie*  by  separation  of  temporal  from  spiritual  courts, 
but  has  himielf  met  ihci»  by  forbidding  (i.)  recognilioo  of  any 
Pope  in  England  and  (ii.)  accepianic  of  Papal  bulls,  without  royal 
saaction ;  and  by  union  of  Crown  with  rulers  of  Churth.  Hcnr>-  1. 
{a}  upholds  the  ordinance*  ;  (b)  unite*  as  far  a*  possible  vith 
archbishop ;  {t)  on  question  of  ecclesiastical  v.  rayal  rights  oAects 
successful  compromiM. 

Confusion  caused  by  disputed  succession  aAcT  Henry's  death 
shows  that  system  ilill  depends  on  personal  strength  cf  king.  All 
horron  of  feudalism  return  during  «'ar  of  Stephen  and'Maiilda, 
imtil  latter'*  son  iucends  throne  as  Henr>-  II.  (1154). 

CHAPTER  III 

Henry  U-  a  very  poucrfut  monarch,  with  wide  French  terrij 
tones  and  gteat  scheme*  of  European  alliance. 

but  his  main  ini|wrtance  for  us,  hit  EiiglifA  <lom*}tk  polity ; 
its  principle,  a  steady  extension  of  sphere  of  royal  authontyex- 
pruscd  in  lau.  Promotion  of  royal  interest  thus  fortunately 
includes  promotion  of  national  nelfare. 

Thus  the  financial  measures  tend  towards  national  union  and 
crushing  of  feudalism,  t.g.  (i.)  jutyincnt  of  icutage  instead  of 
militaiy  senicc  :  (ii.)  taxation  of  personal  property,  Still  more 
permanently  important  the  mea^iures  aimed  at  ^rMi>A>(/,'iJ  inhlituU 
/frfiuiMmlf.  (i.)  pennancnt  csuibliihment  of  selected,  iioi  n»erely 
feudal,  kin^'*  court ;  (iL)  extODsion  of  its  power  over  country  t^ 
I  organised  system  of  itinerant  justices,  administrative  as  well  as 
I  Judicial ;  (iii.)  maintenance  of  local  institutions  10  00-operaic  with 
F  cnUrnl  power,  eifitdalfy  the  encouragement  of  civil  and  crimir 
L       HU|ue«l  or  jury.     Principle  of  uniform  authority  similarly  underlie 
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KclesiaMical  policy  HiinnMd  up  in  OwutiuUoni  of  CUnalM 
(1:64).  He  aiins  at  KaisiinK  «ocroacbaieni!i  of  Cburch,  umI 
etprcully  at  (I.)  stopping  -ippcait  lo  Kihiic,  nnd  (ii.)  briofiag 
clergy  under  Jui  iidiotion  of  !ic<:ulur  courts. 

This  measuic,  hon-ever,  brint;»  on  quarrel  irith  Becket  :  to* 
dignaiion  si  his  assitssinatioii  forces  Henry  to  withdraw  on  naiia 
poinls,  >nd  in  combination  vriili  dinLonieni  uf  king's  loas  And  iba 
bivons  it  nsMsts  general  stUiancc  aK^ioti  him  in  1 1 73.  He  is  vtxrA 
by  his  ability  and  the  loj-alty  of  the  tingtish. 

At  end  of  reign  Henry  defeated  by  alliance  of  hU  soDs  willi 
Krancc,  but  his  work  in  Englvid  remains.  Under  Kkhud  I. 
(t)IS^),  who  spends  his  life  on  crasade,  admini&lratioin  succcMfully 
canied  011  by  Hubert  WaJier  and  other  ministers,  when  early 
dilfiiulties,  caused  by  treason  of  John,  are  o^rrcome.  Kin^s 
absence,  in  fact,  not  only  (i.)  allows  inheritors  of  Hcnry'^  iradition 
to  develop  it,  ^^.  by  Ibe  free  use  uf  (-/a'W  representative  bodies  to 
MSeu  lues  i  but  (ii.)  it  proves  possibility  of  government  ftjian 
ftom  king,  and  even  suggests  udMiiterinl  rtsfionaiility, 

Misgoverameni  and  foreign  war  under  )o^  (iiv?)  intemipi 
adminixlraiion,  but  help  to  bring  the  great  constiluiionBl  crisn. 
The  threads  are  (i.)  conquest  of  most  d  John's  French  province* 
by  t'hili[1  of  France,  bringing  John  into  contempt  with  bgiroBage  ; 
(ii.)  his  (jLiarrel  with  the  Pope,  foUoned  by  interdict  which  brings 
misery  upon  the  totiimon  people ;  (iiL)  his  upprea»ion  of  English 
clergy,  even  after  siibrais^ion  to  Pope-  Conicijtient  combination  ot 
forces  results  in  open  rebellion  of  barans,  and  in  Treaty  called 

Kagaa  Carta  (1215).— Its  provisions  arcinascntc  only  stale- 
mem  »f  feudal  rights  ;  yet  it  is  a  great  londmuik,  for(i.)  its  autbon 
act  not  only  for  themselves  but  for  English  icemen  in  general : 
(ii.)  it  forms  a  basis  for  oil  future  demands  uf  national  iiarly. 


I 


CHAPTER  IV 


Civil   War    renewed    after    Magna    Carta,  owing    to  JohnV 
chancier  and  to  inevitable  difficulties  of  administration.    IXtuphin 
appears  at  chimaiit  of  ihrune  :  but  on  death  of  John  natioi 
pride  leads  barons  10  expel  French  and  support  j-oung    U 

(1316), 

During  minonly  government  carried  on  by  William  Mar&ball 
ud  Hubert  de  Uurg It,  aided  from  self'interest  by  adhereDis  ^r 
I'ope.    This  ttrcngtheos  conception  of  gvitrnmtHt  afiiu-t  from 
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Iiiiportau««  «f  the  T«i(n  (in  later  yean)  tiei  in  tteiemtitution 
forced  on  Ixiroiit  by  kin^i  misgov^mmenl  .ind  nuhKcni^ncc  to 
Rome  to  control  udniiniilraiion.  Sisum  d«  Moatltat,  piotiably  rrom 
patriotic  motives,  tiikcs  lead  in  (>.)  fbrmuUlinfE  grievances  ia 
I'rovi»ion»  of  Oxford  ami  We»tininst«r ;  (ii.)  auuming  practical 
control  of  |;ot«mmeni  by  force  of  arms  ;  snd  (ili.)  creating  pre- 
cedent for  inclu»ioii  of  but^nsca  (a»  wretl  as  knights)  in  assembly 
of  m-iiinatcs,  Ili*  rebellion,  though  cnithed,  paves  way  for 
reforms  of  Eilwrard  I. 

Edwwd  I^  a  grut  law-giver,  nimiog  dclilMrately  al  interest 
of  nation  as  a  whole.  Thu»  he  (i.)  etublishes  nulional  ['arlia- 
mcnt,  in  which  representatives  of  knitthii  and  citiiens  sit  together 
(i>9S)i  (<■•)  ansisls  in  separation  of  judicial  from  administrative 
function  of  Curia  Regit ;  (iii.)  passes  statutes,  &c.,  aimed  at 
destroying  monopoly  of  power  by  nobles,  while  raising  middle 
class,  t^.  Qkia  F.tnptM'tt.  Peerages  by  Writ,  Distraint  of  Knight- 
I  hood  ;  (iv.j  takes  whole  country  into  vi«w  for  purposes  of  defence 
and  taxation. 

He  tries  also,  though  with  Icra  success,  to  limit  privileges  of 
clergy  by  regulating  aiid  taxing  llieir  propeny  an<l  restricting  juris- 
diction of  Ibcir  courts  (/>  Rtligiasis,,  Ortumspttit  ugatii).  Class 
feeling;  of  clergy,  however,  (supported  bj-  Pupal  action,)  and,  more 
important,  Edward's  letnporary  disregard  (•/  Ah  imm  firiiteipirt, 
bring  on  great  co>nstilutional  crisis  ofrtign.  ConarBatlo  Oartamn 
(i>97),  a  public  acknowledgment  of  national  right  of  self- luxation, 
forced  from  Edward  l>v  united  opposition  nf  all  clntsct  la  his 
violent  methods  of  raising  money  tot  needs  of  Scotch  and  French 
wars. 

l.'nder  incapable  Edward  n.  (ijor),  scirurc  of  government  by 
committee  of  barons,  ihictly  imporiani  ai  re>-ealing  \im  gtnve 
danger*  10  coottitutional  pmgrexs  ;  (i.)  growing  lawlessness  of 
barons  and  their  unfitness  10  rcpmenl  nation;  (ii.)  difficulty  of 
deviling  efTecitve  check  by  hkriiament  on  executive  power  of  king 
or  council. 


CHAITER  V 

Certain  events  of  icign  of  Bdwai4  UI.  (13271  familiar  to  all, 
i.e.  those  of  first  period  of  Hnndred  Years'  War.  Succetses  such 
OS  campaigns  of  Crccyand  Poitiers  lesuUiijto}  in  Treaty  giving 
Edward  full  sovereignly  over  extensive  territory ;  lliough  much  of_ 
this  again  lost  tonrards  end  of  reign. 


ikDil  burgess  class,  and  a| 
already  lic^iuii. 

(A)  In  upportunti)'  it  gi| 
power  besiowcd  by  Edwnr 
ieciiilitlion  ;  lii.)  They  nuxVe  ] 

{«;  Taxation  without  co 
{i)  Enquiry  matlc  into  i 
(■*)  Clnim  formulated  Ibrj 

CounciJ : 
(i^  Practice  of  impcAchi! 

roenl); 
<«)  Crowing  unity  and  ttr 

attack  on  Churcli. 
This  is  parity  old  animosic 

e^.  Statutes  of  Provii 
Partly  revulsion  Agaiiui  vt 

Political  and  ccclcsiasiical  i 
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strong  to  be  titoppcd  (N.B.— In  modem  lime*  weh»-c  agricultural 
labourer*  ooi  prasants) ;  but  indi*  idual  rebels  c«!iil>'  crushed,  and 
interest  of  Kidutrd's  reign  found  in  action  of  king,  nobles.  Par- 
liament. 

(i.)  Richardiwic*  dcfeaii  ambitious  Appellanti  by  prompt  etciion 
I  luid  Appeal  to  nation,  and  for  some  year*  rules  with  succcvs ; 

(ii.j  Rut  afterward*  unites  all  clatm  aicainsi  him  by  despotic 
theory  and  practice,  and  is  deposed  in  favoui  of  John  of  Gaunt's 
son,  Henry  of  Ijincatter. 

CHAPTER  VI 

Hsnrj  IT,'«  aMaMlaB  (1399)  \i  beginning  of  const itotional  ex- 
periment made  by  puliiical  classes  of  nation,  i.e.  Ibc  kiny  \%  to  rule 
under  Parliitmenlary  control. 

Ilenr^-'t  inevitable  dilficulties : 

(iO  Finance.  I'axation  resented  in  king  crowned  by  revolution, 
yet  necessitated  by  Wckh  and  Soilish  wars. 

(ii.)  Scdiiioii  and  conspiracy,  i*^.  Hotspur,  3Ec. 

Fowtr  of  PsrUament  and  its  increjisin|[  cUimi  ironiribute  towards 
future  tuniliiuiJoiial  progress,  for  the  Commons  ;i.)  express 
opinions  on  foreign  policy  ;  (ii.)  watch  jealously  over  expenditure  ; 
(iii.j  attempt  control  of  Council.  But  immcdiace  embarrassments 
of  Crown  incrca-ied  by  suspicious  niiiiude  vfS  Parliament  and  by 
pledges  with  which  king  is  burdened. 

Kary  T.  {1413)  ilaris  niih  advam.^e  of  popularity, and  his 
punilion  further  secured  l>>'  successful  repression  of  Lollards  (now 
primarily  poliiiral  mnkontcnis).  Hence  possibility  of  renewal  of 
French  war,  wliich  results  in  successes  ai  Agincourt  iumI  elsewhere, 
and  treaty  trxngnising  him  as  heir  to  Ftnnrc.  King  shows 
polilii'.il  capacity  .ilsOi  and  under  him  and  llcd'ord  England  and 
Nonnnmly  fairly  prosperous. 

Hut  soon  after  death  of  Henry  \'.  and  accession  of  infant 
BeuT  ^-  '■413).  disiensions  in  royal  family  appear.  Politics 
hang  for  many  years  on  rivalry  (i.)  of  (iloucesier  with  Beaufort, 
and  ;ii.j  of  Suffolk  and  Somerset  with  Vtwk,  supported  by  party  in 
ParlinmenL  Council  is  powerless,  domestic  rule  is  weakened. 
French  conquests  are  endangered.  1'heir  linal  loss  in  middle  of 
century  a  leading  cause,  by  exciting  widespread  indignniion.  of 
oultrMt  t>/  (Ml  war. 

Duke  of  York  demands  telbrm  and  diMUisu]  of  Somerset,  and 
finally  takes  up  arms  ;  first  battle  fou;;ht  I4{  J. 
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LuwaKtUa    MMtltatlDiikl  yovenuim  thus    proved  i 
Uraat  dIRicutlics  crcitcd  for  it  by  ttirlnilence  of  bnrons^  guylyl 
lawleHiws^  u^  people,  \c.  ;  but  ii  (Aikd  chicl^)'  bt^causc  : 

(i.)  The  libtriy  at  itt  baw  illiberat;  e^.  Siniute  de  kartU't 
tomburtHde,  rettriction  of  (ranchiM  to  if>t.  frcchoklent. 

(ii.)  Pariiainrni  hampen  «iiccui»-e  in  effort  to  control  \L  Tte 
cxiMcnce  of  king;  iuul  council  is,  and  their  action  ii  not,  indepCMltfi 
of  kti'isLiiure.    (N.B.— R«\Yne  it  tli«  case  with  modem  CbImom.) 

Courac  of  actual  stnigcle  in  Wftn  of  Boh*  detrrmined  prin* 
dpally  b>'  \it\  ability  of  York's  iS^M   m)>jKirtcr  Warwick;  (i 
incapacity  nf  Henry  VI. ;  {<)  unpOfHiUrtty  of  Qu«en  MarganL 

York  diev  before  final  victory,  but  hit  ion  oat-rracbes  LasJ 
cuuianil>y  prompt  action  and  is  accepted  at  King  Edward  IV. 
(1461). 

CHAI'TER  VIl 

Twlcbt  nlfu  juperfici.-tlly  a  continuance  of  civil  war,  but  ntorc 
truly  opening  of  new  epoch.  Nation  bent  on  obiainint;  peace  and 
*ecurity,  and  will  sacrifice  much  for  strong  government.  Methods 
I^Tadually  applied  to  secure  such  a  government  mark  end  of 
mediicva)  contlituiional  period.  Thus  characteristic  measures 
are  (i.)  r^tising  of  'benevolences' ;  (ii.)  issue  of  '  com  mission  1  of 
array';  (iii.)  go\-emment  wiihoiii  Parliament  for  five  year*  ;  (iv.) 
giant  of  arbitrary  juriidictioii  to  high  constable;  {v.)  sysiemaiic 
use  of  torture. 

YorkiM  throne  endangered  in  1471  by  discontent  of  Warwick, 
who  resents  favour  shown  10  new  queen's  family  and  influence 
of  Clarence  and  (llouccstct.  Warwick  joins  LancaMrtan  party, 
which  enjoys  temporary  triumpli,  but  is  again  dcfejiiod.  Edward's 
yoting  son  succeeds  14S3,  hut  it  at  once  removed  by  GhMccster.      ^^ 

Kichud  in.,  a  usurper  and  assassin,  yet  not  mmfy  a  mnnMer  ^ 
of  icirkcdneis.     Hit  ability  shown  by  (i.)  eReciive  aitittance  in 
administration  during  Edward's  reign  ;  (it.)  creation  of  party  in 
Parliament  and  country;  liii.)  adroitnessof  usurpation  ;  (iv.)  lei^B. 
lation,  f^.  Statute  of  Liveries,  iradc  regulations. 

Uul  his  linal  succett  impottiblc,  fur  every  party  alienated  from 
him.  ^Iicn  Henry  Tudor  invades  and  wins  battle  of  Boswonh 
Field  (1485)1  Parliament  supports  his  claim  to  crown. 

Middle  Ages  as  well  at  Wars  of  Kotet  commonly  taid  to  end 
here.  Henry's  marriage  unites  Lancaster  and  York,  and  Tudor 
policy  prevenit  further  serious  disturbance.     New  social  bonds 
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indeed  necnnry  ia  decity  of  old.  Tor  (i.)  diuicb  more  and  mora 
dcgenemir,  r~g.  dishnnc.ity  of  biihopi,  luxury  of  monies  ;  (ii.)  dis- 
loyalty and  In-aihery  in  uar  &pr«»(lint;' 

R«l^  of  Roury  TIL  miiy  be  rctfarded  as  divided  between  old 
And  ni^w  iiiiluriKcs.  Tliii>,  on  ihc  one  hand,  dsngcr  of  conipirac 
ftnd  irca.ion  Tiom  Voikiit  cluinutnts  and  impcrMOiilors,  Mich  u 
Pcikiii  Waibcck  :  on  ihc  other  hxnd,  u«  «cc 

(l)  Uevelopmcnt  of  new  priacipletof  govcnimeni,/^.  creation 
of  despotism  which  is  popular  because  fffidftit  and  not  generally 
uppreuiw : 

(ii.)  !)e)finninK  of  new  Kromlli  in  material  prosperity,  et^ieicinlly 
amonK  middle  cIak»  ; 

(iii.)  Opening  of  Renaissance,  t^.  discovery  of  America,  rise  of 
N«w  Learning. 


CHAPTER  Vlll 

Tudor  poriod  a  );reat  and  itirring  one  ;  and  Henry  VIII.  (1509), 
a  remarkable  man. 

(a)  Foreign  politics  his  earltcti   concem,  but  of  the   le 
permaneni   importance.      England    hopes  to  act    as  arbiter 
Kurupc,  but  her  sircnfith  inRifficient  ;  except  succeMfut  conic 
with  Scotland  little  Miious  war&rc  throughout  ni^tt. 

Adminiciraiive  progreM  made  in  Walet  and  Ireland,  and  union 
hy  nianiagc  with  Scotland. 

{t)  Domestic  k*^*^'^'"'™'    mure    genuinely  inlerutinK  ;    i.t. 
Pffftiliitg  of  Tudor  dcspoiitm. 

Extent  ofsubmiuion  to  autocracy  explained  partly  by 'Henry's 
diaracier,  more  by  fact  that  Tudor  rule  is  congenial  10  mats  of 
Englishmen.  These  arc  unaffected  by  deipotism  over  Parliament, 
miniucrs,  nobility  {e^.  exccuiiim  of  ItucVingham,  Exeter,  L' rum- 
well,  &c) :  while  the  goremmcni  {»)  keepi  country  at  peace  ;  (*} 
giies  fair  security  lo  lifie  and  property  ;  (f)  regulates  trade  arrord- 
ing  to  pretailing  ideas.  Middle  class  indeed  steadily  advancing 
in  prmpcriiy,  though  indi>'idual  suffering  necciisarily  involved  with  1 
general  progicss  in  social  changes  of  new  epoch. 

(c)  Mental  not  physical  iiiinsformation  the  essence  of  lbs] 
Reita>»Mnce,  i.t.  recognition  of  men's  right  to  think  freely.  Thi»| 
mtncment  reaches  out  country  late,  and  Its  foil  effects  seen  Ottlyj 
in  Eli/abdliao  limes  1  but  opening  of  our  Rcnai»sanGe  interesting 
on  two  >i«le*  :  (i.)  prudHiul  application  of  New  Learning,  indicaiitig  j 
course  of  naiioaat  development;  (ii.)  Henry  V'lll.'t  character- 


(l)  Trpai  FuBili  hadtrr  of  iboo^  w  cmm.  vboi 

fat  e^icbmwd  ttdacMian.  »> 

;aaid«edB]r. 

(nj  HcMTScockibMickl  kcnfaboa  iMnTiJ.  tod  MWby 
.^kir  ofdnwoe.  iBN«rH«  fall  «f  WcOsct- 

King  wisha  ■»  omrt  Aa«e  Bclerft.  diwyciMg  QiMra  CadoMt 
IB  (jranvs  Of  nn  wiBC  Jus  brattct^  vnov.  \%^afacv-  vbo  n^ff 
H^wytoahwMiwp^Bg  tn  Ctank  lad  mte^  fails  to  oboin  faptt 
— — ■""  far  dhrorr^  sad  it  roJBtd  Uewy  |»iM  tajili  to  lixiiliiiwi 
of  15*9- 39k  -t>^  (<J  bccias  by  Rfaramg  E^kMsIi  OmkA.  I« 
(4)  promnb  to  conplett  w|MdiWi«i  of  PipU  ambontr.  "b^  (^ 
traiufcicBce  to  Crown  of  concibMioyi  faf«»criy  p»id  to  Kaateml 
of  propeny  of  HMoastents. 

Hotry  tDOBahile  CatMie  im  Agmt,  r^.  tut  Six  Ankles,  sad 
penally  of  death  far  deiual  of  muDtufacoittiatioa.  His  cbin  » 
repretem  EagfaAd  mainty  in  fad  that  hUcbaii(es  an  /mAV^W  not 
daetrimU:  rd>t>w  is  main  thrrad  of  politics  firon  Henry's  tn(& 
to  end  of  Stuart  period.    Story  bejiiu  with :  ~ 

(«)  Accession  «f  Henry's  young  too  Ediwnrd   VI.  (1547). 
Protestant  adviwrs,  espec^y  lard  FiaWuUn  Soaarsat. 

Protccior  proceed*  to  more  violent  reforms :  (L)  issue  of  Englu 
Prayer  Boole  [Cnomer) :  (11.)  Act  of  L'niformity  :  (tii.)  dest 
at  images,  Sec      His  successor,  Ttrthaabartaad,  professes   cvu 
more    extreme    views,    but    laiih    his    fallowets    is   violent    and 
mpacious. 

(A)  Henry's  eldest  and  Catholic  daoitbter  Kaiy  (1553)  b 
assisted  in  briiiKing  sboui  n^>/ of  moot  oC  let-uUiion  of  [(ciiry 
and     Edward :    Parliamcni,   hAuc^'cr,    maint.-iinn    successioD 
Protcstani  Elixabeth  and  ttanslereiHrc  of  Church  property. 

Bui    by  pmteuHom    and    Sfi-miii    marriagt    Mary  assists 
making  Catboltcism  poliiicaliy  abliorrent  to  mass  of  Englishmen,  \ 

(f)  SUMbath't  aceaulaa  (iS}8}  ittcrcfore  <>«lcOBicd  by  sttxmgcf^ 
half  of  nation. 

(i.)  Her  ecclciastical  polic)-  is  to  restore  Enj{!i»h  Prayer  Koolc 
and  Ro)-al  Supremacy,  compelling  conformity  to  An^bcan  ritual  { 
with  especial  iteicrity  afainst  I'liritans 

She  is  at  Ursi  more  cauiiout  in  dealings  with  Catholics,  owin 
to  dangers  involved  in  (4)  her  own  iUegitimac)-  in  Catholic  eycsl 
{h)  Mary  Stuail's  oon»c<)ucnt  cUim  on  throne  ;  {<)  ties  with  Sp 
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(ti.)  Koreign  pultc)'  amidst  aucb  difKcullics  Is  adroit  inattivi/y 
oiaintaincd  at  lon){  ai  potsiblei  Plots  of  \tnn-  Stuart  and  I'npal 
intrigues  nviccked  on  pntrioiJsni  of  En^'lisliinen  :  and  san>c  force 
r«pcU  Spanish  invo-iion  (Armada^  when  ii*ar  at  btt  breaks  nut. 

(lit,)   DoiTK-ilie  hislory  incKidcs   rnnliiinllyj  no  j;rcat  conMilU- 
(ional  ailvimti'.     IJcipolic  Ik^ory  still  not   n^senicd  because  in  ] 
firactUe  frcciJom  exists.    Queen  (with  ministers)  governs  on  the' 
whole  conficientiously ;  local  authorities  mlly  independeot. 

Darker  aspecis  of  Elitabetban  time  arc  :'i..i  1i;irdihips  of  Ihe' 
de»tituic  (Coor    Law    an  honest  attempt  ai  ri-inedj') :  and  (ii>)  ' 
government  of  Ireland  (land  conlisaitiim  and  iliteaicned  exler- 
mtnation). 


CHAITER  IX 

New  period  of  English  political  life  ineritahle  from  time  of] 
victory  of  Proiestaniism  aod  nationatity,  but  influence  of  Elii^>e- ' 
than  lime  has  delayeil  it  and  pres'cnted  its  recogniiiuo. 

From  timcof  JuDMl.,  however,  (160},)  desire  for  political  free-j 
dom,  stirred  by  I'uritnniitn,  begins  to  develop ;  and  coincidencoij 
oi  this  with  Sluari  rule  means  inevitable  outbreak. 

Antagonixn  shown  Hion  aher  James's  atcessjon. 

r>.)  He  Attacks  PuriUns,  who  represent  a  fcrawint;  force;  after] 
Hampton  Court  Conference  a  sharp  persecution  of  non-coa^j 
forming  ministers. 

(ii.)  And  imposes  illegal  taxes,  e^.  extra  customs  (question 
dispensing  power),  and  legislates  by  proclamation.     Op|Kisi(ion  of'' 
rnrlinments  so  pcr«isicnt  that  James  governs  alone  for  some 
years,  dismissing  or  imprisoning  opponenlx. 

(iii.)  Foreign  politics,  owing  10  obstinacy  in  pursuing  Spanish 
aJUajiccand  indecision  about  Palatinate,  form  grave  emharraMtnent 
in  btef  yean. 

ChsrlM  I.'i  T«jgn  ( 163$)  a  Eailtire  from  the  first. 

(t.)  He  is  led  by  Duckinglum  into  foolish  foreign  policy,  wara,  J 
&c 

(it.)  Parliament  refuses  stiiHcicnt  supplies  unless  grioances  ar 
remedied,  impeaches  iluckinghant,  and  protests  agamit  arlMttar 
taxation,  &c.  in  Petition  of  Right  (1618). 

(iiL)  Cliarlcs  rules  ele^vn  years  without  Parliament,  raising, 
money  unconstitutionally,  sert-cd  by  Strafford  ta  civil  government 
and  carrying  on  Anglican  lytsnny  with  help  of  Ijiud. 
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Attempt  10  ImpoM  new  Liiarvy  (m  Scoilsnd  bring*  varari 
mcctinK  of  Long  PdrtiaiMni. 

Question  between  Cbarlet  «nd  his  subjerts  not  really  ■  krd 
but  n  fxiliNial.  one,  they  <lemanamg  constitutional  preitreM.  k 
iinablc  ct'cn  to  comprehend  demiutd. 

KtU  wu  brouffhi  on  by  Irish  rebellion,  necessitating  letyofM 
■ray. 

(L)  In  first  period  (1641-44)  Pre»b>norian  majority  in  Pwfa- 
Rieni  not  6iiic  [hey  nam  to  win. 

(ii.)  In  second  ( i645>46},  owing  to  ascendancy  of  Cromwcllaad 
his  party  iniainly  IndependcBts)  and  orgjuiisRtion  of  Iren»>dc 
arniy.  Royalists  ddeaicd. 

(iii.)  Id  third  (■1648)  the  Aimyddeatx  RoyalJMs  and  Ptob}^ 
terians  combined.  Its  loiden,  Crom«ell  and  others,  enter  after 
king's  exectition  on  government  of  England. 

They  gag  and  disfranchise  F.nglish  opponents,  crush  ScotLuii!, 
and  m.ike  numerous  eSuris  ai  producing  a  wnrkinj;  constitution. 
Cromwell  governs  ss  well  as  he  can,  hut  unsunnountnble  obstiide 
b  that  molt  Hnglishinen  are  opposed  to  rvleof  Anny. 

When  Cromwell  dies  Army  is  divided  by  Monk's  change  of 
front,  and  Charles  II.  is  placed  on  the  throne  (16G0), 


CHAITER  X 

SMlorauan  useless  so  far  at  restoration  t£  Stuarts,  but  inevit- 
able so  fat  as  restoration  of  English  metliods. 

Every  section  of  community  detires  it :  (L)  Royalists  who  bad 
mffered  with  Stuarts;  (ii.)  common  people  who  care  for  comfon 
more  than  politics  ;  (iii.)  Pre«b)icnans  &c.,  who  bad  fotighl 
against  Charles  and  Anglicanism  but  meant  to  retain  mnnan:by 
and  constitution,  an<l  moreover  hope  for  concessions  in  Established 
Church. 

Charles  therefore  sumraoned  without  conditions.  PoliUa^i 
libcny  does  not  really  suffer  by  this,  since  hatred  of  despotiun 
remains  :  rtligiom  liberty  suffers  temporarily  from  Angliain 
Ripremacy,  but  is  perhaps  secured  for  the  future. 

OUtandM  Oodft  litst  important  legislation  of  new  Royalist  Pkr- 
li;iinetit.  'X\\n  atiembly  has  already  restored  most  privileges  of 
Cniwn,  but  few  years  show  limits  of  loyalty,  t^.  Charles's  first 
Declaration  of  Indulgence  answered  by  later  acts  of  Clarendon 
Code,  litst  advances  to  Louis  XIV.  by  attack  on  ministry,  &c. 
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During   Cnfaal    miaistr)-,  however,   Charles   Hcr«t)y   nukes 
TrtJttj-  tS  Dover,  enjratjin);  to  introduce  Ciitliulicism  aod  attack 
llolUnd    Thi»  deti ni id y  marks  policy  of  second  Sluan  Cinvcm- . 
nient,  rtiultin^  in  Kcvolutioo. 

Chailet  retreats  for  the  time,  when  public  mcntmcnt  roused, 
taking  Uanbx  il^  iiiimsler.  -Country  party' led  by  Stiu(l»bury 
continue*,  howe\-e[.  in  violent  opposition  :  (i.)  il  ^»iin  llabf<.ts 
twpui  ;  <ti.)  encoura^^  anti-I'apbt  panic  ;  (tii.)  prestet  Exclusion 
Hill.  Tory  dislike  of  \mx  measure,  combined  with  reaction  aipiinat 
panic  and  discovery  of  Kye  Houm;  Plot,  gives  king  advantage 
which  tniiTi  to  en<l  of  reign. 

lUDM  II,  (i6R;j  therefore  sucfeeds  in  bunt  of  loyalty, 
encouraged  by  hopen  lused  on  his  character.  But  hii  religioua 
bigoliy  excludes  possibiUiy  of  hiK  success  ns  King  of  Enjjl^ind,  and 
his  reign  \ia.i  only  one  real  motive,  i.e.  bb  ailcmpt  to  restore 
Catholicism,  with  resistance  of  nation. 

(i.)  He  places  Caiho1ic:i  in  civil  and  iniliury  potts,  dispeming 
with  Test  Act  and  obtaining  judicial  sanction  for  doing  so  ;  lii.) 
gives  them  livings  in  Established  Church,  holds  public  mass,  &c.  ;| 
(iii.)  isMiet  l>ccl,iration  of  Indulgence. 

Rcauh  is  intitation   to   Prince  of  Orang*  ;  and  Convention] 
places  William  and  Mary  on  throne  ( 16S9V 


CHAfTEK  XI 

BerolBiion  effects  transfer  of  supreme  authority  from  Cro«-n  to 
Parliament,  which  secures  itself  by  such  meanircs  ax  Annual 
Supply,  Amiy  Act,  &c. 

I'aHtameni  in.  however,  an  essentially  ariiletrahx  assembly, 
and  its  government  exhibits  cliaracierislica  of  aristocracy  (on  llie 
whole  a  good  one). 

(«)  Strong  coniervatinn  as  regards  social  reform,  t^.  Bill  of 
Kighls. 

(b)  Increasing  loletaliim  with  regard  to  |i.}  religions  matters  | 
(ti.)  freedom  of  the  press.  This  enlighlenmcnl  due  perhaps  partly 
10  Whig  McIton  of  government,  but  largely  lu  such  gfinnil  1  austi 
M  pragreu  of  natural  Kicnce  and  theological  discussion,  |)ovc 
and  ignorance  of  minor  clergy,  &C. 

((-)  De>«lopmeni  of  party  system  a*  pre-te<|nis>io  to  effective 
government  by  I'ailiament ;  sysiein  depending  on  (i.)  division  of 
fOV«R>ing  claw  into  IVMgs  and  Toriet ;  and  (ii.)  growth  of  custom 
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oF  !trtectin]|  minwten  from  one  pony  only.     /MviHaa  t^  ii*»* 
p^/itjrM  hnt  tumb  on  (1.)  the  siKC«9»ion  question,  aiHJ  (ii.i'Eim- 

Ipean  policy.  Wliij^  luppotl  Act  of  Sctilemcnt.  luul  igt^t 
perverse  iniri^ca  of  Tor)-  leaders  ( IVoJing brake,  <S:c),  they  team 
Hanovi^riiin  niccesiiion.  Whijix  alto  support  Wiltrani  in 
a^inat  /hmin-trian  ef  Frame. 
This  Ktru){|{l«  continue*  (Mariborough)  in  reign  of 
and  lo  fjir  check)!  power  of  Fiance  as  to  leave  vray  open  lor 
f^rvKilk  of  Bn'/iiA  Empirf. 
A  lotiK  period  of  peace  <iUOCce<U  Treaty  of  Uirechl,  HllAwins  (< 
grcai  grouiK  of  trade  and  capital ;  (*)  ciystallivition  of  r'arly  toi 
Cabinet  system.  Tliis  proceu  is  auittcd  l>y  Walpole'a  finuKsl 
refbmu,  e^,  removiil  of  enpori  duties  aitd  puJiiical  attitude, 
insistence  on  unaiiimity  in  ministry  and  party. 
But  growing  unpopularity  of  Walpote's  pcac«  iMilicy  i\  bi 
to  a  head  by  attack  of  France  and  Spain  on  EagtisJi  rights 
Amcricn,  and  Walpolc  is  forced  to  resign. 


CHAPTER  XU 

Wars  of  middle  of  eighteenth  century  are  w«ra  of  Empln^  to 
which  EngUnd  .ipparcntly  driven  by  iircsiMible  pressure 

Conipamivc  unimportance  therefore  of  kamfifrtH  oonlail 
(Fonlenoy,  &C.};  coincidence  with  it  of  Sluan  invaiion  jusliSe* 
Walpole*!  peace  policy,  but  failure  of  I'retender  shows  thai 
Jacobitism  is  practically  dead.  New  political  interest  supplied  by 
Indian  and  American  conquests. 

(i.)  In  India  Clive  defeats  French  and  extends  power 
natives  ;  from  battle  of  Plassey  <>7j7)  English  supremacy  ti 
dated. 

(ii.i  In  America  conditions  of  diflfcrcnt  kind  of  pntblcm  pee 
pored  by  our  final   success  against   French  Colonists.      Sc 
Years'  War  in  Kuropc,  extended  to  America,  after  long  iU-succ< 
gives  us  Canada  and  dependencies 

Pltt'i  grratiieu  one  cause  of  this  success,  and  hi»  fame  partly  a 
result  of  it.  i>.  ilirou^jh  the  rapid  change  during-  his  administration. 
Hit  greatest  qualities  eamcstnesi  and  patriotism,  alwju(l)finent 
and  insight.  ;\  significant  point  i«  his  dependence  on  national 
»uppon,  which  marks  stage  In  slow/ro^'ri-rj  tonHtnU  litKuxracy. 

(%.)  Faint  signs  of  change  seen  in  grouin^  interest  of  I 
claues  in  public  affairs. 
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(ii.)  Another  symptom  iii  the  crcat  success  uf  Mviliudism  :  {n) 
ftret  appeal  10  rctii^ious  emotion  in  working  elites  ;  \,b)  first  attempt 
to  bind  them  toiceiher  in  corponilion. 

(iii.)  More  vitally  important  are  the  bC);innin)(s  of  the  industrial 
n.-vnluiion,  €.g,  conitruction  of  rjtnalt,  emplojnnent  of  coal,  di»- 
einer>'  of  steam  power,  which  lai»l  prepares  way  tor  faetory  It^our 
and  medfm  communication. 

Immediate  ivsuti  of  mnierial  prosperity  in  advance  <i^  middle 
class,  and  consc<[ueni  ant.tgonism  between  naticn  and  Pitrlla- 
m^nt.  House  of  Commons  nowrecotinised  asOilunrepte^enlalive: 
I  h)  corrupt ;  Ic'i  dopotic,  '1;^.  case*  of  printers  of  J  uniu.s'  Inciters, 
Wilkes,  &e. 

Fall  of  purely  arittocralic  government  brought  nearer  by  thii 
and  alto  by  its  weakness  in  allowing 

GrawtA  of  Roy>il  Infttieitit.    ( icorge  t  M .  (a)  chooses  ministers  j^ 
<<))  adminislraict  in  person  ;  (()  with  I.<ord  North  does  much  to 
bring  about  loss  of  American  colonics. 

Ihcsc  communities  |>ccuUarly  open  10  influenrc  both  of 
material  advantage  and  p(>liiical  ideals.  Their  leaders  afliKied  by 
new  doctrines  (Rousseau,  &(-. J  :  all  affected  hy  rfmatttl  of  J^ngtr 
from  French  and  by  English  policy  of  internal  taxation  (OrcoviIlc\ 
and  North's  retenlion  of  tea  duty. 

Final  peace  agitation  in  England  shows  great  clemems 
strength  still  in  aristocracy,  i.<.  Fin,  Burke,  and  especially  youna 
Ktt,  who  might  have  led  nation  to  democracy. 

Hut  though  a  peace  minister  he  is  led  into  war  by  outbrttk  < 
Prgn«li  HcvotntlMi.  France  repudiates  law  of  civilised  wotU : 
England  must  therefore  be  against  her,  and  especially  so  ihe 
arisHKrac>'.  Repressive  measures  Justified  and  power  of  governing 
cla»  aj^Muently  reesublislied  by  the  war  against  Napoleon  (thilj 
war  also  confirms  our  sen  power). 

Hut  rhcck  to  national  progress  not  for  long  in  spite  of  Corn] 
Laws,  &c.    .'\gitat'on  lor  (I.)  trade  emancipation  ;  (ii.)  rcnwn-al 
religious  disabilities  :  (iii.)  I'arliainentary   Reform:   it  seems 
bave  a  new  character  and  is  soon  successful. 

BefUrm  Bill  is  the  great  step  towards  creation  of  dcoMcr 
F.ngland. 
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ILLUSTRATn'E    EXTRACTS    PROM    THE 
CHARTERS,  STATUTES,  ETC 

Ctmx:  Comm.  de  Bflh  G«ai(9. 

.  ,  .  They  (the  Gcrrnans)  do  not  apply  themselves  to  the  ivlii- 
viition  of  ihe  Und  :  the  greater  pan  of  Oietr  food  consists  of  milk, 
checsci  apd  riesh ;  xnd  no  oine  hai  any  fixed  qoaniity  of  Und  c* 
boundaries  ofhis  oit-n  :  bui  tlw  oiagisirata  and  chiefs  a&si^ii  Itrl 
each  year  in  such  quantity  and  siiaution  as  they  pieaM  tu  At 
tribu  und  cUns  living  ingclhcr  ;  and  in  llw  next  year  they  ordtr 
it  to  be  transferred.  .  ,  . 

TMltn* :  GfntiJHia. 

I.  Tile  l;tng»  nre  chosen  for  their  noble  binh,  the  tc^iden  (ot 
their  valour.  The  kin^ts  do  not  poueu  unlimited  or  arbttiary 
power,  and  the  leaders  are  resiiected  more  for  their  ex.'unple  thxn 
for  their  oflice,  tV.  for  their  icAitlncts  <l)cir  pcrMma)  jiron-css,  tbcii 
conduct  in  the  lield.  .  .  . 

3.  Minor  matters  arc  settled  by  the  chiefs  in  COruuliaiion,  ii»- 
|»nnnt  one*  by  the  whole  people  ;  yet  even  a  question  of  whidi 
the  decision  bclonj^s  to  the  people  is  fint  thoroughly  diKcussed  by 
Ihe  chieft. 

3.  An  accusation,  even  a  capital  charge,  may  be  brought  in  the 
presence  of  the  as^ienibly.  .  .  .  Lighter  oflcnce^  also  have  n  pto- 
portionalc  penalty  as^tj^ed  to  ihcm  ;  the  guilty  hjvc  to  pay  a  Gm 
consisting  of  horses  and  caille.  I'att  of  the  fine  is  pajtl  lo  the 
king  or  the  itatc,  pnrc  to  the  Injutcd  person  or  to  his  relationf. 
.  .  .  Even  homicide  can  be  atuned  tor  by  a  certain  number  of 
cattle  and  sheep.  .  .  .  ^H 

4.  .  .  .  The  glory  and  power  of  u  chief  coiuist  in  bcin){  con^l 
stantly  surrounded  by  a  Urge  body  of  chosen  youths;  this  i<  a 
ditlinclion  in  ytemx  und  a  prelection  in  u-ar.  .  .  .  Tl»e  chiefs  fig, 
for  victory,  the  companions  for  their  chief.  .  .  . 

J.  It  a  well  known  that  ihe  Oinian  peoples  do  not  dw^l 
town*.  .  .  .  They  do  not  build  their  viltagci  nfter  our  fasJiion,  with 
rows  of  connected  buildings  ;  m<:h  man  has  his  house  surrouni 
by  an  open  space,  either  m  a  precaution  Against  lire  or  bocausa 
llwir  ignorance  of  building. 
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6.  .  .  .  Tliey  do  not  employ  th»ir  other  daves  iu  we  do, 
i.t.  ihey  do  not  lusifrn  to  «tch  n  difTercnt  office  in  the  hotortold. 
Eacli  slave  orders  hit  own  home  and  lioutehoid.  Mi*  niMtcf 
commnndx  him,  as  we  should  a  xerf,  to  provide  a  ccrlain  qunntity 
of  com,  cattle,  or  dothes  and  the  slave's  obedience  is  limited  to 
this. 

7.  .  .  .  Ijinds  are  occupied  by  each  village  as  a  *1iole,  <ihe 
extent  varying)  Kcordinc  10  the  number  of  the  cultivators,  and 
Umm  aftcrwudi  proceed  to  divide  the  Unds  anions  thcniselrei 
■eeonliniE  to  rank.  'Ilie  K^cai  site  of  the  pluina  renders  divition 
easy.  Th«y  move  the  cultivated  land  et-ery  year,  and  there  is  still 
plenty  of  uncultivated  leR  over.  .  .  . 

(  Tht  txtut  xigni/letiHft  c/  fiit  fi/usng*  kas  Iten  lAt  ttti/tet  «f  a 
gtod 4kU 4>f  Mttiiiiiein,  tmllht  aUnt  traitilaUoM  f^hts  the  mtiming 
vhUh  is  mett  i^nerally  <i/tri6uM  to  Tutituis  w(<rdt.\ 

Eariitr  Angh-S4U»n  pmitJ  :  stale  oj  sodtty,  &v. 

K«sti  (ir.  680  A.t>  If  one  man  make  plaint  iit;ainit  annlbcr 
in  -I  Mill,  and  he  cite  the  man  to  a  '  mrthe) '  or  4  '  itiing,'  lei  the 
nun  iilii-ayi  K<ve  *  boih '  lo  ilie  oilier,  and  do  bim  such  right  at  the 
Kentish  Judges  jircscribc  to  them. 

VeMW;  cir.fnjo-  If  any  one  sell  hi»  o«n  countryman,  bond  or 
free.  tbouKh  he  be  xuihy,  ovtx  tea,  let  him  pay  foe  him  accordinK 
to  his  ■  wer.' 

.  .  .  If  any  one  co  from  his  lord  without  leave,  or  steal  himself 
away  into  another  shire,  and  he  be  diicovered,  let  him  go  nlicrc 
he  wai  before,  and  pay  10  hit  lord  U.  shiliinss, 

1/hAw  0/  ChurcM  awl  King. 

Lavs  af  laa.  I,  Inc.  by  Ood's  grace  king  of  the  West  Saxoas 
with  thr  counsel  and  with  iht  teachinx  of  Cenrcd,  my  father,  and 
of  Hcdde,  my  bishop,  ;ind  of  K«>ircnH-old,  my  bishop,  with  all  my 
caldermen,  and  ilie  most  distinguished  '  wiian '  of  my  people,  and 
also  with  a  targe  astembi  y  of  Cod's  servants,  have  been  coiuidering 
of  the  health  of  our  smils  and  of  the  friability  of  our  realm.  .  .  . 

ProgrtJt  0/  WestSaxoH  momartky,  sodal  Jgvtl^mtnl,  frv. 

Lam  af  llfrtd.  ...  I,  ibea,  Alfred,  kinj;  of  the  West  .Saxons, 
gailiertid  tliese  (lawsj  to|{Cthe>,  and  comnianded  ntany  of  those  to 
bo  written  which  out  fore&then  held,  tliuic  wh;ch  to  me  seemed 
food ;  and  many  of  ihmo  which  seemed  to  n>e  i>o<  ^ooA  I  rented 
Uwm,  by  the  counsel  of  my  '  witu.'  .  .  . 
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Lam  of  Uvud. 
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III  rove, 


tlut  he 


(!>«  hides  of  (li*  own  land,  church  and  kitchen,  bclMtoon ' 

buth-Kaie-MMi,  and  spccUl  duly  in  ibe  king's  (wll,  itien  -m  k 
thenceforth  of  thane-righi  uxnthy.  ,  ,  . 

And  if  a  thiinc  ihrniv  m  ihat  b«  became  «n  eori.  then  wi*  tc 
tli«ticcfuit)i  uf  eorl-ri},'li1  wortby.  .  .  . 

Uwi  of  AtlMUtuL  And  -kh  hnvc  oniaincd,  respecting  the* 
kwdless  men  of  whom  no  law  can  be  jjm,  that  the  kindred  be  am- 
tnanded  that  they  domicile  him  to  folk-nght,  and  find  him  a  lonl  a 
the  (blk-niotc.  .  .  . 

If  any  one  lail  to  attend  the  jtemoi  ihric^  let  bim  pjiy  tfat 
king's  ofeihyrocs.  .  .  . 

And  let  tbere  be  named  in  e\-ety  reeved  •  nianung '  as  man 
men  as  arc  knnun  to  be  unlyinic,  that  ibcy  may  be  for  wiuieK  i= 
ever>-  sun.  And  be  the  oatb»  of  these  unlyini{  men  accordinK  U 
the  wonh  uftbc  pr<>i>erty,  without  election. 

Tliat  wc  count  always  %.  men  to^jeilicr,  and  the  rhief  ihotii 
direct  the  nine  in  each  of  thew  which  wc  liave  all  ordained. 

Edfar:    OrJiname  of  Ike  Jfundrtti,     Fintt,   that    they  tned 
alwnys  uithin  fuur  weeks  ;  and  iliat  every  man   do  jusiit 
anotbci. 

.  .  .  In  the  hundred,  as  in  any  other  'geoiot,'  we  oittain 
folk-ri^ht  be  pronounced  in  every  suit,  and  thai  a  tcnn  be  litcd 
when  it  shall  be  fulfilled.  And  he  who  shall  break  that  lenn, 
tiniest  ti  be  by  hi>  lord's  decree,  let  hint  make  '  tiot '  with  k& 
ihiUiitgi,  and  on  the  day  fixed  fullil  that  which  he  ought  to  haw 
done  bcfore- 

lawi.    And  let  no  omc  apply  to  the  kipg  in  ^ny  suit,  unleu 
at  hnine  ntay  not  be  worthy  of  law,  or  cannot  obtain  law.      |f 
l.io'  be  too  heavy,  let  him  seek  a  niititjaiion  of  it  from  the  kinif ; 
and  for  any 'bot'.wortlty  crime  let  no  man  forfeit  morv  than 
'wef.' 

.  .  .  And  let  one  money  p.xM  throughout  the  king'fl  doininioii? 
and  that  let  no  man  refuse  ;  and  let  one  measure  and  ntie  wci^bi 
pat*,  vudi  as  is  observed  at  London  and  at  Winclieslcr.  .  . 

.  .  .  And  if  any  one  without  leave  return  from  the  'fyrd'  jQ 
which  the  king  himself  it,  let  it  be  at  the  peril  of  himself  and  all 
his  estates  ;  and  be  who  else  returns  from  the  ■  fyrd,'  let  him 
liable  in  cnx.  shillings. 

CsBBt*.    And  we  nill  that  every  free  man  be  brought  into 
hundred  and  a  tiihing.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  And  tlirice  a  ycai  Irl  ihcrc  be  a  ' burh'^'onoi,'  nn,d  tv 
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a  '  shire-gcmot.'  .  .  .  And  let  there  be  prevent  the  bishop  of  the 
shire  and  the  caldunnan.  and  there  let  both  expound  as  well  the 
lau'  of  Cod  as  the  tecubt  law. 

Edw«rd  tha  OssfWior,  The  arrhbishops,  bishops,  counts,  atut 
btrans  had  both  their  knighli  and  their  lervunts  .  .  .  under  their 
'frith-bur^':  and  these  bad  tlicir  i<)tiiret  and  other  scrvanti  under 
their  frith-borif ' ;  so  that  if  titey  ctimnutced  any  offence,  or  if 
complaint  was  mode  of  them  in  the  neighbourhood  (their  lords) 
had  ihcni  for  judgment  in  their  courta,  if  tliejr  had  '  hc  '  and  '  uxj 
■lot'  and  '  team,'  and  '  infangcnthcof.' 

Mtihtl  ••  DA  ancntbly. 

Thing  -  an  assembly. 

Jlori  -  a  sorely. 

Wfr  ~  value  of  a  man's  lilic  or  oath,  cstinuicd  in  moncjr. 

Wi/itH  -  wi»e  men. 

Crtw/  -  a  (rccnian,  not  noble. 

Ituri-gaUsttil  -  a  local  court  of  justice; 

Gemitl  -  u  tneeliti};. 

0/trhfrnff  ^  a  line  for  contempt. 

Kfrtv  -  local  official 

Mimung  -  district  of  n  reeve. 

A*/  "  rciianilion. 

F/nf  -  defensive  military  service. 

Tilhing  =  a  union  of  ten  freemen  for  security. 

/■'ri/A-Sirg  -  surely  for  the  keeping  of  the  pence. 

Stf  -  jurisdiction  in  disputes. 

Sm  "  a  privilege  or  liberty  granted  by  the  kinif. 

7W  -  d'lly  on  imports. 

TVww  =  right  of  compelling  the  penon  in  m-hosc  hands  stolen 
or  Iwt  properly  was  found  to  name  the  person  from  wboro  he 
received  it. 

InfiutstiUhfof  -  juKsdiciion  over  a  thief  cau^chi  within  the 
limit  of  iIk  C!itaie  to  which  the  ri^ht  belonged. 


L 


BEIOn  or  WULUM  I. 

William,  king,  greets  William,  bithop,  and  GoAfrith, 
port-reeve,  iuid  all  tbc  buTt;)icrs  within  London,  French 
and  Euf^ish,  friendly;  and  I  do  you  lo  « it  that  1  will 
(bill  ye  be  all  Liw  worthy  that  were  in  King  Eduard's  day.  And 
I  wilt  thai  c^vry  chihl  be  his  taihei's  bcir  after  Ins  failverii  day. 

H  HZ 


Cb*rt«r  t« 
Lond«a. 
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Aad  I  win  Mt  eadare  Ihu  vo/f  ntftn  oObr  sny  wroog  10  yon.  Cd 

IteMtM.  '■  ^'"  **■**"  ■'^  ^"  »"  ^"«  ""«"  Bh»l'  *l*cl*«  h 

pledge  widoMli  that  «-ithin   EnRland  and  witlwrtiW) 

■riJI  bt  Cuthful  to  King  WiUijm,  uill  prescrv-e  hi*  tandi  ud  kt 

hoaour  with  &U   &deEtr.  and   mtUI  6>;ht    with    him  ■gwioi  b 

1.  E*-erT  man  wbo  wishes  to  be  regarded  u  ftce  mafl  h»w » 
Himr,  who  »iD  hold  him  10  justice  tf  he  ofl^ds.  .  .  .  La  4e 
hVBdRd  coun  and  the  coaaty  court  come  together  aa  our  ancean 
ofdaiaed. 

.  .  t  therefore  ordain  .  .  .  that  no  bishop  or  udt- 
(l«acoD  ihall  henceTorward  hotd  any  picas  concnrniv 
the  Uw  uf  tlie  biihops  in  the  hundred  cmirl,  or  hri^  » 
c»ii»e  wlwch  c«i«nii  th«  K<>vemmcnt  of  soub  btfae 
the  judgment  of  t«cuUr  men  ;  but  whoeicr,  acrardiq 
to  the  lft»-  of  the  bishops,  of  whatever  ortcnce  be 
may  be  acniMd.  comes  to  the  place  which  ha«  bna 
cfaoseii  or  ap|)ointcd  by  the  bishop  (or  this  purpose,  and  tteir 
tnsws  for  his  foult,  aod  not  ecrotding  to  the  law  of  the  IiundRd 
but  according  10  the  taaofts  and  the  cptKofial  law,  let  him  dori)[iil 
to  God  and  his  bishop^  

uiOR  or  HXiraT  i. 

Ckarur  ...  If  any  of  my  barons,  knijihta  or  others,  wb 

«I  bold  (land)  froni   me  ^ould  die.  the   heir    shall 

UbwtlM,    redeem  his  lands  as  it  was  done  in  the  litnc  of  : 
^"'^  brother,  but  by  a  jusi  and  customary  relief.     Similn 

my  barons'  men  shall  redeem  their  land*  hwa  their  lords  b}'  a 
just  aad  cuttomarv-  relkf  .  .  . 

I  comnund  that  my  county  and  hundred  courts 
should  mrei  in  th«  same  places  and  at  the  same  times 
ut  ihry  mcl  in  the  time  of  King  Edu-ard  and  not  other- 
w»e.  1  vrill  summon  them  at  my  wilt,  when  1  desire  it, 
to  provide  for  my  royal  necessities.  And  if  a  dispute 
nriiM  about  the  division  of  lands,  if  it  is  iKtoL-im  my 
barons  the  cau-He  shall  be  tried  in  my  court :  and  if  between  (he 
va»als  of  lw»  Wds  it  shall  be  tried  in  the  county  court  .  ,  .  and 
1  will  and  cummattd  that  all  men  of  the  county  shall  coma 
10  the  county  and  hundred  courts  as  they  did  in  the  time  qf 
King  Edward.  .  .  > 


OrtotK 
h«ldla| 
ihiSUr* 
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BBIOH  OF  HEKBT  n. 

Cotutitn-  If  .1  ilispuie  miivs  beiueen  lii>nicn,  or  beiween  lay 

tioDt  o(  men  nnd  ilerks'  <>r  between  clcrk-s  nboui  .irivowson 
M*!"**"'  ""*'  pttscntdiion  o*  chtucliM,  i(  shall  be  tried  or  ended 
'^"'  in  the  kii!}t-'i  coun. 

Clerks  who  aic  called  to  acoouni  or  accused  of  anything,  boinj; 
nuMinooed  by  the  TU)-iil  judge,  kh^ll  roaie  into  hi>  court  to  ansu-ci 
iborc  for  those  things  which  ti  seems  to  the  ro>-al  court  tihould 
be  answered  for  in  that  court,  and  in  the  ecclesiaiiicnl  court  for 
those  things  which  it  seems  should  be  answered  for  in  ihAt  couit  i 
but  the  royal  justice  shall  lend  into  the  coun  of  Holy  Church  to 
see  in  wluii  manner  the  case  is  to  be  iicaied  there.  And  if  the 
clerk  if  convicted  or  confc^iiiC!!  the  Church  must  not  piolcct  him 
any  longer. 

.  .  .  And  when  the  lime  has  come  for  connulting  the  Church 

{i.r.  /or  elteling  a  bithop  or  Mer  ifi^ilary)  the  Lord  King  must 

lummnn  the  more  diKnificd  pertans  of  the  Church,  and  thcelection 

must  be  made  in  the  chapel  of  the  king  and  with  hit  usent,  and 

witli  the  advice  of  those  pcrtonagex  of  the  realm  who  hav«  been 

called  tut^eiher  for  tliis  purpose.  ,  .  . 

I.  In  the  fini  pkice  the  iiaid  Kinn  Henry  ordnins  by 

_,  _*,  the  advice  of  all  his  lurons  for  the  urescrvatiun  of  the 
vur«ndon.  ,   ,  ,  •       •         ■  .        ,    „ 

liec  peace  and  the  tnAmtenance  of  juttice,  that  entiuirj-  thai) 

Ik  niAdc  in  each  county  and  in  each  Ituodred  by  twelve 

lawful  men'  of  the  hundred  and  four  lawful  men  of  each  township, 

by  an  oatli  that  ihcxc  will  speak  liuih  ;  whether  in  their  hundred 

or  their  townsliip  thetc  is  any  man  who  in  reported  or  dectiued  U> 

have  been  a  thief  or  a  murderer  or  oi  robber  or  a  receiver  of  ihic^«s 

or  muidcrcr^  or  robbers  Htnce  the  acceMion  of  the  Lord  King.    .\nd 

the  juiticei  shall  make  this  cni|uiry  in  ihcir  court  and  tlic  sheriffit 

in  tbcirs.  .  .  . 

I,  The  \miA  King  desires  also  that  all '  should  come  to  the 
county  court  to  make  this  oath,  no  nun  staying  away  on  account 
of  any  frandiise  or  court  or  jurisdiction  that  he  tony  have,  hut  thai 
every  one  should  come  lo  malcc  ihts  oath, 

This  year  every  one  shall  give  in  charity  a  tenth  of 
wdlBUM  jij^  income  and  movables,  except  the  arms,  horses  and 
tazaiton  clothini;  of  kniglitt,  &C.  .  .  .  And  if  any  one  gi»es  Im 
of  p*ts«ul  propMty  (Balidla  11th«l,  IIU. 

■  ThoK  wliu  had  lakca  holy  oidcn  in  uiy  degree  were  cslkd  detk*. 

'  t.t,  <|ualili«d  penont. 


47©  EmgHsM  CotititutioMa/  //ittary 

tfeiB  Ik  oni^  ion'  or  >tx  Undiil  mem  shsll  be  ckctcd 
pariah,  wbo  tbail  decbn  upon  ooUi  Ow  amouni  which  beo^ 
h«re  aid.  .  .  . 

KXIOl  OF  UCHAXO  I. 

*J"*  .  .  .  Thi*  day  «u  caoced«d  and  lasttiutnl  iht  (» 

,^j^  nmitr  of  the  Londoners,  which  alJ  the  nMgnate*o(:k< 

ytttr,         realm  kad  the  buhops  of  thai  pro^-ince  w«n  swan  K 

im.  rctpMi.  .  .  , 

CUn«  Kkhord,  by  the  i;nc£  of  Cod,  king  of  the  EngUb 

n  Wlft-  duke  oi'  Uk  NomwBi,  &c.,  &c.  .  .  ,  Know  that  « 
ihHnr.  h»\K  conceded  to  our  ciliien!t  of  Wincbcsier  cl  ik 
^'™-  merchant  Riiild  ihnl  none  of  thtiii  shall  plead  cwnit 

he  K^U  of  ihe  bocoagh  of  U'lndie^ter  in  any  cause  except  ihoK 
of  extenul  tennret,  unless  on  accouBl  of  our  money  and  tm 
•Cfvants.  .  .  . 

[Tke   rtiiM  tf  vm-iata  other  privUegtt  f^laws.      Simiiu 
ktrttrs  iMjfm^Mufy  irm  gmti/M,  or  iw*v  a/ier-w»r^  grmtki. 


asiav  or  mws. 

...  Noscutagcoriiidxhall  betaken  inour  kingdom 

.  *?"*        unlew  through  the  common  council  of  the  realm,  ciccpt 

Ijlj  to  redeem  out  penon,  knight  our  eldest  son,  or  m«Tj 

ouf  cldcR  dmiKhier  oikc,  and  for  ihcse  purposes  ody 

leniaiMUe  aid*.  .  .  . 

And  for  holding  the  common  council  of  ihc  realm  to  a^seu 
nid  olheraiic  than  in  the  three  :il(iresai(l  cases,  or  to  asieu 
scutate,  VL'c  will  cause  the  archbishops,  bishops,  ftbh<Ms, 
and  greater  barons  id  be  summoned  singly  by  our  letters  :  and 
ti[w  we  will  cau«e  all  iboK  who  hold  from  us  in  chief  to  be 
summoned  by  a  general  summons  ihrough  our  sheriffs  and  bailiffs  -, 
upon  a  Ukcd  day  at  the  end  of  not  less  that)  forty  day&,  and  at  a 
fixed  place ;  and  in  all  those  letters  of  summons  «c  will  express 
the  caute  of  thu  lummon^.  and  when  lliis  has  been  ionc  let  ibc 
business  of  the  summons  proceed  according  to  the  advice  of  lUove 
who  are  present,  even  although  all  who  were  summoned  have  oi 
come. 

No  free  man  shall  be  taken,  or  impHiODcd,  or  diiseiscd,  or 
onllawed,  or  exiled,  or  dcitroycd   in   any  way,  nor  will  we  )j< 


«sessi^j 
tssess^H 
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hiin  nor  lend  a^m»t  biin  except  Recording  to  the  l^ial 
i>cnt  of  hi»  peers  or  accArding  in  the  law  of  the  lund. 
To  none  will  we  telU  lo  none  will  we  dcn>- or  deUy  right  or, 
Utticc 

KBIOn  or  RBITBT  m. 

frit  of  ^'^*  '^'"K  '"  'lie  Sheriff  o(  Bedford  juid  {tucking- 

Binmoni  ham,  greeting.  .  .  .  We  command  yoo  .  .  ,  that  i-otj 
I  kalghu  cause  to  come  lo  our  cotincil  at  Weitmin&ter  .  .  .  four 
of  >hire  Vt  legal  and  dtKrect  knights  of  th«  Mii<l  counties  whom  the 
87*"  "  »!ime  couQtiei  ba^-e  elected  for  this  purpose,  on  behalf 
'  of  all  and  single  of  their  c«uniic»,  that  in,  two  from  one 
count)'  and  iwo  from  tlie  other  ...  to  grant  »uch  aid  as  they  an 
willing  lo  pay  us. 

We     .  .  make    known  to  all    men  that   we  havtj 

kwutn  upun  the  holy  Gospels  and  are  held  together  by 

such  Oath  .  .  .  that  each  one  of  us  and  we  nil  together 

will  mutually  aid  each  other  .  .  .  against  nil  people, 

doing  light,  and  undertaking  nothing  thai  v-t  cannot! 

without  doing  mischief,  saving  faith  to  the  Kiitg  and] 

the  Crown, 

L  KZIOK  OF  EDWASO  I. 

^  Tk*  King  la  the  SktriffxJ  Noriham/Hon.    Whercu ' 

at'Bn'i^  ""^  desire  lo  conHill  and  discuss  with  the  counts, 
•miati***  ''0">"^>  ^"(J  other  chief  men  of  our  Realm  upon  the  pro- 
of iUtm  vision  (if  remedies  againtt  the  danger;  which  in  these 
aad  towni  dnys  ihrcnten  the  said  Kealm,  for  which  purpOM  we 
to  Ptrtla-  have  sDniinoned  tliem  to  meet  as  on  the  .Sunday  next 
"•"'■  after  ihc  feast  of  Saint  Martin  .  ,  .  at  Westmin^icr.  lo 

distils^  ordain,  and  enat-t  luch  things  as  may  olniaie 
iJic»c  (bngen  ;  we  command  and  firmly  enjoin  )'ou  thai  wiilioui  I 
delay  you  cauie  lo  be  elected  two  Knights  from   the  aforesaid! 
County,  iwo  Cliiicns  from  each  City  of  the  same  County,  and  two] 
Burgesses  from  each  Borough,  of  the  more  discreet  and  able  mew, 
and  cause  them  to  come  to  us  at  the  aforesaid  time  and  place :  the 
sjid  Knights  having  full  imil  uiflicienl  power  on  behalf  of  thent- 
Mlvea  and  the  ccimmunity  of  the  wild  County  and  the  said  Citizens 
and  llurgene^  on  behalf  of  iliemseK-es  and  the  community  of 
the  said  Ciiica  aitd  Boroughs  ...  to  etuici  that  which  shall  then 
bo  ordained  by  (he  common  counsel  upon  the  maiteni  hrought 
forward  :  »o  that  the  aforesaid  busineu  may  by  no  means  remain 
unexecuted  for  lack  of  thit  kind  of  power.  .  .  . 


■I  w«^ 

tt^ry  vttwA 
M  or  fmntii: 

<Ud'lard  and  bjr  the  mum  lavtm- 

fcwbridii.  ... 

ferns aad  lbroi»hlA.I 
AbtMH.  Pnonirii 
fc  af  Holjr  rtaiLlL  u  ^m  to  Earfs,  Bonn 
■a  ik*  CBBaooidtr  of  the    Und,  that  far  M 
m^  BMnfanh  «n]l  w«  ulcc  such  nuuintr  c( 
Aidi,  TMfc«,  aor  Phm,  tal  b;  tbe  cnunaa  A»eni  of  the  R«lB 
aad  far  ih«  oamm^  pnSl  tkarel,  tanan  tbr  ancient  Aidt  ^ 


i- 


UlOV  or  DTAIB  n. 


IttS. 


K     hat 


.  .  .  Aod  that  (or  ewr  bercslter  all  manner  rf 
OTdiaaam  or  Provitioas  nuide  by  ibc  Subjci:t3  of  «ir 
Lord  the  Kin^  or  of  bis  Heir*  by  any-  Ton'cr  n 
Antboriiy  wbauocier  conccminx  tbc  Roymi  Fowcr  of  our  Uml 
tbe  Kins  or  of  hit  Hcin  or  a^atns;  th«  Emub  of  the  Crown,  thiU 
be  void  and  of  no  avail  or  force  whatever :  But  ihc  tnalurt 
wbtcb  are  to  be  e«abli«bcd  for  ihe  Estate  of  our  Lord  the  King 
and  of  hit  Hcirt,  and  for  the  estate  of  the  Kcaltn  and  of  ibr 
People,  thaD  be  treated,  accorded,  and  e&labtishcd  in  Patltumcat 
by  our  Lord  the  King  ami  by  the  Axteot  of  the  t'rrlatcs,  Eailt,j 
aiMl  [tarons  and  the  conunoiully  of  the  Kvalni,  according  m 
hath  been  heretofore  acctutomed. 


BUtnt*  D( 

tsw. 


BEIOR    or    XDWABD   HL 
ConuitutioiUtl  firvgrrtt. 

We  .  .  .  will  and  ^rant  for  lis  and  our  heirs 

to  (he  tame  I'relatcs,  Enrls,  lUroni^  and  CnmrtMns, 

Ciiiiens,  Burgessea  and  Mercbatita  .  .  .  that    ihey  be 

Itcncefunh    chat;gcd  nor  |tr>e^-cd  to  make  Aid  or  to 

tUBlain  charge,  if  il  be  not  by  the  common  astcnl  of  the  Prelates 

'  /.(.  tl>e  ixnon  lu  whum  tho  land  wu.  told, 
'  t,t.  llic  ptTvin  tcllioi;. 
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Guls  llarons,  and  other  );tcat  Men  and  Cammons  of  our  said 
Realm  xA  Knjfland,  nnd  that  in  the  I'urlininenl. 

1.  )I  is  accorded  and  aMcnicd  lliat  no  Pe«r  of  the 
Butateol  ijind,  Officer  or  oUier,  because  of  hi>  Office,  nor  of 

itiingc  touchinK  hi.i  Office,  nor  by  other  cnuie  shall  be 
brought  in  judt,-meni  to  loie  his  Temporalities,  Lands  Tcnc- 
mcniK,  Coodi  and  ChaticK  nor  to  be  arrested,  nor  impriaoned, 
ouitawed.  exiled,  nnrforcjud^edinor  put  to  umnTr,  nor  lobe  judged, 
but  by  auard  of  the  said  Peers  in  the  I'arliameni,  saving  always 
to  flui  Savcrdgn  Lord  the  Kint;  and  his  heirs  in  other  catcs  the 
law  rightfully  tiscd,  and  by  due  proceu,  and  iav«d  alito  (be  Suit 
of  the  I'arly. 

3.  ...  If  any  Minister  of  (be  King,  or  other  fcraon  of  what 
conditton  he  be,  do  or  cotne  against  any  point  of  (he  Clreat  Charier 
or  other  Suiutc*,  or  the  Laws  of  the  1-nnd.  he  ihall  nniiiTr  in  (hej 
Parliament  .-is  well  at  the  King's  suit  as  at  the  suit  of  (he  I'arty  I 
.  .  .  ai  br  forth  as  il  was  done  by  commission  or  commandtnentl 
of  the  King  as  of  his  own  nmhori(y  .  .  .  nnd  ihnt  the  Chancellor, 
Treasurer,  llaroos,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Kxcheijuer,  the  Justices 
of  one  Bench  aad  of  the  other,  &c  &c.  .  .  .  »hall  be  nou'  su'um 
in  this  I'artiameni,  and  so  rrom  heiKefbrth  at  all  (imes  that  they 
■ball  be  put  into  Office,  to  keep  and  maintain  the  Privileges  aa^J 
Franchises  of  Holy  Church.  an<l  the  points  of  tlw  Cieat  Charter* 
and  the  Charter  of  the  Fot^«t,  and  all  other  Siaiuies,  wilhoat 
breaking  any  point. 

It  seemed  to   the  mid    (Carts,  llaronx,  aad  other 
Edward'*    „i^p  )Aza,  that  sithenc:  the  said  Statute  did  iwt  of  otirj 

fret:  \\*iil  ptvcccd,  the  same  lie  void  .  .  .  and  therefor 

by  tbcir  counsel  and  conncnt  we  have  decreed  (he  said 
Statute  la  be  \'oid. 

t.  .  .  .  The  King  wills  and  grants  ,   .  .  tlut   thiij 
■untAW  jjjani  now  made  or  which  bath  been   made  in  limetj 

\nM.,  shall  nol  be  had  in  Example  nor  Charge  of 
Mid  Commons  in  Time  (u  eome :  .  .  .  and  that  no  Subsidy,  i 
Other  Charge,  be  set  nor  gmnted  upon  the  Wool*,  by  the  Morclianta^ 
nor  by  none  other  from  henceforth,  without  the  Assent  of 
rarliament. 

1.    The  King  .  .  .  hath  ordained  ...  by  (he  Assent 
aajd,  that  all  I'leas  which  shall  be  pleaded  in  any  Courts  whaii 
ever  .  ,  .  shiill  be  pteaded,  sitcwed,  defended,  answered,  debated, 
Bd  judgcid  io  tbe  EoKlisb  longtie.  .  .  . 
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I'ntatts,  E«ls,  Barao^aaf 
*dlia«lr  *Bd  of  a 

V«Med  to  (the  Car  ^ 
a  LaMh.tk  u.  Fkccc:.  aad  ifac  n.  SboUC  ft>  be  ukss  bj  T* 
YcHt  An  ant  *»  coMc  And  «f  Citie*  and  Uore«jto  ibt  w^ 
at.  pm  (rf  ail  tkeir  Coadi  nd  Cbatteb.  M  be  (akn  and  trneltr 
b«M  wd  I  LMMMtli  Tkoi  br  tbc  MM  Two  Yean.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Tb«  moA  Pn)Mn.£vK  Baraoa.  and  CoBmoas  d^ 
Reata  faMfc  gnaled  »  UnFtonj-SUfiap  to  be  takes  of  enr 
SKk  alV>'ei>l,aad  Fony  SUEogs  of  every  ihrve  hundMd  W^ 
fcfc,  and  Fody  ShflE^fs  of  enry  Last  of  LcAiber,  anij  ate 
MifchaaJiit  dbat  pua  bajrwd  the  aea  aher  tbc  Kaic  .  . .  M 
the  tGag  feaab  |i— waed  ...  no  non  to  duixe,  Mt,  ce  WHh 
cpon  the  Omnai,  boi  in  the  Maaocr  *s  afare  is  aatd.  .  .  . 

I.  TbM  tbc  Staple  «rf  Woob,  I.catber.  WmUdk 
^"^*r  n'  Lead  .  .  .  sluU  be  pcfpeniaJly  holdea  at  the  rtacn 
^Hjl**^*'  •ndenrrinca  :  fat  En>:Um]  at  Ncwcmsile  upon  T^ab 
Yoric  liDCDfat,  Nocwtdi,  WcAninMcr,  OuHnbaxj. 
ChkbeMer,  WtadtoKt,  Exeter,  and  Btatow ;  for  Wales  at  Katt- 
roerdyn ;  and  (or  IrelaDdat  UtibliTi,  Waterfard.  Coric  and  Dm^b^ 
and  DM  citcwfacre :  And  ihAt  all  the  mmI  WooU,  as  weD  old  ai 
new.  Wad-felK  Leather  acti  Lead,  which  shall  be  carried  tmt  <d 
tbc  MK*  Realm  and  Lands,  ilull  be  lint  brai^hi  lo  the  said  Staple* 
.  .  .  and  the  >ame  .  .  .  ciHtoincd  and  cocketed,  and  ilie  CuMoas 
tbereof  doly  paid  to  our  nid  Cutlocnera  in  all  the  said  forts,  that 
■«  to  uy,  of  Dcniient  fat  the  time  that  they  have  payMwi,  half  a 
mark  of  a  Sack  of  Wool,  half  a  nurk  of  three  hundred  Wool-fefli, 
a  mark  of  a  Last  of  t.eaiher,  at>d  of  Altrn^  Ten  Shilliii^v  of  a  Sadt 
of  Wooi  Ten  Shillings  of  Three  hundred  \\'oo)  Jelhi,  and  Twenty 
ShiDtng«  of  a  last  of  I.<cather.  and  Threepence  of  ev«ry  Sow  of 
Lead,  then  the  i3hI  Mcrvhandi:i«i  shall  be  carried  by  Merchanti 
Stnngerf  which  lia\-c  boujcht  the  untc,  and  not  by  Enjflislunen^ 
Webhmen,  or  Ihshmen.  to  the  Tartu  beyond  tbe  aea.  ... 

3.  ,  ,  ,  All  Merchantik,  Atkni  and  nenirens  .  .  .  may  sftMy' 
.  .  .  Mil  in  GroM  or  at  Retail  .  .  .  lo  all  manner  of  I'eople  that 
will  buy  the  tame  .  .  .  and  that  no  Merchant  .  .  .  ^o  lomird  such 
Merchandiser  comioi;  into  our  uid  Realm  and  LiuidSt  in  the  Sea. 
nor  ebewherc  to  (brcMal  or  boy  them.  .  .  . 

3.  ...  In  ei'cry  Town  where  the  Staple  is  ordained,  a  Mayor, 
good,  lawfiil  and  sufficient,  shall  be  made  aiKl  eaiablinhed,  haviniti 
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knowlcdKc  of  ili«  Lnw-Mcrchant,  [o  Kovem  the  Suple.  .  .  .  And 
in  every  place  nhert  ihc  Suple  is  shiill  be  tut)  convcniablc 
Omstablo  .  .  .  to  <ki  tbnt  pcrtiiinelh  to  their  Office.  .  .  . 

For  tli«  Kre;it  mischiefs  wliich  have  happened  .  .  . 
of  tlini  ihc  Mctchnnit  do  iniinisii  ull  Manner  of  Mer- 
chandise .  .  .  and  suddenly  do  enhance  the  Price 
8UCh  Merchandise  .  .  .  putting  to  sale  by  covin  und  OrdinanC4>^ 
made  becwixt  them,  called  the  Fraternity  and  c;ild  of  Merchants, 
the  >teTchandi«c  which  be  innsi  de»r  .  .  .  it  ii  ordained.  Thai  no 
Rnt;lish  Metvhnni  shall  use  no  Ware  nor  Merchandise  .  .  .  but 
only  one,  which  he  ^all  choose  betwixt  this  and  ihe  Feast  of 
CaDdlemas  next  comin);.  .  .  . 

I,  It  is  ordained.  Thai  Artificen,  Handicraft  People,  hold 
them  ci-ery  one  lo  one  Mystery,  which  he  "ill  choose  b«wivl  this 
and  the  (aid  Fcatt  of  Candlemas  ;  and  'I' wo  of  every  Craft  shall 
lie  cbown  to  survey  lliai  none  use  other  Craft  than  the  same  which 
he  halh  chosen.  ,  .  , 


Libour  tegitfalioti,  &v. 

We  haw  ...  of  mutual  counsel  .  .  .  ordaine 
1  *i,^^^  '■  'rhat  every  Man  and  Woman  of  our  Kcalm  .  . 
llf^_  able  in  body  and  wilhin  the  a^'e  of  threescore  years, 

not  living  in  Merchandioc  nor  excrcitinK  any  Craft,  nor 
having'  of  his  own  whereof  be  may  live,  nor  proper  Land  .  .  .  nor 
scrvinn  any  other ;  if  he  be  in  convcnicni  Service  .  .  .  rc<iuircd  to 
serve,  he  shall  be  boundeii  to  serve  him  H'hich  so  shall  him  rc- 
■luire,  and  take  only  Ihe  Wajfcs,  Livery,  Meed,  or  Salary  which 
were  accustomed  to  be  given  in  the  places  where  he  owclh  to 
serve.  .  ,  . 

3.  That  no  man  pay,  or  promise  lo  pay,  any  Servani  any  more 
Wages  Liveries,  Meed,  or  .Salary-  ihan  was  nont.  .  .  . 

It    is   accorded  thai  the  Staiuie  of  [.abourers  h%\ 

ia*T  "*  **^"  ''*'''^*"  '"  '''*  ^''y  *'*''  »uburl)s  of  I^mdun,  and 

in  the  Five  I'orls,  and  all  mutuier  other  Franchises  as 

etseo'hcre  in  England.  .  .  . 


Our  Lord  the  King  ...  By  ihe  Anent  of  all  Ihc 
Provtion    'J'*"'  ^'*"  ""^  ''•*  Commonalty  of  the  said  Realm  .  . 
Ijjl        '  haih  ordered  .  -  .  Thai  the  Fr«c   Eleciions  of  Arch* 
bishops,  bishops,  Bod  all  other  Uiyniiict  and  Bcnclicw  ^ 


I 
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ctoctnc  in  EagUad.  tkall  hold  from  benoilbrtb  is  ibe  Mm  • 
ihey  *««  gnated  by  ibe  KioK**  I-rageulton.  .  .  .  A^dH' 
PrelMa  rad  «lh«r  Pnf)k  «<  Holy  Church  whicfa  luv«  Ad«u>M 
■f  MV  BBarfcT*  .  .  .  »)uQ  have  ihcii  CoUations  snd  I'moaM 
bcdr  in  thf  twDc  .  .  . 

_  _  It  i>    awewted   and    accorded    .  .    ,   That  tB  4* 

y^i^i^  People  of  the  KiBgS  Liceance  .  .  .  whicli  thall  do* 
miiw.tSM.  *■>  owl  o*  the  Kcakn  in  flea,  wbere<rf  the  m^iHiMff 
priuiacth  to  ihe  YJa^  Ccuit  ...  or  which  do  wc  ■ 
dafiEM  or  tnpcach  ibe  judcment*  (iircn  in  the  King's  Coon  . . ' 
■h^  hftt«  a  Day  omiaJabg  ihc  space  of  two  moalla  .  .  .  s 
sppcv  .  .  .  (and)  to  ansMcr  lo  the  Kiti];  of  ih«  Comcnipl  deK  ■ 
Uui  behalf ;  and  if  thejr  come  not  .  .  .  tbcy  .  .  .  shall  &«a>  ita 
liBW  fonli  be  put  out  of  the  Kin^s  protection,  and  ibeir  Laoki 
Goods,  aad  Chattels  farfcii  to  ibe  Kint;  :  :um1  their  Ekidies  . .  ■ 
•ball  be  taken  and  tnipntaned  and  nnson.cd  at  tbc  Kinf['»  WOL 

rnuat«af        ^'    '*'*    ti^'*™*"    comiAuM    of    the     Lords   anl 
^^  Cominoiii  of  the   Re«lm  .  .  .  ihai    the    ViUima  and 

\^aA  tcnimtf  in  Viltcnagc  ...  do  daily  wiibdmw  tbni 


KXtOI  or  BICHAAD  n. 


Servicer  and  Cuitoma  doc  to  tite  uid  Lords  .  .  .  and,  whkh 
tnore  is,  gather  themKclve*  together  in  great  Routs,  arMi  n^n*  by 
«uch  Confederacy  lluit  every  one  shall  aid  other  to  rcsiti  tbcir 
Lords  with  MronK  Hnnd.  ...  It  i(  ord.-iincd  .  .  .  thut  Hw  l.unli 
which  feet  ihcm^liTi  ^rin'cd  shall  h^t^c  upeciat  Coinmiisiuoi 
HBdc«  the  great  Scnl  lo  the  Justices  of  ih«  I'eacc  or  to  other 
suflicicni  I'cTsons,  to  eiwpiire  of  all  such  KebeK  and  of  their 
Offences  .  .  .  and  lo  imprison  all  those  that  shall  tlienof  be 
indicted  before  them.  .  .  . 

I.  .  .  -  If  any  gii-c  or  take  more  (wages)  than  it 
Simu  of  ^lyj,^  specified,  SI  the  first  Time  thai  tbey  shall  te 
iheivof  attainted,  as  well  Ibe  Givers  as  the  Takers,  shall 
pay  the  Value  of  the  Ence^s  m>  gii-en  or  taken  .  .  ,  and  if  the 
Takcf  so  attainted  have  nothing  whereof  lo  pay  the  said  Kxccsa, 
he  shall  ha»-e  Korty  Days  Impiisonmcni. 

a.  It  is  ordained  .  .  .  That  he  or  she  which  use  to  labour  at 
the  I'tougli  or  Cait  or  other  Latiuur  or  Service  of  Hiwhandry,  till 
they  be  of  the  Age  of  Twelve  'Seais,  that  from  iheiicefunh  tlicy 


shall  aMde  nl  the  unve  labour,  vithout  being  pui  to  any  M)-st«ry 
Of  Handicnft.  .  .  , 

y  li  n  accorded  .  .  .  ihst  the  BeKgan  impotent  lo  sem 
shAll  abide  in  the  CHiea  and  Town*  where  ihey  be  dwelling  at  the 
time  or  the  rroclnmntion  of  this  Sialutc  ;  and  if  the  >'et>i)lc  .  .  . 
will  not  or  may  not  suffice  (o  find  them,  that  then  the  said  Begpan 
■hull  draw  ihein  to  other  Towni  .  .  .  or  to  the  Towiu  where  ihcy 
were  bnm,  within  Forty  Days  after  the  I'nxlamation  made,  and 
Iheie  shall  continually  abide  durin|{  their  lives.  .  ,  . 


ESIOH   or   RSVBT   IT. 
Conttitilitntal  prvgrtfs,  A'e. 


HL  At  the  reiiuevt  and  of  the  asMnI  of  tlie  Mid  LoRlfl 

1408  "'*^  Commons  in  the  uid  E'ailiamcnt  it  is  ordained  and  ' 

miabliihcd  That  the  Inheritance  of  the  Crown  and  of  ' 
the  Kcalms  of  Kii),'t.iiid  jnd  France,  and  of  all  iheoihcr  Unmminntt 
of  our  I^ord  tli<^   Kina   lieyuod  the  Sea*  .  .  .  sliall  be  »cltl<^  and 

I      remain  in  tlMt  Person  of  our  Lord  the  King,  and  in  the  Hein  of  bts 
Body  begotten.  .  .  . 

Parlla-  ''  The  Commons  priiy,  That  the  Kinf;  may  be  pleased 

ffiBatarr  ">  lli>vem  entirely  and  in  all  caMs  b)-  their  (hb  coun- 
prac«*d-      cillorV)  advice^  and  to  trust  to  it. 

"><•  •'  I.  The  t'ommonj  came  bc(6re  the  King  and  the  Lord* 

1409.  i„  Parliament  .  .  .  and  said  .  .  that  the  Kinj;,  desiring 

good  governance,  fur  the  execution  of  the  unie  had  chosen  the 
Archbishop  of  Cantcfbury  ami  otiicr  Lords  to  be  of  his  Council, 
and  aitkcd  .  .  .  whether  the  Commons  could  hnv«  confidence 
thai  the  Mid  Lords  would  take  upon  (hcm^cUee  lo  be  of  the  uid 

'     CooadL,  Of  not.  .  .  . 

3.  Vour  Cocnmons,  by  uaeni  of  the  Lords  spiritual  and 
teniponit,  ){rAnt  to  you  ...  a  tail  ftftccnth  and  tenth  to  be 
levied  from  laymen  in  the  ordinary  manner  (ti-i/i  cfrfiim 
luMtHftX  on  condition  that  the  uti]  lifteentb  and  tenth  and 
subsidies  ...  be  dispwcd  and  cipcndcd  by  the  advice  of  the 
Lords  and  OfBcem  in  this  piescni  I'lrli^uncnt  chosen  of  the 
Council  I>y  the  (aid  Loid  Kini;<  in  defence  of  the  Realm  him) 
safe-guard  of  the  sea,  .  .  .  and  in  no  other  nuinncr.  .  .  . 


-  -  -  «D  tiai  aecanluc  »* 

IB  tbc  Secolar  Comj  .     .te 

M«Tw  and  lUili&arthcCa 

of  Hwn    duD  .. 

«  *  U«k  Phce  do  to  be  bsntf. 


yi 


I 


«f  Forty 


ft 


rf   K»|Efats  of  Shtttt      . 
■  ■■dtbjr  t^Tfgmtx  And  euewot 
-  -  ■  of  Ik*   vUcfa  moH  f«n  m 
<rf  an  nOne.  .  .   .     Our  Lon!  Ifci 
of  tfeii  p>ueu  Pari  I'ji 

dtd  be  cbaacn  itmr .     '  i  1^ 

■ilhia  ibf  same  Coontin.  •tMeol 
af  ibMt  Aol  Iww  bee  LawI  or  Tcaetneai  to  ihc  V<1m 
•hiBbii  by  Ae  ycv  u  Um  kasi  abovv  all  Chanm-  . 
^^  Whcnos   by   ibe  ytmitf  Coaicngations   anJ  Coo- 

;^""  fcderades  Mde  by  the  Muou  .  .  .  Uie  good  Coun. 
and  EflKt  of  tW  Satttto  of  Labooren  tic  npcn); 
violued  aad  bnkea.  .  .  .  Tbc  Kinc  .  ,  .  bub  onUiacd  Tlui 
fadb  CoqcRganoas  ibaU  not  be  bnciutcr  boJden  :  .•md  .  .  .  thtt 
ibat  came  socb  to  be  balden  .  .  .  diaD  be  judK«l  for  Felons : 
■ad  that  all  the  other  MaMns  that  coane  in  sudt  t-'un);re^iiog,  be 
pnnlibed  by  ImpriioniDcni  of  (beir  Bodies,  and  nuUce  Fine  and 
Kansom  ai  the  Kinc's  Witl. 

The  King  hath  ordained  by  the  Authority  afan- 
I4«"*°  *■'*''  "^'  '**'^  Servant  of  Husbandry  puqxwing  ti) 
depan  from  his  Master  .  .  .  sball  before  make 
Covenant  with  another  Man  to  serrc  him  for  another  Year,  if  be 
be  in  such  Case  as  the  Law  u-ill  compel  him  lo  »erve  ;  an<I  .  ,  , 
(ball  ijivc  Warning  to  tbc  iiaid  Masici  of  the  taid  Covenant, 
And  if  any  Covenant  ...  be  othemite  made  or  that  audi 
WaniinR  ...  be  not  had, .  .  .  ihc  xuac  Servant  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  scTvc  his  lirsi  Mastei  for  the  ncxi  Year.  .  .  .  And  aIm 
lluil  the  Salaiies  and  Wages  of  Sertants.  I ^bwircrs,  ami 
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tu»u  at 
14S9. 


shall   not   exceed   the  AsMssing   tlut    foUowetli   .   .   . 
IjW/iW.) 

DhorOer,  imffeit(%t  extaitive,  power  iftordt,  &'c. 

...  If  any  I'enon  ...  do  buy  or  ti-cnr  for  his 
ClotliiDg  any  Cloths  or  Hals  called  Liveries  of  the 
.Sort  or  of  Suit  o(  any  Lord,  l.ady,  Knight,  Esquire,  or 
other  I'cisou,  for  lo  have  Supportaiion,  Succour,  or  Maintenance 
in  any  (Juartel  ur  tii  any  other  Manner  ...  be  shull  incur  the 
Pain  hi-fnrr  limiicil  nf  ihem  that  take  Livcrici  of  Lords  .  .  .  and 
moreover  »lull  have  a  whole  Yeat'!>  iui|>risonmei)l  witlioui  being 
let  lo  Bail,  for  their  Falsity  and  subtil  Ima^natton  in  this  Pan. 

Foravnucb  as  great  Perjuries  daily  abound  within 
the  Realm  of  Enjcland,  more  than  wer«  wont  to  be 
in  Times  past,  by  occasion  of  fovour^ble  Arrays  and 
Panels  made  by  the  Sheriff  .  .  .  The  Kin)f  .  .  .  hath  or- 
dained .  .  .  That  if  any  Sheriff  take  .  .  .  any  Hire,  Gift,  or 
Reward  to  make  or  array  such  Arrays  or  paneU  . .  .  Ihut  he  which 
feelcth  himself  aggrieved  .ihall  have  hU  Suit  by  Wrii  or  by  Bill 
ajiainii  the  Slicrilf  .  .  .  wliicli  inakeih  sudi  Amiys  or  I'anetaj 
.  .  beforo  the  Justices. 


HMMtof 
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.  .  .  Aho,  the  said  seditious  persons  conlinutng 
in  their  most  dcceivablc  and  cav«tous  dis[iosition,  have 
caused  our  said  Sovereign  Lord  lo  ask  and  chatge  us, 
his  true  CommoDs  and  subjects,  with  such  grcM  im- 
poiitiont  and  tnordinaic  charges  ;  as,  by  mcaiu  of 
bonowint!  without  payment ;  lakinc  goods  of  executors  of  lich 
men  ;  lancs  ;  ditmcs ;  and  priests'  nobles  ;  lakint;  great  goods 
for  his  household,  wtiliout  payment ;  impeachmenls  of  treasons 
lo  nhom  they  owe  any  evil  will ;  so  tliat  there  cao  be  no  man  of 
worship  or  riches,  cither  spiritual  or  lemporat,  knights,  squires, 
merchants,  or  any  other  honest  person  in  surety  of  his  life,  liveli- 
hood or  goods,  when  the  said  seditious  penons  or  any  of  them 
owe  any  malice  or  e^il  will.  .  .  . 


KZIOH   OF   SICHAU)   m. 


Tlkc  King  remembering  how  the  Commons  of  lUis 
*""*•       his  Realm  by  new  and    unlawful  Inventions  and  in- 
ordinate Coveiousnest,  againtt  the  Lam  of  this  Realm, 
have  been  put  to  great  thraldom  and  unsupportabic  cbatges  and 
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bomfl 


enctiofls,  and  in  especial  b>-  a  new  imposition  lutncd  ■ 

Iffnoe. . .  .  Therefore  the  King  nill  it  be  or<lainird  by  ibe  i^iict 
md  utent  of  Ihe  Lord*  apiriiual  mm)  lempunil  and  the  CoauoM 
.  .  .  that  hi»  subject*  and  the  Commooaliy  of  ihis  his  Kealm  tan 
henrerorth  in  up  nite  bo  cbarced  by  none  luch  Ourv^  EnOiH 
or  ImpiMiiion  called  benevolence,  nor  by  such  lika  charge. 


BXIOX   OF   HEITBY   TO. 
EtiaUMtntnt «/ tfrvmg  gmtmment,  &^. 


i 


•UUtM  tf 

146T.  DOB- 

vUtnUoc 

flur 

Obutbtr. 

ordained 


The  King  our  Smercigii  Lord  rcmembereiJi  hnw 
by  unla«-ful  maintenance  ...  by  untrue  dcnicaaourt^ 
Slicriffs  ,  .  .  by  t.ikinK  of  money  by  juries,  by  jnai 
ticHs  nnd  unlawful  iLHemblics,  llie  policy  and  good  nile 
flf  tliii  ledlm  is  almoil  subdued.  ...     Be  it  ilteidbie 
.  .  Tli.-ii   the  Chancellor  and  Tre.iMirer    of  Englud 
(or  the  lime  beinx  and  Keeper  of  the  Kind's  Privy  Seal,  or  two  d 
Ihem,  .  .  .  caltiiiii  tw  lliein  n  BUhop  and  a  I'etnpornJ   Lord  of  Ibt 
King's  Council  nml  ihc  two  Chief  Juiticet  of  the  Kind's  Ilcfirli 
and  Common  I'lcns  for  the  lime  l>eing,  or  other  two  Jusiicex  in 
iheir  absence  .  .  .  ha»-e  .luthoriiy  lo  call  bufuic  ihein  by  ^Vrit  f«fl 
I'rivy  .Sell  the  inid  misdocrs,  and  them  anil  other  by  tliejr  di^T^V 
tmns  to  whom  the  truth  may  be  knoun  lu  evamine,  and  such  m 
they  find    therein    defociitc    to    puni»h    ihcm    after    their    de-^ 
nwrit.  .  .  .  |H 

The  King  .  .  .  calling  to  hi»  remembrance  ihit" 
many  yood  Statutes  and  ordinances  be  made  for  the 
punithmcni  of  tiotoiis  unlawful  assemblies  .  .  .  extor- 
tion .  .  .  malniciiancc  .  .  .  cKcessive  taking  of  wages  ,  .  .  ur. 
lawiul  games,  inordinate  apparel),  and  many  other  i;tcai 
cnonnitiefi  and  olTcnccs.  .  .  .  Notwiihslimding  that  }-enera)ty  by 
Justices  of  the  Peace  is  given  in  cba^KC  '«  enquire  of  many 
offences  .  ,  .  and  divers  inquc«li  thereupon  slmiily  sworn  and 
charged  before  the  laid  Justices  t»  enquire  .  .  .  and  present  the 
tnith,  which  is  letted  to  be  found  by  .  .  ,  conruptton  and 
fovotir.  ...  Be  it  ordained  .  .  .  that  Juiticex  of  Assiie  id  the 
open  sessions  ...  as  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  cver>-  County 
have  full  power  ...  to  hear  nod  determine  all  oAences  and 
conicmpix  .  .  .  against  any  Statute  nude  and  not  repealed 
(treason,  felony,  murder,  and  offences  committed  in  another 
(hire  enreplcd). 


atalnt*  of 

two. 
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Whcicns  upon  Inist  of  pririlcgc  of  the  Church 
dit-crt  ]>ersons  lettered  have  been  the  more  l>ol<l  lo 
commit  murder,  rape,  mhbcry,  thcfi,  .ind  all  oihci 
nii<-i'hievou6  deeds  .  .  ,  be  ii  enacted  ,  .  .  that  every  peisoii  not 
heiHB  within  order*,  which  nncc  hnlh  lieen  admitted  to  llie 
bonc'ii  i*f  his  elcrjty,  eftsooiw  arraigned  of  any  such  oflcncc,  be 
not  ;i(liiiiiied  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  clergy.  .  .  . 


.  .  .  Be  it  enocicd  that  from  licncelbnh  ev«ry 
EoKlithinan  .  .  .  !iave  free  pa3M|^  .  .  .  into  the  said 
roasts  of  FUnders,  Holbad,  Sdand,  Drabaiid,  and 
other  ptaces  thereto  ni^h  adjoining  .  .  .  wiili  hii  or 
their  metiihundiiet,  xoo<ls  and  ware*,  there  to  buy  and 
eell  and  make  their  exchanges  freely  at  his  or  their 
picaturc.  .  .  . 

,  .  .  The  Kin^'  ...  by  the  assent  and  advice 
the  lord*  spiriltuil  and  tempDrsil  and  the  Commons  to^ 
this  present  I'ailiamcnt  assembled,  and  by  authority  of 
the  satiie,  nrdainetlt . . .  that  every  perMwi . . .  that  bath  any  houtc 
or  hou.'icx  that  dn\'  lime  nithin  three  years  past  Italh  been  or  that 
now  is  or  hctcafier  »haU  be  let  to  farm  nith  x.v.  acres  of  land  at 
least  o(  mote  lyinj;  in  t)llai;e  or  hutbandry,  that  the  owner  at 
owners  ul  every  such  house  or  houses  and  Und  be  Ixiund  to  keep, 
sustain  and  maintain  houne-s  and  buitdin){  upon  the  said  Ktuund 
aiMl  land,  convenicni  and  neceuary  for  the  maintaining  and  up- 
holditiig  of  the  laid  tillaifc  and  hmbandry.  .  .  . 


povcr  of 
Mure  bant 
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snoB  or  vxsKt  Tin. 

Kiiliii-isthiii  Ligii/tilwn. 

I.  ...  Be  it  enacted  tJiat  if  any  person  01  persona 
hnvin^'  one  Ucnetice  with  I'tire  «f  Soul,  being  of  thej 
yearly  value  of  viii.  pounds  or  above,  aicept  and 
any  «thci  wttli  cure  of  buul  .  .  .  that  then  .  .  .  the  first  benefice] 
shall  be  adjuilti'ed  in  the  law  to  be  void-  .  .  . 

2.  Dc  it  also  enacted  .  .  .  that  a«  well  every  Spiritual  I'enon 
now  being  promoted  to  any  Archdeaconry,  [>eaner]',  or  Dignity 
in  any  Monastery,  or  Cathedral  Church  or  other  Cliurch  Coa- 
t«nitul  or  Colleipal,  or  1>eing  beneiiced  with  dny  farwtiage  *n 
vicarage,  as  all  and  every  Spiritual  Perwin  nhicb  hereafter  that! 
be  pnmHited  to  any  of  the  said  Dii;nilies  .  .  .  sliall  be  personally 
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icsicl«-iil  and  abiding  tn,  at  and  upnn  his  said  Uttroit)',  FrtboA 
or  IleocBcc,  .  ,  . 

I-  .  .  .  The    King's    Hi^lmex*.    his    Noblo  ai 
isis  Coiiiitions  .  .  .  enncl  .  .  .    ihiii    all    cauM*  ...  lb 

knowlc<l){c  whe-reof  by  the  voodneas  of  ihc  Pmos  rf 
ibU  Realm  and  by  Ihe  Law»  and  Cuumns  of  ilte  siaiiw  appcnaioctt 
to  ibc  xpiiituiil  Jurisdiction  of  this  Kciulin  .  .  .  shall  be  6a> 
bcocelbrih  li«unl,  cicamincd,  iirw:u»icd,  clearly,  finally  and  dci- 
nitivcty  iidjuil][ed  and  determined  wiihin  the  Kin^i  Joritdidiw 
and  Aulliocily  und  not  eli-cwhete. 

1.  And  it  ii  funher  cniicied  .  .  .  that  if  nny  person  or  pcnaat 
...  do  aiiciTii>i,  nwvr,  purchase,  or  prorurv  from  m-  to  the  Sec  of 
Rome  or  from  or  to  any  other  forei^  Coun  .  .  ,  pruccu,  inhihi- 
ttons,  appeals,  sentences,  summons,  citations  .  .  .  nr  hcnienct* 
.  .  .  e^-ecy  inch  perwm  .  .  .  »ha1l  Incur  .  .  .  the  same  penaliia 
and  forfeitures  ordained  and  provided  by  the  Statute  of  I'rovtiioti 
and  I'ni-miuiirc,  ,  .  . 

lie  it  enacted  b}-  authority  of  this  |tt«sr-nt   raitia- 
*•'  mciit  tliai  tlie  King  our  Smxrcij^  Lord,  his  heirs  and 

°"  suLcesson  Kings  of  this  Kealm.  shall  be  Liken,  accepted 
18»4.  '  ■'"'^  reputed  the  only  suprcmt  head  un  c:anh  of  the 
Church  of  Ent;land  called  Anglioma  Ecelrsia,  and  shall 
have  and  enjoy  annexed  and  united  ti>  the  Imperi^il  Crovm  of  thii. 
Kcalm,  as  u-ell  the  title  nnd  style  thereof,  asall  Honours,  Digniri 
prc-emiitencics,  jurisdictions,  privileges,  autbotiiies,  immuniti 
profita  and  corn  modi  ticii  to  the  said  dignity  of  supreme  head> 
of  the  same  Cliuich  belonging  and  appertaining  ;  And  that  our 
said  Soi-ereiKn  l.ard  his  heirs  and  suc«cs»}rs  Kings  of  ihjs  Ke^lm 
shall  have  full  power  and  .lulhority  from  time  lo  time  to  visitt 
redteji,  repress,  tcfiirm,  order,  corretl,  icsirain  and  ^imend  a8 
such  errors,  heretics,  abuses,  oflenrcs,  contcmpis  and  enormities 
what  so  r\'er  ihcy  he,  which  by  any  manner  spiriitial  authority 
or  jurisdtciion  oukIh  or  in.iy  lawfully  be  reformed,  repressed, 
ordered,  Tcdressed,  corrected,  restrained  or  amended.  ,  .  . 

...  The   Lords  and   Commons  ,  .  .  most  humbly 

lua"       desire  the  King's  Hiuhness  thai  it  maybe  enacted  by 

authority  of  this  pi'^^cnt  PatliamenI,  that  his  .Majesty 

|.^l|ll  have  and  enjoy  to  him  and  to  his  heire  forever  .  .  .  such 

^MbnUierien,   I'riories  and    other    Religious   Mouses  of  Monks 

Camms  and  Nuns,  of  whai  kinds  or  divenities  of  Habit,  Kuks 

or  Order  »o  ever  they  be  called  or  named,  which  have   not  in 

Lands  or  Tenements  .  .  .  &c.  .  .  .  above  the  clear  yearly  value 
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of  iwo  liundicd  puundi :  and  in  tike  manner  shall  have  and  enjoy 
all  ihc  site*  and  circuiis  of  every  sucb  nlijiiaut  houie  .  .  .  Tene- 
ments Kenu,  Tilhe*  ,  ,  .  ftc. .  .  .  in  ai  larjjc  and  ample  manner 
as  lUc  AblxttK  .  .  .  &c.  .  .  .  now  have  or  ought  to  have  the  same 
in  the  right  of  these  Houses.  .  .  . 

...  Be  it  enacted  .  .  .  that  no  manner  of  speaking, 
tloin};.  cinnniunication  or  holding  againtl  the  said  Uishop 
of  Rome  .  .  ,  or  atcaintt  any  law's  calleil  spiritual  law* 
made  by  authority  of  tlie  See  of  Rome  .  .  .  thall  be  deemed, 
reputed,  accepted  or  taken  to  tte  hereby.  .  .  . 

It  is  enacted  .  .  .  that  if  any  person  ...  by  word 
■UMU  "  writing  ...  or  otherwise  ...  do  preach,  teach  . .  . 

argue  OT  hdil  any  opinion  .  .  .  that  in  the  hieued 
Hacrainenc  <rf  the  Altar  tinder  the  form  of  bread  and  wine  after  j 
the  consecration  thereof,  there  is  not  pteMnt  really  the  naiur 
bo<Iy  and  bloud  of  uur  Saviour  Jesu  CbrlM  conceived  of  the  Virgin  ' 
Alarj-,  or  thai  after  the  said  cannecration  there  remaiaetli  any 
»ubtianccofbrcadorwincor  .toy  other  substance  but  the  substance 
of  Chriit,  (iud  and  Man  .  .  .  thai  then  every  *u<h  perKin  .  .  , 
shall  be  deeni«<i  and  adjudged  heretic  .  .  .  and  that  e\'cry  siKh 
oAeiider  iihall  therefbrc  have  and  snCTer  .  .  .  pains  of  death  by 
way  of  buminn.  .  .  . 

Civit  G^'trmHtM. 

...  We  )-our  most  bouaden  ai»d  loring  lubjeclt .  . . 
1880  "  "     ''<* '•'"^"*"J  "*<>*'  humbly  beseech  your  Highness  that  it 
maybeenacted  .  .  .  That  your  Highnets  shall  have  fuU^ 
am)  plenary  power  and  authority  to  give,  dicpo*e,  appwnt,  a»)gn,| 
declare  and  limit  ...  at  your  only  pleatnire  from  time  to  lime 
hereafter,  the  imperial  Crown  of  lhi«  Realm  ...  for  lack  of  lawfiil 
heits  of  your  body  ...  to  Muh  person  ot  penons  in  possession 
and  remainder  as  shall  please  your  Hifthnes*  .  .  .  atul  we  )-our 
moM  humble  and  obedient  subjects  do  faithfully  promise  to  your 
Majesty  that  ...  we,  our  heirs  and  lucoetsors,  shall  accept  and 
take,  hne,  dread,  »erve  and  aU  only  obey  such  person  or  pcrMM,  \ 
mate*  or  females,  as  your  Majesty  shall  leave  your  imperial  Crown 
uiMo  by  authority  of  this  Act. 

...  He  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  authority  of  this 

148)!"*       pi^wc"'  Parliament  .  .  .  that  always  the  King  for  ihe 

limr  bcin^;,  oilh  the  advice  of  his  honourable  Council, 

whose  name:i  hereafter  follow,  or  with  the  ail>ice  of  the  more  pari 

of  them,  may  set  forth  at  all  times,  by  auihorJIy  of  this  Act,  his 

I  I  a 


p 


pKKlnmRiioiiv  tinder  Mich  pcnaltie*  anit  pains  and  nf  iiKbJ 
at  to  liis  Ki);lincss  and  Iiis  Miid  honpiiiaMc  Council  bliall 
necesKiry  and  miiiii^iiv  :  And  llut  those  sumc  shall  be  obej^d. 
otwcncd  and  k«pi  ns  lhniit:h  the)-  n^ere  nude  by  Act  o(  fxAa- 
ment  .  .  .  xmlca  tlic  Kind's  HighncM  dispense  with  them  or  mi 
of  ihem  under  bis  great  seal. 

And  whereas  the  King's  Majesty,  ttpon  gieait  uid 
1MB  tirti'eni  causes  an<l  cunsidenitions  moving  his  IliKhneutW 

thin  prcKDt  year  did  take  ...  of  us  his  luvinj;  subjeixfl 
<rf  our  benevolence  and  gooA  will*  cenain  sums  of  money  .  .  . 
De  it  ordained  .  .  .  thai  the  mid  benevolence  ...  so  set,  rated, 
Uued,  (EBthcred,  charRrd,  levied  .ind  paid  ...  be  and  !>h«ll  be  b^ 
the  saine  authority  [ud^ed,  deemed  and  lakei)  to  be  laKful,  );ood, 
fimi(  tiablc,  right,  neceuar>*  and  cxpedteni  to  all  intents,  construe 
tions  and  purposes ;  any  Matter,  btatuto  or  Law  bad  or  made 
the  contrar)'  no[witb«andin|[. 


1 


Soa'ttJ  Comttlioni. 

-^  e*  ...  It  is  enacted  that  ever>-  preacher,  parson  .  . 
M(iH «  ^c,  ,  .  .  ,hal!  exhort  .  .  .  people  .  .  .  botmiiruUy  to 
exlciid  tlieit  good  and  chariubic  alms  and  contribu- 
tions for  and  toward  the  comfort  and  nflief  of  the  Siiid  poor,  im- 
potent, decrepit,  indigent  and  needy  people,  as  (or  the  seitinij  and 
keeping  t«  toiilinual  work  .  .  .  the  sturdy  va|{.-ibonds  and  vali^tni 
beyyars.  ... 

It  iNcnacTcd  that  if  any  of  the  aforesaid  .  .  .  sturdy  vaj{abond«,^ 
after  Ihcy  have  been  once  apprehended,  whipped,  and  sent  ^^| 
any  City  .  .  .  Hundred,  or  I'arish.  shall  happen  .  .  .  tu  play  the^ 
Vagubond  or  williiigly  to  absent  themselves  from  .  .  .  labour  .  .  . 
shall  be  cFixoons  not  only  whipped  ajinin  ...  but  sh:.ll  a]$o  havt^ 
the  upper  part  of  the  grislcll  of  the  right  ear  cut  olf,  m>  ihut  it  niafl 
BpiK-ar  for  a  per]ietual  token  after  that  lime  that  he  hath  been  a  ' 
contemner  of  the  good  order  of  the  Commonntalih.  .  .  , 

\F6r  a  Ikird  offtmt  lAty  Jtww  la  aujfftr  dtalM  <u/c/<mu.] 
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BEIOV  OF  EDWABD  VL 

.  .  ,  |tf  it  thetefotc  cnntteil  .  .  .  That  from  hen! 
forih  no  such  cong^  d'^lire  he  granted  nor  election 
any  Aiilibihhop  nor  Bishop  by  the  Ucan  and  Clupter 
made,  Hui  ih.^i  the  King  may  by  his  Letters  I'alent  at  all  times 
Mlini  any  .\it1ibi>hpiKic  or  ilishoprit  be  void  confer  the  aame  to 
any  i>cT*un  wlium  ilic  Kini;  sluill  think  meeL  .  .  . 
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.  .  .  (Whereas)  hU  Iligtincu  .  .  .  luth  appointed 

\\\f-  Arirhbiibop  of  Canterbury  and  certain  of  the  most 

learned  and  <liii:rect  llishops  and  nihcr  Icntncd  men 

or  ihii  Ke.ilm  ...  to  draw  ^tnd  make  one  cnnvenicDt 

and  meet  order  ...  of  (xiinnion  and  open  I'rayer  and 

adminittinlion  of  the  Sacniment  .  .  .  Tbe  Lords  spiritual  and 

tcmpoial  And  the  Commons  ...  do  give  to  his  Ilighncss  most 

beany  and  lowly  thanks  for  the  same  .  .  .  and  humbly  pny  tliat 

it  may  he  otdnined  .  .  .  ihni  all  and  tinffular  MiaiueTx  in  any 

Cathedral  or  Parivh  Churdi  or  oibei  place  uithin  this  Realm  .  .  . 

■hall  be  botinden  to  lay  and  use  ...  alt  llieir  common  and  open 

frayer  in  such  order  and  form  as  is  mentioned  in  the  said  book, 

and  none  other  or  01  her  wise. 

tie  it  funher  enacted  .  .  .  that  if  any  perton  m 
YJ^**  °  persons  .  .  .  that  now  have  or  Iieienficr  sli^tl  Itavo  in 
hilt  or  their  custody  .  .  .  any  Images  of  xtone,  limber, 
al.ilM&tcr  or  earth,  graven,  carved  or  painted,  which  heretofore  lia* 
been  taken  out  of  any  Church  or  Chapel  or  yet  ilund  in  any^ 
Church  or  Cltnpel  .  .  .  and  do  not  before  the  last  day  ol  )uivc 
next  ensuinjj  deface  and  destroy  or  cause  to  be  defaced  and 
destroyed  the  tame  Image*  and  every  one  of  them  .  .  .  shall 
fuifeii  ...  for  the  first  offence  10  shillings,  and  li:ir  the  second 
offence  .  .  -  four  pounds,  and  for  the  third  olTence  ihall  lUlTcr 
imprisonment  at  the  King's  wilL 

The  King's  most  excellent  Majesty  .  .  .  hath  caused  ^ 
the  aforesaid  order  of  common  scrvirc,  entitled  tht 
Itook  of  Common  Prayer,  to  be  faithfully  and  goodl/l 
perused,  explained  and  made  fully  perfect.  .  .  . 

An<l  by  authority  aforesaid  it  is  now  further  enacted 
that  if  any  manner  of  person  or  persons  .  .  .  sh,ill  willingly  and 
wittingly  hejir  and  he  present  at  any  other  manner  or  form  of 
Common  Prayer  .  .  .  than  is  incntiuned  and  set  fArth  in  il>e  said 
Iwok  .  .  .  shall  for  the  fir»t  offence  suffer  imprisonment  for  sin 
montlis,  and  for  the  second  uiTencc  .  ,  .  for  one  whole  year,  an 
b^fer  the  third  iiiflcnce  .  ,  .  ditrinK  his  or  their  life. 
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...  And  belt  (urilwr  enacted  by  tbe  authority  afore- 
,y*  "     said  that  all  luch  Divine  Service  and  Administration  of 


IftftS, 

Saciaments  as  were  most  commonly  used  in  the  Realm 

of  England  in  the  last  )'ear  of  tbe  reign  ol  our  late  Sovereign  Lonj 
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King  Haniy  ihe  Ri(;)ith  slull  be  fruni  aiul  nfici  ili«  xV  ilii 
December  in  ibis  present  year  .  .  .  used  nnd  riet^ucuted  throu)^ 
tbe  whole  Realm  of  England  and  all  other  the  Queen's  Maj< 
Dominions,  .  .  . 

Wc  the  Lords  Rparilual  and  Temporal   and    tbe 
CoTiiinonti  ...  do  declare  ournelve*  very    Mury 
repentant  or  ihe  Schtnn  and  diuibcdience  ctHnnittd 
in  this  Realm  against  the  See  Apostolic,  either  by  makini;, 
ing  or  executingnny  [^vrs,  Ordinances  or  Coaiimnndments  agxi: 
Ihe  Kupremacy  of   the  said    S«c  .  .  .    tt  may  now   like    y 
Majesiiei  (to  auent  to  ihej  arcomplLshmcni  of  our  proniite  . 
that  i«  to  rcpTAl  all  L«w«  ftod  Siauttn   made  fonimry  to 
(aid  Suprvniacy  and  See  Apostolic  during  the  said  Scliism.  .  , 
\Miat  ej  Hemyi  Ugiitalion  thm  rtpntltd  in  lirAtt/.} 

Be  it  enacted.  Thai  as  uetl  your  Atajesly  ...  as  ,i1m>  nU 
cvetj'  Dihcr  person  now  havin);  or  ihai  hereafter  »bi»II  haw 
any  of  the  Sites  of  the  satd  ktc  Monasteries  and  other  the  religioai 
or  ecclesinslicAl  Houses  or  l'U«-»,  and  all  the  «id    l^nds  and. 
TenemciiLi  ,  .  .  Ac.  &c.  .  ,  .  shall   have,  hold,  keep  and 
all  and  ever}-  ihc  said  Sites,  Land*,  &c.  .  .  .  ai  ibcy  would 
done  if  this  Act  liad  never  been  made.  .  .  . 
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EaUshitkal  Le^tiatitm. 

.  .  .  May  it  please  yout   Higluiess  .  .  .  That  ittc 
said  Aa  \i.f.  reeoneHialion  wM  ftomf\  made   in  the 
first  and  second  year  d  .  ,  .  the  laic  King  Philip  and 
Queen  Mat)'  .  .  .  may  ...  be  niterty  void  imd  of  none  eRect. 

And  that  .  .  .  ii  may  be  enndcd  .  .  .  That  such  Juri^dtrtions, 
Privileges,  Superioritiet  and  I're-eminenciet,  Spiritual  and  Ivccle- 
siastical.  ns  by  any  Spiritual  or  Ecc1csiasiic.il  I'on-cv  or  Authority 
hath  heretofore  been  or  may  lanfully  be  eJiercised  oi  used 
the  \'isitation  of  the  £c<'lesinsiicnl  Slate  and  I'crsoni,  nnd  (or 
Kefiiraialion,  Order  and  Cotrcciion  of  tbe  «ame.  and  of  all  manner 
of  Enors,  Heretics,  Schisms,  Abuses,  OlTcnces,  Contempts  and 
Enormities,  shall  for  wet  by  atithoniy  of  ihi*  present  Partial 
be  united  and  annexed  to  ihe  Imperiid  Crown  of  this  Keahn. 

\Micreasai  the  Death  of  our  late  Soveraiin  Ixird  Kinjc  Edward 
the  Sixth  there  remained  <me  uniform  Onlcr  of  Common  Service 
and  Ptaycr,  and  of  the  Admi  nisi  ration  of  ihe  Sacramenls,  Kites 
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ami  Cctemonics  in  iIk  Church  of  EnKbnd,  which  wu  let  fonh 
in  one  Boole  eniitkd  ilic  Book  of  Common  t'Riyer  .  .  ,  authnttM>(l 
by  Aa  of  farliamcni  .  .  .  iniiiletl  an  Act  for  ihe  Unifoiniity  of 
Conanion  Praj'cr  .  .  ,  the  which  was  rc|i«Alcd  nitd  ukcn  nvny 
by  Act  of  I'mliumcni  in  ihc  lini  year  of  the  Kei|{r>  of  our  tiUe 
Sovemgn  I^dy  Queen  Mary.  ...  Be  it  iherefore  enacted  .  .  . 
That  the  Buid  Statute  of  ke|ieal  shall  be  void  and  of  none  «l1ec( 
and  ihni  the  «aid  Doolc  with  the  Ordci  of  Service  .  .  .  with 
the  nhcfatiuni  .ind  additions  appointed  by  ihin  Staiuic,  shall  Mand 
and  be  from  and  after  the  Fcatt  of  itc  Nativity  of  St.  John  Itaptitt 
in  full  forfe  and  effect  accordint;  to  itie  tenor  and  cRecl  of  this 
SUtute.  .  .  . 

I  Crtv/  Gt^vnimfnl,  Srf, 

...  In  bet  Majesty's  pleawire  detivered  to  them  by 
_^^_^  the  Loid  Keeper,  it  was  not  nieaai  that  llvcy  »liould 
T"*^****  med<llc  either  m  matters  of  State  or  ec<lesia«iiail 
liN.  causes  ;  the  wondered  thai  any  could  be  so  for^-eirul 

of  her  conimandmcnt,  or  so  bold  as  to  attempt  a  thing 
expressly  contrary  to  what  she  bad  forbittdcn,  and  that  she  u 
hijilil)'  offeiitlcd  with  it, 

She  commands  that  no  bills  tendrng  to  niatten  of  State,  or 
Tcfonnaiion  in  causes  ecclesiastical,  ate  to  be  eKhibitcd,  and  if  any 
such  are  exhibited  the  Lord  Keeper  is  commanded  upon  hi' 
allCKtMce  not  10  rca<l  ihem. 

Be  it  enacted  .  .  .  ihal  the  Churchwardens  of  cvvrM 
^  l>BI*    Parish,  and  four,  ihiec^  or  two  substantial  Houseboldon 
.  .  .  sliall  be  called  Overseen  of  the  Poor  of  the  wmd 
Parish  :  and  they  or  the  Kreatcr  pan  of  ihem  shall  t.-ike  order  flrofli' 
lime  to  time,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  two  or  more  Justices  uf 
Ibc  INsace,  for  sciiinie  10  wvrk  all  such  Children  whose  Parent* 
shall  not  by  the  said  Churchwardens  and  Uvurseers  ...  be  tlK>ui;ht 
able  in  keep  and  tnaintain  their  Children :  And  abo  for  setimt:  10 
work  all  su<:h  persons  ms  hating  no  means  to  maini.)in  them  use 
no  oidinary  and  daily  trade  to  K't   their  living   by;  and  alMt  to 
nisr,   weekly   or   ntlicrwisr,    by   Taijilbon    of   ci'ery    Inhabit.inl, 
l^rton,  Vicar  and  oilier,  and  of  eiciy  occuitkr  of  Lands,  Houtca, 
Tillws,  &c.,  &c.  .  .  .  in  ibe  said  Parish,  in  such  cnmpcicni  Sum 
or  Sums  of  Money  as  ihcy  shall  think  61,  a  convenient  Stock  of 
Fbx,  Hemp,  Wool,  Thread,  Iron,  and  other  necessary  Ware  and 
Stuff  to  scl  ilie  Poor  on  Work  :   And  also  competent  Kunis  of 
Money  for  and  toward*  the  necessary  Relief  of  llic  lame,  in)|M<trni. 
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old.  bBod,  ami  suih  oiber  among  tbem  beinic  |>oor  and  nol  abw 
wrorlc.  .  .  . 

Ik  it  ciMCttd  .  .  .  thai  it  vhall  be  Uwful  ...  (br  the 
Churchu-ankns  and  Otvneen  .  .  .  lo  erect  in  At  and  coa 
places  of  HabJlAtkm  ...  At  th«  Kencnt  chariceG  of  tUt  Fan'sl) 
oihvTvriw  of  tlM  Hundred  ot  Ccwniy  u  aforesaid  ,  .  .  convenient 
llouBC«  of  Dw-clling  for  the  wid  impotent  Poor,  xnd  also  to  nbcc 
inmates  or  niort  Funilies  than  one  in  one  Cottage  or  HtMne.     ~ 
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They  assure  him  of  their  devoted  nlleij^iince,  and 
remind  ofilieii  su/rerings  in  behalf  of  his  own  and 
mother'^  cause.  .  .  .  [lef[  tolemiion  for  theinscjves 
granted  to  others  who  do  nol  coincide  in  the  re)i}'inci  i 
the  Slate.    CoodelTectt  of  lolemlion  in  France.     Ii 
plorc  llic  free  exercise  oflheir  rvlii^ion  in  private  if 
in  public,  by  luflerance  if  not  with  approbation. 
BunnuT  '^<^  '*  sufpf'«<l  ">  ''ear  reports  Ihnt  the  Hcmiv  of 

af  m««HK«  Commons,  Inttcad  of  submtiiinc  to  ilic  upiniuns  of  the 
(King  to     Judges  in  the  poiiii  in  dispute  between  ihcm  jind  the 
P^U-      King,  take  upon  them  to  judge  both  of  ibe   Judge 
^^  opinion  and  of  ihe  roj-al  prewjjaiive.    They  are  etibi 

to  give  the  King  sMisfaclion.  or  to  send  in  writing  a  stAtentent  i 
their  doubtK,  ibat  ihey  may  be  set  at  re«t,  and  no  other  business  j 
lo  proceed  till  this  is  determined. 
,    -        ,        . .  .  rtc  it  enacted  .  .  .  Thnl  cveT>'  Popish  Recusant 
laes  "  ■  "  "'"'^^  heretofore  hath  conformed  him  or  herscU; 

and  rrpnired  to  Ihe  Church  and  cnntiniie<l  there  during 
the  lime  of  Divine  Service  .  ,  .  shall  once  in  every  year  follaivhtg^H 
at  the  least  ^ecei^'c  the  Illewed  Sacrament  of  ihc  Lord's  Supper  Itf^^ 
Ae  Church  of  that  I'arish  where  lie  or  she  shall  tivoit  usually 
■bide  .  .  .  And  if  any  Keoiiant  »o  conformed  sbull  not  tvceivo, 
the  said  blessed  Sacrament  accord ingly,  he  or  she  shall  for  luchl 
nol  receiving  lose  and  forfeit  for  the  fint  year  Tn'eniy  Poundi,] 
and  for  the  second  )-ear  .  .  .  Forty  Pounds,  and  for  every  year] 
after  .  .  ,  Threescore  Pounds. 

...  Be  it  dcrUred  and  cnnrtcd  by  the  auihorily  oTI 
this  prcieni  Parliament,  I'hai  all  Monopolies  and  all 
Commissions,  Cirants,  Licenses,  Charters  and  Letters 
Pat^SMd  berctofore  made  or  granted  or  hereafter  to  l>e  made  or 
gia&tcd  to  any  Penon  or  Persons,  Itoilics,  Polinc  or  Corporato 
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wliatsoever,  of  or  for  ihe  sole  buying,  selling,  making,  n-orklng,  or 
UMfig  of  Anything  it'iihin  this  Realm  .  .  .  nr  of  Power,  Liberly,or| 
Faculty,  &c.  .  .  .  &c.  .  .  .  and  nil  Proclnmntions  Inhibiliont, 
Reainiitts,  ^'arrani^  of  Assistance,  &c.  ...  are  Alto^eilicr  coii- 
trnry  10  the  I.awk  of  this  RcAlm,  and  »o  an  and  shall  be  uilDrljr 
void  and  of  none  efTect,  and  in  no  wite  to  be  put  in  use  or 
execution. 
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BEIOV   or   CHAKLN   I. 

.  .  .  Wc,  by  ihr  advice  of  (he  Lords  and  oltiers  of  J 
our  Privy  Council,  do  by  these  proKcntu  declare  aur^ 
Will  and    PIcii'uic  to  be,  that  all  Ihoiie  Duties  .  .  . 
th^ll  be  lc\'ictt  in  i^uch  manner  as  the  uimc  were  levied 
at  the  time  of  the  decease  of  our  uid  late  Father  .  .  . 
nil  which  our  Will  and  I'leasure  ii  tliall  continue  until 
j"™****'  such  time  a*  by  Parliament  (as  in  former  lim«)  it  may 
receive  an  absolute  seltlin):.    And  if  any  Person  what- , 
soct-cr  diatl  refuse  or  neglect  to  pay  the  Duties  aforesaid  .  . 
then  .  .  .  wc  tUi  ti^nt  by  thete  preMrotii  unto  the  Lords  and 
other*  of  our  Privy  Council  (or  the  time  being,  or  unto  the  Lord' 
Trcastircr  of  England  or  Chancellor  of  our  Exchc«iuer  .  .  ,  ftill 
pover  to  comniit  every  such    Tenon  to    Prison  .  .  .  there   to 
continue  until  they  .  .  .  iJiall  have  confbrmed  and  vibmltted 
iheniselvcs  unto  due  obedience  concerning  the  premises.  .  .  . 
F*tlti»  ■  ■  ■  They   (l.ardt    ami    Cfmaions)   do    therefore 

of  Btglit,    humbly  pray  your  mott  Excellent  Majesty,  that  no  (nnn 
ISSS.  hereafter  be  compelled  to  make  or  yield  any  l~>ift,  Loan, 

Dcncvolencc,  Tax,  or  luch  like  i.:har|;e,  without  common  coiHcni 
by  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  that  none  be  called  to  make  antirvr, 
or  lake  such  oaih,  or  to  give  attendance,  or  be  confined,  nr  otbcr- 
wiie  molested  or  dmquieted  concerning  Ihe  tame  or  for  refutal 
ihcreof ;  and  th.ii  no  freeman,  in  any  such  manner  a.\  ii  before 
mentioned  be  imprisoned  or  detained  :  ami  that  your  Maje&iy 
may  be  pten<«d  to  rcnune  the  taid  Soldicn  and  Marinefs,  anti 
that  j-our  People  nay  not  be  so  burdened  in  time  to  come ;  and 
tliat  the  foresaid  Commissions  for  prfjcccdini;  by  maninll^iwma/ 
l»«!  revoked  and  annulteil ;  and  that  hertaftct  no  Coiiimiuions  of 
like  nature  may  istuc  fonh  to  any  Person  or  Perwms  wha|iocv«r, 
to  be  executed  as  aforesaid,  le»t  by  colour  of  them  any  of  )>our  < 
Majctiy's  Subjects  be  de«tn>yed  or  put  tu  deatli,  contrary  to  tht] 
laws  and  franchise  of  the  latid.  .  .  , 
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.  .  .  Ik  il  viuded  .  .  .  that  (hi^  prcMnt  PariiMMSl 
mm  A^umblMl  xhnll  not  be  di^sulved  unless  it  be  I9 
Aci  an*iuliameni  to  be  paned  for  tlial  giurpoM:  mt 
»lull  \x  .  .  .  |>torotiu«d  or  adjourn^  unlrss  it  b«  bf 
Act  i£  I'Artumcni  to  be  likewirtc  pa&sed  for  ttel 
purpotc  .  .  . 

...  Be  it  enacted  .  .  .  that  ih«  uid  Court  ttm- 
kbalUUac  monly  called  the  Star  dumber,  and  all  JuriMlicrica. 
>t«i  I'uwcr,  and  Aullwwiiy  btlonijlng  unto  or  exercised  id 

ra^DM.  the  same  CourU  or  by  any  of  lh«  Judgts,  Officer*  <» 
MiniMc-rs  thereat,  be  from  the  first  day  of  August  in  the 
yeai  of  our  Lord  God  one  thousand  lix  hundred  and  rorty-ooe, 
clearly  and  ab*olulely  dis»o)%-ed,  taken  away,  and  deicrmtncd. .  .  . 
'*••'''*•  The   l-«rd»  and  Commoiu    so    declare    thai  ibey 

H^M       '"'""'l  "  tluc  »"«*  iioccwary  rrforaatian  of  the  Cotcn- 
iDcnt  and  Liltugyof  the  Church.  ...  i 

.  .  .  We  :i[c  penuoded  in  our  consciences  ttiM  M' 
Church  oin  be  found  upon  earth  that  profeucih  the 
true  Keti);!on  wilh  mort;  [Airily  of  doctrine  than  the 
Church  of  F.nicland  tloth  .  .  .  which  by  the  grace  of 
God  wc  will  wiih  constancy  maintain  in  their  puriiy 
(Inuiiwor  and  glory,  nut  unly  againit  all  invaxions  uf  I'npcry,  but 
t*  Oruid  a]j(,  fnjn,  tlip  irrcvcrrrtce  of  thci*  many  SchiimaliM 
and  Scp.iiHti&it  whcreniih  of  laic  this  Kingdom 
lhi«  City  nhoundt.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  That  we  shall  .  .  ,  endeavour  tn  our  «evcnJ 
I'laces  and  Catlings  the  prctcrration  of  the  reformed 
Religion  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  Ooctrtnc,  Wo(- 
nhiji,  Dixdplinc,  and  <>iivcmmeni.  agninii  our  conuaoD 
i-ncniic«  .  .  .  nnil  Uint  we  sh;ill  endeavour  to  bring  the 
Chiirrhcs  of  Cnd  in  the  iliice  Kinfjiloma  (o  thencarcxi  conJunctMd 
and  unifbniiiiy  in  Krligion,  Confession  of  Faith,  form  of  Chtircb 
Govcmwent,  direciory  for  worthipandcatetliising.  .  .  . 

Thai  wc  shfill  .  .  .  endeavour  the  ditirpAiion  of  I'nperr, 
Prclacj-  .  .  .  .Superstition.  Heresy,  .Sclii*>in,  I'rofanenest.  .  .  . 

Wc  ihall  u'illi  the  loinie  «inrcriiy  .  .  .  enclcai-mir  with  oar 
ettatcx  and  lives  mutually  to  preserve  the  Right*  and  Piiv-ilcges 
of  the  I'nrlianirnti  nnd  the  Litiertlcii  »f  the  Kingdoms,  and  10 
preserve  and  defend  the  King's  Majcaiy's  Person  and  Authority. 

WhcrcAi  Charles  Stuart,  King  of  England,  is,  and  »tandetb 
convicted,  iictainted  and  condemned  of  High  Treason  and  other 
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Dt4th         ''V'*  (-'■■nes  :  and  Seolence  upon  Sntunl.iy  lut  was" 
WuTut     pronounced  jigainsl  bim  by  iJiis  Court   to  be  pul  10 
tf  death  by  the  xei'cring  of  hit  h»d  from  his  body  ;  of 

eta****  L.  which  Scn!«icc,  occuiion  jct  nrmnincth  to  be  done  i 
1MB.  these  arc  thettfort  to  nill  and  require  you  to  see  the  Mtd 

Sentence  executed  in  ihc  open  Micei  before  Whitehall,  upon  ihe 
morroo'  .  .  .  and  for  mi  doing  [his  ^all  be  your  siiflicient  war- 
rani.  And  these  are  to  require  aU  06k:en,  SoI<Uct(,  aixl  Others, 
the  Kood  I'copic  of  this  nation  of  Englitnd,  to  be  auiulnjc  unto 
you  in  ihi»  service. 

I'o  CvA.  l-'rnnri»  Hacker,  Col.  fluncks,  and  Lieut.. Col.  Phayre, 
and  to  erer>'  one  of  ibem. 

I  Civcn  und«  our  hands  and  icialt. 

^^^^  John  Bradsiiaw, 

^^^^1  TllOUAS  CiHKV, 


COHMDV  WEALTH  AKO  PROTECTORATE. 


^ft  ...  Be  it  therefore  enacted  .  .  .  that  the  Oflice  of 

sb«U«Un(  Kill];  in  ihii  naiiuD  tliall  not  hcncclunh  reside  in  or  be 
th«  olBec  cxcTciied  by  any  one  single  Kcrson  ;  and  ihai  .no  one 
J*^^'  I'erson  whalooevcr  ihall  or  may  have  or  hold  the  Office, 
.Style,  Dii^nily,  I'tnt'cr,  or  Auibcmty  of  King  of  the  Mid 
Ktngdofns  or  DoininioaK,  or  any  of  them,  or  of  Princ«  of  Wales, 
any  Law,  StAtule,  Unjce,  orCtuuim  to  the  contrary  ibeieof  in  any 
wise  iKKn  ithsiandinj;.  .  .  . 

...  He  it  ordained  and  it  u  ordained  by  his 
IlijihiieM  the  Lord  Protector  ...  by  attd  wiih  lite 
conicDi  and  advice  of  his  Council ;  that  all  ilie  fVo])lfl-i 
ofScoiUtMJ,  and  iif  the  Isles  of  Orkney  and  Shetland' 
.  .  .  are  anil  shall  he  and  are  hereby  iocorponticd  Into, 
constituted,  csublisbcd,  d«rlaretl,  and  confinncd  one 
Conimonwcalth  with  Kn^limd  ;  and  in  ever)'  Parlia- 
ment to  be  held  Mcccuively  for  the  oiiil  Commoo- 
H«.t)th,  thirty  Persons  shall  be  calkd  from  and  serve 
for  Scotland. 
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to  the  Gaol  or  Hone  «f  Canmiwi  ...  far  aay  osw  mm 
ncwfiBg  Ox  «ffagc  at  ihwc  — aihi,  Mint  tach  oflfciiili.  i  Uall  [wr 
down  .  .  .  socfe  «M  of  aeoejr  aot  m;««<lint  five  pouatls  as  tlw 
cKd  Joatkn  or  Chief  HagiMntt  .  .  .  ibdl  tec  die  uid*  olfenda 


[Tie  ptnattf  for  iMe  ucamd  «0aK*  wmt  ^lo  fm  m-  imfri»m. 

[  TUm  tM/A  KW  A*  Ar  Mimi  /t)'  a//  mim-t»mfen^»g  wWift>j.] 

I,  A.  B.,  cSo  &»«u  thit  it  19  not  lawful  upon  an>- 
prttciKC  whitwictcr  to  uke  anns  again-ct  Ihe    King 
.  .  .  and  thai  I  will  not  &t  any  time  endeavour  «ay 
Altenilian  of  C'.ovemmcni  either  in  Cliurch  or  Suie. 


1M,1««6. 


.  .  .  And  viXi  wch  penom  as  shall  take  upon  them  to  preach 
in  any  ufllawl\il  AsMmbly,  Conventicle  or  Meeting  .  ,  ,  «hall  not 
ai  any  llnK  itntcis  only  in  poxting  upon  the  Road  come  m  be 
■ithin  Five  Mile*  oTany  City  or  Town,  Corporate  or  DArough,  that 
■end*  lUirge****  to  ll»e  rnrliameni  .  .  .  before  ihey  have  taken 
and  kubtctibed  the  Oath  aforcuid.  .  . 
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...  Be  It  enacted  .  .  .  'I'hai  si!  and  n-cry  pcnon 
or  {)crKi>nv  ns  well  Pcvr^  9t5  Comnioncrs^  Ihat  sbati  bw 
;iiiy  Office  urOfiicc^,  civil  oi  iniliUtry,  or  fhAlIrcrcivcsuty 
Pay,  Snlniy,  Fee:,  &c.  .  .  .  &c.  .  .  .  shiill  .  .  .  lake  the  several 
OBtli'>  ul  Supremacy  ud  AJIogiancc  .  .  .  nnd  vliall  ;iUfl  receive  the 
Sacrament  of  ihe  l.ortl's  Supper  according  to  the  usage  of  the 
ChtiKli  of  Eikt;tand.  .  .  . 

...  lie  it  enacted  .  .  ■  Tlial  whensoever  any  |)crson 
Corou  **'  persons  shall  brinf;  any  (Writ  of]  Habeas  Corpus 
1«^  1879.  directed  onto  any  Sheriff,  OfflMr  ...  or  other  Person 
whatsoever  for  any  pcrKon  in  his  or  tbeir  Custody,  and 
the  said  U'lit  ahatl  be  served  it|ion  the  said  Officer,  .  .  .  that  iho 
nid  Officer  xhall  wiihin  lliree  days  after  the  service  thereof  aa 
aforesaid  (unices  Ihc  comoiitmcniafomaid  were  for  Trcainn  or 
l''elony  ploinlj'  and  sperially  c\prei!ted  in  ihe  Warrant  of  Conimit- 
mcnl)  .  .  .  bring  or  cause  to  be  brotijfht  the  Ilndy  of  the  Party  so 
coRiiuilted  or  restrained  unio  or  before  the  Lord  Chancellor  or 
Lord  Keeper  ...  or  the  Judge*  or  Uaroni  of  the  said  court  from 
whence  the  said  Writ  shall  issue  or  .  .  .  such  other  persons  before 
whom  the  said  Writ  is  made  returnable  .  .  .  and  shall  certify  ibe 
true  causes  of  his  Ueiaincr  or  Iinprisonmenl.  .  .  . 

[  T<it  ittys  xttrr  ittlowtil  if  lAe  Mi/>inie  ei^fj  mort  lAfit  so  miitt, 
twttily  itayi  if  it  Vf<u  mvr  lAan  loo  mi/a.] 

I*rovided  always  .  .  .  Tlui  if  any  person  .  .  .  committed  for 
High  Treason  or  Felony  ,  .  .  upon  his  I'mycr  or  Petition  in  opei 
<'»url  ...  to  be  brought  to  his  Trial  sitall  not  be  indidcd  am 
tried  the  seoind  Icnn  »c^»ionJ  of  Oj-cr  and  Terminer  or  Ctcm 
Gaol  Delivery  after  his  Comntitmcnt,  or  upon  his  Trial  shall 
I      acquitted,  he  shall  be  dischatsed  fruin  his  imprisonineni.  .  .  . 

IP^toeUr»>  *  -  -  ^^^  *^"  likewise  declare,  thai  il  is  our  Koyal 

tl<m  «t  In*  Wi'l  and  Pleasure,  Thai  from  bencefonh  the  Execution 
dnlgnM,  of  all  and  all  manner  of  Penal  Laws  in  Matters 
lOVT.  ecclesiastical,  for  not  coming  to  Church,  or  not  receiving 

ihe  .Sacrament,  or  for  any  other  N on -conformity  to  ibe  RcliKion 
established,  or  for  and  by  reason  of  (he  Exercise  of  Ketigion  in 
any  manner  whatsoever,  be  inimcdiaicly  Mispcndcd.  And  the 
furtlicr  excriilion  of  the  said  Penal  Laos  and  every  one  of  them  is 
hereby  sus|iended.  . 
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.  .  .  The  Lord*  Spirilual  rtmI  Tempofa)  and  the 
CoQunan*  .  .  .  bcini;  now  assembled  to  ■  fiUl  Mil  bt* 
KqiRMBUttvc  o(  this  Nation  .  .  .  do  ta  the  ^m  pliu 
.  .  .  dccUte  :— 

Tlut  ibe  pmaxled  Power  of  wvpcndinK  of  Law«  or  titt 
eseciMiun  of  Laws  by  Re);at  Aulhotity  without  conKettt  of  Tulu- 
ment  \s  il)c);a1. 

'ni4t  ibc  pretended  Power  of  dispensing  witfa  I,aws  .  .  b 
iltc^al. 

Ttui  the  Cuounlsnon  far  eivding  the  late  Court  of  Coomv- 
sioncrs  for  Rccksiaetial  Cau>c«  and  all  otbvr  Commiuioiu  aid 
CooRs  of  tike  nature  are  illegal  and  pemicioi». 

That  te«yiit|[  Maaey  for  or  to  tbe  tue  of  ih«  Crown  by  pretence 
of  I'rerogaiivc  wnhotit  grant  of  Parliament  ...  is  illcgaL 

That  ii  is  the  right  of  the  Subje<:t  to  petition  (lie  Kin^',  and  aU 
Comntitntents  or  Prosecutions  for  Mich  peiitioain^-  ,-irc  illc|^. 

Thai  the  railing  or  keeping  a  siandini;  Anny  within  the  Kia; 
doRi  io  lime  of  Peace,  unleM  il  be  with  content  of  HarliAtraeot, 
againil  Law. 
auwtt  «*  ■  -  Be  il  enacted  .  .  .  thai  all  and  every  perrcn 
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3imI  persons  .  .  .  indicted  for  Hi^li  rrea»on  .  .  .  ^hall 
havea  traecopy  of  ihc  whok  Indlcinient  .  .  .  five  days 
at  Icau  before  lie  or  they  shall  be  tried  lor  tb«  tami 
.  .  .  And  shall  be  received  and  admitted  to  make  hi» 
their  full  delencc  by  Couniel  teamed  in  the  Uiw,  arkd  ti 
make  any  Proof  lltat  he  or  they  can  produce  by  lawfiil  Witncu 
Wiinc»se«  who  shall  then  be  upon  oolb  for  his  and   their  j 
defeocc  in  thai  behalf.  ,  .  . 

'Hiat  whoM>e%or  shall  hereafter  eoovc  to  the  Posses 
fion  nf  this  Crown  shall  join  In  Commnnion  with  i 
Chutth  of  Kngland  as  by  Law  established. 

That  Judfcct'  coinini»i4m«    be  matle  Quamt^m 
btm  gfsttrintf  and  their  Salaries  ascertained  and  eaia- 
bliihcd  :    but  upon  the  Addreu  of   both   Houses  of' 
I'arliameni  it  may  be  bnful  to  remove  (heni. 

That  no  Pardon  under  ihe  Great  Seal  of  England  be 
ptcudjtbic  to  an  Imiicachnicnt  by  ihc  ^Tuniinons  in 
Parliament. 
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Oftlon. 
1707. 


HSlOir  OF  AVMB. 

ArlUlt  !.—'\\m\\  i\\e  iwo  Kingdoms  of  Fn^land  anci 
Srnltnnd  ihall  upon  llic  lim  diiy  of  May  which  ihitll  be 
in  Uie  Vcar  one  thouiiaiid  seven  liiindicd  and  icvcn  and 
for  ever  after  be  united  iniu  One  Kingdom  by  the  name 
or  (}re4l  UriUkin.  .  .  . 

ArlUlt  I//.- I'^xM  the  United  Kint;doni  of  Gretit  BriUiin  be 
reprcMfltcd  by  One  and  the  Mme  Parliament,  tn  be  styled  The 
Parliament  of  Great  Uritain.  .  ,  . 

[A  largr  number  of  ftk^r  articUt /»U0a>\ 
May  it  tliererore  please  Your  Most  Excellent  Majc&iy  that  it 
may  be  enacted,  ami  be  it  enacted  by  the  Quecn'»  muttl  Excellent 
Ma;i-sty  by  and  will)  ilie  Advice  (tnd  Consent  of  the  l.ord»  Spiritual 
and  Temporal  and  the  Cummons  in  this  pr«icnt  ratliamcnt 
a«-scmhled,  and  by  Authority  of  ihc  Aamc,  Thai  nil  and  every  the 
said  Articles  of  Union  a»  rnttfied  and  approved  by  the  said  Att 
of  )>arliamcni  a*  aforesaid  and  herein  before  particularly  mentioiied 
ai'ul  inseried,  and  alwi  the  said  Act  of  I'atllatncnt  of  licoilaad  Ibr 
cslabliihin);  the  )'rote»iani  KeliKLon  nnd  l'resl>yte>ian  Church 
Govemnicnl  wiihin  ihat  Kinifdom  .  .  .  and  every  Clause.  Matter 
and  Tliin);  in  the  snid  Aiticlea  and  Act  contained,  »ball  he  and 
the  said  Ariiclea  and  Aci  arc  berebjr  for  ever  ratified,  approved  and 
conlirmcd.  .  .  . 


CathoU* 
EnuacU 
patlon. 
IMS. 


BflOK  OF  OEOK»E  IT. 

Whereat  by  various  AcU  of  Parliament  certain 
Kcilnint!!  and  Disabililiea  arc  imposed  on  the  Koman 
Caiholic  subjccis  of  His  Majesty,  to  which  other 
Subjects  of  His  Majesty  are  noi  liable.  And  whereas  it 
is  eapedieni  that  sticli  Rcsirainti  and  Disabilities  shall  be  from 
bcncefonh  discontinued  ;  and  whereas  by  various  Acts  cntain 
Oaths  and  other  Derlaraiions  ...  are  or  may  be  retjuired  to  he 
taken  ...  by  the  Subjcasol  His  Majesty  .  .  .  Ueilcnacidd  .  .  . 
That  front  and  after  ihe  commencement  of  this  Acl  all  such  I'ans 
of  the  «kl  Acu  aa  rc<]uirc  ilic  said  Ueclaraiions,  or  cither  of  than, 
to  Iw  made  or  sulucribrd  l»y  any  of  His  .Majesty's  Subjects,  as  a 
Qualilkntion  for  sitting  and  noting  in  Parliament,  m  for  the 
exercise  or  enjoyment  of  any  Office,  Cramhibc,  or  Civil  Risht,  lie 
and  ihe  same  arc  (save  as  hereinafter  |>rovi<l«d  and  CACeplcd) 
hereby  rei>ealed.  .  .  . 
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sueir  or  wiluak  it. 

^^  27.  .  ,  .  Be   it   ei\acted  .  .  .  that  in  every  Ci!)- « 

jjjj  ™        Borouk'h  which  shall  return   a   Member  or  Membm  w 
ISU.  *^'^''  '"  "">■  ■  •  ■  ''arliametit,    every   Male  Person  (i^ 

full  age  and  mi  luSJecl  to  an_y  legal  inMpadty\  "bo 
shall  otcupy  within  such  City  or  Borough,  or  within  any  Pbct 
sharing  in  the  Election  far  such  City  or  Borough,  as  Owner  d) 
Tenant  any  House,  Warehouse,  Counting-house,  Shop,  or  oihe 
liuilding,  being  either  separately  or  jointly  with  any  Land  nithii 
the  City,  Borough  or  Place  ...  of  the  clearly  yearly  Value  of  m 
less  than  ^10,  shall,  if  duly  registered,  be  entitled  to  rote  in  ih 
election  of  a  member  for  such  City  or  Borough.  . 
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clcmcnli  of  bdrngth,  434  1  alii- 
link  iimaidi  ihc  t'fpni:h  Kcvo- 
luiirm.  4j8.  44 J 

|IoftCanf(<rmi«>.  under  Kliubclll, 
3&I ;  new  rclatiriii  to  Ihc  K*l>i> 
bliih«d  Churfh,  351  ly/.  :  uit- 
pcclcd  o(  collusion  with  ihe 
Cathnlici,  354  ;  rcfutnt  10  occL-pl 
l<il«nili»n  hum  Jamri  II..  J<>7 : 
rcwdd  ofihcir  imlilic  ipirit,  378 

Nnn-jiuan,  377 

Normandyt  conquered  bj-  Heitiy  I , , 
461  Mrnquwid  by  f-mnn,  88; 
P'l emmcril  of  Henry  V..  174 

NuimiiiS  ilicir  t»'<y  ■"  KnglMnd, 
191    fHccIs  of   iheir    ci]nt|uesl, 

33  W 
Nonh.  I^M,  4J9.  43«.  <W 
Norlh  Cernuns,   1,  ai   their  cuii- 

dition  u  describrd  ty  Tuiliu, 

NonbuinbnUnd,  Oukeof,  %%%  tff. 
Notlhambria,    1  r  ;    uipremKy  of. 
^^   11 1  her  tchubn,  14 

oxford,  PMU«m«fil  nf,  104:  firi- 
>o4,  106 


TpM-r,  telMiont  with  William  I., 
Jl :  flint inenul  lilnieElr.  34 1 
uoHcy  in  H«ticl'»  «■«,  73 1  ft' 
Llioiw  with  J<4n.  89  *|^.  i  i(t 
mny  in  KncUnd  uridei  lluniy 
III..  99:  iit  riit'niiMu,  lui, 
loj  1  altvmni  In  cieciii>niunir«le 
■he  leiultrd  Imroni,  109 :  !*!«■ 
llniMwith  KilwAid  I.,  117,  111  1 
ff>cil«(  biiler  Inlirig  in  Kn|-lAii<l, 
145 1  action  wilb  >ei;aid  to 
Hmry  Vil).'*  divorci:.  140, 
3411    defied    by    Itenfy,    341 ; 


excommunication  of  Queen  FJin- 
beih,  374  :  riror  uiu  the  foeling.  1 
of  Cnglinti  <.>1li>itiri,  374.  175 

Pniia.  I'e»ce  of.  4« 

Pufah.  driiHol  f'lr  e«lci.iaiii[ca1  pur- 
poatB  finm  TJioiliire'*  lime,  ij  1 
eittnclcd  UK  of  civil  paridi  in 
Tudor  pi-tlod.  iS;,  s8S 

I'arlianirni,  it*  |^i»  conuuneil  in 
the  iiM^nol  tjrilnn,  6ji  'caun- 
cil'  of  Mo^a  Can*  not  a  live 
PirKanicni,  95  ;  tiuTpniM 
summunrd  liy  dc  Munt&rl, 
109  ;  complele  BBembly  formed 
undn  Kd<*aril  I.,  113;  ilH 
chanicleiitlirs,  114  i  incmue  of 
power  in  the  fouftccnlh  ccniiuy, 
139,  Iff.  i  attack  on  the  clnn 
uckdcr  ISdwartl  III.,  145; 
ParlUment,  146;  iti  position  in 
Ihc  fiftecnih  cciiiuf^'.  iSj  ijnf. 
raitly  aMcmblci  iiiulci  Eihrui 
IV..  loS;  atliiode  luwaid*  ihe 
wparaliim  from  Rome  under 
HvRiy  VIII..  344.  i45;»ndilir 
l«ibriiu>  under  !y>ii>ri<>cl.  353, 
154  :  cvicnt  of  ill  uitinuauoQ  (a 
Mary.  158,  159.  *6l  j  aititi 
tuwanti  Ihc  l*urilam  of  Klli 
liMh'*  rei|ra,  366,  367 1  ami* 
Papal  ItTulatlon,  174  :  estent  o( 
Ihc  I'wlianieniai)'  lenval  undaJ 
EliralKlh.  >S6.  387  :  <*>  I'urium 
fiwllnit  under  Jamn  I.,  3Q8| 
and  oppuailion  to  Ca(hollc% 
300,  wi  1  ddeimined  atlitiid 
lowardi  Jamci  I.,  jOl  W.  t 
cxtmi  of  Protwunt  eothuiiaim 
under  Jjmn  I..  J107.  yOS  1  Vni- 
lianwnli.  ofCharlei  I.,3lt>yy.i 
!>h(i(l  I'artianicnt,  310:  Lun|; 
■"arliiimclil,  3J)  iif.;.,  334  :  tnci- 
nilct  of  thi:  Cunvcnlion  hiilin 
Monli  347;  lotid  ['arlinniint  I'f 
i66i,  348  )  fcutlancT  li>  ('luilo 
II.'i  eocloiulic^l  piilicy.  3J4. 
3S9  i  iaancuralo  appnnpilallon 
of  nlp^lies  356  i  dccuialk«i 
under  Charln  II>  of  Ihe  re- 
dpuniitiiliiy  of  miniileni,  fia  t 
■pprarance  of  Ihe  *  coaniry 
parly'  in  Puliani«Bi,  361,  363  1 
firu   1*ailianiem  c4  liptea    II., 
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jAt  i  ConViIDlion  I'mliiiiiciU  uf 
■he  KrvnlotHRi,  y>g  :  ■'■•  i-lian|-r>] 
(HniliuQ  iiAci  ihc  (CcixitutiMi, 
371  >11-  '•  IcgbUlioA  of  the 
pcik-i.  373.  37S.  376,  3*0  W.: 
ell«cl  «rf  ihf  fnmknn  of  ibe 
pM»,  380,  381  i  DccnBafjr  cod- 
<lkla*u  of  |«tUuiicnury  w- 
pMOUcy,  381  idy.  ;  fim  Mtcni- 
^r  under  Wiinim  III..  3^4. 
385  1  pft'diiiK  of  Ihc  Act  of  ScKlc- 
men).  391 :  (tuoinn;  of  the  Scp- 
Icnnud  Acl  (ly  Ihe  Whip,  307 ; 
devdopmcni  <rf  ibe  mndeni  puiia> 
mriiUtr  xytlcRi,  4001^.  ilailucc 
111  mitt  the  i'iicTuKhm<iit  >  'if 
Geoliie  lit..  417 1  nction  uf 
ibc  mix«  cnlii:hii-iic(l  [uii)',  41$. 
435,  434  :  xltiliidr  IowmiIh  ihc 
Amciiiaiu.  431.  4311  Hefann 
lUll,  444.  iJit^  tt/ie  Commonsl 
1'mIJ  mn^rnniciit,  il»  ch«r»ctcrii- 
tici  and  dcvclupniTDt,  3S3  fff .  ; 
pio);ieu  of  the  i}iilcni  dunnc 
WAlpole't     nil  mill  iur*l  ion.     400 

Haupi-iiiiu  ;  Icguluicoi  untlct 
Kicluri)  II.,  156:  nndei  lleniy 
Vni..  333:  under  K1if»l«lh. 
2KS:undcr  Cli»l»  ll.,376iin- 
vrnxi.-  of,  in  Ihi:  Oily  nincleenth 
cvnlury,  441 

PuKc.  ciiiucrvaturt  of,  S3 

I'diMuilii'  Riunj;.  1501;;^. 

IVeWBc,  133 

Pecn.  If*  Boruiu  ita'  A^Mc* 

I'ilBrimage  of  Grace,  145 

fill,  ihe  elder :  lii»  apposition  to 
Walpule,  40)  i  hU  tepuwcion 
and  [haractct.  414  iff.;  impor- 
Utnt  muti  of  hi>  aahudc,  416, 
417;  Im»  riiiiiment,  41J:  hi> 
wtirninBi  m  to  Ihe  AmericanB,  43; 

ISii,  Willijun,  the  }-cninEcT:  nil 
capaeilirt  au'l  pi>)ky.  434,  435 

ruoT,  in  ihc  fotirlrenth  fcnlury, 
150  Iff.  ;  in  ihc  Tudor  |i«riDd, 
*JI  'ft-'  *S5>  '**!  rejuicc  It 
llie  Rutuniliun.  344  ;  and  M  the 
Btouttiftl  of  (he  icren  hiihupt, 
36s :  indilTereiu  to  the  l{«tulii< 
li"i>>  374 :  'heir  eot)ditioii  Ht 
ihnt   period.    37j.    y}i  1  in    Ihe  ' 


eiektcciub   ccDiury,    418    lyf.; 

■Iter  ibt  Napnleiniic  War,  441, 

44) 
Pour  Law,  under  Qitccfi    Ktiut 

aSS ;    in    tbc    cMly     nmclccnH 

ttmwiy.  44t 
lymMnire,  jiutnie  of,   143 ; 

t^  Htttry  Villi,  241.  34s 
PniyCT-liook,  aaar  and  ptrliaaicD- 

Un-  adofMion  of,   153  :  rcvoedL 

250  :  >boti>hcd,  355  ;   roKimtL 

>0t  i     iu    acotiit^iiii^r     cnlovrad 

under  Chaitn  II..  3J1. 
rmliylerians  166:  tbeir  hops  < 

induli^terc  ftoin  Jame*  I.,  ant 

ibcir  actkin  in  Onulaa  !.'>  I 

3*5.  3"6-  3*'.  33°.  33'  1  tlwir"^ 

hope*  al  tlic  time  of  ihir  KcMuta 

lion.  345  i  thoi  eimi.  347.  34* 

Prcc,  fini  use  of ,  in  poliiiu,  33*1 
frivdom  of,  jSo 

PfoteUanliun,  manner  of  lui 
nnee     in    England,    S48.    349-4 
wnte  of  Ihc    (tivlti,     164  f    in 
idcDtiliAlion     aiih      pairioliu 
380 1    iu    di>liit>nn|;    c<I«ct< 
Europe,  joj ;  iu  Auign,  sat 

PruviMm.  Siiiulc  of.  14J 

Pnuua,  in  the  War  of  ilic  AnUmn 
Suoccsioii.  4D4 !  ia  the  Seven 
Vmtx'Wai.  413 

riiriliniim.  il<<  irnmth  in  Knglaitd. 
364.     jbj :     ill     Ixtk     in     civQ 

Rviprniiicnt,  393.  394  I  if  qxcad 
Ihc  c'luiilry  ID  Janva  I. *»  reign, 
tgS :  cileni  i>r  it»  influence  ia 
Ihe  peiitxl  of  Ihe  Ciril  Wu, 
316 

Puriiins.    161,    t6(  I    Ireilmcnt 
IhcinbyEtinbdb,  363, 36517^.  ;' 
thdr    tdationa    with  Jumei,    I., 
397  'W-  [   Elinlvthan   INuilaiu, 
the  Liter  Noocunfomiat*,  344 

I^T".  3i3.3at.3",  3»S 


Quia  RurroMKn,  it6 


Rai.bkiH,  Sir  VJtiui,  iSi, 
i 
Ibc  Gkai,  314  Iff. 


R^lon,  < 
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R«fgnii  (IVIiuocntU)-),  propcBci] 
by  JIm,  416,  413:  inJiciMnlly 
rejected.  433:  |mwciI.  444 

XV/(fi.M'f ,  Sloiuu- lA,  I  tit 

KciiaUiaiuv,  119.  133  >yf  ■  i  iu 
fmici  tTi  l-:nf;l""ii.  I4S 

Rntoritioii,  34 J  I//. 

Kevoluiion,  IJic  Kn|[IUht  iti  cucn- 
lial  r*ctt.i7r;  lu  conwrviktum, 

Rendudon.  the  Frrnch,  4)6  i^fg-.  ; 
clEtdt  till  Kiqjiiili  lutniiiiMmliiin, 
4jlt,  441,  441,  aoil  tiibM>(ui<nilir 
oD  EoclUh  |ii>Ulicallbuu({hl,441. 

445 

Kichaiil    Oiuf    dc    Liuii.    rrvulu 

■Cainii   Henry  [[.,  74,  7f  <  nc- 

oentwi  •ml  uicei,  7S  ly/.  :  l*M 

visil  to  Hnj-iumJ.  Hi.  Sj  :  dwih, 

S4 
Rkhai<)  It.  protnlcd  u  heir,  I47  | 

Kl*  chutclct  and  iri^n,  157  w- 
Kkhud   III.,  aooi  his  (jiuUiloi. 

aoi  uw.  :  hit  tden,  Iu6  ly^ 
Kighu.  ftlll  of,  37S 
Kioi  Acl,  4i» 

Robert  of  N(4niindy,  40,  44,  46 
Komwi  CAiholiu.  uf  l^pacy  oW 

Calholin 
IUhimiu,  their  uocupWion  uf  Itriuiin. 

6;  iuchanclet,  7 
KoMM,  Ww*  of  Ihe,  iSj.  18S  tfi., 

KH  1  their   iKniiciuui  bKkU  «a 

(ooctr.  Ill 
Kuyal  Cuiiri,    llm  appeamwc  of, 

11 ;  trmU  iliiicFMtl  jiMkot.  M : 

•udivlwoni.  113 
Rye  llouM  Plot,  3^3 


SACIUVKaiLL.  M4 

Sl  AllMDt.  OHtndl  «f .  9] 

SL  Paul'i,  council  of,  M 

Stiiibury.  Eul  of,  •**  Cedl 

Salitbory,  (Mh  of.  40 

fimliibury,  Rtf*  o'-  4^ 

Saxom,  1,  J  I  (heir  Nttleownt*,  9 

SchUiii  Aci,  377.  396 

ScuiiiDd,  mukL  m  llewv  II.,  74, 
75;  (ebuiont  vitJi  l':dwj>nl  I., 
lao,  131,  I3ji  wu«  with  Cd- 
wnnl  III.,  IJi.  131:  w«r  with 
lleaiy  IV.,  i$5  ;  ralatioai  witb 


IlmTy\1Il..  114,  3JS ;  marriHgc 
union  H'iih  rninirc.  aji  :  revolt 
(A  ihe  Protalani  puiy  ii|[>ia(t 
Maty  of  (iutue,  370  \  larni'iil 
under  M«ry  Stuatt,  J7»,  J7ji 
faittOKw  lo  Charin  I.  and  Laud, 
310,  3>i  :  atliuice  with  Lone 
Hullamcni,  315 ;  leUlkxi  uf  the 
Oivcnaniert  *iih  Chulet  I.,  330, 
333 1  altempl  lo  oppnat  Cnnii- 
veil.  335:  IlielitAnd  rihini-  iu 
fnvoui  uf  )a.\t\tr*  [I..  388;  union 
with  Knglud,  ',91 

Scuiniie.  £3 

Sni  jjuwet,  tsuiiininip  of.  rfi ; 
til*  t)(^tt  under  Ihe  CiMamon- 
wealth.  340 ;  rcsl  impoitancc  of 
the  \Vm  of  the  Spanith  Snfeea- 
*'w>  391'  39S  i  i«iBre»  111  the 
Seven  Sean'  Wat,  4ISiC'*<>t 
MrctiKth  ibuian  in  ihe  Aiiiciiuui 
Wat,  43];  (intnenM  Influmot  in 
the  wan  of  ilie  h'ltneh  Rev<»l9' 
tion,  440,  441 

Scdliiiiui  Meetinn  Hill,  43$ 

Sclf-tlcn^ine  OnUnniiM,  314 

Septninul  A«,  397 

Scilli-iiiciit,  .Kn  lit.  37t,  381,  391 

Solll««Hjnt,  Law  uf,  376 

Seven  Vears'  Wat,  413  ^ 

Shafletbnry,  hii  policy  and  taneu 

SlwrifTt,  37  1  natural  i;rowlli  uf  theif 
funt'liuni.  4<} ;  firu  clKckt  tin 
thi-i»  ijitwrr,  SO  :  fjaitiall)'  u)|>rl- 
Kilcil  liyruyHl  juilicn.  641  Funhef 
reduction  ul  ihcir  puwcr,  $1 

Slavery,  cxiMencc  o(,  amuOf  out 
MioMon,3 

Somertet,  the  Protector.  151  tff. 

Spain,  ill  iMHiiioD  in  the  tiaieonli 
ctniun'.  311,  333 :  allunoe  wkk 
tjuccii  Maty,  15$  ly^.  ;  rclatioM 
wiih  Kngland  at  Elitalxih'i  te- 
eevion.  16S ;  gtcai  pomet  in  tlie 
tlxmnib  MMlnry,  176  :  Munpll- 
<ily  in  Mny  Stuarii  ichciNcs, 
>77 1  attack  ajxn  KntiUod.  379. 
390 ;  pwffcied  friciidtlilp  of 
Jaine*  I,,  305  iff,  t  KlaliMit 
with  CroMw^l.  340 !  the  moew- 
•kin  (|iMttlan.  390  if^. ;  Kngtith 
attack  un  iu  piiaa^iuau,  39J1 
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taiikvdc  iloriitf  Wtlpak'i  ralnk- 
">■■  *»J.  ■»«»4 
Sump  Act,  American,  4]3 
SUple,  Stktaia  oT.  IJS 
Sur  Chasilict,  CcNin  of,  ]|6,  sx*, 

■  .SUiifl..rd.  315,  J16,  jii,  }« 
SlUMt,   Chutn,    ihc   YcMiie   1*1*- 
(endtf .  40A,  409 
Sapwi—cy,  Am  of,  343 


TjurtTCi,  hit  ococMM  of  oar  uiaeii 

tun.  3  lyy. 
Taintlon,  Icvieil  li)'  Kthctrtd,  lb ; 
•nd  by  CbihiIc.  17  :  utider  the 
feudal   iyir<tn,    JJ ;    appliid   to 
pEnonal    jirupi-iix,    64  :    aum* 


I 


menl  bj-  icpioonialivv  bodio  in 
Kicbard  l/t  fc'cii.  Hi.  Sj;  levied 
(Ml  wool  imdrc  F.(lw«r<l  I.,  tiSi 
laxts  levied  by  K^dward  I.  fcum 
Ihe  r-1rrK.v,  llH  1  rnited afbllranly 
t^'  bti<>.  I  a :  tiutiiin  niihiHitncin- 
uiitl  aKnrn  lc<rlnd<len  by  the  Can- 
firmtaila  Cait«runi,  II3  ;  and  "ip/ 
thenaiolevf  1340,  i^iwhllrary 
mnbinbi  of  E<linud  IV.,  197: 
mctluid*  or  HeiiT}  Vlll.,  337  t 
and  nr  F.lifatirth,  iS;  ;  aibiirary 
eHii'lio"-!  If)'  Jimn  I.,  303  i/f.  i 
eiiDicit  IwiHccn  Charlea  I.  and 
hit  I'uttamrnlh,  311,  3lt,  atbl- 
miy  cntii-jni,  313:  mraiiirei 
oX  the  Long  ['arliameni,  331  ; 
Inirndarli'in  cf  llie  »y»tcm  nf 
annual  luppty.  371  ;  cmeral 
luRerini;  undo  tlic  laulion  of 
ihc  Napnlemilc  Wai.  .(41 
Tml  An,  359  i  fcpral  of,  443 
Teutonic  iriljii,  let  Noiih  Cermans 
Tliculore  uf  TanuK,  hl>  iroik    in 

I'^nitlanil.  ij 
1'iiiu  Ualo.  j6l 
Tnleralion  Aci,  37A 
T<irict,  marhtd  off  unckr  Cluilct 
II,>  J48  I  limiU  (if  tlieii  I'lyally, 
1(0,  i%% :  rtaclion  111  fatvnii  "f 
ChairTn,    363:  alliiii'lr  tiwnrdi 

{«uo  II..  367  I  and  in  the  Kevo- 
iilion,    36S,    369;   eceleriaitical 
policy.  377  i  ej«>cd  by  Wllllani 


I 


III..  3SS  :  allliuric  inwsnb  Mm. 
387  !  reCHlle^t  l-y  Anne,  J94iai 
inirlUf-ilUe  piiUcy,  395,  JQftlkaf 
excbnom  fraa)  pniarr.  ytj ; 
(wouicd  liy  Ccorce  III,.  427 

ToatiR.  3».  3* 

Team,  grawth  of,  136  i/f.,  IJOk 
381,  400,  430 

Tmuon,  dclitwd  by  Alfted,  3» 
Tnawnable  l>ractlCG»  Bill.  438 


IStroRHrrr,  Acta   of,  atj,  361. 

3S< 
Uniim,  Aci  uf,  393 
L'inclit.  Tcmly  uf,  395 


WMCf,  coiMpicU  by  Edwonl  I.. 
l)o :  nbcllion  undcTf  iHvrn  Glm* 
dnwci,  16;  1  aclinn  uf  lleiuy 
VIII.,  zu 

\Vat1niKford.  Treaty  of,  57 

WalfKilc.  Kobcil.  hla  op|arMitiuitJ 
the  I'ccraee  Bill,  397  t  bia  <|i 
lies  and  iulminiktr;itinii,  399  1 

Wnlict.  Hulicn,  Si.  S3 

Waiwlck,  Kirbuld,  I'jirt  of,  I90> 
199  <.ii. 

Wi^mote,  Tceaiy  of,  19 

WelUnifion,  439 

Wentwoilb,  Sic  Tbomn,  u*  Sltaf> 
fori 

Wiaky,  4x0 

Wrttci,  II  i  (he  of,  t4  igy. 

Wciiminiiei.  IVoviiioni  of,  107 

Wctt  Saiuna.  Ilielt  (iHitii)!!  and 
jmigrpn.  10,  1 1 

Wliigi,  iitA  marked  nff  under 
CiMtIn  II.,  348  ;  Icil  by  Sbaftot- 
buiy,  360  ig^.  :  atliiade  in  the 
Revolution,  368,  369  :  ttclcti- 
a*tical  po1ir.-y.  377,  39S  i  <4iiMcn 
liy  Williiiiii  [II.  tn  li<nn  a 
niiniitr}',  385  1  tctitetneiii  and 
ntum,  3S5  !  nippori  ihe  Hun*- 
jicaii  wai,  3S7,  394  :  dlmiwioil 
by  Aline.  394 :  asBume  vamv  nt 
her  dcalh,  396  //y.  |  iniiiinUi- 
cance  of  |nny  dLmnctlons  410 1 
luMuf  puivti  umlec  Conn  HI., 
437  I  repliced  by  the  Ubnat*, 
443 
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Wtillh)',  Synnd  of.  13 

Wilkn,  cab*r  oi.  41$.  43^ 

William  ihe  Conquecr,  hii  udIh- 
liont,  191  1-iui  ici  Englitnd,  Anil 
iHhct  ptMiuiiiiiiii,  30)  claim  on 
the  Engli^ Crown.  Ji  ;  invuaon 
»nd  victoi)-,  31 1  iKjiey  in  Kne- 
land,  jS  rf/.  i  inoHuet,  41  ; 
rcckuutical  policy.  51 1^, 

WiUkm  Hutut,  44.  45 

WUIUm  III.  (Ik  Trlncof  Oranget. 
3$1>  3S9  ;  landing  in  KciKlacid, 
36S :  election  ici  the  Engliih 
ihrun?,  J69 :  (M  Kine  of  £n|[> 
land)  Itis  lini  Pwliatnent,  3S4  \ 
hit  aims,  dwmcicr,  and  tituaiion, 


386  ly;. :  hit  aiiituile  lowtrda 
■lie  Si>nUb  SuccMatoo  quoUon, 

Wincheitcr,  SuliuIc  of,  115 
WIUji.  31  icIecM  lluold  liliij[,  J>  i 

drcli  Williaii),  yt 
WolwTf.  Thomaa.  »37  Jff- 
Wj-ciif,  147  >yy. 


VoNx.  HouM  cif :   tlaim  on  ilw 

thnme.  171 
Ymk,    Ridmrd   of.    >ailioe  of  hll 

aclion,  iSli  183  i  hitouMt,  l4s 


■iwno  n 


Hvmivoooc  ao*  cu.  i.nk,  mw  (norr  wjoaki 


HISTORICAL  WORKS  FOR   SCHOOLS. 


A  STUDENT'S  HISTORY  OP  ENGLAND,  FROM  TUB 

SARUBffT  TIUBS  TO  luui,    Bjr  SiHirai,  Btnux  aAKDiiii.u.  TIjCL.  I.I..D. 

«IUI7«  DJuinlluDi.    Cnirii  iviL  lU 

Or.  lo  Tkna  Votmui^  u  loUna*  :— 
ToL     LMx.S^jt.n.  IHi.    Willi  in  DInMnUaDt.    OnnDln.41. 
Vol,   n.  IHW-UM.    WIUi  H  JlliuUMlSM.    CMinilw.te 
TsL  Itl.  IWBIMI.    VIU>  IM  niiMMIIaDi.   0n»a»n.4t. 

PREPARATOBY  QUESTIONS  ON  8.  B.  OARDINEE'S" 

BTODnCTB  B»n>KV   OP  BNOLAXD.     Br  B.  aoMMTnj,  ti^.  AuliMBt 
lUiUT  si  SwTow  IMicnl.    Crewn 'la  l^ 


A  SCHOOL  ATMS  OF  ENGLISH    HISTORY:  a  Com 

AfKO  OinDUiB.    WUh«alUp*ui<I  tIFIiuiaf  ButlB,Ae.    Vdp.tW.b. 


OUTLINE   OF  ENGLISH    HISTORY.  b.c.  56  *.».  lOOL 

B;  Piano.  aiixonOiBpixM.  Vllht'  ITtoleuUujiI  II  Uatm.  Hi(L<n.UM. 

SUMMARY  OF    ENGUSH    HISTORY,   boned  on  8.  B. 

"mnn—fi  •OutUaa  al  BbiIUi  Wmon.  >jc.  tt-xJt.  IML'    »t  W.  Xur.    Piu 

tlTU-M.  

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.    By  F.  Yobk  Powkll,  M.A.. 

Baatn  PralMDr  ol  Modon  BMnj  In  U*  Cnlnnllr  «1  Oiteil ;  wd  T.  V.  IN-cr, 
MX  rnfiaar  of  HbUrjr  la  tl>r  Onmi  Coll^  TMorU  VMintflr.  Mtw 
MMin.  MnliHI  thraurticm,  «1  wlUi  X«i>  KiiUH  tM  lodu-  WIU  U  Itau 
as4rUnL    OrantM.hM 

l\i  nN  Bin  two  D'  T<un  Pian ;~ 
tNut     I.-P80M  niK  KAIlLItNr  TIinB  TO  THR  bKATII  Or  HRKRT  7n. 
IIT  v.  TOIK  l^>1KU.  M-1.    Willi  UMiiK    UK 

I'm   H.-PROII  TUB  AWnuiKlN  or  llUlltr  VtIL  tU  TBR  IBTOLiniOH 

or  tmt.  B)  T.  r  Tuc^.  K.A.  witu  ii  v^pi.  *..«<. 

tVt  III.~WIU.I*II  AXD  ttAlir  TO  THR  HKITU  OV  TICTOIU.    Bl  T.  1*. 
1>)c-r.  M.A.     wWi  1 9  UkjiiL    tL  U. 

A  HISTORY  OF   ENGLAND.     By  tlio   Rov.  J.   PiuscK 

Buon.tliD.  MicMrct  OdlnnitjCliiUrsi.Oiifonl,' 

rMni  I.-HKDI.K7AL    MONABOHy:     Wi>     I>f<iwtan    or   Iba    llodiui* 
lUotefd  Itt.    n«D  i.b.  Ml  ID  MM.    *i.  W. 

Palnl  II.-pniBOKA[.  HOXABCBT  i  nodrr  Vn.  to  Jama  n.    nwB  lUt  I 


I  tlL-COHSTITUTKiNAI.  MOVAnCHI :  WIlllWDUil  lltfyMWiniia  IV. 
nBltMMlOT.    Ii.M. 

PMod  iT.-Tirii onuwTii  or  dukk'uact    vinxnu.  rinoiuiMim, 
ESSENTIALS   OF   ENGLISH    HISTORY:   contaiaiDg 

OaiutH    nitlorj  nl    Knilall'l.  ■   -Hlilvnultio  Vino  a>r    li.iinrlaBI  Kniiii.  iMt*. 
miMm.  HU«r-   Tri*'l~.  ll»ll1>lUn,i4.  K„>ln>nl  Urn.  Ac,      fe/   IW   Hi*,    IT     B 

LONGMANS,  GREEN,  t  CO.  3»  P»lorn«»ter  Row.  I^ixloil 

Stw  Tnrfc  uii|  IMmls) . 


HISTORICAL  WORKS  FOR   SCHOOLS. 


A   SaOBT    HIBTOBT    OP    EiiuLAND.  FBOH 
Mutumrnat  Turn  trntn  or QOB  nciuu.    i^  ^ i 

nn   L-SO  tm  BOATK  OV  lUUBCTII.  t*  1< 

tM«o— ftjL  11  \m. 
A  SCIOIABV  OP  BAN80MB-S  •  8HOBT  HltfTUm  OF 

J ^         .—         .J-     i^.(^,     T>IM-|_L 

A  CLASS-BOOK  HIBTOBT  OP  ENGLAND.  > 

iM*a  ry  i—i  arfi  II '^         T  m  « 

A  PBQffiR  OP  THE  EN6USB  OONSTITmoN  AND 


THE  RISE  OP  CONSTITUTIONAL  GOVERNMENT  IS 
ESSAYS    INTBODUCrOBY    TO    THE     STUDY     OP 

OUMtirt nuX4I.   HUTDBr.      *t   r    ■•  n    T-M^m    at  tt> 

>i«mii.   — ] ■ —  —  ~  "  ^    nm  \    r  n 

t^  tai  TMV  ^  K*t  (M^*  i  Bd  Ansn  Huui.  ILA.  i 


THE  ELEMENTS  OF  EN'OLISH  C0N8TITUTI0S 
HlBn»r.  rki.M  TUB  Ki&LLiar  nuB  to  T8>  pmusKT  lur. 
F.  o.  r  —  .   - 


^ 


HANDBOOK   IN   OUTLINE    OF  THE    POLITICAL 

HUmBT  OF  EXULaXU  fJ  ItoL    CbnMMallr  una(»&     Br  tte  RmM 
Um.  X.  a.  Dni  *ci-L>i)  .M  CTOL  ■■— "^  iLa.   On«B  Vroi  •■.  " 

SKELETON    OUTLINE    OF   THE    HISTOBY    OF 
mmmi  ofj^wiut.-  arlE*  McM  im.  a.  n.  Dm  acu«d  m<  CmT 


A    SKELETON    OUTLINE    OF    THE  HISTORY    O: 
nmLLtD  FOB  BBOixsna.   wub  lUd^   Br  u*  bcu  Sw.  a.  a.  in 

Acuaoaa<CTB>LlUnal(«,)LA.    Mp.ln.M. 

EVENTS  OF  ENGLAND  IN  RHYME:  b  List  of  tha  Ohtef 

Oit«ni«!ii  h  B«i«Ti  UMwy  tnm  ■£.  M  u  iji.  tifU.    U*  u«it  H. CkwK 

A   SraOPSrS  OF   ENGLISH    HISTORY,    FROM    THE 

EAHLrRST  PBSIOtI  TO  THB  rBI«KNT  TIKE.    8;(  ■b.Bw.U.  UtnLK  D. 


'4 


LONGMANS,  GREEK,  A  CO.  30  Patenostor  Row,  London 


^ 


HISTORICAL  WORKS  POR  SCHOOLS. 


BELBCTIONS  FROM  THE   SUi;UL-t:8  OF  &N6L1S1 

tut.     Amoipi)  Hii]  MIM-I  by  i'iijihl»  W.  i;<>i.it,  11.4.  raj}.    Pf«(«s«r  • 
Ituiorr  in  UiiSltl  DUTinltjr.    OMsnf'n.  b. 

A  TEXT-BOOK   OF  ENGUSH    UlSTORY.    For  Um 

<MlHa  wd  Muolk     mi  Ohhvxo  'k-nr.  U..I1.  M^  ow  c(   N  II.  iMpNL 
•(•noiUi    with  ii  U*f  Bitd  Willi  A|<ptii<ii«t,  Inoliiinw  >  fan  Somuir  1 

Ur.  la  ThM  l-KU  :-l-aM  I,   |u>.  W-i^b.  INT),  li.    MK  a  (llDt-l«M).  U 
Fwi  IIL  il«M-luri.  ii. 

THE   CUlLimoOD  OF  THE    ENOLIBU  NATION;  or. 

T>a  BiHlnnli^  of  RntlWIi  lluiwr-    U;  Xiu  k.  AKHiTABit     rcfi  ttn.  M.  M, 

SIMPLE   8T0KIKS  FBOM   ENGLIHU  UlSTORY.     For 


tiiMk  kM  wbsm 


HISTORY.      By  Louibb 


to  J.  W.  ALLtx.    Wtta  t  IUai<nttiia>  u  COkran  kod  U  la 
Onrm  (tv.  I4.  M. 

THE    HISTOBY    OF    LONDON;     a    BekdiiigBuok    lor 

MinMh    Bjr  >to  *u.Tn  UifuVT.    Wnk  ;t  IllnnnyciiH.    OivnSiu.ii.Utl.; 
at  bMnd  H  ■  Muni  PtiH  Buk,  (lit  (d«ci.  h.  U. 

A  FIKST  UISTOBV  OF  ENGLAMU.  IlyLomaBCBBitiiiTOK. 

STORIES    FROM    ENOUSH 

vuMinv*.   imml  u.  «. 

A  FIRST  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE.  By  LoiiiitB  Cukioiiton. 

'  WMi  U  ULaKntloutfeuiltCuloural  Mi|K    Oraau  (no.  ■•.  M. 

HISTORY  OF  HOME  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  O^SAB., 

BX».W.  How. M.«.FaUDvu'IL«C«iir<r  at  MtctaaCaUHo.OitiirJ.uirl  H.D,J 

PLniiii.  11.4.  TMlD«MidTaMr«4O9ipua0toWU0eUai|a,<]utapL    Wlici  *  Utlw.! 
(Hpb  IlKia,  II  Mifaaial  lltiw  In  tn*  Tvxt,  asd  iniDanni  ItlnilnMoiA    Cnim 
QKNEBAL  history  OF  ROUE,  tnm  th«  Fonodatiou  ot 

th»  <3ltr  la  On  fta  tl  *ai|iMulit^  K«.  tl»-i.li.  «t«L,    Bf  iwtuM  IlKurt!.!, 
D-UlMaDMatrB*.    m»»Ma|H.    OMnltSLri.M. 

SCHOOL    HISTORY    OF    ROME.    Abridgod  from    Duwi 

ItakivAU^  -UHtral  Eliaati  it  Draaci.'  ir1<li  i»i  ■>oiin«  of  Um  Auii/ii,  M 


C.  PnuH.  M.».    With  ] 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  ROMANS.     For  tho  Use  of  Uiddl« 

noMat^AuiM.    Bf  K.  v.  lla*f«)OI.A.    I>i>*a  «<«  U OJ. 

A    SKELETON    OUTUNE     OF    ROMAN     HISTOBY. 

ChUPi'  tHallj  tnmutri.    Ujr  F.  K  XtlHOov,  )I.A.    r(».«>>o.UU. 

A  HISTORY  OF  OREEOE,  FROM  THE    EABLIEST-j 

TlltlH   TO  TUB  DKATII   Or   AUEIUXDBII   TUK  OHSAT.    Bj  O.W.I 
oaAi>.MjLPaA.  nknroCXaSma'Ooawawt  DopMr  FntaMtoC  " 

L  UMatylnibaVBtmrtlTatOxfiird.   trith  llMaptaaAllu^MdMtU 

I         Onm  (to.  w.  M. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO.  a9  I'ateraoeter  Ron,  Londoa 
StwYtrt^  tut  tamlMj. 

L  L 


HISTORICAL  WORKS   FOR   SCHOOLS. 


A  HISTOKY  OF  Oil  .    i,.     For  tJ»^  r„,  r.r  T:f..«.r  f-'-r-^- 
iMi    L-rBON  TBE  uBuer  niiks  ro':. 

Kit   IL-FBOU  Tine  lOKUX  KKVULT  TO  TBI  lUmTV   YiAJia    ]-KAtL 

Pm  tO^rSOU  TSB  THIBTY  YSAH^-  nuCB  TO  THZ   FUX  ur  IHI 
THISTY  AT  ATHESk,  Mt-ttt  mj, . 

A    SKELETON    OUTLINE    01-"    OBEEK     HISTOHT. 

OhtiwhcfilTj  uiu^     B)  Kimi  AioiiTT,  ILA.  LLJ),     fip.  otu.  Sj  m 

A    GENERAL    lilSTOEY    OF   GREECE.   FROM    THE 

B&BLIWT   l-UUOI>  Tu  TIIK    MCATII  vr  ALBXARDBR  TUB   UIIKAT 
«Mh  ■  UtMi  l4  U*  K-lHai^M  )lll*«tT  U  tl«  rttim  TlB«      ItT    IIh    b« 


lar  U.  W.Cui.  IMKILA. 


I  M>f>Md  n*n   <MwB  Mv.  Tl  M. 


By  Mr*.  U.  C. 


OUTLINE  HISTORY  OF  GERMANY. 

OUTLINE  HISTORY  OF  ITALY.  FROM  THE   FALL 

or  niB  WKSTXBN  KMPIKB.  Bj  E.  H  6l*<u.  WOk  ■  1-itI.f.  \,,  L'  i 
B.  K.  nni-un,  tHBH^  llaU  MMiH  d!  U*  lt%B  MtaL  0«t*N.  Wllk  Unuiiu 
Hail.    P<|i,*Kti.  ML 


EPOCHS   OF    CHURCH    HISTORY. 


Kditwl  t,}   UAND£LL  CKEIUHTUN.  D.\>. 
un  uaft  iMBcr  or  uanoii. 


THK   INQUSD    CUl'ROH    IK 

omni   L^KOe.    By  U«  Bar.  H. 
W.TDcuit. 

THK  HISTtHtV  UK  TUB  RK. 
r.iBHATlOS    IN    KNKI-lMt      B; 

lt.t  R«T.  OVOti^  O.  l*UiHI, 

\  HtHTOBY  OK  THR  0MV8R- 
»:Tt  Of  OxrOAD.  B)  Uw  Hm. 
o.c.  BaoDun. 

A  HISTORY  OP  TIIK  UNIVBB- 
KiTT  or  CAunBUKii.  Hr  '■  >*•■ 
Mn4mMB.)i.A. 

THl;  CHtmCH  OK  TIIK  EARLY 
lATBrue.  B;  tkt  litr.  A.  rLVHMM. 

THE  CHUBCH  AND  TIIK  ttO- 
lUN  aMPtEK.  »j  llN  Hm'.  a. 
Una. 

THt  KVAKOKLICAL  BEVIVAL 

•K  TBI  DOHTKBITH  OBmTTBT. 
fij  the  Bar.  J.  H.  omcno.  B.D. 


THE     CHUBCII     AND 
PViUTAire  (un-iMo*.     aj 
OmcT  Vau>u>. 

THE     CHUBCH     AND      TUB 

BABn&K  UiriUL     B>  Ike  H« 
B.  r.TsuiL 

iilLDKURAKDANO  IIl&TiHEtf 
B)  ibrVaiy  B«.  W.B.W.|Rapi 

THE    BNOLISH    CUCItCB 

THK  UIDOLE  AQKs.    Bt  like 
V,-.  Kinrr. 

THE    TOPBS    AND   THK    HO. 
UEN^ArrES.  BrVMB^ioAx. 

THE    ARIAJ)    CONTBOVKR8V 
BtI*«»w.  PwlMwH.  lLO«r.nia. 

THR         OOt'NTER-KKKOIOIA- 
TION.    Bf  A.  W.  Waaa.  LBLOk 

WVCUFI-R       AHD       HOVR. 

MKhTB  FOB  BBKDtM.    By   haui- 


LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CU.  89  FBUnioeter  Bow,  London  . 


HISTORICAL  WORKS  FOR  SCHOOLS. 


EPOCHS    OF    ANCIENT    HISTORY. 

[BtUtod  bythBROT.BlrO.  W.COX,Hut.lf.A.aa(lbyC.SANKKr.M.A. 
10  Toliuu«».     Fcp.  8to.  witl)  Main. 


^TUK  GRACCHI.  MARIUS,  kSD 
BtTLI.*.  B;  A.  B.  DnBLT.  X.A. 
Witt.  *  U»(« 

FHR  EA&t.Y  SOMAN  EUFIRB. 

rimii  rtii  I— iilnirlrin  if  Tnliinfi»>r 
tn  Uh  Aj— [MUni:  ul  IviiiliiBD.  By 
ttwOn.W.WauiCAiv.U.A.  Will. 

rUB  ROMAJt  mPlREOFTHE 
SKl^XD  CmVlT,  «  iha  Ap>  at 
tbcAauDUw.  BjrtteMn.w.WuLn 
tUraslLA.    VIlAlHipL 

THE  OKEEES  AND  THK  PEK- 

nAXK    Btlbeltr'.  Nr  0.  W.Cox. 

IlilK  UiJS  UK  TUK  MACKDO- 
JIUB   SHFUI.     to  Anan   It. 
1     Oran^lLA.  wnkSKvi. 


THBATBB.\IAN  EUPIRB.  (ram 
t>.t  riiKhi  at  Xwi~  to  tki  rui  or 

AikcDv    BrUM  B««.  Mr  U.  W.  Ooi. 

KOMB  TO  ITS  CAPl'UBK  BV 
THE  OAOU.  Bt  WtuiKUt  iHxa, 
With  *  Map. 

THK  BOMAN  TBIfMriEATEB, 

D.U  III*  Dmb  dC  KIj.    ITIlk  •  Kv. 

THE  SPaBTAN  and  THEBAK 
HUPBKUACIB&BTOiBUBauiiT. 
U.A,    With!  Mm-- 

ROME  AKU  CAHTHAOE,  THE 
PCKIO  WAKS.  Ul  n.  BunTOKT* 
ssmi.  H.A.  wnh  •  Hap)  ud  riw*. 


EPOCHS   OF    ENGLISH    HISTORY. 


Edited  bj  UAKDKLL  CUKIGHTOM.  D.D. 


BABLY    KKULANU 
XOIUIAlf  ooNonv; 

BNQLAHO    A    COKTIN'BNTAL 


TO    THE 
Bf  r.  T«u 


THK      8TBDUal.E      AGAINST 

ABSOLVTE      XuKXKCBV.      1«D|. 
tut.    B)  Mn.B.  H.liiuuiakii.    M. 

TUB  srrri.KUKNr  or  Tn 
oomnrcTios.  b«  tMt  u  itm,i 

BX  Jiiua  Bonn.  ILA.    M. 

ENOLAKD    DOBIKO   THB,< 

aiibk:cax     axd     bubotb 

WAka,  fnm  IIU  Id  UtO.    »t  tM" 
K*v.  O.  W.  TiKnXX.    M. 

MODERN  CKULAKD.  troiu  IMO 

(*  l*H.    Sir  OKU  BKDimm,  lUl 
M. 

EPOCHB  OF  ENGLISH   HISTORY.    Complete  in  Onaj 
THE   SHILLING    UlSTORY  OF  ENGLAND:  being  aoJ 

IMMduowrr  VdIubh  la  iba  tartM  X  JbMti  V  Cwlu»  Huran.    Bj  Una 


•v-iBB,  fra  Itp  OoeuiHui  to  tbf 

onai  cWt*'.  iMD-mi.   sj  iti%. 

THK  RISK  OF  niE  PEOPLE 
AXD  TBB  OBOVtB  OF  PAXLU- 
imiT,  tram  Ua  Omt  Otenw  lo 
Um  AoMMtwot  IhDiT  va  tlU-llM. 
Br 'AW  BmruT.  n.A.    M. 

THE  TtlDOBS  AXD  THK  Rt- 
pouunoK,  it»-iu).   Bt  mu. 


JONaUANS,  GREEK,  ft  00.  d9  Pu«rao«t«r  Bow,  London 


HISTORICAL  WORKS  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

EPOCHS    OF    MODERN    HISTORY. 

K<lil«il  bjC.Col.illtCK,  MA. 
I'J  VoluuiBK     fcf .  8ro.  iirice  St.  td.  ouh. 
TIIE     IIKGINKIKO     OF    TlIK      TUB    rilWT    TWO 


I 


»r  U»  T«t>  Brr. 

THB  MOUlLAMi   IN   EUBOPE. 

Bi  Um  Hwr.  A.  U.  AuimuK,  1L&. 

TUU  OHUtJADK^.  Br  (bo  Kev. 
ttO.W.<Xx,Bux.>U.  WHl'lli|t. 

TOB  BABLY  PLUTTAOKKKTM. 

Bn  tfa*  U(bl  Krr.  W.  »ivn»,  I),0. 
IMcBlttaiiDl  tixionl.    iriui  7  X>^ 

UDWaKD  TIIK  third.     8*  th« 

IMT.    W.    VAUUkTOS.    W.A.       WMIl 

TUB  UUUtiES  or  LAKCASTEB 
ASt>  YDni: :  mm  (»«  Oi^um  mi 
IiO««(FnaM.  BiJAuaiajiiiiuua. 

THE  EARLY  TUI)01t&    iSy  Uw 

THK  KBAOFTUErBOTESTANT 

VnUi  «  Uaja  Md  l3  tilncnau. 

THE  AGE  OK  EU2ABETU.    By 

Lhc    RtfU  BcT.  y.    CUUUHTUX.  IkS. 

lals  Loi'l  buhDp  vt  Lanii*.    WIU 


STL'ABTS 

AXt>    TU;    PCaxTAS    MVOU. 

Tio9i.iim-i«M.ar«4aBuiumH 

THE    THIBTY    VKABS'    WA^ 

IU>>-IMt.      n*     bHVMi,     X4na 
Umndii.    Witfa  ■  Uaii. 

THE  ENOLI4H  BBSroUATIO!! 
Asu  wva  XIV.  IMS-ten.  « 

TBB  FALL  OP  TI18  STDABTB, 

twr.     Ill  th-  Rri,  K&ir.ijai  Bua. 
U.A.    Wltli  It  Mipi  U.I  Piku 

THE  AOE  OK  ANNE.     Br  E.  B. 

)|UUI*.)LA.  VlLli:Ua|«>»II1>H. 
THB    BABLY    1IA.V'0\'EIUAK8. 
By  a  E.  KoBKU,  ILX.    Wiui  (  K^ 
iu>l  Pluu. 

FREDERICK  TUB  RBBAT  AND 
niK  naVILS  YKAivr  WAIL  M 
r,  W.If>>aKkii.    iriiii  1  m^& 

THE  WAR  UP  AMEBICAK  HI- 
iiBi<Bin>«»oii,i)»-itM.  n/^.k. 
LUDLoir.    W»b*ll>p>. 

TUB   FRENCH    REVOLUTIOM, 

wiia  T  )iU|H. 
THE     KfUi;U    Of     HEKORB. 

l>>W-lMlt     llTJcHm  MfCtMlHT. 


HISTORICAL  BlOOBAPmES.    Edit^  b;  tb«  Ri«lit  Bev. 

Kuiicu.cuiuiiv-i.  LLb.  MteLuraUitep*!  LaadHi. 
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